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INTRODUCTION. 


^  1.  The  Order  of  the  Narration  must  be  changed. — 4  *•  The  History  divided  inte  the 
General  and  the  Particular. — ^  3.  The  general  History. — 4  *•  The  particular  Hiatoiy. — 
^  5.  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Jf  1.  In  narrating  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  modern  times,  the  same 
er  cannot  be  followed  as  wag  pursued  in  the  preceding  periods.  For 
the  state  of  the  Christian  world  having  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  associations  than  former. 
ly  being  found  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  differing  widely  in  doctrines 
and  institutions,  and  regulating  their  conduct  by  different  principles  ;  all 
the  various  transactions  among  professed  Christians,  cdn  by  no  means  be 
exhibited  in  one  continued  series,  and  so  as  to  form  one  well-ar ranged  pic 
ture.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  bond  of  union  among  Christians  was  sev- 
ered, their  history  must  be  distributed  into  compartments,  corresponding 
with  the  division  of  the  Christian  world  into  its  principal  sects. 

§  2.  Yet  many  events  occurred,  which  affected  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  the  state  of  religion  generally,  or  were  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticalar  community.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  these  general  facts,  throws 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  particular  communities,  as  well  as  on  the 
general  state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  ought  to  be  stated  separately  and 
by  themselves.  Hence  the  work  before  us  will  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal  parts  ;  the  one,  the  general  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
other,  the  particular. 

§  3.  The  general  history  will  embrace  all  those  facts  and  occurrences, 
which  may  be  predicated  of 'the  Christian  religion  as  such,  or  absolutely 
considered ;  and  which  in  some  sense,  affected  the  whole  Christian  worla, 
rent  unhappily  as  it  was  by  divisions.  Of  course,  we  shall  here  describe 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  or  their  contraction,  with. 
out  regard  to  the  particular  sects  that  were  instrumental  in  these  changes. 
Nor  shall  we  omit  those  institutions  and  doctrines  which  were  received  by 
all  the  Christian  communities,  or  by  the  principal  part  of  them,  and  which 
thus  produced  changes  very  extensive  and  general. 

§  4.  In  the  particular  history,  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the  several  com- 
mimities  into  which  Christians  were  distributed.  And  here  we  may  prop, 
erly  make  two  classes  of  sects.  First,  we  may  consider  what  occurred  in 
the  more  ancient  communities  of  Christians,  whether  in  the  East,  or  in  the 
West.  Secondly,  what  occurred  in  the  more  recent  communities,  those  that 
arose  after  the  reformation  of  both  doctrine  and  discipline  in  Grermany.  In 
describing  the  condition  and  character  of  each  particular  sect,  we  shall  pur. 
sue  as  far  as  practicable,  the  method  pointed  6ut  in  the  general  Introduc- 
tion  to  these  Institutes.  For  according  to  our  conceptions^  the  less  a  per- 
«on  recedes  from  this  method,  the  less  will  he  probably  omit  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of  each  individual  community. 
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§  5.  The  most  important  of  all  the  events  that  occurred  among  Christ- 
ians^ after  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  nay,  the  greatest  of  all  events  affecting  the 
Christian  world  since  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  was  that  celebrated  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  revolution  called  the  BeformaUon.  Commencing  from 
small  beginnings  in  Saxony,  it  not  only  spread  in  a  short  space  of  time  over 
all  Europe,  but  also  affected  in  no  slight  degree  the  other  quarters  of  the 

globe ;  and  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  all 
lose  great  ecclesiastical,  and  even  those  civil  revolutions  and  changes,  which 
have  rendered  the  history  of  the  subsequent  times  quite  to  the  present  day  so 
interesting  and  important.  The  &ce  of  all  Europe  was  changed,  after  that 
event ;  and  our  own  times  are  experiencing,  and  future  times  will  experi- 
ence, both  the  inestimable  advantages  that  arose  from  it,  and  the  vast  evils 
to  which  it  gave  occasion.(l)  The  history  of  such  an  event  therefore,  an 
event  from  which  all  others  in  a  measure  took  their  rise,  demands  a  dis- 
tinct and  a  prominent  place.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious 
view  of  the  modem  history  of  the  Christian  church,  according  to  the  meth- 
od  here  proposed.(2) 


(1)  [See  C.  Villierst  on  the  Spirit  and 
Influence  of  the  Reformation ;  from  the 
French,  1807,  8vo.— Tr.] 

(2)  [Dr,  Mosheim  still  proceeds  by  cen- 
turies. On  the  sixteenth  century,  he  divides 
his  history  into  three  SectionM,  I.  The  his- 
tory of  the  RefomuUion ;  in  four  chapters. 
II.  The  general  kutoryof  the  church ;  in  a 
sinffle  chapter.  III.  The  particular  kutory 
of  Uie  several  sects  or  communities ;  in  two 
Parts.  Part  first  embraces  the  ancient  com- 
munities ;  viz.,  the  Latin^  and  the  Greek  or 
Oriental  churches,  in  distinct  chapters.    Part 


second  includes,  in  separate  chapters,  the 
history  of  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  the 
Anabaptist  or  Mennonite,  and  tlie  Soeinian, 
churches. — On  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
makes  but  two  section^  I.  The  general 
history,  in  a  single  chapter.  II.  The  par- 
ticular history,  divided  into  Parts  and  Chap- 
ters, as  in  the  preceding  century ;  except, 
that  amoDff  the  modem  sects,  he  assigns 
distinct  chapters  to  the  Armimans,  the 
Quakers,  ana  an  additional  chapter  to  sev- 
eial  iittiior  sects. — TV.] 
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SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SECTION    I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


ARRAN6EMBNT  OP  THIS  SECTION. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  too  extensive,  to  be  comprehended  in 
one  unbroken  narrative,  without  wearying  the  learner.  For  the  conve- 
nience therefore  of  such  as  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  church  history 
and  to  aid  their  memories,  we  shall  divide  this  section  into  four  parts  [oi 
chapters]. 

The  FIRST  will  describe  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Reformation. 

The  SECOND  will  detail  the  history  of  the  incipient  Reformation^  tiU  the 
presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  the  emperor. 

The  THIRD  will  continue  the  history  from  that  period^  UU  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  of  Smalcald. 

The  FOiTRTH  will  carry  it  down  to  the  peace  granted  to  the  friends  of  thi 
Reformation^  A.D.  1555. — ^This  distribution  arises  naturally  from  the  his. 
tory  itself.(l) 


(I)  The  histofians  of  the  Refarmatioih 
u  well  the  primaiy  u  the  lecondary,  and 
both  the  general  and  the  particnlari  are  enu- 
merated by  Phil.  Fred.  Hane,  (who  is  him- 
•elf  to  be  ranked  amonff  the  better  writers 
on  this  sabject),  in  his  Historia  sacronim  a 
B.  Luthero  emendatonim,  part  i.,  cap.  i., 
p.  1,  dec.,  and  by  Jo,  Alb.  Pabridus,  m  his 
Centiiblram  Latbertnqm,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  187,  p. 


863,  [also  by  Walch,  Biblioth.  Theol.,  torn, 
iii.,  p.  618].  The  principal  of  these  histo- 
rians must  be  consulted,  by  those  who  de- 
sire proof  of  what  we  shall  briefly  relate  in 
this  section.  For  it  would  be  needless,  to 
be  repeating  every  moment  the  names  of 
SUidan,  Seckendorf,  and  the  others,  who 
stand  pre-eminent  in  this  branch  of  history. 
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BOOK  IV.— CENTURY  XVI.— SEC.  I.— CHAP.  I 


CHAPTER  L 

STATE  OF  THB  CHKISTIAN   CHURCH  WHEN  THE   BEFORMATION  COMMENCED. 

^  1.  At  the  Beginning  of  the  Century,  all  was  tranquil. — '<}  S.  Complaints  against  the 
Pontiffs  and  the  Clergy,  were  ineffectual. — ^  3.  Revival  of  Learning.-^^  4.  The 
Pontiffs  Alexander  VI.  and  Pius  III. — ^  5.  Julius  11.—^  6.  The  Council  of  Pisa. — 
4  7.  Leo  X. — §  8.  Avarice  of  the  Pontiffs.—^  9.  They  are  inferior  to  Councils. — 
^  10.  Corruption  of  the  inferior  Clergy.—^  11.  Suie  of  the  Monks.— ^  12.  The 
Dominicans. — ^  13.  State  of  the  Universities  and  of  Learning. — ^  14.  Theology. — 
^  16.  Liberty  to  dispute  about  Religion. — ^  16.  The  public  Religion.—^  17.  Misera- 
ble Condition  of  the  People. — ^  18.  A  Reformation  desired. — $  19.  The  Mystics. 

§  1.  When  the  century  began,  no  danger  seemed  to  threaten  the  pon- 
tifis.  For  those  grievous  commotions,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  pre- 
ceding  centuries  by  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Beghards,  and 
others,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bohemians,  had  been  suppressed  and  extin- 
guished by  the  sword  and  by  crafty  management.  The  Waldenses  who 
survived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  fared  hard,  and  had  few  resources  ; 
and  their  utmost  wish  was,  that  they  might  transmit  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  posterity,  that  obscure  comer  of  Europe  which  Hes  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Those  Bohemians  who  were  displeased  with  the  Romisli 
doctrines,  from  their  want  of  power  and  their  ignorance,  could  attempt 
nothing ;  and  therefore,  were  rather  despised  than  feared. 

§  2.  Complaints  indeed  were  uttered,  not  only  by  private  persons  but 
by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns,  and  by  whole  nations,  against  the  haughty 
domination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  frauds,  the  violence,  the  avarice,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  insolence,  the  tyranny,  and  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  papal  legates,  the  crimes,  the  ignorance,  and  the  extreme 
profligacy  of  the  priests  of  all  orders,  and  of  the  monks,  and  finally  of  the  un- 
righteous severity  and  the  partiality^of  the  Romish  laws ;  and  desires  were 
now  publicly  expressed,  as  had  been  the  case  in  generations  long  gone  by, 
that  there  might  be  a  Reformation  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  subject  might  be  taken  up  in  some  general  council.(  1 )  But 
these  complaints  the  pontiffs  could  safely  set  at  defiance.  For  the  authors 
of  them  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs in  matters  of  religion ;  nor  did  they  themselves  go  about  the  work  they 
'  so  much  desired,  but  concluded  to  wait  for  relief  either  from  Rome  itself  or 
from  a  council.  Yet  it  was  manifest,  that  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  pon- 
tiffs remained  inviolate,  the  opulctrcc  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and 
of  the  clergy  could  not  be  diminished  in  any  considerable  degree. 

(1)  These  accusations  have  been  collected  ing  the  wrongs  done  by  the  pontiffs  and  the 

in  great  abundance,  by  the  most  learned  wri-  clergy,  are  exhibited  by  Jac.  Fred.  Georgius, 

■ters.     Sec.  among  many  others,  Val.  Em.  in  his   Gravamina  Imperatoris  tt  natipms 

IJoschcr's  Acta  et  Bocumenta  Reformatio-  German,  adversus  sedem  Roman.,  cap.  vii., 

ni?,  torn.  i..  cap.  v.,  &;c.,  p.  105,  &c.,  cap.  p.  261,  &c.     Nor  do  the  more  intelligent 

ix.,  p.  181.  Ac,  and  Em.  SaJom.  Cyprian's  and  candid  among  the  adherents  to  the  f>on- 

Preface  to  William  Em.  TcvzcVs  Historia  tiffs,  at  this  day  deny  that  the  church,  before 

Reformat.,   Lips.,   1717,   8vo.     The  com-  LwMcr  arose,  was  grossly  corrupt, 
plaints  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  respect- 
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§  3.  Nor  were  the  pontiffs  any  more  alarmed,  by  the  happy  revival  of 
learning  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  vast  increase  of 
well-informed  men.  The  revival  of  learning,  by  dissipating  the  clouds  of 
ignorance,  awakened  in  many  minds  the  love  of  truth  and  of  liberty ;  and 
among  the  learned  men,  there  were  many,  who  as  appears  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Erasmus  and  others,  facetiously  ridiculed  and  satirized  the  perverse 
conduct  of  the  priests,  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  rustic  manners  and  the  barbarism  of  the  monks. 
But  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  of  the  public  calamity,  namely,  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  pontiffs,  which  was  falsely  called  canonical,  and  the  inveterate 
prejudice  respecting  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  located  at  Rome,  no  one  dared 
resolutely  attack.  And  the  pontiffs  very  justly  concluded,  that  so  long  as 
these  ramparts  remained  entire,  their  sovereignty  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church  would  be  secure,  whatever  menaces  and  assaults  some  persons  might 
offer.  Besides,  they  had  at  their  disposal,  both  punishments  with  which  to 
coerce  the  refractory,  and  honours  and  emoluments  with  which  to  concili- 
ate the  more  daring  and  contentious. 

§  4.  Hence,  the  bishops  of  Rome  reigned  securely,  and  free  from  all 
fear ;  and  they  indulged  their  lusts,  and  all  their  vicious  propensities,  as 
freely  as  their  innate  depravity  demanded.  Alexander  VI.,  a  monster  of  a 
roan,  and  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  most  abandoned  tyrants  of  antiquity, 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  century  with  his  horrid  crimes  and  vil- 
lanies.  He  died  suddenly,  A.D.  1503,  from  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
for  others,*  if  the  common  report  is  true,  or  from  old  age  and  sickness,  if 
others  are  to  be  believed.(2)  His  successor,  Piiis  III.,  died  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  days  ;  and  was  followed  by  Julian  de  Roveria,  under  the  name 
o^  Julius  II.,  who  obtained  the  pontificate  by  fraud  and  bribery. 

§  5.  That  this  Julius  II.  possessed,  besides  other  vices,  veiy  great  fc- 
rocity,  arrogance,  vanity,  and  a  mad  passion  for  war,  is  proved  by  abun- 
dant testimony.  In  the  first  place,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  he  made  war  upon  the  Venetians.(3)  He, next 
laid  siege  to  Ferrara.  And  at  last,  drawing  the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  engage  in  the  war  with  him,  he  made  an  att/ick  upon 
Lewis  XII.  the  king  of  France.  Nor,  so  long  as  he  lived,  did  he  cease 
from  embroiling  all  Europe.  Who  can  doubt,  that  under  a  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  spent  his  time  in  camps,  and  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a 
great  warrior,  everything  both  in  church  and  state  must  have  gone  to  ruinj 
and  both  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  very  spirit  of  religion  have 
become  prostrate  ? 

§  6.  Yet  amid  these  evils,  there  appeared  some  prospect  of  the  ardently 
and  long-wished-for  reform.     For  Leuns  XII.  king  of  France,  publislied  a- 
threat  stamped  upon  the  coins  he  issued,  that  he  would  completely  over- 
throw  the  Romish  power  ;  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  Bahi/lon,(4) 

(2)  See  Alexander  Gordon's  Life  of  Alex-  (3)  See  D?*  Bos,  Hmloire  de  la  Ligue  dii 

•ndcr  VI.,  French  from  the  English,  Am-  Cambray,  Hague,  1710,  2  vols.  8vo. 

•terd.,  1732, 2  vols.  8vo  ;  also  another  life  of  (4)  See  Christ.  Si^m.  Liebe's  Commen- 

him,  by  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  man,  tatio  de  numis  Ludovici  XTI.    epigrapho; 

written  with  more  candour  and  moderation,  Prrdam    Babylonis    Nomkn,    insignibus, 

«nd,  together  with  a  Life  of  L«o  X.,' subjoin-  Lips.,  171')',  8vo.     Compare,  however,  the 

edto  the  first  volume  of  the  Histoire  du  droit  Thesaurus  Episiolicus  Crozianus,  toni.  i ,  p. 

pnblic  ecclesiastique  Francois,  par  Mr.  D.  B.,  .238,  243.     Colonins  Histoire  litter   de  la 

Lond.,  1752, 4to.  ville  de  Lyon,  torn,  ii.,  p.  443,  <5cc.,  and  olh 

Vol.  III.— B 
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Moreover  some  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Romish  court,  relying  on  the  author. 
ity  of  this  king  and  of  the  emperor,  summoned  a  council  at  Pisa  in  the  year 
>  1511,  to  curb  the  madness  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  deliberate  on  measures  for 
a  general  reformation  of  the  inveterate  corruptions  in  religion.  But  Jti- 
lius,  relying  on  the  power  of  his  allies  and  on  his  own  resources,  laughed 
at  this  oppositiotf.  Yet  not  to  neglect  means  for  frustrating  these  designst 
he  called  another  council  to  meet  in  the  Lateran  palace,  A.D.  1512.(6) 


ere  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  there  has  been 
much  dispute  respecting  these  coins,  and  the 
object  of  them.  ILiebe  has  given  engravings 
of  these  coins.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
king's  likeness,  and  his  title;  on  the  other 
side,  the  arms  of  France  surrounded  with  the 
inscription :  Perdam  Babillonis  (instead  of 
Babytonis)  Nomen ;  or  also  simply,  Perdam 
BabtlUman.  Harduin  understood  Babylon 
here,  to  denote  th'e  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt ; 
and  he  explained  the  coin  of  a  military  expe- 
dition, which  Lewis  contemplated  agamst  the 
Turks.  But  Liebe  has  fully  confut^  this  in- 
genious Jesuit ;  and  has  shown,  that  Babylon 
means  Rome  together  with  the  pope,  and  that 
the  threatened  vengeance  was  aimed  by  the 
king  against  the  pontiff.  And  that  the  French 
church  was  not  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the 
king,  appears  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
council  of  Tours,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  note.  See  Du*  PitCs  Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  ecclesiast.,  torn, 
xiii.,  p.  13,  14,  and  Gtrdes^  Historia  Evan- 
geiii  seculo  xvi.  per  Europam  renovati,  torn. 

,iv..  Append.  No.  1. — SckL] 

(5)  JO.  HarduiiCs  Concilia,  tom.  ix.,  p. 
1559,  &c.  [Lewis  XII.  was  not  an  enemy 
to  be  despised.  He  made  preparations  for  a 
war  against  the  pope,  which  were  certainly 
great  and  imposing.  He  assembled  the  cler- 
^  of  France,  first  at  Orleans  and  then  at 
Toura,  (see  Harduin ^  1.  c,  p.  1555),  and 
proposed  to  them  the  following  questions. — 
I .  Is  it  lawful  for  the  pope  to  make  war  upon 
temporal  princes,  whose  territories  do  not 

'  belong  to  the  church  1  No. — 2.  May  the 
prince  in  such  a  case,  lawfully  opi)ose  force 
to  force,  and  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the 
church,  not  to  conquer  and  retain  them  but 
to  disable  the  pope  from  carrying  on  the  war  1 

.  Ye*. — 3.  May  a  prince  refuse  obedience  to 
a  pope,  who  is  his  enemy  and  who  makes  un- 
just war  upon  him  1  Yes .-  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  security  and  that  of  his 
people.— 4.  In  that  case,  how  are  those  af- 
fairs to  be  conducted  which  ordinarily  are 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiffi  An- 
itoer :  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Prog* 
mafic  Sanction. — 5.  May  a  Christian  prince 
defend  with  arms  another  prince  who  is  un- 
der his  protection,  a^inst  the  assaults  of  the 
pope  1  (This  question  referred  to  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  who  was  involved  in  war  with 


the  pope.)      Yes, — 6.  If  the  pope  and  a 
prince  disagree,  whether  a  case  between 
them  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  the  prince  wishes  to  leave  it 
to  referees,  and  the  pope  will  not  consent  but 
draws  the  sword,  may  the  prince  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  call  on  his  allies  to  help 
himi     Yes, — 7.  If  a  pope  pronounces  an  un-   s 
just  sentence  against  a  prince,  [with  whom 
he  is  at  variance,  and  who  cannot  safely  ap- 
pear at  Rome  to  defend  his  cause],  is  that 
sentence  binding  1     No. — 8.  If  the  pope  in 
such  a  case  should  lay  the  prince  and  his 
realm  under  an  interdict,  what  is  to  be  done  1 
Answer :  Such  an  interdict  would  be  itself  a 
nullity.     [See  the  questions  and  answers,  at 
full  length,  in  Gerdes*  Historia  Evangelii 
Ssculo  xvi.  per  Europam  renovati,  tom.  iv., 
Append.  No.  1. — TV.]    After  these  prepara- 
tory steps,  Lems  went  still  farther,  and  pur- 
posed to  have  a  general  council  called  against 
the  pope.     Tho  emperor  Maximilian  united 
in  the  measure,  and  three  cardinals  lent  their 
aid  to  the  business.    The  council  was  open- 
ed at  Pisa,  A.D.  1511,  and  after  a  few  ses- 
sions, removed  to  Milan.    The  pope  was  ci- 
ted by  the  fathers  to  appear  at  Milan  ;  and 
was  afterwards  suspended.     But  as  the  pope 
had  now  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with 
the  emperor,  and  as  nearly  all  the  assembled 
prelates  were  from  France,  the  decrees  of 
this  council  were  no  where  received  except 
in  France.    The  council  assembled  by  the 
pope  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  to  op- 
pose that  of  Pisa,  was  somewhat  larger  than 
tho  other,  yet  quite  too  small  for  a  genera) 
council ;  and  besides,  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  Italians.     It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  provincial  than  as  a  gen- 
eral council.     It  held  11  sessions  In  all.    In 
the  first,  it  was  determined  to  take  up  the 
subjects  of  the  division  caused  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a 
pacification  among  Christian  princes,  and  a 
war  against  the  Turks.     In  the  second,  the 
convention  at  Pisa  was  declared  to  be  irreg- 
ular.    In  the  third,  the  emperor  having  now 
sided  with  this  council,  severe  bulls  were 
issued  against  France.     In  the  fourth,  the 
abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
taken  up.     In  the  fifth,  simony  in  the  elec 
*ion  of  popes  was  forbidden,  and  the  French 
church  cited  to  appcKT  on  the  subject  of  \St 
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la  this  body,  the  acts  of  the  assembly  at  Pisa,  were  spiritedly  coDdemned, 
and  annulled :  and  undoubtedly,  severe  anathemas  would  have  followed 
against  Lewis  and  others,  if  death  had  not  overtaken  the  audacious  pontiff 
in  his  preparatory  steps,  A.D.  1512. 

§  7.  His  successor,  Leo  X.,  of  the  family  of  Medici,  who  was  elected  in 
the  year  1513,  was  of  a  milder  disposition,  but  no  better  guardian  of  religion 
and  piety.  The  friend  of  learned  men,  and  himself  learned  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  age,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  iitne  to  conversation  with  lit. 
erary  men,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and 
to  amusements,  and  was  averse  from  all  cares  and  business,  prodigal,  lux- 
urious, and  vain ;  perhaps  also,  according  to  a  current  report,  positively  im- 
pious. Yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Ro- 
mish  see.  For  he  took  good  care,  that  nothing  should  be  sanctioned  in 
the  Lateran  council  which  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting,  favoura- 
ble to  the  long-wished.for  reformation ;  and  at  Bologna,  A.D.  1515,  he 
persuaded  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  to  allow  the  abrogation  of  the  ordi- 
nance called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  which  had  long  been  odious  to  the 
pontifis,  and  to  cause  another,  called  the  Concordaie,  to  be  imposed  on  his 
subjects  with  their  extreme  indignation.(6) 

J  8.  Besides  the  intolerable  thirst  for  dominion  and  for  oppressing  every, 
y,  which  tormented  these  pontifl^  they  had  an  insatiable  craving  for 
money ;  which  they  caused  to  flow  from  every  province  of  the  Christian 
world  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  support  their  power  and  to  purchase  them 
friends.  And  it  woidd  seem  not  preposterous  or  unsuitable,  for  the  heads 
of  the  Christian  republic  to  demand  tribute  from  their  subjects.  For  who 
can  deny,  that  the  sovereign  ruler  of  a  commonwealth  (and  such  the  pon- 
tifl&  claimed  to  be)  is  entitled  to  a  revenue  from  the  whole  state  1  But  as 
the  term  tribute  was  too  offensive,  and  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
temporal  sovereigns,  the  pontifis  managed  the  aflidr  more  discreetly,  and  * 
robbed  the  unwary  of  their  money,  by  various  artifices  concealed  under  an 
appearance  of  religion.(7)     Among  these  artifices,  what  were  called  indul 

abore-named  Sanction.     Soon  ifler,  JuUum  land,  toI.  iii.,  p.  3.     Cat.  Egatse  de  Bov- 

died ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  feventh  sesaioni,  knf^M  Historia  Acad.  Paric.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  61- 

the  coancil  was  adjoomed,  both  hf  the  new  109.    Du  Clos^  Histoire  de  Louis  XI. ;  His- 

pope  Leo  X.  and  by  the  votes  of  its  mem-  toire  du  droit  fjcclesiastioue  Francois,  tome 

ben.     In  the  eifffath   session,  Letns  XII.  i..  Diss,  iz.,  p.  415.     Add,  Mcnagiansi  torn, 

was  present  hy  his  envoys ;  and  the  pope  iii.,  p.  285.     [See  also  the  preceding  toI- 

forbid  the  studyrog  of  philosophy*  inoro  than  ume,  p.  435,  note  (24). — Tr."] 
fi?e  y«ars,  wi^out  proceeding  to  theolofiry        (7)  [Whoever  would  learn  the  whole  art 

and  jurisprudence.     The  ninth   and   tenth  and  mystery  of  ihe  financial  concerns  of  the 

sessions  were   devoted  to   trivial  matters,  Romish  court,  m^y  consult  Le  BreVt  Mag- 

which  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  raised  azino  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  ard 

concerning  a  reformation  of  the  church.    At  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Catholic  states,  vol. 

length  the  coancil  closed,  in  its  eleventh  ses-  ii.,  p.  605,  and  vol.  iii..  p.  3.  where  is  an 

sioo.  May  16th,  1517. — Schl.1  essay,  entitled,  History  of  the  Romish  chan- 

(6)  The  Praginatic  Sanction  of  the  French,  eery  regulations;  and  also  an  essay  by  a 

is  extant  in  HwduiiCM  Concilia,  tom.  viii.,  learned  Neapolitan,  on  the  Romish  chancery 

p.  1949.    The  ConcordaU  is  in  the  same  regulations  and  the  reservation  of  l>enefices. 

work,  tom.  ix.,  p.  1867 ;  also  in  Godfr,  Will,  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the 

LtHmitXy  Mantissa  Codicis  Diplomat.,  pt.  i.,  productiveness  of  these  chancery  regulations, 

p.  158,  dec.    Add  pt.  ii.,  p.  358,  dtc.     For  a  ne  need  only  compute  the  part  of  them  re- 

iuMory  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  of  the  lating  to  Annates.     Of  these  Luther  made 

Coneorddte  that  succeeded  it,  see  Gilbert  a  computation,  in  his  tract  entitled,  Legatio 

Bwnet^s  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Eng-  Adriani  pape,  &c.,  which  conuins  sn  essay 
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gencesy  that  is,  liberty  to  buy  off  the  punishments  of  their  sins  by  contribu« 
ting  money  to  pious  uses,  held  a  distinguished  place.  And  to  these  re. 
course  was  had,  as  often  as  the  papal  treasury  became  exhausted,  to  the 
immense  injury  of  the  public  interests.  Under  some  plausible,  but  for  the 
most  part  false  pretext,  the  ignorant  and  timorous  people  were  beguiled 
with  the  prospect  of  great  advantage,  by  the  hawkers  of  indulgences,  who 
were  in  general  base  and  profligate  characters.  (8) 

§  9.  But  notwithstanding  the  reverence  for  the  sovereign  pontiffs  was  ex- 
tremely  high,  yet  the  more  intelligent,  especially  among  the  Germans,  the 
French,  English;  and  Flemings,  denied  their  entire  exemption  from  error, 
and  their  superiority  to  all  law.  For  after  the-  period  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  the  belief  prevailed,  among  all  except  the  monks,  the 
Romish  parasites,  and  the  superstitious  vulgar,  that  the  pontiff's  authority 
was  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  that  his  decisions  were  not  in- 
fallible, and  that  he  might  be  deposed  by  a  council,  if  he  was  guilty  of 
manifest  errors  and  gross  crimes,  or  plainly  neglected  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion.- And  hence  arose  those  high  expectations  and  those  intense  desires 
for  a  general  council,  in  the  minds  of  the  wiser  portions  of  the  age ;  and 
those  frequent  appeals  to  such  a  future  council,  whenever  the  Romish  court 
committed  offences  against  justice  and  piety. 

§  10.  The  subordinate  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  eagerly  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  head  and  leader.  Most  of  the  bishops,  with 
the  canons  their  associates,  led  luxurious  and  jovial  lives,  in  the  daily  com- 
mission  of  sins,  and  sauandered  in  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  those 
funds,  which  the  preceding  generations  had  consecrated  to  God  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Most  of  them  likewise  treated  the  people  subject  to 
their  control  much  more  rigorously  and  harshly,  than  the  civil  magistrates 
and  princes  treated  their  dependants.  The  greater  part  of  the  priests,  on 
account  of  their  indolence,  their  unchastity,  their  avarice,  their  love  of 
pleasure,  their  ignorance,  and  their  levity,  were  regarded  with  utter  con- 
on  the  nature  of  Annates  ;  Wiltemb.,  1538,  chastity,  under  the  most  abominable  circum- 
4to.  A  still  fuller  account  may  be  seen  in  stances.  The  ingenuous  French  Catholic 
the  tract  published  by  MarceUus  Silber^  at  divine,  Claude  Espcnci^  in  his  Comment,  in 
Campo  Flore  near  Rome,  1514,  under  the  Epist.  ad  Titum,  0pp.,  lorn,  i.,  p.  479,  in- 
title  of  Taxa  cancellari®  Apostolicap  et  Taxa  dignantly  wrote  concerning  this  book  :  Pro- 
sanctaj  poenitentia ;  and  which  was  repuh-  stat  et  veluli  in  qujestu  pro  meretrice  sedet 
lished  at  Cologne  by  Co/ini,  1615,  and  at  palam,  &c.,  that  is,  '♦  there  is  a  book  extant, 
Paris,  1520,  and  afterwards  in  the  Supple-  which  like  a  venal  prostitute  appears  openly 
ment  to  the  Councils,  vol.  vi.  It  occurs  before  the  public  here  at  Paris,  and  is  now 
also  in  the  Ocesnus  Juris,  or  the  Tractatus  for  sale,  as  it  long  has  been,  entitled  Taxa 
Tractatuum,  torn,  zv.,  part  i.,  p.  368,  &c.  camers  seu  cancellarise  apostolics  ;  from 
[It  was  frequently  published,  with  notes  and  which  more  crimes  can  be  learned,  than  from 
comments,  and  some  diversity  in  the  text ;  all  the  writings  concerning  the  vices ;  and 
whence  the  CathoUcs  placed  it  in  the  list  of  in  which  license  is  promised  to  very  many, 
books  prohibited,  a9  being  perverted  by  the  and  absolution  offered  to  all  purchasers." — 
Protestants.     See  Bay/c'*  Dictionnaire  hist.     Schl."] 

crit.,  articles  Pinct^  and  Bank  (Lawrence). —  (8)  [The  German  princes  and  states  both 
Tr.]  It  contains  the  tariff  of  dues  to  be  paid  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  assembled  in  the  diet 
to  the  papal  chancery  for  all  absolutions,  dis-  at  Nuremburg,  A.D.  1522,  complained  loudly 
pensations,  &c.  According  to  this  book,  a  of  the  papal  mdulgences,  as  exhausting  the 
dean  may  be  absolved  from  a  murder,  for  resources  of  the  country,  and  subverting 
twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot,  for  thi'ee  piety  and  good  morals;  in  their  Centum 
hundred  livres,  may  commit  a  murder  when-  Gravamina  nationis  Germanicae,  No.  4,  &c 
cTcr  he  pleases.  And  for  one  third  of  that  — Tr.] 
stun,  any  clergyman  may  be  guilty  of  un- 
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tempt,  not  only  by  the  wise  and  the  good  but  likewise  by  the  common 
peoplc.(9)  For  as  sacred  offices  were  now  every  where  bought  and  sold, 
it  was  difficult  for  honest  and  pious  men  to  get  possession  of  any  good  living 
in  the  church,  but  very  easy  for  the  vicious  and  imprincipled.   . 

§  11.  The  immense  swarms  of  monks  produced  every  where  great 
grievances  and  complaints*  Yet  tliis  age,  which  stood  midway  between 
light  and  dfirkness,  would  patiently  have  borne  with  this  indolent  throng, 
if  they  had  only  exhibited  some  show  of  piety  and  decorum.  But 
the  Benedictines,  and  the  other  orders  which  were  allowed  to  possess 
lands  and  fixed  revenues,  abused  their  wealth,  and  rushed  headlong  into 
every  species  of  vice,  regardless  altogether  of  the  rules  they  professed, 
Tlie  Mendicant  orders  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  those  who  professed 
to  follow  the  rules  of  Dominic  and^jprono^,  by  their  rustic  impudence, 
their  ridiculous  superstition,  their  ignorance  and  cruelty,  their  rude  and 
brutish  conduct,  alienated  the  minds  of  most  people  from  them.  They  all 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  learning,  and  were  very  unfriendly  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  certain  excellent  men  who  laboured  to  improve  the  system  of  edu. 
cation,  and  who  assailed  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  both  orally  and  in 
their  writings.  This  is  evident  from  what  befell  Reuchlinj  Erasmus^  and 
others.(lO) 

§  12.  No  order  of  monks  was  more  powerful  and  influential,  than  that  of 
the  Dominicans.  For  they  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  church,  they 
presided  every  where  over  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  and  in 
the  courts  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  they  had  the  care  of 
souls,  or  held  the  office  of  confessors.  Yet  about  this  time  they  incurred 
very  great  odium  among  all  good  men,  by  various  things  but  especially  by 
their  base  artifices  and  frauds ;  (among  which,  the  tragedy  at  Berne  A.D. 
1509,  stands  conspicuous  :)(11)  likewise  by  persecuting  the  learned  and 

(9)  See,  besides  others,  Cornelius  Aw-  by  a  Fraociflcan  monk  of  Bern,  in  U^  year 
reUus  GauiAnus^  Apocalypsis  seu  Visio'  1509.  The  subsunce  of  it  is  this.  A  Do- 
mirabilis  super  miserabili  statu  matris  ec-  minican  monk  named  Wigand  Wirtj  preacb- 
cle«iK  ;  in  Casp.  BwrtnanrCg  Analecta  His-  in^  at  Frankfort  A.D.  1607,  so  violently  aa- 
torica  de  Hadriano  VI.,  p.  245, 4Scc.,  Utrecht,  sailed  the  doctrine  of  the  immaadaXe  con^ 
1727,  4to.  ception  of  the  virgin  Mary,  (^le  favourite 

(10)  iReucklin  or  Carmio^  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans)^  that  he  was 
promoter  of  Hebrew  ana  Rabbinic  learning  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  con- 
in  Germany.  The  Dominicans  of  Cologne,  duct.  His  brethren  of  the  Dominican  order, 
to  bring  it  into  disgrace,  prompted  John  in  their  convention  at  Wimpfen  formed  a 
P/efferkom,  a  converted  Jew,  to  publish  a  plan  to  aid  him,  and  to  convmce  the  world 
work  on  the  blasphemies  contained  in  the  that  the  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
books  of  the  Jews.  This  induced  the  em-  late  conception  was  false.  Bern  was  se- 
peror  Maximilian,  in  the  year  1509,  to  or-  lected  for  the  scene  of  their  operations.  The 
der  all  Jewish  books  to  be  burned ;  which  prior,  subprior,  preacher,  and  steward  of  the 
however  Reucklin  happily  preventeid  from  Dominican  cloister  at  Bern,  undertook  f 
takingpIace.—^Enumutf  published  the  Greek  get  up  miracles  and  revelations  for  the  oc« 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  many  works  of  casion.  A  simple  honest  rustic,  by  the 
the  fathers  ;  by  which  the  ignorant  monks  name  of  John  Jtlser,  who  had  just  entered 
represented  him  as  sinning  against  the  Holy  upon  his  novitiate  in  the  monastery,  was  se- 
Gnost. — Schl."]  lected  as  their  tool.     The  subprior  appeared 

(11)  On  the  notorious  imposition  of  the  to  him  one  night,  dressed  in  white,  and  pre- 
OMmks  of  Bern,  see,  among  many  others,  tending  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  friar  who  had 
Jo.  Henr.  HottingeT*9  Historia  Eccles. '  been  a  nundred  and  sixty  years  in  purgatory. 
Helvet,  torn,  i.,  p.  334,  &c.  [Historia  He  wailed,  and  entreated  of  Je/scr  to  afford 
EccIm.  Nov.,  ssbcuL  xvi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  834,  &c.  him  aid.  Jetxer  promised  to  do  it,  aa  far 
The  naiTative  there  inserted,  viras  drawn  up  aa  he  was  able ;  and  the  next  morning  re- 
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the  good,  and  branding  them  as  heretics ;  and  also  by  extending  their  own 
privSeges  and  honours  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  most  unjustly  oppress, 
ing  their  adyersaries.(12)  It  was  these  monks  especially,  who  prompted 
Leo  X.  to  the  imprudent  step  of  publicly  condemning  Martin  Luiher. 

§  13.  Many  of  the  mendicant  monks  held  the  principal  chairs  in  the 
universities  and  schoob ;  and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  light  of 
science  and  polite  learning,  which  had  begun  to  difiuse  itself  through  most 
countries  of  Europe,  could  not  more  effectually  dispel  the  clouds  of  igno- 


ported  his  ▼ision  to  bis  superiors.    Thcnr  En- 
couraged him  to  ffo  on,  and  to  confer  freely 
with  the  ghost,  if  he  appeared  again.     A 
few  nights  after,  the  ghost  made   his  ap- 
pearance, attended  by  two  devils,  his  tor- 
mentors ;  and  thanked  Jetzer  for  the  relax- 
ation of  his  suffering,  in  consequence  of 
Jetzer**  prayers,  fasting,  &,c.     He  also  in- 
structed Jetzer  rcspectms  the  views  enter- 
tained in  the  other  world,  concerning  the 
inunaculate  conception,  and  the  detention 
of  some  pontiffs  and  others  in  purgatory,  for 
having  persecuted  the  deniers  of  that  doc- 
trine ;  and  promised  Jetzer  that  St.  Barbara 
should  appear  to  him  and  give  him  farther 
instruction.    Accordingly,  Uie  subprior  as- 
sumed a  female  garb  on  a  succeeding  night, 
and  appeared  to  Jetzer.-   She  revealed  to 
him  some  parts  of  his  secret  history,  which 
the  preacher  his  confessor,  had  drawn  from 
him  at  his  confessions.    Jetzer  vtm  com- 
pletely duped.     St,  Barbara  promised,  that 
the  virgin  Mary  should  appear  to  him.     She, 
or  the  subprior  personating  her,  did  so ;  and 
assured  him,  that  she  was  not  conceived  free 
from  original  sin,  though  she  was  delivered 
from  it  three  hours  af^r  her  birth ;  that  it 
was  a  grievous  thing  to  her,  to  see  that  er- 
roneous opinion  spread  abroad.     She  blamed 
the  Franciscans  much,  aa  being  the  chief 
cause  of  this  false  belief.     She  also  an- 
nounced the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Bern, 
because  the  people  did  not  expel  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  cease  from  receiving  a  pension 
from  the  French  king.    She  appeared  re- 
peatedly, gave  Jetzer  much  instruction,  and 
promised  to  impress  on  him  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ ;  which  she  declared  were  never 
impressed  on  St.  Francis,  or  any  other  per- 
son.    She  accordingly  seized  his  right  hand, 
ami  thrust  a  nail  through  it.    This  so  pained 
him,  that  be  became  restive  under  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  she  promised  to  impress  the  other 
wounds  without  giving  him  pain.    The  con- 
spirators now  gave  him  medicated  drugs, 
which  stupified  him;   and  then  made  the^ 
other  wounds  upon  him,  while  senseless." 
Hitherto  the  subprior  h^d  been  the  principal 
actor.    But  now  the  preacher  undertook  to 
personata  St.  Mary ;  and  Jetzer  knew  his 
▼oico,  and  from  thu  time  began  to  suspect 


the  whole  to  be  an  imposition.  All  attempts 
to  hoodwink  him  became  fruitless ;  he  was 
completely  undeceived.  They  next  endeav- 
oured to  bring  him  to  join  voluntarily  in  the 
plot,  ^e  was  persuaded  to  do  so.  But 
they  imposed  upon  him  such  intolerable  aus- 
terities, and  were  detected  by  him  in  such 
impious  and  inunoral  conduct,  that  he  wished 
to  leave  the  monastery.  They  would  not  let 
him  go ;  and  were  so  fearful  of  his  betraying 
their  secret,  which  was  now  drawing  crowds 
to  their  monastery  and  promised  them  great 
advantage,  that  they  determined  to  destroy 
him  by  poison.  Jetzer ^  by  listening  at  their 
door,  got  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  was  so 
on  his  guard,  that  they  could  not  succeed, 
though  they  used  a  consecrated  host  as  the 
medium  of  the  poison.  He  eloped  from  the 
monastery,  and  dixnilged  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  four  conspirators  were  appre- 
hended, tried  for  blasphemy  and  profaninr 
holy  ordinances,  delivered  over  to  the  civU 
power,  burned  at  the  stake  in  1509,  and 
their  ashes  cast  into  the  river  near  Bern. — 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story,  which  the 
Franciscan  narrator  has  drawn  out  to  a  te- 
dious length,  with  great  minuteness,  and  not 
a  little  esprit  du*  corps. — Tr.'\ 

(12)  See  Bilib.  Pirckheimer*s  Epistle  to 
the  ^ntiff  Hadrian  VI.,  de  Dominicanorum 
flagitiis ;  in  his  0pp.,  p.  372,  whence  Dan. 
Gerdes  copied  it,  m  his  introduct.  ad  His- 
toriam  renovati  Evangelii,  tom.  i.,  Append, 
p.  170.  [This  learned  and  candid  civilian 
and  Catholic  of  Norimberg,  who  correspond- 
ed with  all  the  leading  men  of  Germany, 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  (which  was  in  1530),  wrote 
a  respectful  and  excellent  letter  to  pope 
Adrian  VI.,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  true  atate  of  things  in 
Germany.  The  grand  cause  of  all  the  com- 
motions there,  he  supposed  to  be  the  Domtn" 
icans,  who  by  their  persecution  of  Capnio 
and  of  all  literaiv  men,  and  by  their  pride 
and  insolence  and  base  conduct,  particularly 
in  trumpeting  the  papal  indulgences,  aliena- 
ted almost  all  the  intelligent  and  honest  from 
the  church,  and  then  by  their  violent  meas- 
ures drove  them  to  open  opposition  to  the 
pontiffs.— Tr.] 
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F&iice  and  stupidity.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  decorated  with  the 
splendid  titles  of  ArUsta,  Gratnmatici,  Physicij  and  Dialecticiy  in  a  most 
disgusting  style,  loaded  the  memories  of  their  pupils  with  a  multitude  of 
barbarous  terms  and  worthless  distinctions ;  and  when  the  pupil  could  re- 
peat these  with  volubility,  he  was  regarded  as  eloquent  and  erudite.  All 
the  philosophers  extolled  Aristotle  beyond  measure,  but  no  one  followed 
him,  indeed  none  of  them  understood  him.  For  what  they  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle^  was  a  confused  mass  of  obscure  notions,  sentences, 
and  divisions,  the  import  of  which  not  even  the  chiefs  of  the  school  could 
comprehend.  And  if  among  these  thorns  of  scholastic  wisdom,  there  was 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  destroyed 
by  the  senseless  altercations  of  the  difierent  sects,  especially  the  Scotists  and 
Thandsts,  the  )EUalists  and  Nominalists,  from  which  no  university  was  free. 

§  14.  How  perversely  and  ineptly  theology  was  taught  in  this  age,  ap- 
pears  fV*om  all  the  books  it  hqis  transmitted  to  us,  which  are  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  their  bulk.  Of  the  Biblical  doctors,  or  expounders  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  only  here  and  there  an  individual  remained.  Even 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  mother  and  queen 
of  all  the  rest,  not  a  man  could  be  found,  when  Luther  arose,  competent 
to  dispute  with  him  out  of  the  Scriptures.(13)  Such  as  remained  of  this 
class,  neglected  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  investigate  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  languages 
and  of  the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  insipidly  wandered  afler  concealed  and 
hidden  meanings.  Nearly  all  the  theologians  were  PosiUvi  and  Sententi' 
arii;  who  deemed  it  a  great  achievement  both  in  speculative  and  practical 
theology,  either  to  overwhelm  the  subject  with  a  torrent  of  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  or  to  anatomize  it  according  to  the  laws  of  dialectics.  And 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  any  text,  they 
appealed  invariably  to  what  was  called  the  Glossa  Ordinaria ;  and  the 
phrase  Glossa  dicU^  was  as  common  and  decisive  in  their  lips,  as  anciently 
the  phrase  ipse  dixit^  in  the  Pjrthagorean  school. 

^15.  These  doctors,  however,  disputed  among  themselves  with  suffi- 
cient freedom  on  various  points  of  doctrine,  and  even  upon  those  which 
were  considered  essential  to  salvation.  For  a  great  many  points  of  doc- 
trine  had  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  as 
the  phrase  was  by  the  holy  see ;  and  the  pontiffs  were  not  accustomed, 
unless  there  was  some  special  reason,  to  make  enactments  that  would 
restrain  liberty  of  opinion  on  subjects  not  connected  either  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  holy  see  or  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  clergy. 
Hence  many  persons  of  great  eminence  might  be  named,  who  safely  ad. 
vanced  the  same  opinions  and  not  without  applause,  before  Luther*s  day, 
which  were  afterwards  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime.  And  doubtless,  Iai» 
ther  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  with  them,  if  he  had  not  attacked 
the  system  of  Roman  finance,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  the  supremacy 
of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Dominican  order. 

(13)  [This  wu  not  ttrange.    Many  of  the  heretic,  and  as  cxpoainff  Christianity  to  great 

doctors  of  theology  in  those  times,  had  never  danger   by  making  .tne   New  Testament 

read  the  Bible.     Carotastadi  expressly  tells  known.     Many  of  the  monks  regarded  the 

as,  this  was  the  case  with  himself.    When-  Bihle  as  a  book  which  abounded  in  nomer- 

ever  one  freely  read  the  Bible,  he  was  cried  ous  errors. — Van  Bin.] 
OQt  against,  as  one  making  innoTations.  a 
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§  16.  The  public  worship  of  Grod  consisted  ahnost  wholly  in  a  round  of 
ceremonies ;  and  those  for  the  most  part  vain  and  useless,  being  calculated 
not  to  affect  the  heart  but  to  dazzle  the  eye.  Those  who  deSvered  ser- 
mons, (which  many  were  not  able  to  do),  filled  the  ears  of  the  people  with 
pretended  miracles,  ridiculous  fables,  wretched  quibbles,  and  similar  trash, 
thrown  together  without  judgment.(14)  There  are  still  extant  many  ex- 
amples  of  such  discourses,  which  no  good  man  can  read  without  indigna. 
tion.  If  among  these  declaimers  there  were  some  inclined  to  be  more 
grave,  for  them  certain  commonplace  arguments  were  prepared  and  made 
out,  on  which  they  vociferated  on  almost  all  occasions,  by  the  hour ;  such 
for  instance,  as  the  authority  of  the  holy  mother  church,  and  the  obedience 
due  to  it ; .  the  influence  of  the  saints  with  God,  and  their  virtues  and  merits ; 
the  dignity,  glory,  and  kindness  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ; 
the  enriching  of  the  churches  and  monasteries ;  the  necessity  of  what  they 
called  good  works  in  order  to  salvation  ;  the  intolerable  flames  of  purg<u 
iory ;  and  the  utility  of  indulgences.  To  preach  to  the  people  nothing  but 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  and  his  merits,  and  that  pure  love  of  God  and 
men  which  springs  from  faith,  would  have  added  little  to  the  treasures  and 
emoluments  of  good  mother  church. 

^  17.  From  these  causes  there  was,  among  all  classes  and  ranks  in 
every  country,  an  amazing  ignorance  on  religious  subjects  ;  and  no  less 
superstition,  united  with  gross  corruption  of  morals.  Those  who  presided 
over  the  ceremonies  willingly  tolerated  these  evils,  and  indeed  encouraged 
them  m  various  ways,  rather  than  strove  to  stifle  them,  well  knowing  that 
their  own  int^i-ests  were  depending  on  them.  Nor  did  most  of  them  think 
it  advisable  to  oppose  strenuously  the  corruption  of  morals ;  for  they  well 
knew  that  if  the  crimes  and  sins  of  the  people  were  diminished,  the  sale 
of  indulgences  would  also  decrease,  and  they  would  of  couJ-se  derive  much 
less  revenue  from  expiations  and  other  similar  sources.(15) 

(14)  [The  Easter  sermon* -in  particular,'  a  restoration  to  fellowship  by  a  public  pen- 
are  proof  of  this;  in  which  the  preachers  ance,  in  which  they  entreated  the  brethren  to 
were  emulous  to  provoke  laughter  among  the  forgive  their  offence,  standing  hefore  the 
audience,  by  repeating  ludicrous  stories,  low  door  of  the  church  clothed  in  the  ffarb  of 
jests,  and  whimsical  incidents.  This  was  call-  mourning.  This  ecclesiastical  puniuiment, 
ed  emphatically,  EasUr  laughter ;  and  it  still  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  9aiu faction 
has  its  admirers  in  some  portions  of  the  made  to  the  community,  and  was  called  by 
Catholic  church.  John  (Ecolampadius  in  that  name,  and  which  prevented  much  irreg- 
tho  year  1518,  published  at  Basil,  a  tract  of  nlarity  among  Christians,  was  afterwards 
32  pages  4to,  entitled :  De  risa  paschali,  moderated,  ami  sometimes  remitted,  in  the 
(Ecolampadii  ad  W.  Capitonem  theolo^m  case  of  infirm  persons ;  and  this  remission 
epistola.  See  J.  C.  FutslirCs  Beytra^e  was  called  indulgenec,  indulgerUia,  Oriffi- 
zur  Kirchen-Reformationsgesch.  des  Sweit-  nally  therefore,  indulgences  were  merely  the 
zerlandes,  vol.  t.,  p.  447,  dec. — Sehl.}  remission  of  ecclesiastical  punishmentf,  im- 

(15)  [SchUgd  here  inserts  the  following  posed  on  the  lapsed  and  other  gross  offend- 
history  of  popish  indulgences,  according  to  era.  When  persecutions  cearod,  and  the 
the  views  of  Dr.  Moshcim ;  derived  un-  principal  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  reg- 
doubtedly  from  his  public  lectures,  which  ulation  no  longer  existed,  these  punishments 
SchUgel  himself  had  heard,  and  has  frequent-  might  have  been  laid  aside.  [Not  so :  for 
ly  referred  to. — Tr.  The  origin  of  indul-  relapsing  into  idolatry,  was  only  one  among 
gences  must  be  sought  in  the  earliest  history  the  many  offences,  tor  which  penance  was 
of  the  church.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the  imposed ;  and  as  persecutions  ceased  and 
Christian  church,  such  Christians  as  were  the  church  became  rich  and  corrupt,  other 
excluded  from  the  communion,  on  account  sins  were  multiplied ;  so  that  the  ground  for 
of  their  relapses  in  times  of  persecution,  or  inflicting  church  censures  rather  increased, 
on  account  of  other  heinous  sins,  had  to  seek  than  diminished. — Tr,}    They  continued ; 
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§  18.  Tet  the  more  ruinous  the  evils  prevalent  throughout  the  church, 
the  more  earnestly  was  a  reformation  longed  for,  by  all  who  were  governed 
cither  by  good  sense  and  solid  learning  or  by  a  regard  to  piety.  Nor  was 
the  number  of  these  in  the  whole  Latin  world,  by  any  means  small.  The 
majority  of  them  did  not  indeed  wish  to  see  the  constitution  and  organiza- 
•nd  the  iJoctrine  gradually  grew  up,  that    his  vicegerent.   Yet  this  release  from  the  pan* 


Christ  had  atoned  for  the  eternal  ponishment 
of  sin,  but  not  for  its  temporary  punishment, 
riie  temporary  pomshment  they  divided  into 
chat  of  the  present  life,  and  that  of  the  future 
life  or  of  purgatory.  It  was  held,  that  every 
man  who  would  attain  salvation,  must  suffer 
the  temporary  punishment  of  his  sins,  either 
m  the  present  world,  or  in  the  flames  of  purga- 
tory ;  and  thaf  the  confessor  to  whom  avman 
confessed  his  sins,  had  the  power  to  adjudge 
and  impo^  this  temporary  punishment.  The 
punishment  thus  imposed  consisted  of  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  flagellation,  6Le.  But  among 
Che  persons  liable  to  such  punishments,  were 
frequently  persons  of  distinction  and  wealth. 
And  for  these,  the  principle  of  admitting  rub- 
Mtituttt  was  introduced.  And  there  were 
monies,  who  for  compensation  paid  them, 
would  endure  these  punishments  in  behalf  of 
the  nch.  But  as  every  man  could  not  avail 
himself  of  this  relief,  they  at  last  commuted 
thai  penance  into  a  pious  mulct,  pis  mulcta. 
Whoever,  for  instsnce,  was  bound  to  whip 
himself  for  several  weeks,  might  pay  to  the 
church  or  to  the  monastery,  ti  ceruin  sum 
of  money,  or  give  it  a  piece  of  land,  and  then 
be  rele«eed  from  the  penance.  I'bus  Fejnn 
of  Prance,  having,  with  the  consent  of  the 
pope,  dethroned  the  lawful  monarch  of  that 
country,  gave  to  the  church  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  As  the  popes  perceived  that 
something  might  be  gained  in  this  way,  they 
assumed  wboily  to  Uiemselves  the  right  of 
commuting  canonical  penances  for  pecuniary 
satisfactions,  which  evety  bishop  had  before 
exercised  in  his  own  diocese.  At  first  they 
released  only  from  the  punishments  of  sin  in 
the  present  world ;  but  in  the  foorteenth  cen- 
tury, they  extended  this  release  also  to  the 
Enishmeota  of  purgatory.  Jesus,  they  said, 
I  not  removed  all  the  punishments  of  sin. 
Those  which  he  has  not  removed,  are  either 
the  punishments  of  this  world,  that  is,  the 
penances  which  confessors  enjoin,  or  the 
punisbmenta  of  the  future  world,  thst  is,  those 
of  purgatory.  An  indulgence  frees  a  person 
from  both  these.  The  first,  the  pope  remits 
by  his  papal  power  as  sovereign  lord  of  the 
chnrch ;  just  as  the  sovereign  of  a  country 
can  commute  the  corporeal  punishment, 
which  the  inferior  judges  decree,  into  pecu- 
niary mulcU.  The  last,  he  remiu,  (as  Ben- 
tikt  XIV.  says  in  his  bull  for  the  jubilee), 
jve  suflh^ ;  that  is,  by  his  prevalent  inter- 
cession with  God,  who  can  deny  nothing  to 
Vol.  III.— C 


ishments  of  sin,  cannot  be  bestowed  gratis. 
There  must  he  an  equivalent,  that  is«  some 
money,  which  is  given  to  the  pope  for  reli- 
gious uses.  Princes  indeed  never  release  a 
man  from  corporeal  punishment,  unless  he 
petitions  for  it.  But  the  vicegerent  of  Christ 
18  more  gracious  thsn  other  judges,  and 
causes  his  indulgences  to  be  freely  offered 
to  the  whole  church,  and  to  he  proclaimed 
aloud  throughout  the  Christian  world.  These 
principles  carried  into  operation  drew  im- 
mense sums  of  money  to  Rome.  When 
such  indulgences  were  to  be  published,  the 
disposal  of  them  was  commonly  farmed  out 
For  the  papal  court  could  not  always  wait  to 
have  the  money  collected  and  conveyed  from 
every  country  of  Europe.  And  there  were 
rich  merehants  at  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
Augsburg,  wh<^  purchased  the  indulgences 
for  a  particular  province,  and  paid  to  the  pa- 
pal chancery  handsome  sums  for  them.  Thus 
both  parties  were  benefited.  Ihe  chancery 
came  at  once  into  possession  of  large  sums 
of  money  ;  and  the  farmers  did  not  fail  of  a 
good  barg  lin.  They  were  careful  to  employ 
skilful  hawkers  of  the  indulgences,  persons 
whose  boldness  and  imptidence  bore  due  pro- 
portion to  the  eloquence  with  which  they  im- 
posed upon  the  simple  people.  Yet  that  this 
species  of  traffic  might  have  a  religious  as- 
pect, the  nope  appointed  the  archbishops  of 
the  several  provinces  to  be  his  commissaries, 
who  in  his  name  published,  that  indulgences 
were  to  be  sold,  and  generally  selected  the 
persons  to  hawk  them,  and  for  this  service 
shared  the  profits  with  the  merchants  who 
farmed  them.  These  papal  hawkers  enjoy- 
ed great  privileges,  and  however  odious  to 
the  civil  authorities,  they  were  not  to  l>e 
molested.  Complaints  indeed  were  msde 
against  these  contributions,  levied  by  the 
popes  upon  all  Christian  Europe.  Kings 
and  princes,  clergy  and  laity,  bishops,  mon- 
asteriea,  and  confessors,  all  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  ihem ;  the  former,  that  their 
countries  were  impoverished,  under  the  pro- 
text  of  crusades  that  were  never  undertaken, 
and  of  wars  against  heretics  and  Turks ;  and 
the  latter,  that  their  letters  of  indulgence 
were  rendered  ineflicient,  and  the  people  re- 
leased from  ecclesiastical  discipline.  jButat 
Home,  all  were  deaf  to  these  complaints ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  revolution  produced 
by  Luther,  that  unhappy  Europe  obtained  the 
desired  relief.— Sa/.J 
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linn  uf  the  church  altered,  nor  the  doctrines  which  had  become  sacred  bj 
ion^r  admission  rejected,  nor  the  rites  and  ceremonies  abrogated ;  but  only, 
to  have  some  bounds  set  to  the  power  of  the  pontifi&,  the  corrupt  monds 
and  the  impositions  of  the  clergy  corrected,  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
the  people  dispelled,  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  people  under  colour 
of  religion  removed.  But  as  none  of  these  reforms  could  be  effected,  with- 
out first  extirpating  various  absurd  and  impious  opinions  which  gave  birth 
to  the  evils,  or  without  purging  the  existing  religion  from  its  corruptions, 
all  those  may  be  considered  as  implicitly  demanding  a  reformation  of  re/i- 
jfiou,  who  are  represented  as  calling  for  a  reformation  of  the  church  both 
in  its  head  and  in  its  members, 

§  19.  What  little  of  real  piety  still  remained,  existed  as  it  were  under 
the  patronage  of  those  called  Mystics,  For  this  class  of  persons,  both  by 
their  tongues  and  by  their  pens,  avoiding  all  scholastic  disputations,  and 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  mere  external  worship,  exhorted  men  to  strive 
only  to  obtain  holiness  of  heart  and  communion  with  God.  And  hence 
they  were  loved  and  respected,  by  most  of  those  who  seriously  and  earnest- 
ly sought  for  salvation.  Yet  as  all  of  them  associated  the  vulgar  errors 
and  superstitions  with  their  precepts  of  piety,  and  many  of  them  were  led 
into  strange  opinions  by  their  excessive  love  of  contemplation,  and  were 
out  little  removed  from  fanatical  delirium,  more  powerfiil  auxiliaries  than 
they,  were  necessary  to  the  subjugation  of  the  inveterate  prejudices. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMENCEMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REF0RMATI02I, 
TILL  THE   PRESENTMENT  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION ;    [oR   FROM  A.I). 

1517-1630.] 

\  1.  The  beginning  of  tho  Heformation.— f  2.  Luther.— f  8.  John  Tetzel  preaches  In- 
dulgences, in  1517. — fj  4.  State  of  the  Question  between  these  two  Persons. — ^  5.  The 
Opposers  of  the  former,  and  Patrons  of  the  latter. — ^  6.  Conference  of  Luther  with 
Cajeun  at  Augsburg.—^  7.  The  Issue  of  it.— ^  8.  Proceedings  of  Miltitz.  All  Plans 
for  Peace  frustrated.—^  9.  The  Discussions  st  Leipsic.  Eckius.  CaroIosUdt. — ^  10. 
Philip  Meianctlion. — f  11.  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.—^  12.  Luther 
is  Excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  in  1520. — ^  13.  He  withdraws  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Romish  Church.—^  14.  The  Rise  of  the  Lutheran  Church.—^  15.  The  Diet  o^ 
Worms,  in  1521.—-^  16.  The  Events  of  it.  Luther  is  Proscribed.—^  17.  His  Pursuits, 
after  leaving  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.— ^  18.  Hadrian  VI.  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in 
1622.—^  19.  Clement  VII.  A.D.  1524.—*  20.  Carolosudt.  Zwingle.— *  21.  War 
of  the  Peasants  in  1525. — *  22.  Death  of  Frederic  the  Wise.     John  his  Successor. — 

*  23.  The  Diet  of  Spire  in  1526.—*  24.  Subsequent  Progress  of  the  Reformation.— 

♦  25.  The  Diet  of  Spire  in  1529.  The  Protestants.-*  26.  Their  Alliance.—*  27.  The 
Conference  at  Marpurg,  in  1529. — *  28.  The  Diet  to  be  assembled  at  Augsburg. — *  29. 
The  State  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  about  the  year  1530.—*  30.  Reformation  ei^ 
fected  in  Denmark  bv  Christiem. — *  31.  It  was  completed  by  Frederic  and  by  Chrie- 
tian  III. — *  32.  A  Discrimination  to  be  made,  in  regsrd  to  the  Swedish  snd'  Danish 
Reformation. — *  33.  The  Reformation  in  France.—*  34.  Reformation  in  other  Coun- 
tries in  Europe. 

§  I.  While  the  Roman  pontiffs  supposed  all  was  safe  and  tranquil,  and 
the  pious  and  good  were  every  where  despairing  of  the  much.longcd.for 
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refonnation  of  the  church,  unexpectedly  a  little  obscure  monk  of  Saxony  a 
province  in  Crermany,  Martin  Luiher  of  Eisleben,  bom  of  reputable  but  hunu 
ble  parentage,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  which  was  one  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  and  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  which  Frederic  the  Wise  elector  of  Saxony  had  established  a 
few  years  before,  with  astonishing  intrepidity  opposed  himself  alone  to  the 
whole  Romish  power.  It  was  in  the  year  1517,  when  Leo  X.  was  at  the 
head  of  the  church ;  MaximiUan  I.  of  Austria,  goveme.d  the  Grerman  Ro- 
man  empire ;  and  Frederic,  for  his  great  wisdom  sumamed  the  Wise,  ruled 
over  Saxony.  Many  applauded  the  courage  and  heroism  of  this  new  op. 
poser ;  but  almost  no  one  anticipated  his  success.  For  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  this  light-armed  warrior  could  harm  a  Hercules,  whom  so 
many  heroes  had  assailed  in  rain. 

§  2.  That  Luther  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  uncommon 
genius,  a  copious  memory,  astonishing  industry  and  perseverance,  superior 
eloquence,  a  greatness  of  soul  that  rose  above  all  human  weaknesses,  and 
consummate  erudition  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  even  those  among  his 
enemies  who  possess  some  can^ur,  do  not  deny.  In  the  philosophy  then 
taught  in  the  schools,  he  was  as  well  versed  as  he  was, in  theology ;  and 
iie  taught  both,  with  great  applause,  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  In 
the  former,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the  NomnalisU,  which  were  em- 
braced  by  his  order,  that  of  the  Augustinians ;  in  the  h&tter,  he  was  a  fol- 
lower  for  the  most  part  of  SL  Avgustme,  But  he  had  long  preferred  the, 
holy  scriptures  and  sound  reason^  before  any  human  authorities  or  opin* 
ions.  No  wise  nvm  indeed  will  pronounce  him  entirely  faultless ;  yet  if 
we  except  the  imperfections  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  of  the  reli- 
gion in  which  he  was  trained,  we  shall  find  little  to  censure  in  the  man.(16) 

(16)  All  the  wrifeors  who  have  given  the  miner  of  Mansfield.    He  was  born  at  Eisle- 

iMstory  of  iMther'M  life  and  achievements,  ben,  A. D.  1483.    After  attending  the  schools 

are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus^  in  his  of  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,   he   studied 

CentifoUom  Lutheranum,  of  which  the  first  scholastic  phHosoi^y  and  jurisprudence  at 

volume  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1738,  and  Erfurt,  and  at  the  same  time  read  the  ancient 

the   second  volume,  in  17^,  8vo.     £ile-  Latin  authors.    But  his  intimate  friend  being 

^mncthon^  de'  Vita  Lutheri,  od.  Heumano,  killed,  and  himself  completely  stunned,  by  a 

Oocting.,  1741,  4to.     Sckroeekh''t  KMch»n'  clap  of  thunder,  he  joined  himself;  much 

gesch.  seit.  der  Reformation,  vol.  i,  p.  106,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  one  of  the 

&c.    J.  and  /.  MUner^s  Church  History,  most  ri^d  orders  of  mendicants,  that  of  the 

cent.  zvi.     Alex.  Bower*s  Life  of  Luther,  Aognstmian  Eremites.    In  this  situstion  be 

£dinb.,  1813,  and  numerous  others ;  among  so  conducted  himself,  that  his  superiors  were 

which  the  following  are  particularly  recom-  well  satisfied  with  his  industry,  good  temper, 

mended  by  SchlegeL^Tr.     J.  G.  WoUJCm  and  abilities.     In  the  year  1508,  John  «of» 

Attsfurliche  Nachright  Von  D.  Mart.  Luther,  StaupitZt  his  vicnr-general,  sent  him  from 

fcefized  to  the  24th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Lu-  Erfurt  to  V^ittcmberg,  contrarv  to  his  incli- 

ther*s  works,  p.  1-875,  which  exceeds  sll  oth-  tiations,  to  be  professor  of  philosophy.     He 

«rs  in  fulness  and  learned  fidelity.     The  ear-  now  applied  himself  more  to  biblical  theolo- 

boc  work  of  F.  S.  Keily  merkwiicdige  Leben-  gv,  discovered  (he  defects  of  the  scholastic 

Mmatiinde  D.  Mart.  Lutber'a,  Leipsic,  1764,  philosophy,  and  began  to  reject  human  an- 

4  Tots.,  contains  much  that  is  good,  with  thorities  m  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  these 

eome  things  that  are  censurable.     Also,  from  views,  his  baccalaureate  in  theolgy,  which 

its  historical  connexion,  C  W.  F.  Walck**  he  took  in  the  year  1509,  confinned  him  still 

Oesch.  der  Fran  Catharina  Von  Bora,  Mar-  more.    A  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  un- 

cio  Luther's  BIbegattin,  3  vols.,  Gotting.,  dertook  in  the  year  1510  on  the  business  of 

1753-^,  8vo,  and  Prof.  Schroeckk^M  Life  of  his  order,  procured  him  knowledge  and  ei- 

Luther,  in  hie  Abbildungen  der  Gelehrten.  perieoce,  which  were  aHerwards  m  great  use 

From  these  writings  we  adduce  these  prin-  to  him.    After  his  return,  he  took  in  the  year 

cipal  cinamttaDces. — Lutker^s  lather  was  a  161Sy  hit  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and 
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^  3.  The  first  occasion  for  publiahing  the  truths'he  had  discovered,  was 
presented  to  this  great  man,  by  John  Teizeiy  a  Dominican  monk  void  of 
shame,  whom  Albert  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  had  hired 
on  account  of  his  impudence,  to  solicit  the  Germans,  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  Leo  X.,  to  expiate  with  money  their  own  sins  and  those  of 
their  friends,  and  future  sins  as  well  as  past  ones,  or  in  other  words,  to  preach 


ho  DOW  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  tlie  Greeic  and  Hebrew  languages.  All 
these  pursuits  were  preparations  for  that 
great  work,  which  divine  Providence  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  hj  him ;  and  they  procured 
him  a  degree  of  learning,  that  was  great  for 
those  times.  He  was  not  inexpert  in  philos- 
ophy, and  he  understood  the  Bible,  better 
than  any  other  teacher  in  the  Catholic 
church ;  he  had  critically  read  the  writings 
of  the  fathers ;  and  had  studied,  among  the 
modem  writers,  especially  William  Occam 
and  Jt^n  Gernm^  together  with  the  Mystics 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  and  particu- 
larly John  TauUr ;  and  from  the  two  former, 
{Occam  and  Gerson),  he  learned  to  view  the 
papal  authority,  differently  from  the  mass  of 
people ;  and  from  the  latter,  (the  Mystics), 
.  be  learned  many  practical  truths  relating  to 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  were  not  to 
be  foumi  in  the  ordinary  books  of  devotion 
and  piety.  Of  church  history  he  had  so 
much  knowledge,  as  was  necessary  for  com- 
bating the  prevalent  errors,  and  for  restoring 
the  primitive  reliffion  of  Christians.  In  the 
Belles  Lettres  also,  he  was  not  a  novice. 
He  wrote  the  German  language  with  greater 
purity,  elegance,  and  force,  man  any  other 
author  of  that  age ;  and  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  his  hymns  still  exhibit  proof, 
how  correctly,  nervously,  and  clearly,  he 
could  express  himself  in  his  native  tongue. 
He  possessed  a  natural,  strong,  and  moving 
eloquence.  These  acquisitions  and  talents 
resided  in  a  mind  of  uncommon  ardour,  and 
of  heroic  virtue  in  action ;  and  he  applied 
them  to  objects  of  the  greatest  utility,  both 
to  mankind  at  large,  and  to  the  individual 
members  of  society.  He  saw  religion  to  be 
disfigured  with  the  most  pernicious  errors, 
and  reason  and  conscience  to  be  under  intoler- 
able bondage.  He  chased  away  these  errors, 
brought  true  religion  and  sound  reason  again 
into  repute,  rescued  virtue  from  slavish  sub- 
jection to  human  authorities,  and  made  it 
obedient  to  nobler  motives,  vindicated  the 
rights  of  man  against  the  subverters  of  them, 
furnished  the  sUte  with  useful  citizens  by 
removing  obstructions  to  marriage,  and  gave 
to  the  thrones  of  princes  their  original  power 
and  security.  By  what  means  he  gradually 
effected  all  this  good  for  mankind,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  this  hlstoiy .    It  it  true, 


the  man  who  performed  these  heroic  deeds 
for  Europe,  had  his  imperfections.  For  he- 
roes are  but  men.  But  his  faults  were  not 
the  fruits  of  a  corrupt  heart,  but  of  a  warm, 
sanguine,  choleric  temperament,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  education  and  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  answered  his  oppoters, 
even  when  they  were  kings  and  princes, 
with  too  great  acrimony,  with  passion,  and  of- 
ten with  personal  abuse.  He  acknowledged 
this  as  a  fault,  and  commended  Melanction 
and  Brenthut  who  exhibited  more  mildness 
in  their  conversation  and  writings.  But  k 
was  his  zeal  for  the  truth  that  enkindled  his 
passions :  and  perhaps  they  were  necessary 
in  those  times ;  perhaps  also  they  were  the 
consequence  of  his  monastic  life,  in  which 
he  had  no  occasion  to  learn  worldly  courte- 
sy. And,  were  not  the  harsh  and  passionate 
terms  which  he  used  towards  his  opposers, 
the  controversial  language  of  his  age  f  We 
do  not  say  this,  to  justify  Luther :  he  was  a 
man,  and  be  had  human  weaknesses ;  but  he 
was  clearly  one  of  the  best  men,  known  in 
that  century.  This  is  manifest,  among  other 
proofs,  from  his  writings :  the  most  important 
of  which,  we  shall  here  enumerate.  Theses 
de  indulgentiis,  or,  Disputatio  pro  declara- 
tione  virtutis  indulgentiarum,  1617.  A  ser- 
mon on  indulgences  and  grace,  1518.  Rea- 
olutiones  Thesium  de  indulgentiis.  Among 
his  exegetical  writings,  his  Conunentarr  on 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  and  that  on  Uen- 
esis,  are  the  most  important.  In  his  own 
estimation,  his  best  work  was  his  PostiUet, 
which  were  published  in  1537.  His  essays 
de  libertate  Christiana,  de  captivitale  Baby- 
lonica,  and,  de  votis  monasticis,  are  very 
polemic ;  as  also  his  book  against  Erasmus^ 
de  servo  arbitrio,  in  which  he  closely  fol- 
lows Augustine  in  the  doctrine  concerning 
ffrace,  while  the  earliest  among  the  Reformed 
defended  universal  grace.  His  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  by 
parcels,  and  appeared  entire,  for  the  first 
time  in  1534;  his  larger  and  smaller  Cate- 
chisms; the  seventeen  Articles  of  Schwie 
bach ;  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald  ;  and  his 
Letters,  are  very  noticeable.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  is  that  of  Halle,  1737- 
53,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  4to,  to  which 
the  immortal  counsellor  Walch  has  imparted 
the  greatest  possible  perfection. — ScU.} 
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iiuiulgences.{n)  This  frandalent  dedaimer  conducted  the  bustnefli,  not 
only  in  dereliction  of  all  modesty  and  decency,  but  in  a  manner  that  impi. 
ously  detracted  from  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  LtUher^  moved 
with  just  indignation,  publicly  exposed  at  Wittembei^,  on  the  firat  day  of 
October  A.D.  1517,  ninety-fiye  propositions ;  in  which  he  chastised  the 
madness  of  these  indulgence-sellers  ^nerally,  and  not  obscurely  censured 
the  pontiff  himself  for  suffering  the  people  to  be  thus  diverted  fVom  looking 
to  Christ.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  war,  which  extinguish^ 
no  small  portion  of  the  pontifical  grandeur.(16) 


<17)  The  wriiera  who  give  account  o( 
Telzd  and  of  his  base  methods  of  deludii^ 
iSb%  multitade,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  AW, 
FtArtdut  in  hia  Centifolium  Lutheranum, 
pt.  i,  p.  47,  and  pt.  ii.,  p.  530.  What  is  aaid 
•f  this  vile  man,  by  Joe.  Eckard  and  Joe. 
Qttetiff  in  their  >Scriptore8  ordinis  Prsdica- 
torutn,  torn,  ii.,  p.  40,  betrays  immoderate 
and  ignoble  partiality. 

(18)  ffhe  pope  offered  as  a  pretext  for 
ibis  new  spiritual  tax,  the  completion  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Julius  II.,  and  he  appointed  for 
liis  first  commissary  ra  Germany,  Albert  arch- 
biabop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg  and  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  ^hm  from  the  expen- 
aiveness  of  his  court,  had  not  yet  paid  the 
fees  for  his  pall,  and  was  to  pay  them  out 
of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  these  indul- 
gences. The  second  commrasary  was  Js. 
AngeUs  ArdmhaJUL.  In  Saxony,  Jokn,  Tei- 
teL,  who  had  before  been  a  sneccessful 
preacher  of  papal  indulgences,  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  service.  He  was  a  profligate 
wretch,  who  had  once  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  the  inquisition  in  consequence  of  his 
adulteries,  and  whom  the  elector  of  S«xony 
rescued  by  bis  intercessioii.  He  now  cried 
op  bis  merchandise,  in  a  manner  so  offensive, 
•0  contrary  to  all  Christian  principles,  and  so 
accepubly  to  the  inconsiderate,  that  all  up- 
tight men  were  disgusted  with  him;  yet 
(bey  dared  to  sigh  over  this  nnclcrical  trafiic 
only  in  private.  He  pursued  it  as  far  north 
as  'Zerfost  sod  Juterbock,  and  selected  the 
annual  fairs  for  its  prosecution.  He  claimed 
lo  have  power  to  absolve,  not  only  from  all 
cfaorcb  censures,  but  likewise  from  sU  sins, 
transgressions,  and  enormities,  however  hor- 
lid  tney  might  be,  and  even  from  those  of 
which  the  pope  on<y  can  take  cognizance. 
He  released  from  aH  the  punishments  of  pur- 
gatory, gave  permission  lo  come  to  the  sac- 
raments, and  uromisod  to  those  who  pur- 
diased  bis  indulgences,  that  the  gates  of 
liell  should  be  ckwed  and  the  gates  of  nara^ 
dise  and  of  bliss  open  to  them.  See  iterm, 
mm  der  Hardt,  Hist,  litter.  Reibrmst.,  pt  iv., 
t  6,  14,  dec.  Some  Wittembergets,  who 
^  had  purchased  his  wares,  came  to  Luther  as 
be  was  aittii^  in  the  confessional  of  his  clois- 


ter, and  acknowledged  to  him  very  gross 
sins.  And  when  he  laid  upon  them  heavy 
ecclesiastical  penancea,  they  produced  Tet^ 
zePe  letters  of  indulgence,  and  demanded 
absolution.  But  he  declined  ffiving  them 
absolution,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  pen- 
ance, and  thua  gave  some  evidence  of  re- 
pentance and  an^ndment ;  and  he  declared, 
that  he  put  no  value  upon  their  letters  of  in- 
dulgence. These  sentiments  he  also  pub- 
lislMd  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit;  and 
he  complained  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
and  to  some  of  the  bishops,  of  this  shameful 
abuse  of  indulgences;  and  published  his 
tkeees  or  propositions,  against  Tetzel;  m 
which  he  did  not  indeed  discard  aft  use  of 
indulgences,  but  only  maintained  that  they 
were  merely  a  release  by  the  pope  from  the 
canonical  penances  for  sin,  as  established  by 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  did  not  extend  tor  the 
punishments  which  God  inflicts;  that  for- 
ffiveness  of  sins  was  to  be  had  only  from 
God,  through  real  repentance  and  sorrow, 
and  that  Ood  requires  no  penance  or  aatio- 
faetion  therefor.  The  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation tell  us,  that  Luther  was  actuated  by 
passion,  and  that  envy  between  the  £)omini* 
cans  and  the  Augustinians  was  the  moving 
cause  of  Lutker*9  enterprise.  They  say,  the 
Augustmians  had  provioualy  been  employed 
to  preach  indulgences,  but  now  the  Domin- 
icans were  appomted  to  this  lucrative  office ; 
and  that  Luther  took  up  his  pen  against  Tet- 
xelf  by  order  of  John  ton  StmupUx,  [provin- 
cial of  the  order],  who  was  dissatisfied  bo- 
cause  his  order  was  neglected  on  this  occa- 
sion. 7*be  author  of  this  fable  was  John 
Cocklaus;  (in  his  Historia  de  actis  et  scrip- 
tis  Mart.  Lutheri,  p.  S,  4,  Paris,  Iff 65,  6vo), 
and  from  this  raving  enemy  of  Luther,  it  has 
b#)en  copied  by  some  French  and  Englidi 
writers,  and  from  them  by  a  few  German 
writera  of  this  age  But  the  evidence  of 
thia  hypothesis,  is  still  wanting.  It  is  still 
unproved,  that  the  Augustinians  ever  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  preaching  indulgencea. 
(See  Fred.  WUl.  Kraft,  de  Luthero  contra 
indulgentiarum  nundinatores  haudquaqnnm 
per  invidiam  disputante,  Gotting.,  1749, 
4to.)  Luther  was  far  too^openhearted  not 
to  let  aomething  of  thia  envy  appear  in  his 
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§  4.  This  first  controversy  between  Luiher  and  Tetzelf  was  in  itself  of  no 
great  importance,  and  miglit  have  been  easily  settled,  if  Leo  X«  bad  po6o 
sessed  either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  treat  it  prudently.  For  it 
was  the  private  contest  of  two  monks,  respecting  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  pontifis  in  remitting  the  punishment  of  sins.  Luther  ac« 
,  knowledged  that  the  pontiff  could  remit  the  human  punishments  for  sin,  or 
those  appointed  by  the  church  or  the  pontiffs ;  but  denied  his  power  to  ab- 
solve from  the  divine  punishments,  either  of  the  present  or  the  future 
world  ;  and  maintained,  that  these  divine  punishments  must  be  removed, 
either  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  voluntary  penance  endured  by 
the  sinner,  Tetzel  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release- 
also  from  divme  punishments,  and  from  those  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
the  present  life.  This  sub^t  had  in  preceding  times  been  often  discussed^ 
and  the  pontifi&  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But  the  present  dispute 
being  at  first  neglected,  and  then  treated  unwisely,  gradually  increased,  titt 
from  small  beginnings  it  involved  consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  (jrermany,  who  had  long 
borne  very  impatient^  the  various  artifices  of  the  pontifis  for  raising  moa- 
ey,  and  the  impudence  and  impositions  of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers* 
But  the  sycophants  of  the  pontifis  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than 
the  Dominicans,  who,  in  the  manner  of  all  ncMMiks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther,  in  the  person  of  TeixeL  in  the  first  place» 
Tetzel  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther,  in  two  disputes  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  upon  occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor  in  theology.  The  following  year,  A.D.  1518,  two  celebrated  Dommi- 
cans,  the  one  an  Italian  named  Chester  Prierias  the  general  of  his  order 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hoogslrat  of  Cok>gne,  assailed 
him  with  great  fUry.  They  were  followed  by  a  third  adversary,  a  great 
friend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  Eckma  a  theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To 
these  adversaries  Luther  replied  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ad- 
dressed very  modest  letters  to  the  Roman  pontiff  himself  and  to  some  of 
the  bishops  \  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his  opinions,  if  they  could 
be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  (19) 

wrilings,  if  he  really  was  uiged  on  to  action  which  had  a  diesign  to  draw  into  its  own  cof- 

by  it ;  and  bis  enemies  were  far  too  ^arp-  fers  the  religious  property  siti^ted  in  Saxo- 

sighted,  if  they  had  even  the  slightest  sus-  ny :  an  objection,  which  the  whole  series  of 

•icion  of  it,  not  to  have  reproached  him  with  subeeqaent  events  wil?  refute.     Lutker  at 

It  in  his  lifetime.    Yet  not  one  of  them  did  first,  had  no  thought  of  overthrowing  the 

this.     For  what  Cochlaus  has  said  on  this  papal  hierarchy ;   and  Frederic  the  Wise^ 

subject,  did  not  appear  tilt  after  Luiher^s  who  was  opposed  to  all  innovations  in  ecclb> 

death.     (See  a  long  and  well-written  note  siastical  or  religious  msttcrs,  would  evidently 

•n  this  subject,  in  maclaine's  translation  of  be  one  of  the  Ikst  persons  to  form  such  m 

Motkeim^  on  this  paragraph ;  and  which  Ytt'  plan. — Stht.'\ 

lerM  has  subjoined,  as  an  Appendix,  to  his        (19)  [Lu/Xcr  attended  the  general  conven- 

Essay  on  the  leformation  by  Lutktr.    Pat-  tion  of  the  Augustinians  at  Heidelberg,  in 

lavictnit  in  his  Histoiia  concilii  Trident.,  pt.  the  year  I5I8  ;  and  in  a  discussion  there,  he 

i.,  Ub.  i.,  c.  3,  4  6,  dtc.     Gravesoiu  Historia  defended  his  Paradoxes,  (so  be  entitled  hb 

Eccles.,  sscul.  xvi.,  p.  26,  and  other  Cath-  propositions),  with  such  energy  and  applause^ 

olics,  though  enemies  of  the  relbrmstion,  ex-  that  the  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  took  deep 

pressly  deny  and  confute  this  charge  against  root  in  that  part  of  the  country.     See  Mar" 

Luther. — Tr.)    Others  tell  us,  wiui  as  little  tin  Bucer^s  Kelatio  de  dispuutione  Heidel- 

•ridence  of  truth,  that  Luther  was  prompted  berjiensi,  in  Dan.  Gerdet,  Append,  ad  torn. 

la  take  this  step  by  the  court  of  Saxonv ;  i  Historiae  Evangelii  renovati^  N».  18,  p. 
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^  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy ;  but  being  informed 
by  the  emperor  McunmiUan  I.  that  it  w^  an  afiair  of  no  little  consequence, 
and  that  Germany  was  taking  sides  in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned  Irti/^ 
to  appear  at  Rome  and  take  his  trial.(20j  Against  this  mandate  of  the 
pontiff,  Frederic  the  Wise  elector  of  Saixony  interposed,  and  requested  that 
iMiher^s  cause  might  be  tried  in  Germany,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  country.  The  pontiff  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Frederic  ;  and 
ordered  LtUher  to  appear  before  his  legate,  cardinal  Thomas  CajeUm^ 
[ThomoM  de  Vio  of  G<eto],  then  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend 
bis  doctrines  and  conduct.  The  Romish  court  here  exhibited  an  example 
<^  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  transaction.  For 
CajeUm  being  a  Dominican,  and  of  course  the  enemy  of  Luther^  and  an  as- 
sociate  of  Telxelj  a  more  unfit  person  could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as 
judj^  and  arbiter  of  the  cause. 

f  7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  In  the  month  of  October  A.D.  1518, 
and  had  three  interviews  with  Cajetan  the  pontifical  legate.(21)  But  if  Lu- 
Aer  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this  Dominican  was  not  the  person  to  bring 
a  high-spirited  man  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him 
imperiously,  and  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors, 
without  being  convinced  of  them  by  ailment,  and  to  submit  his  judgment 
to  that  of  the  pontiff.(22)    And  as  lAUker  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 


1 75,  &c.  After  hb  return  from  Heidelberg, 
be  wrote  to  the  pope  in  very  submissive 
terms.  S<%e  his  works,  ed.  Halle,  vol.  xv., 
p.  496.  He  also  wrote  to  Jerome  ScuUetuM^ 
oisbop  of  Brandenburg,  to  whose  diocese 
Wittenlberg  belonged ;  and  likewise  to  Sta^ 
wUz;  using  in  both  instances  very  modest 
language. — Sekl.'] 

(30)  XHere  is  undoubtedly  a  slip  of  the 
memory.  Before  Maximilian**  letter  arri- 
ved at  Home,  Leo  had  cited  Luther  to  appear 
within  60  days,  at  Rome,  and  take  hia  trial 
before  Jerome  bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  his  en- 
emy Sylvester  Prierias^  as  his  judges.  See 
SeckendorpM  Historia  Latheranismi,  p.  41, 
and  Luther^M  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  527,  dec. 
MaximiliaK  was  himself  friendly  to  Luther  ; 
but  was  now  pushed  on  by  some  of  his  cour- 
^en.—Schl.] 

(21)  Of  CajeUm.  a  full  account  is^venby 
Jac,  Quetif  and  Joe.  Eehardt  in  their  Scrip- 
tOfes  ordin.  Prvdicator.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  14,  ^. 
[He  was  bom,  A.D.  1469,  at  Gala,  in  Latin 
Cajeia^  (whence  his  aumame  Cajetanut)^  m 
the  territu^  of  Naples ;  at  the  age  of  29,  he 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  a  general  coun- 
cil could  not  be  called  without  the  authority 
of  a  pope  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  the  bish- 
opric of  Gaeta,  and  then  with  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Ptsa ;  and  in  1515,  with  a  cardinal*8 
bat  In  1 522,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Hun- 
gary ;  and  died  A.D.  1534,  a^  65.  Ca- 
jetan was  fond  of  study,  and  wrote  much  on 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, and  in  the  Utter  years  of  his  life,  exten- 
sive commentariee  on  the  scriptoiet. — TV.] 


(22)  Cajetan' t  proceedings  with  Luther 
were  dissatisfactory  even  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  See  Faiul  Sarpft  Historic  concilii 
Trident.,  lib.  i.,  p.  22.  Yet  Echard  apol- 
ogizes for  Cajetan,  in  his  Scriptores  ordin. 
Predicator.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  15 ;  but  I  think,  not 
very  wisely  and  solidly.  The  court  of  Rome 
however  erred  in  this  matter,  as  much  as  C41- 
jetan.  For  it  might  have  been  easily  fore- 
seen, that  a  Dominican  would  not  have  treat- 
ed Luther  with  moderation.  [Cajetan  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hia  church ; 
but  he  was  a  scholastic  divine,  and  undei> 
took  to  confute  Luther  by  the  canon  law  and 
the  authority  of  Lombard.  The  electoral 
court  of  Saxony  proceeded  very  circumspect- 
ly in  this  affair.  Luther  was  not  only  fur- 
nished with  a  safe  conduct,  but  was  attend- 
ed by  two  counsellors,  who  supported  him 
with  their  legal  assisunce.  The  cardinal 
required  Lutker  to  revoke,  in  particular,  two 
errors  in  his  Theses  ;  namely,  that  there  waa 
not  any  treaaury  of  the  merits  of  saints  at 
Rome,  from  which  the  pope  could  dispense 
portions  to  those  that  oDUined  indulgences 
from  him ;  and  that,  without  faith,  no  ftw- 
giveness  of  sin  could  be  obtained  from  God. 
Luther  would  admit  of  none  but  scripture 

firoofs ;  and  as  the  cardinal,  who  was  no  bib- 
ical  schoUr,  could  not  produce  such  proofs, 
Luther  held  fast  his  opinions ;  and  when  the 
cardinal  began  to  be  restless  and  to  threaten 
ecclesiastical  censures,  Luther  appealed  tk 
Pontifice  male  informato  ad  melius  infor- 
mandum ; — a  legal  step,  which  was  no  wise 
harsh,  and  one  which  is  resorted  to  at  the 
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this,  the  result  of  the  discussion  was,  that  Luther  previously  to  his  depar* 
turc  from  Augsburg,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  dignity  of  the  pontii^ 
appealed  from  the  pontiff  ill-informed,  to  the  same  when  better  inform- 
ed.(23)  Soon  after,  on  the  9th  of  November,  Leo  X.  published  a  special 
edict,  requiring  all  his  subjects  to  believe,  that  he  had  power  to  forgive 
sins.  On  learning  this,  Luther  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  Rome,  appealed  at  Wittemburg  November  28,  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
future  council  of  the  whole  church. 

§  8.  The  Romish  court  seemed  now  to  be  sensible  of  its  error  in  ap- 
pinting  Cajetun,  It  therefore  about  the  same  time,  appointed  another  le- 
gate, who  was  not  a  party  in  the  case,  and  who  possessed  more  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Luiher  to  the  pontiff.  This  was 
Charles  von  MilUlz,  a  Saxon  knight  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Leo  X., 
a  discreet  and  sagacious  man.  The  pontiff  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  pre. 
sent  to  the  electoral  prince  Frederic  the  consecrated  golden  rose,  which  the 
pontiffs  sometimes  gave  to  distinguished  men  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
(lonour  ;  and  also  to  negotiate  with  Luther  for  terminating  his  contest  with 
Tetzel^  or  rather  with  the  pontiff  himself.  And  he  managed  the  business^ 
not  without  some  success.  For  immediately,  in  his  first  interview  with 
Luther  at  Altenburg  in  the  month  of  January,  1519,  he  prevailed  on  him 
to  \^rite  a  very  submissive  letteiito  Leo  X.,  dated  March  3d,  in  which  he 
promised  to  be  silent,  provided  his  enemies  would  also  be  silent.  MiltUx 
had  other  discussions  with  Luther  in  October  of  this  year,  in  the  castle  of 
Liebenwerda ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1520,  October  12th,  at  Lichten- 
berg.(24)  Nor  was  the  prospect  utterly  hopeless,  that  these  threatening 
commotions  might  be  stilled. (25)  But  the  insolence  of  Luther* s  foes,  and 
the  haughty  indiscretion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  soon  afterwards  dissipated 
all  these  prospects  of  peace. 

§  9;  The  incident  which  caused  the  feilure  of  MiUiU^s  embassy,  was  a 
conference  or  dispute  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1519,  from  the  27th  of  June 
to  the  15th  of  July.  John  Eckius,  the  celebrated  papal  theologian,  disa- 
greed with  Andrew  Carolostadt  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Luther^  in  regard 
to  free  wilL  He  therefore  challenged  Carohstadi,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  to  a  personal  dispute,  to  be  held  at  Leipsic ;  and  also  invited 
Luiher,  against  whom  he  had  before  wielded  the  pen  of  controversy.  For 
the  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  had  made  its  way  into  the  schools,  and 
among  the  learned ;  and  heated  dissentients  on  points  of  religion  or  litera* 
ture  were  accustomed  to  challenge  one  another  to  such  single  combats,  like 
knights  and  warriors.     These  literary  combats  were  usually  held  in  some 

present  day,  by  persons  wbo  do  not  question  (24)  The  docmneiits  relating  to  the  ea- 

the  infallibility  of  the  pope.    By  this  appeal,  bassy  of  MUtiiz^  were  first  published  by  Em. 

he  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  Saicm.  Cyjfrian,  in  his  Adt)itiones  ad  With, 

and  at  the  same  time  secured  this  adrantage,  Em.  Temelti  Historiam  Reform.,  torn.  i.  et 

that  the  cardinal  as  a  delegated  judge,  had  ii.     Thej  are  also  contained  in  VaL  Em. 

no  longer  jurisdiction  of  the  case. — <ScA/.]  Laseher^s  Acta  Reformat.,  torn,  ii.,  c.  zri*. 

(23)  See  Christ.  Fred,  Bctmer's  Diss,  de  and  torn,  iii.,  c.  ii.,  dtc. 

colloquio  Lutheri  cum  Cajetano,  Lips.,  1 722,  (26)  Lfo  X.  himself  wrote  a  very  kind  lei- 

4to ;  also  among  his  DisserUtions  collected  ter  to  Luther,  m  the  year  1519 ;  which  mem- 

in  one  volume ;  and  Vol.  Em.  Lascher*s  orable  document  was  published  by  LatMcktr^ 

Acta  et  documenta  Reformat.,  tom.  iii.,  c.  in  his  Unschutdigen  Nachrichten,  1742,  p. 

zi.,  p.  435, 6ic  ,  and  Jo.  Geo.  WalcVt  Nach-  133.     It  appears  clearlv  from  this  epistle, 

richt  Ton  Luthero,  in  the  Works  of  Luther,  that  no  doubt  of  a  final  reconciliation  was 

vol.  uiv.,  p.  409,  ^.  entertained  at  Rome. 
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distinguidied  university  an4  the  rector  of  the  univeraity  with  the  masters^ 
were  the  arbiters  of  the  contest  and  adjudged  the  victory.  Carx^stadi 
consented  to  the  proposed  contest,  and  on  the  day  apfiointed  he  appeared 
on  the  arena,  attended  by  Luiher.  After  Caroloiiadi  had  disputed  warm, 
ly  fi>r  many  days  with  EclduSj  before  a  large  and  splendid  assembly  in  the 
castlo  of  Pieissenburg,  on  the  powers  of  free  will ;  Luther  engaged  with  the 
same  antagonist,  in  a  contest  respecting  the  supremacy  and  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontifr.(26)  But  the  disputants  accomplished  nothing;  nor 
would  Hoffmcam  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  take  upon  him  to 
say,  which  party  was  victorious ;  but  the  decision  of  the  cause  was  referred 
to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  £rfurth.(27 )  Eckius  however  carried  away 
from  this  contest  feelings  entirely  hostile  to  Luiher^  and  to  the  great  detri* 
ment  of  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church,  was  resolved  on  ruining  him. 
§  10.  Among  the  witnesses  and  spectators  of  this  dispute,  was  Philip 
Melanctktm,  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg ;  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  controversies,  and  from  the  mildness  of  his  temper  and  his 
love  of  elegant  literature  wc^  averse  from  such  disputes,  yet  he  was  friend- 
ly to  Luther  and  to  his  efforts  for  rescuing  the  science  of  theology  from 
the  subtilttes  of  the  Scholastics.  (28)  As  he  was  doubtless  one  of  those  who 
went  home  from  this  discussion,  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Luther^ s 
cause,  and  as  he  afterwards  became,  as  it  were,  the  second  reformer  next 
to  Luther^  it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  brief  account  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.  All  know,  and  even  his  enemies  confess,  that  few  men  of  any  age 
can  be  compared  with  him,  either  for  learning  and  knowledge  of  both  hu« 
man  and  divine  things,  or  for  richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  genius,  or 


(28)  [Eck  (or  Eckitu)  was  a  great  talker, 
and  one  of  the  most  ready  disputants  of  his 
times.  In  one  of  his  theses  proposed  for 
discussion,  he  had  asserted  that  the  pope 
was,  by  divine  right,  universal  bishop  of  the 
whole  church ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  his  ghostly  power  before  the  times  of 
ConttAHtine  the  Great.  In  this  disputation, 
Luiher  maintained  the  contrary,  from  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
&Uiers  and  trom  church  history,  and  even 
from  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice.  And 
when  from  the  subject  of  the  pope  they  csme 
to  that  of  indulgences,  Lnther  denied  their 
absolute  necessity ;  and  so  of  purgatory,  he 
acknowledged  indeed  that  he  beliered  in  it, 
but  said  he  could  find  no  authority  for  it  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  fathers.  In  fact, 
it  was  in  the  year  1530,  that  htttkcr  first 
pronounced  purgatory  to  bo  a  fiable.  The 
dispute  with  Carologmdif  related  to  free« 
dom  in  the  theological  sense,  or  to  the  nat- 
ural power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
Cardostadi  maintamed,  that  since  the  fall, 
the  natural  freedom  of  man  is  not  strong 
ugh  to  more  him  to  that  which  is  morally 
d.  Eek  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that 
I  free  will  of  man  produces  good  works, 
and  not  merely  the  grace  of  God ;  or  that 
oor  natural  freedom  co-operates  with  dfrine 
mce  in  the  prodoctioD  of  good  works,  and 

vm-  m.— d 


that  it  depends  on  man's  free  power,  whether 
he  will  give  place  to  the  operations  of  grace 
or  wilt  resist  them.  It  thus  appears,  that 
Carolostadi  defended  the  doctrine  of  Augm*' 
tine  in  regard  to  divine  grace.  Eck  clamied 
to  himself  the  victory  ;  and  he  §n%  s  very 
unjust  account  of  this  dispute ;  which  occa- 
sioned many  controversial  pamphlets  to  be 
published.  The  chief  advantage  be  gained, 
was,  tha^  be  drew  from  Ludur  assertions 
which  might  hasten  his  condemnation  at 
Rome:  assertions,  which  a  man  of  mora 
worldly  cunnitig  than  iMiker,  would  havo 
kept  concealed  a  long  time.  But  atill  be 
lost  much  of  his  popularity  by  this  discus- 
sion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth  gained 
more  adherents,  and  Luiktr*s  zeal  becams 
more  animated.— ^SdU.] 

(27)  A  very  full  account  of  this  dispute 
at  Leipsic,  is  in  Ka/.  Enu  LctMchtr^M  Aets 
et  documents  Reformat.,  torn,  iii.,  c.  vii, 
p.  S03.  [The  English  reader  will  find  & 
neat  summary  of  the  dispute  in  Bower's  Tifo 
of  Lnther,  ch.  v.,  p:  136-180.— TV.] 

(28)  See  his  letter  on  this  conference,  in 
Vol.  Em.  Laecker*e  Acts  et  Documenta 
Refonnat.,  torn,  iii.,  c.  vlii.,  p.  215,  [and  in 
Gerdett^  Historia  Evang.  renovati,  torn,  i.. 
Append ,  p.  203-209.  It  exhibita  a  lucid 
sod  eandid  stfetsmoot  of  the  whole  proceed-' 
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for  indntrj  m  a  scholar.  lie  performed,  for  phflosophj  and  tbe  otlier  Hb- 
eral  arU,  what  lAttker  performed  for  theology ;  that  is,  he  freed  them  from 
the  cormptioai  they  had  contracted,  restored  them,  and  gave  them  currency 
In  Germany.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  ability  to  compreiiend,  and 
to  express  in  clear  and  simple  language,  the  most  abstmse  and  difficult  sub- 
jects  and  soeh  as  were  exceedingly  complicated.  Tliis  power  he  so  hap. 
ptiy  exerted  on  subjects  pertaining  to  religion,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  no 
literary  man,  by  his  genius  and  erudition,  has  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
those  subjects.  Prom  his  native  love  of  peace,  he  was  induced  most  ar- 
dently to  wish  that  religion  might  be  reformed  without  any  public  schism, 
and  that  the  visible  brotherhcMd  among  Christians  might  remain  entire. 
And  hence  it  was^  that  he  frequently  seemed  to  be  too  yielding.  Yet  he 
by  no  means  spared  great  and  essential  errors ;  and  he  inculcated  with 
great  constancrv,  that  unless  these  were  clearly  exposed  and  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,  the  Christian  cause  would  never  flourish.  In  the  natural  tem. 
peramentof  his  mind,  there  was  a  native  softness,  tenderness,  and  timidity. 
And  hence,  when  he  had  occasion  to  write  or  to  do  any  thing,  he  pondered 
most  carefully  every  circumstance ;  and  often  indulged  fears,  where  there 
were  no  real  grounds  for  them.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  the  greatest 
dangers  seemed  to  impend,  and  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  jeopardy,  this 
timorous  man  feared  nothing,  and  opposed  an  undaunted  mind  to  1^  ad- 
yersaries.  And  this  shows,  that  the  power  of  truth  which  he  had  learned, 
had  diminished  the  imperfections  of  his  natural  temperament,  without  en« 
tirely  eradicating  them.  Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  firmness  and  for. 
titude,  been  less  studious  to  please  every  body,  and  been  able  wholly  to 
cast  off  the  superstition  which  he  imbibed  in  early  life,  he  would  justly  de- 
serve to  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. (29) 

(29)  Tber»   is  a  Life  of  MeUndkon^  hit  life,  from  his  lore  of  peace,  he  manifested 

written  by  Joack.  Cmmerarhu,  which  has  more  indulgence  towards  the  Reformed,  than 

been  oAen  printed.     Bat  the  canse  of  liter-  was  agreeable  to  the  major  part  of  the  di- 

store  woald  be  benefited  by  a  more  accurate  Tines  of  our  church ;  snd  his  followers  were 

history  of  this  mat  man,  composed  by  some  therefore  called  PkUippists,  to  distinguish 

impanial  and  discreet  writer ;  and  also  by  a  them  from  the  more  ngid   Lutherans.     In 

more  perfect  edition  of  his  whole  works  than  tbe  year  1530,  he  did  not  entertain  such 

we  now  possess.     [This  great  maiv  (whoso  views.    There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  ^ohn 

Germsn   nsme  was   Schnomrtzerie^  in  Gr.  LacktiULtm,  a  preacher  at  Heilbron,  in  which 

MeUnclhon, —  7r.)  was  bom  ai  Bretten,  in  he  \Tams  him  to  beware  of  the  leaven  oi 

the  lower  Palatinate,  A.D.  1497,  studied  at  ZwingU ;  and  sa^s :  Ego  non  sine  maximis 

Heidelberg,  and  was  teacher  of  Belles  I«et-  tentationibos  didici.   quantum  sit  vitii  in 

teiB  at  Tubingen,  when  he  was  invited,  AD.  dogmate  Cingtii.    Scis  mihi  vetcram  com 

1618,  by  Rntcklin  and  Luther,  to  become  €Scolampadio  amicitiam  esse.     Scd  optarini 

professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg.     He  cum  non  incidiMe  in  banc  conjurtUtoneoL, 

taught,  wrote,  and  disputed,  in  furtherance  Non  enim  vocari  sliter  libct^-  quia  prstex^a 

of  Uie  same  objects  with  Luther ;  but  with  ejus  dogmatis  vidcs,  qnos  tumultus  excitent 

more  mildness  and  gentleness  than  he.     He  Helvetii.    See  Dr.   Buttinghausen's  Be?- 

composed,  80  eariy  as  1521,  the  first  system  triige  zur  Pfaizischen  Geschichte,  vol  it , 

of  theology  that  .appeared  in  our  schools,  p.  138,  &c.     But  the  death  of  Luiher,  cor- 

nnder  the  title  of:  liOci  communes  rerum  respondence  with  Calvm,  his  own  timid  and 

theologicsrum :  (which  passed  through  sixty  mild  character,  snd  perhaps  also  poiitkal 

editions,  in  his  lifetime.— Tr.)  and  greatly  considerationa,  rendered  him  more  indulgent, 

helped  forward  tbe  refonnation.     He  also  Among  the  supersMtious  notions  imbibed  in 

eoDoosed  the  Augsburg  Gonfession,  and  the  his  youth,  and  of  which  he  could  not  wholly 

Apology  for  it     During  the  reformation,  he  divest  himself,  was  his  credulity  in  regard  to 

rendered  service  to  many  cities  of  Germany,  premonitions  and  dreams,  and  his  inclination 

He  was  also  invited  to  France  and  England,  towards  astrologyt  with  which  he  even  in* 

btit  declined  going.    In  the  latter  years  of  fected  some  of  his  pupils.  (The  most  learned 
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}  11.  While  the  empire  of  the  pontifls  was  thus  tottering  in  Germany, 
another  mortal jnround  was  inflicted  on  it,  in  the  neighbouring  Helvetia,  bj 
the  discerning  and  erudite  Ulrich  Zwingley  a  canon  and  priest  of  Zurich. 
The  fact  must  not  be  disguised,  that  he  had  discovered  some  portion  of  the 
truth,  before  Luther  openly  contended  with  the  pontiff.  But  afterwards, 
being  excited  and  instructed  by  the  example  and  the  writings  of  Lutherfhe 
not  only  expounded  the  holy  scriptures  in  public  discourses,  but  in  the  yeax 
1519  successfully  opposed  Bemardm  Samson  of  Milan,  who  was  impuaent- 
ly  driving  among  the  Swiss,  the  same  shameful  traffic,  which  had  awakened 
lAtiher^s  ire.  (30)     This  was  the  first  step  towards  purging  Switzerland  of 


men  of  that  age,  Melanclhony  Chemnitz,  Ne- 
ander,  were  oelieven  in  this  art ;  indeed, 
toch  as  were  not,  could  scarcely  pass  for 
learned  men.  Hettke"*  Kircbengesch.,  vol. 
lit ,  p.  680.)  He  died  in  1560.  His  works 
were  publii»hed,  collectively,  A.D.  1562  and 
onward,  4  vols.  fol.  See  also  Theodore 
StTobeT*  Mclanctboniana,  Altdorf.  1771, 
Sto.—ScA/.] 

(30)  See  Jo.  Hen.  HotHnger's  Helvet- 
ische  Reformationsgeschichte,  p.  28,  &c.,  or 
his  Helvetiscbe  Kirchengescbicbte,  torn,  ii., 
lib.  vi.,  p.  28,  &c.  For  the  former  (whicb 
is  often  published  separately)  differs  very 
little  from  the  latter ;  though  it  is  often  sold 
at  bein^  the  first  part  of  the  latter  work. 
(Also  Qb  Historia  Ecclesiast.  N.  Test., 
secol  XV.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  198,  6lc. — Tr.}  Abram 
RachaCe  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  do  la 
Suisse,  tome  i.,  Uvr.  i.,  p.  4,  &c.,  p.  66, 6cc. 
Ocn.  Gcrdegf  Historia  renovati  Evan^elii, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  228,  &c.,  [or  rather  torn,  i.,  p. 
99,  <5tc.-— Tr.]  Jo.  Conrad  FuieUn't  Bey- 
trage  za  der  Schweitzer-Reformations  Ges- 
chichte,  in  five  ParU.  ISchroeckk'e  Kir- 
cbengesch. seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p. 
103,  ^.,  and  H.  P.  C.  Henke's  Al^m. 
Geecbichte  der  christl.  KJrcbe.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
74,  ed  Brunswick,  1806.— Lu/Aer  and  bis 
followers  had  long  and  severe  contests  with 
ZtDtngle  andtthe  Reformed,  respecting  the 
eorporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eocbuist ; 
and  this  caused  much  alienation  and  preju- 
dk:e  between  the  two  bodies,  during  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor  has  en- 
tire hamsony  been  restored  between  them  to 
this  day.  Hence,  (or  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  con- 
tended, whether  Luther  or  Zwingle  was  en- 
titled to  the  honour  of  leading  the  way  to  the 
reformation.  Mosheim  manifestly  gives  the 
precedence  to  Luther.  Hottrnger^  Gerdes^ 
and  others,  sive  it  to  Zwingle.  Schroukh, 
Henke^  Schlegel,  Von  Einem,  and  others,  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  now  divide  the  praise 
between  them.  The  facts  appear  to  be  these. 
Zwingle  diKOvered  the  c<^ptions  of  the 
^rch  of  Rome,  at  an  earlier  period  than 
IdOher.     Both  opened  then:  eyes  gradually, 


and  altogether  without  any  concert;  and 
without  aid  from  each  other.  But  ZtoingU 
was  always  in  advance  of  LtUher  in  his 
views  and  opinions ;  and  be  finally  carried 
the  reformation  somewhat  farther  than  Lu- 
iher  did.  But  he  proceeded  with  more  gen- 
tleness, and  caution,  not  to  run  before  the 
prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  be  was  placed,  did  not  call 
him  so  eariy  to  open  combat  wjth  the  powers 
of  the  hierarchy  ;  Luther  therefore,  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  declare  open  war 
with  the  pope,  and  to  be  exposed  to  direct 
persecution.  He  also  actdd  in  a  much  wider 
sphere.  All  Germany,  and  even  all  Europe, 
was  the  theatre  of  his  operations.  ZwingU 
moved  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  single 
canton  of  Switzerland.  He  also  d ied  young, 
and  when  but  just  commencing  his  career  of 
public  usefulness.  And  these  circumstances 
nave  raised  Luther**  fame  so  high,  that  Zunn- 
gle  has  almost  been  overlooked  Luther, 
doubtless,  did  most  for  the  cause  of  the 
reformation,  because  be  bad  a  wider  field  of 
action,  was  more  bold  and  daring,  and  lived 
longer  to  carry  on  the  work.  But  ZwingU 
was  a  more  learned,  and  a  more  judicious 
man,  commenced  the  reformation  earlier, 
and  in  his  little  circle  carried  it  fsrther. — 
XJlrich  Zwingle  was  bom  at  Wildbauson, 
county  of  Toggenburg,  and  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
A.D.  1484.  At  the  age  of  ten,  be  was  sent 
to  Basle,  for  education ;  and  afterwards  to 
Berne.  Here  the  Dominicans  endeavoured 
to  allure  him  into  their  order;  to  prevent 
which,  his  father  sent  him  to  Vienna.  Re- 
turning to  Basle  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
became  a  schoolmaster;  and  prosecuted 
theology  at  the  same  time,  under  Thonua 
Wittenhacht  who  was  not  blind  to  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  who  instilled 
principles  of  free  inquiry  into  his  pupils, 
he  preached  bis  first  sermon  in  1606 ;  and 
was  the  same  year  chosen  pastor  of  Glarus, 
where  he  spent  ten  years.  He  had  been 
distinguished  in  every  branch  of  learning  to 
which  he  had  applied  himself,  and  partico- 
larly  in  classical  and  elegant  literature. 
He  now  devoted  himself  eq>eciaUy  to  Greek 
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superstition*  Ztowgle  now  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  iie  had  began ; 
and  having  obtained  several  learned  men,  educated  in  Germany,  for  his  as- 
sociates and  fellow-labourers  in  the  arduous  work,  he  with  their  assistance 
brought  the  greatest  part  of  his  fellow^itizens  to  renounce  their  subjection 
to  pontifical  domination.  Yet  Zwingle  proceeded  in  a  difl^rent  way  from 
LtUher ;  for  he  did  not  uniformly  oppose  the  employment  of  force  against 
the  pertinacious  defenders  of  the  old  superstitions ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conceded  to  magistrates  more  authority  in  religious  matters,  than  is  con- 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  religion.(31 )  But  in  general  he  was  an  upright 
man,  and  his  intentions  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise* 

§  12.  Vi^e  now  return  to  LtUher,  While  MUtUz  was  negotiating  with 
him  for  a  peace,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success,  John  EckiuSy  burning 
with  rage,  after  the  debate  at  Leipsic,  hurried  away  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
hasten  his  destruction.  Taking  as  associates  the  most  powerful  Dominicans 
in  the  pontificial  court,  and  particularly  their  two  first  men,  Cajetan  and 
Prieriasy  he  pressed  Leo  to  exconmiunicate  LtUher  forthwith.  For  the 
Dominicans  most  eagerly  thirsted  to  avenge  the  very  great  injury  wliich 
they  conceived  Luiker  had  done  to  their  whole  order,  first  in  the  person 
and  Hebrew ;   and  had  no  respect  for  hu-    the  friends  of  the  hierarchy,  and  at  lensth 


man  aathontiea  in  theology,  but  relied  wholly 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  he  read  and  eX' 
plained  to  hi«  people  from  the  pulpit,  with 
ereat  assiduity.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
divine  rose  high.  In  1516,  ho  was  removed 
to  the  abb^  of  Einaiedlin,  as  a  field  of 
greater  usemhiess.  He  had  before  cau- 
tiously exposed  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  he  now  more  openly 
assailed  the  doctrines  of  monastic  vows, 
pilgrimages,  relics,  offerings,  and  indul- 
gencea.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  a 
vacancy  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich ;  and  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  office,  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  be  confined  in  his  preacbinff  to  the 
lessons  puUicIy  read,  but  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain every  part  of  the  Bible.  He  continued 
to  read  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
stodied  diligently  the  more  eminent  fathers, 
as  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom, 
and  pressed  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
kindred  dialects.  He  now  publiclv  ex- 
"pounded  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Gospels,  the 
Kpistles  of  Paul  and  Peter,  dtc.,  and  incul- 
cated, that  the  Bible  is  the  only  standard  of 
religious  truth.  While  he  was  thus  leading 
the  people  gradually  to  better  views  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  year  1618  Samson  came  into 
Switzerland  to  sell  indulgences;  and  the 
year  followini;,  on  his  arrival  at  Zurich, 
Zwingle  openly  opposed  him,  andprocured 
his  exclusion  from  the  canton.  The  pro^ 
ress  of  the  people  in  knowledge  was  rapid, 
and  the  reformation  went  forward  with  great 
•nccoss.  Luther^s  books  were  circulated 
extensively,  snd  by  ZwingU^s  recommenda- 
tion, though  he  chose  not  to  read  them  him- 
•elf,  lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  being 
ft  LiUkertM.    He  was  however  assailed  by 


accused  of  heresy  before  the  council  of  Zii* 
rich,  Jan.  1623.  He  now  uresented  sixty- 
seven  doctrinal  propositions  before  the  coun- 
cil, containing  all  the  fundamental  doctrines 
since  held  by  the  Reformed  church ;  and  of- 
fered to  defend  them  against  all  opposers,  by 
Scripture.  His  enemies  wished  to  bring  tra- 
dition and  the  schoolmen  to  confute  him.  Bnt 
the  council  declared,  that  the  decision  must 
rest  on  the  Scriptures.  Zwngle  of  course 
triumphed ;  and  the  council  decreed,  that  he 
ahould  be  allowed  to  preach  as  heretofore,  un-'' 
molested  ;  and  that  no  preacher  in  the  can- 
ton should  inculcate  any  doctrine,  but  what 
he  could  prove  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
next  year,  1524,  the  council  of  Zurich  re- 
formed the  public  wonthip,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Zwingle.  Thus  the  reformation 
of  that  canton  was  now  completed.  ZwingU 
continued  to  guide  his  flock,  and  to  lend  aid 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  church,  till  the 
month  of  October,  1631 ;  when  a  Catholic 
force  from  the  popii*h  cantons,  marched 
against  Zurich ;  and  ZwiTtgUy  according  to 
the  usage  of  his  country,  bore  the  standard 
amid  the  citizens  that  attempted  to  repel 
them.  The  enemy  were  victorious,  and 
ZwingU  was  slain  near  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  and  his  body  cut  to  pieces  and 
burned  to  ashes.  See  the  writers  before  re- 
ferred to,  particulariy  Hotiingur^  Gerdes,  and 
Schrocekh;  also  the  article  Zwingle^  in  Ree^ 
Cyclopiedia  — His  works  were  printed,  Z«- 
rich.  1644-46,  4  vols,  fol.— Tr.] 

(31)  [This  charge  against  ZmngU  in  both 
parts  of  it,  appeara  to  be  wholly  groundleaa. 
See  Oerdes^  Historia  Evanff.  renovati,  tom 
i.,  p.  287,  SupplemetUa.—Tr.'} 
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of  their  brother  Tetcelf  aad  then  in  that  of  Cajeian*  Orercome  by  their 
iaiportunate  applications,  and  by  those  of  their  friends  and  abettors,  Leo 
X»  iBOst  imprudently  issued  the  first  bull  against  LtUher^  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1520 ;  in  which  forty  one  of  his  tenets  were  condemned,  his  writings 
ad|udged  to  the  flames,  and  he  was  commanded  to  confess  his  faults  within 
aijrty  days,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pontifi^  or  be  cast  out  of  the 
chorch.(d2) 

§  13.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  this  first  sentence  of  the  pontiff,  he 
consulted  for  his  own  safety  by  renewing  his  appeal  from  the  pontiff  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  a  future  council.  And  foreseeing  that  this  appeal 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  at  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  pontiff  was  elapsed  he  would  be  excommunicated  by 
another  bull,  he  soon  formed  the  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  Romish 
church,  before  he  should  be  excommunicated  by  the  new  rescript  of  the 

rtiff*  In  order  to  proclaim  this  secession  from  the  Romish  community, 
a  public  act,  he  on  the  10th  of  December,  1520,  caused  a  fire  to  be 
kindled  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  spectators,  committed  to  the  flames  the  buU  issued  against  him,  togeth- 
er  with  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  canon  law.  By  this  act,  he  publicly  signi. 
fied  that  he  would  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  con. 
sequently,  that  the  second  decree,  which  was  daily  expected  from  Rome, 
wcHild  be  nugatory.  For  whoever  publicly  burns  the  statute-book  of  his 
prince,  protests,  by  so  doing,  that  he  will  no  longer  respect  and  obey  his 
authority;  and  one  who  has  excluded  himself  from  any  society,  cannot 
afterwards  be  cast  out  of  it.  I  must  suppose,  that  Luiher  acted  in  this 
matter  with  the  advice  of  the  jurists.  Luiher  withdrew  however,  only 
from  the  Romish  church  which  looks  upon  the  pontiff  as  infallible,  and  not 
from  the  church  umversal^  the  sentence  of  which  pronounced  in  a  Icgiti- 
mate  and  free  council,  he  did  not  refuse  to  obey.  And  this  circumstance 
will  show,  why  wise  men  amoDg  the  papists  who  were  attached  to  the  lib- 
erties of  Germany,  looked  upon  this  bola  act  of  Luiher  without  offence. (33) 

(33)  The  friends  of  the  pontiffs  confess,  tns ;  valde  enini  timent,  ne  res  Imtius  serpst. 

tbaX  Leo  erred  gpreitl^,  in  this  matter.    See  Hibc  caasa  fuit,  cur  bulla  tam  atroz  cmanaT- 

Jp.  Fred.  Mayer^B  Diss,  de  Pontificiis  Leo-  erit,  muhis  bonis  et  prudentibas  viri^  recla- 

BIS  X.  proce^um  adTcrsus  Lutherum  impfo-  mantibus,  qui  saadeb«nt  maturius  consulen* 

baotibus ;  which  is  a  part  of  the  work  he  duro,  et  Martino  potins  nH)destia  et  rations 

Sbliabed  at  Hamburg,  1698,  4to,  with  the  bus  quam  detestationibns  occQirendom  esse, 

lowing  title :  Ecclesia  Romana  reforma-  hoc  enim  deccre  mansuetudinem,  iltud  vero 

tionis  Lotberanas  patrona  et  cliens.     And  tyrannidem  sapere,  et  rem  mali  exempli  vi- 

there  were  at  that  time,  many  wise  and  cir-  deri. — ScU.] 

eomspect  penons  at  Rome,  who  did  not  .    (33)  [Some  modem  jurists,  as  Sehl^gel 

hesitate  publicly  to  avow  their  disapproba-  tells  us,  have  condemned  this  act  of  LuM^, 

tioQ  of  the  violent  counsels  of  Ectdut  and  the  as  being  a  treasonable  act  against  the  estab- 

Boratntcans,  and  who  wished  to  wait  for  the  lished  laws  of  the  land.     But  it  was  not  so, 

issue  of  Afi//t<2r'«  embassy.     \SeQBiederer'$  in  that  age.     For  the  canon  law  contained 

Nachrichten  zur  Kirchen-Gelehrten-und  Bu-  enactments  only  of  the  popes  and  councils, 

cfaeigiMchicbte,   Stock  ii.,  n.   18,  p.  178,  with  which  the  civil  powers  were  supposed 

where*  there  is  an  anonymous  letter  from  to  have  no  concern.    It  was  the  sutute-book 

Rome  to  Pirkheimer,  Mying :  Scias  nemi-  of  a  foreign  and  spiritual  sovereign,  who 

Bern  Rom9  esse,  si  salteoi  sapiat,  qui  noa  claimed  jurisdiction  equally  over  the  tempo- 

eerto  certius  sciat  et  cognoseat,  Martinum  yal  sovereigns  of  Gcrmanv  and  over  their  sub- 

in  phmbus  veritatem  dicefe,  verutn  boni  ob  jects.    To  bum  this  book  therefore  was  trea- 

tyiaonidis   metum  dissimulant,  mali  vero,  eon  against  that  foreign  sovereign,  the  pope ; 

quia  veritatem  audire  cognntar,  insaninnt.  but  not  so,  against  the  temporal  sovereigns 

hde  iUonim  oritur  indignatio  pariter  et  me*  ttf  Germany. — Luiher*9  motives  for  this  act. 
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Before  one  month  after  this  heroic  deed  o{  Luther  had  elapsed,  on  the  4tb 
day  of  January^  1521,  the  second  bull  of  Leo  against  Luther  was  issued ;  in 
which  he  was  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  for  having 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff.(84) 

§  14.  When  these  severe  bulls  had  been  issued  against  the  person  and 
the  doctrines  of  Luiher  and  his  friends,  nothing  remaiiied  for  him  but  to 
attempt  to  fi^und  a  new  church  opposed  to  that  of  Rome,  and  to  establish 
a  system  of  doctrine  consonant  to  the  holy  scriptures.  For  to  sutject 
himself  to  the  dominion  of  his  most  cruel  enemy^  would  have  been  mad« 
ness ;  and  to  return  again,  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  to 
the  errors  he  had  opposed  and  rejected,  would  have  been  base  and  dishon- 
est.  From  this  time  therefore,  he  searched  for  the  truth  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  not  only  revised  and  confirmed  more  carefully  the  doctrines  he- 
had  already  advanced,  but  likewise  boldly  attacked  the  very  citadel  of  the 
pontifical  authority,  and  shook  it  to  its  foundation.  In  his  heroic  enter- 
prise, he  had  the  aid  of  other  excellent  men  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  the  doctors  at  Vl^ittemberg  who  joined  his  party,  and  especially 
of  PMIip  Melancihon.  And  as  the  fame  of  Luther*s  wisdom  and  heroism^ 
and  the  great  learning  of  Melancthotiy  drew  a  vast  number  of  young  men 
to  Wittemberg,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  spread  with  aoMU 
zing  rapidity  through  various  nations. (35) 

§  15.  In  the  mean  time,  [January  12th,  1519],  the  emperor  Maximilian 
I.  died ;  and  his  grandson  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  was  elected  his  sue* 
cesser,  on  the  26th  of  July  A.D.  1519.  Leo  A.  therefore  reminded  the 
new  emperor  of  the  dfKce  he  had  assumed  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
churehf  and  called  upon  him  to  inflict  due  punishment  upon  that  rebellious 
member  of  the  church  MarUn  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  counselled  him  not  to  proceed  rashly  and  improperly 
against  Luther,  but  to  conduct  the  whole  business  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  Germanic  churches  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Charles  was  un* 
der  greater  obligations  to  Frederic,  than  to  any  other  of  the  German  prin- 
oes.  For  it  wsls  principally  by  his  efforts  and  zeal,  that  Charles  had  ob» 
tained  the  imperial  dignity,  in  preference  to  his  veiTy  potent  rival,  Francis 
I.  king  of  France.(36)  In  order  therefore  to  gratify  both  this  friend,  (to 
whom  he  owed  every  thing),  and  likewise  the  pontifl^  he  determined  to  give 
Luiher  a  hearing  before  Uie  diet  to  be  assembled  at  Worms,  prior  to  the 

he  himself  sUted  in  a  tract  on  the  snbjeet  of  this  appeal,  the  pope  coold  no  longer  have 
Amonff  them  were  these, /r«^  that  his  en-  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  Hence  the  nomher 
emies  hsd  burned  kit  books,  and  he  must  of  Lufker^M  friends  incressed  the  more,  after 
bom  theirs  in  order  to  deter  the  people  from  the  publication  of  this  boll.— <ScA/.] 
reverencing  them  and  beinff  led  sstrav  by  (36)  On  the  rspid  progress  of  the  refov- 
them ;  And  seeondljf,  that  he  bad  found  thirty  mstion  in  Germsny,  Dan.  Gerdeg  treats  par- 
abominable  assertions,  in  the  canon  law,  ticularly,  in  his  Historia  renovati  ETangelii, 
which  rendered  the  book  worthy  of  the  flames,  tofn.  ii. ;  also  Benj.  Grotck,  in  his  Verthei- 
— TV.]  diffung  der  Evangelischen  Kirche  gegen  Ar- 

(34)  Both  these  BuUm  sre  in  the  Bullsriom,  nold,  p.  1 56,  &c. 
[ed.  Cherub.,  Luxemb.,  1742,  tom.  i.,  p.  610,        (86)  [During  the  six  months  of  the  inte^ 

ttc.,  p.  614,  dec— Tr.]  and  siso  in  Vlurut,  regnum,  Frederic  had  been  at  the  head  of 

Matth  Pf<ijf*9  Histor.  Theol.  litter.,  tom.  ii.,  the  Germanic  empire,  had  refused  the  impo> 

p  42,  dec.     (The  excommunicating  bull  was  rial  crown  ofiiBrcd  to  himself,  and  had  ^reav 

an  atuck  upon  the  rights  of  the  German  I?  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  electtaa  «f 

churches.    For  Luther  had  appealed  to  an  6A«riee.— TV.] 
ecclesiastical  council ;  and  in  consequeiiAt 
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paasiDg  of  any  decree  against  him.  It  may  seem  strange,  and  contrary  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  for  an  ecclesiastical  cause  to  bo  discussed  and  subject* 
ed  to  examination  before  a  diet.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  as  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  some  of  the  abbots,  had  seats  among  the  princes, 
those  Crermanic  diets  were  at  the  same  time  provincial  councils  of  the 
German  nation,  to  which,  according  to  ancient  canon  law,  the  trial  of  such 
causes  as  that  of  LiUher  properly  belonged. 

§  10.  Luther  therefore  appeared  at  Worms,  protected  by  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  emperor,  and  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  [1521],  boldly  urged 
bis  cause  before  the  diet.  Being  called  upon  and  admonished  to  renounce 
the  opinions  he  had  hitherto  defended,  and  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
pope ;  he  replied  with  great  constancy,  that  he  would  never  do  so,  unless 
first  convinced  of  error,  by  proofs  from  the  holy  scriptures  or  from  sound 
reason.  And,  as  neither  promises  nor  menaces  could  move  him  from  his 
purpDse,  he  obtained  indeed  from  the  emperor  the  liberty  of  returning 
home  unmolested,  but  after  his  departure,  on  the  27th  of  May,  by  the  joint 
voices  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  he  and  his  adherents  were  proscri- 
bed and  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the  Roman-Germanic  empire.  His 
prince,  Frederic,  foreseeing  this  storm,  caused  him  to  be  intercepted  on 
his  return  near  Eisenach,  by  persons  in  disguise,  and  to  be  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg ;  (perhaps  with  the  privity  of  the  emperor)  ;  and 
in  that  castle,  which  he  called  his  Patmos^  he  lay  concealed  ten  months, 
beguiling  the  time  very  profitably  with  writing  and  study.  (37) 


(37)  See  the  writers,  mentioned  by  Jo. 
Alb.  FabrkiuSf  Centifolium  Lutberanuin,  pt. 
i.,  cap.  xliii.,  p.  79-84,  and  pt.  ii.,  p.  583, 
dtc.  [This  journey  to  Worms  was  a  very 
perilous  uDdertaking  for  Lather  His  friends 
ftdvised  him  not  to  go ;  and  even  the  elec- 
toral prince  bis  sovereign,  did  not  allow  him 
to  go.  till  he  bad  obtained  for  him  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  emperor.  This  safe  conduct 
however,  would  have  afforded  him  no  pro- 
tectk>n  against  the  operations  of  the  papal 
bulls  and  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  if  the 
high-minded  emperor  had  been  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  those  who  whispered  in  his  car  the 
inhuman  and  unchristian  maxim,  that  a  man 
is  not  to  keep  his  promise  to  a  heretic.  But 
the  emperor  had  nobler  views ;  and  Luther 
himself  was  so  unshaken,  that  he  would  let 
nothing  deter  him  from  the  journey;  and 
when  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Worms,  and 
some  persons  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Spal- 
£tm  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  replied, 
that  he  vrould  go  thither,  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  there,  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  ^e  therefore  proceeded  fear- 
^Icssly  to  Worms,  and  when  there,  showed 
indescribable  fortitude.  He  was  conducted, 
to  bis  monkish  dress,  from  his  lodgings  to 
the  assembled  diet,  by  the  marshal  of  the 
empim,  Vom  Pappenheim;  and  two  ^ues- 
tioDS  were  now  put  to  him  by  the  official  of 
the  archbisbop  of  TrQ;res,  namely,  whether 
he  ackoowledgod  those  books,  that  wtr«  laid 


upon  a  bench  before  him,  to  be  his  produc- 
tions ;  and  whether  ho  woul<)  recall  the  opii^ 
ions  contained  in  them.  To  the  first  ques- 
tion, Luther  wa.n  on  the  point  of  answer- 
ing at  once  affirmatively ;  but  Dr.  Jerome 
Schurf,  a  jurist  of  Wittemberg,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  him  as  his  counsellor,  re- 
minded him  that  he  should  first  ascertain  , 
whether  there  were  not  some ,  books  among 
them  that  were  not  his.  So  he  heard  the 
titles  read  over ;  and  then  answered  to  the 
first  question.  Yes.  But  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, at  the  suggestion  of  his  counsellor,  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  till  the  next  day,  to 
consider  of  his  answer.  The  following  day 
he  appeared,  and  the  question  being  repeat- 
ed, he  answered  by  making  distinctions. 
Some  of  his  writings,  he  said,  treated  of  a 
Christian's  faith  and  life,  others  were  direct* 
ed  against  the  papacy,  and  others  against  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  defended  the  Romish 
tvranny,  and  assailed  his  holy  doctrines.  As 
for  the  first,  he  could  not  renounce  them,  bo- 
cause  even  his  enemies  admitted  that  they 
contained  much  good  matter ;  nor  could  he 
renounce  the  second,  because  that  would  be 
lending  support  to  the  papal  tvranny;  in 
those  of  the  third  class,  he  freely  acbiowl- 
edged,  that  he  had  often  been  too  vehement ; 

J  ret  he  could  not  at  once  renounce  them,  nn- 
ess  it  were  first  shown,  that  he  had  gone  too 
far.  Aa  the  official  now  demanded  of  him 
a  categorical  answer,  whether  he  would  ro- 
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§  17.  From  this  his  Patmos^  Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg  in  the 
moDth  of  March,  1522,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  elector 
Frederic ;  being  influenced  by  the  commotions  which»  he  was  informed, 
Carolostadt  and  others  were  producing  hurtful  to  religion  and  the  common* 
wealth.  For  in  Luther^s  absence,  Andrew  Carolo&tadt  a  doctor  of  Wittem* 
burg,  a  man  of  learning  and  not  ignorant  of  the  truth,  whom  the  pontiff  at 
the  instigation  of  Eckius  had  excommunicated  in  conjunction  with  Lu^iery 
but  a  man  of  precipitancy  and  prone  to  an  excess  of  ardour,  had  begun  to 
destroy  images,  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fanatical  sect  who  in 
sereral  places  greatly  abused,  as  is  common,  the  dawning  of  liberty. (88) 


nonnce,  or  not ;  he  replied,  that  he  could  not, 
nnlecs  be  was  first  convicted  of  error,  either 
bj  scripture,  or  by  reason.  And  the  official 
alleging,  that  he  tttU9i  have  erred,  because 
ho  bad  contradicted  the  pope  and  the  coun- 
cils ;  he  answered :  The  pope  and  ecclesi- 
astical  councils  have  often  erred,  aiKl  have 
contradicted  themselves.  He  at  last  closed 
with  this  declaration :  Here  I  staitd :  I  can 
gay  no  more  :  God  help  me.  Amen.  After 
this,  Luther  appeared  no  noore  before  the 
diet ;  but  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  in- 
formed, that  as  he  would  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  church,  the  emperor  would  do  as  law 
required ;  he  must  however  repair  to  his  usual 
residence,  within  21  days.  On  the  eighth 
of  May,  the  bill  of  outlawry  was  drawn  up 
against  him;  which  was  published,  «  few 
days  after  his  departure.  {Pallavicini  says, 
Hist,  concil.  Trident,  lib.  i.,  c.  28,  ^  7,  that 
the  bill  was  drawn  up  May  25th,  and  signed 
May  26th,  but  dated  back  to  May  8th.  The 
reason,  it  is  said,  was,  that  the  bill  was 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  diet,  and  when 
many  of  the  members  had  retired,  and  it  was 
wished  to  disguise  that  fact. —  Tr.)  By 
virtue  of  this  bill,  after  the  21  days  of  the 
safe  conduct  expired,  no  man  might  har- 
bour or  conceal  Lutherf  on  pain  of  treason ; 
but  whosoever  might  find  him,  in  any  place, 
was  to  apprehend  him,  and  deliver  him  up 
to  the  emperor ;  and  all  his  adherents  were 
to  be  seized  in  the  public  streets,  imprisoned 
and  stripped  of  all  their  goods.  This  arbi- 
trary decree  of  the  emperor  contravened  all 
the  laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  German  churches.  For  it  required  a 
man  to  renounce  what  he  was  not  convinced 
was  wrong ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  condemned  him, 
against  an  intervening  appeal  to  a  council. 
This  bill  of  outlawry  however,  produced  very 
little  effect ;  and  indeed,  the  emperor  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  earnest  in 
respect  to  it.  For  although  the  perplexed 
stale  of  his  affairs,  the  political  movements 
of  Durope,  and  the  internal  disquietude  of 
bis  private  territories,  might  call  his  atten- 
tion fo  very  different  subiects  from  the  ex- 


ecution of  the  edict  of  Worms,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  bow  Luther  could 
safely  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  there 
preach,  and  write,  and  teach,  if  the  emperor 
did  earnestly  wish  to  give  him  trouble.  Nay, 
he  might  easily  have  discovered  hw  retreat 
at  Wartburg.*  But  probably  the  emperor 
took  no  pains  to  discov^  him,  in  order  to 
avoid  collision,  either  with  the  pontiff  or  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  At  Wartburg,  loAthtt 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  commenced  his  German 
translation  of  the  scriptures^  expounded  some 
portions  of  the  Bible,  composed  his  Postills, 
and  some  other  works — Schl.} 

(38)  [Andrew  Bodenstein,  bom  at  Carl- 
sfadt  in  Franconia,  (and  hence  called  in  I^tin 
Caroiostadius)^  was  a  doctor  of  biblical 
learning,  a  canon,  and  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  there.  He  support- 
ed Luther  in  the  work  of  reformation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  history  of  the  conference  at 
1/eipsic,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  him. 
and  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  his  writings. 
But  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  effecting  the 
reformation,  these  two  men  had  very  dif- 
ferent views.  Carolostadt  would  have  the 
abuses  of  popery  abolished  at  once,  hut  Lu- 
ther prefcrreo  a  gradual  process.  The  noonks 
of  Lufher^s  fraternity  at  Wittemberg,  the  Au- 
gustinians,  had,  during  his  absence,  begun 
to  reform  their  monastery,  and  to  abolish  the 
mass ;  and  they  now  wished  to  effect  the 
same  reform  in  the  city.  But  the  court  were 
afraid  lest  it  should  give  offence  both  to  oihei 
princes  and  cities  and  also  to  the  eitixena 
themselves ;  and  the  elector  therefore,  called 
for  the  opinion  of  the  professors  at  Witiem- 
berjr.  Their  opinion  was  in  favour  of  abol- 
ishing the  mass  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
court.  Luther f  whose  opinion  was  also  ask- 
ed, assumed  the  rational  principle,  that  the 
reformation  should  conuaience,  not  with  the 
pictures,  nor  with  other  external  ihinp% 
among  which  he  accounted  the  niaj*s,  but 
with  the  understanding  of  the  peo|>le ;  and 
to  his  opinion,  all  the  profesffors  now  subscri- 
bed, except  only  CarolostatU.     H*  gathered 
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He  tiieidbre  first  energeticaUy  repressed  the  impetuosity  of  this  **mOt 
wiselj  declaring  that  errors  must  first  be  extirpated  from  people's  miods, 
before  the  insignia  of  those  errors  can  be  advantageously  removed*  And 
to  establish  this  principle  by  facts  and  by  his  own  exampicy  inviting  certain 
learned  men  to  aid  him,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  perfect  and  to  finish  the 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  commenced,(39)  The 
event  confirmed  the  eitcellence  of  his  plan  ;  for  the  parts  of  this  work  be* 
ing  successively  published  and  circulated,  the  roots  of  inveterate  errors 
were  soon  extirpated  from  the  minds  of  vast  numbers. 

§  18«  In  the  mean  time,  Leo  X.  died,  A.D.  1522.  Hadrian  VL  of 
(Jtreclit,  succeeded  him,  by  the  aid  of  Charles  V.,  whose  tutor  he  had  been. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess  that  the  Christian 
church  laboured  under  ruinous  maladies,  and  to  promise  readily  that  he 
would  correct  them.(40)     By  his  legate  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.D. 


•roniid  hin the oommon people;  andastoon 
as  be  tboaght  himself  strong  enongh,  be 
broke  oat,  and  with  a  throng  of  enthusiastic 
followers  rushed  into  the  cathedral  church, 
^eUnjtd  the  pictures  and  the  altar,  and  hia- 
deted  the  decgy  (torn  any  longer  saying  mass. 
MeUmetkoM  was  too  timid  to  control  this 
uproar.  Luther  therefore  came  forward, 
preached  against  these  violent  innoTations, 
and  restored  tianqafllity.  From  that  time 
onward,  there  was  a  coldness  between  LiP 
ther  and  CorUottsdi,  which  at  length  broke 
oat  into  ho5tiIities  that  were  no  honour  to 
either  of  them. — Schl.  Luther  has  been 
taxed  with  opposing  Carolostadi,  from  mo- 
«tres  of  vnbitkm,  or  from  unwilUngn^ss  that 
another  should  take  the  lead  m  any  thing. 
And  this  censure  is  repeated  bv  Maelaine, 
Binccr,  6lc.  But  Seckcndorf  (titistoria  Lu- 
theranismi,  lib.  i.,  f  121,  p.  197,  198),  soems 
to  hsTo  eottfuted  the  charge ;  which  has  no 
aopport,  eicepc  a  single  sentence  in  one  of 
Liuker^s  letter?,  in  which  he  charges  CaroUh 
a/ci<  with  wishing  to  be  foremost ;  a  charge, 
which  MeUncthon  advanced  in  quite  as  strong 
terms.  For  an  account  of  Cmrologtmdt  prior 
is  1S8S,  see  Crtrde*,  MisceUaxL  Groning., 
t0Bi.L,  p.  U&c.— Tr.J 

(39)  A  historr  of  Luther' 9  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  thing  else  to  establish 
Ihe  LnCfaeran  charcb,  was  published  by  Jo. 
FrU.  M«i^^  Hamb.,  1701,  4to.  A  much 
fiiOer  history  was  lonff  expected  from  Jo, 
Mflckior  KrofU  than  whom  no  one  laboured 
upon  the  sabject  with  greater  care,  aasiduity, 
•M  soccesst  during  many  years.  But  a 
prematare  death  firaistrated  oar  expectations. 
Gonpaie  Jo  Alb,  Fobrichut  Centifolium 
Lotheranam,  pi  i.,  p.  147,  &c^  and  pL  ii., 
■l  617,  dec.  [What  Kraft  was  prevented 
wf  a  premature  death  from  accomplishing, 
km  since  been  performed,  by  Jo.  Geo.  Palm, 
hi  his  Historie  der  teuichen  Bibelttbeiset- 

voL.  m.— E 


sung  Lutheri;  which  was  published,  with 
notes,  bv  Jo.  Mekhior  Golze,  Halle,  177), 
4to,  and  Gottl.  CkrUt.  Gie*e,  historische 
Nachricht  von  dieser  Bibduberwtzang ; 
published  by  Reiderer,  Alidori;  1771,  Svo. 
— Sc«.] 

(40)  See  Casper  Bum^nu^s  Hadrianot 
VI.  sive  Analecu  histories  de  Hadriano  VI. 
Papa  Romano ;  Utrecht,  1737,  4to.  [TMs 
is  a  collection  of  historical  psp«vs  relating  to 
the  life  of  this  pope.  Hadrian  was  of  hum- 
ble parenuge,  but  of  great  atuinments  in 
scholastic  theology  ;  ami  therefore  had  long 
filled  the  oflfice  of  a  professor  at  I/OHvain. 
He  had  a  natural  aversion  to  pomp,  extrava- 
gance, and  luxury,  and  a  very  upright  dispo- 
sition. He  therefore  did  not  grasp  the  lire 
and  sword,  in  order  to  still  the  complaints 
of  the  Germans,  but  commenced  with  the 
reformation  of  his  own  court,  curtailed  his 
own  table,  dismissed  sll  superfluous  servants, 
and  required  of  the  cardinals  a  more  retired 
life,  and  retrenchment  in  their  expenses. 
But  this  was  so  displeasing  to  the  Romans, 
that  they  not  only  lampooned  him  much,  du- 
ring his  lifetime,  but  spoke  very  ill  of  him 
after  his  death.  Indeed  it  has  been  suspect- 
ed, that  they  were  instrumental  of  his  death. 
So  gratifying  to  the  Romish  populace  was 
his  decease,  that  the  ni^t  aflcr  it  took  place, 
the  front  door  of  his  prmctpal  physician  was 
decorated  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  sur- 
mounted with  the  inscription :  For  the  deiiw- 
erer  of  hi$  country. — Schl.  This  potuiff 
was  deeply  sensible  of  vast  corruption  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  he  was  sincerely  re- 
solved to  reform  it,  ss  fast  as  possible.  In 
his  instructions  to  his  legate  to  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg,  A.D.  1522,  he  authorized  him 
to  say :  Scimus  in  hac  saocta  sede  aliquot 
jam  annis  multa  abominanda  fuisse,  sbusus 
in  spiritualibus,  excessus  in  mandatjs,  et 
omnia  denique  in  perversum  mutats.  Nee 
manini  ai  agritodo  a  capite  in  membra  a 
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1523  and  onward,  Francis  CheregaU^  he  indeed  earnestly  entreated  that 
•the  punishment  decreed  against  Luther  and  his  adherents  by  the  edict  of 
Worms  might  no  longer  be  delayed,  but  at  the  same  time  he  showed  him* 
self  ready  to  correct  the  evils,  which  had  armed  so  great  an  enemy  against 
the  diurch.  The  German  princes  deeming  this  a  favourable  opportunity, 
while  the  emperor  was  absent  in  Spain,  demanded  a  free  council,  which 
should  be  held  in  Germany,  and  should  deliberate  in  the  ancient  manner 
on  a  general  reformation  of  the  church.  They  also  exhibited  a  list  of 
one  hundred  grievances,  of  which  the  Germans  complained  as  proceeding 
from  the  Romish  court ;  and  they  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any  further 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  till  the  council  should  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done.(41)  For  so  long  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 
the  plans  under  consideration  in  Saxony  for  establishing  a  new, church  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  were  pretty  well  unitexi  in  opposing  the 
pontifical  power,  which  they  all  felt  to  be  excessive ;  nor  were  they  much 
troubled  about  iMther^s  controversy  with  the  pontiff,  which  they  regarded 
merely  as  a  private  affair. 

§  19.  The  honest  pontiff  ITadrwn,  afler  a  short  reign  [of  one  year  and 
eight  months],  died  [September  24th]  in  the  year  1523 ;  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  on  the  19tb  of  November,  by  Clement  VII.,  a  man  less  ingenuous 
and  open  hearted.  (42)  By  another  legate  Laurentius  Campegius,  in  the 
tame  diet,  A.D.  1524,  ClmerU  censured  immoderately  the  lenity  of  the 
princes  in  tolerating  LtUher^  at  the  same  time  crafUly  suppressing  all  no. 
tice  of  the  promise  of  a  reformation  n^ade  by  Hadrian.  The  emperor  sec- 
onded the  demands  of  Campegius^  requiring  by  his  minister  that  the  de* 
cree  of  Worms  should  be  confirmed.  Overcome  by  these  remonstrances 
the  princes  changed  indeed  the  language  of  the  decree,  but  in  reality  cor- 
roborated it.  For  they  engaged  to  enibrce  the  edict  of  Worms  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  their  power,  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  their  demand  for  a 
council,  and  referred  all  other  questions  to  the  next  diet  to  be  held  at 
Spire.  Afler  the  diet,  the  pontifical  legate  retired  with  a  number  of  the 
princes,  most  of  whom  were  bishops,  to  Ratisbon ;  and  from  them  he  ob* 
tained  a  promise,  that  they  would  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms  in  their 
territories. 

§  20.  While  the  religious  reformation  by  Lu£ker  was  thus  daily  gather- 
ing strength  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  two  very  serious  evils  arose  to 
retard  its  progress,  the  one  internal,  and  the  other  external.  Among 
thoae  whom  the  Romish  bishop  had  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  his 
community,  a  pernicious  controversy,  respecting  the  nurnner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper,  produced  veiry 


pontificibat  in  allot  inferiores  pro-  tit  VH.,  in  Jo.  Geo.  ScAe/Aoni*«  Amaenitatet 
kUM  dMcenderit.  Omnes no< (tbe prelates)  Hist.  Eccles.,  torn,  ii ,  p.  210,  dec.  [Clem" 
et  eeciesiastici  declinavimoa,  nnuaquisque  in  ent  VII.  was  a  kind  of  Lto  X.,  and  was  pre- 
via* suae,  ncc  fuit  jam  diu,  qui  iaceret  bo-  viously  called  JtJiut  de  Medieis,  He  was 
ttum,  Roa  fuit  usque  ad  unum.  See  Ray-  of  a  vciy  diflercnt  spirit  from  Hadrian^  was 
maWs  Annalea  Ilccles.,  ad  ann.  1523,  ^  70.  crafty  and  faithless,  and  made  it  his  great 
—TV.]  aim  through  his  whole  reign  to  advance  the 

(41)  See  Joe.  Fred.  George^  GiaTamina  interests  of  the  pontifical  chair.     He  there*^ 

Qermanorum  adversus  sedem  Roman.,  lib.  fore  took  all  pains  to  thwart  the  designs  of 

ii.,  p.  327.     [The  Gravamina  are  also  insert-  the  Germans  \n  regard  to  a  general  council 

ad  m  Flaciuat  Catalogus  Teetnun  Teriutit,  for  reforming  the  ^uses  of  the  pspal  court. 

H%.  187.~iScA/.]  See  Wakh's  Hist,  der  Romischen  PiLpett, 

<U)  See  Jmc.  ZiegUr'9  ffiitona  CUmen-  879,  ^Lc.—Schl.'l 
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great  ffisonion.  Luther  and  his  adherentSy  while  they  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Romish  school  that  the  breiad  and  wine  are  transmuted  into  th« 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  maintained  that  persons  coming  to  the  sacred 
isupper  participated  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  together  with  the  bread  and  the  wine. (43)  His  colleagtM 
Cwohstadty  held  a  different  opinion.(4l4)  And  afler  him,  TJlrich  ZwingU 
much  more  fully  and  ingeniously  maintained  in  his  publications,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  not  present  in  the  holy  supper ;  but  that  the 
bread  and  the  wipe  are  merely  synAciU  or  emblems^  by  which  people  should 
be  excited  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  resulting 
to  us  from  it.  (45)     As  this  doctrine  was  embraced  by  nearly  aU  the  Swiss, 


(43)  [Luther  denied  trtmtuhttantititwny 
that  is,  •  transmatation  of  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  Mood 
of  Christ ;  yet  he  held  con»uh9ttaUiatiims  that 
is,  a  real  and  corporeal  presence  of  the 
hoitw  and  blood  of  Christ  tn,  vnier^  or  ahmg 
wiM,  the  bread  and  wine ;  so  that  the  sacra- 
mental sobstances,  after  consecration,  he- 
same  each  of  them  twofold;  namely,  the 
bread  became  both  breed  and  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  became  both  wine  and 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Sometimes  however 
he  represented  the  union  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  each  element  as  constituting  but 
one  substance  J  just  as  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ,  still  constitu- 
ted but  one  person.  The  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body  was  an  obvious  consequence  of  his  d^- 
trine,  and  one  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
admit.  See  Hospinian^s  Htstoria  Saera- 
mentarta,  pt  ii.,  p.  5,  dec. — TV.] 

(44)  [Cm-olostadi  supposed  that  when 
Christ  said,  Ttns  is  my  My,  he  pointed 
to  his  body ;  so  that  the  affirmation  related 
solely  to  lus  real  body  and  not  to  the  sacri- 
menul  bread.  His  foes  chaiged  him  with 
denying  any  kind  of  presenoe  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  even  a  spiritual  or  sacramental 
presence.  See  Hosptnitn,  1.  c,  p.  S0,  dtc. 
--7V.1 

fiS)  See  Val.  Em,  LSseher's  Historia 
motuum  inter  Luthoranos  et  Rofbnnatos, 
part  i.,  hb.,  i.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  65.  And  on  the 
other  side,  AbraJL  SeuUetus,  Annsles  Evsn- 
gelii;  in  Herm.  von  ier  Harifs  Historia 
ntterar.  Reformat,  p.  7i,  dec.  Rud,  Hos- 
pintan,  [Historia  Sacramentaria,  pt.  ii.],  and 
the  others  among  the  Reformed,  who  give 
account  of  the  ofigin  and  progreas  of  the 
controversy. — [The  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
real  or  corporeal  presence  of  CImst  in  the 
eocharist,  which  was  brought  into  the  church 
principallv  by  the  efforts  of  Pmschasius  Rad- 
iert,  m  tne  ninth  century,  (see  above,  vol. 
ii.,  p  89,  dec),  but  which  was  wwralv 
contested  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh 
century,  (see  above,  vol.  ii ,  p.  193,  dfc^), 
Mid  openly  denitd'by  WkkHJfk  io  tiM  fif- 


teenth, (see  above,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381,  note  34)^ 
viras  too  absurd,  not  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  reformers.  As  early  as  A.D.  1513, 
Conrad.  Pelican  and  Wolfg.  Fabr.  Capita, 
in  a  private  interview,  disclosed  to  each  other 
their  conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine. (See  Ger^cs,  Historia  £vsng.renov«, 
tom.  i.,  p.  1 13).  laUher  however,  while  he 
denied  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstam' 
tiation,  yet  hf  Id  to  the  real  presence,  in  the 
way  called  c&nsubstaniiaium.  Most  of  the 
otlier  reformers,  espocially  in  southern  Ger- 
many and  Switxeriand,  disbelieve  the  real 
or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ,  and  main- 
tained only  a  spiritual  presence.  Yet  thmr 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  write  or  preaen 
on  the  subject,  tilt  the  public  mind  should 
be  ripe  for  such  a  discussion.  Indeed  they 
vrere  not  fully  settled  in  their  own  minds, 
what  form  to  give  to  the  doctrine,  or  what  in- 
terpretatiod  to  put  upon  the  tezta  relied  on 
in  proof  of  the  real  presence.  In  the  month 
of  Jan.,  1524,  ZwingU  ofiered  to  the  senate 
of  Zurich  67  doctrinal  theses ;  in  No.  18  ol 
which  he  declared  the  eucharist  to  be  xo^  a 
saerijke  (non  esse  sacrificium),  but  a  com- 
memoration  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on 
the  cross,  and  a  stal  of  the  redemption  by 
Christ  (sed  sacrificii  in  cruce  semel  oblati 
commemorationem  et  quasi  sigillom  redemp- 
tionis  per  Christum).  (See  Gerdes^  1.  c. 
Append.,  p.  883.)  These  theses  were  cor- 
dially adopted  by  the  senate  of  Zurich ;  and 
they  met  the  general  approbation  of  the  Ro- 
ibrined  m  that  vicinity.  As  esrly  as  the  year 
1A81,  Cornelius  Hone  a  learned  Dutch  jurist, 
in  a  letter  which  was  privately  circulated, 
explicitly  denied  the  corporeal  presence,  and 
maintained  that  the  word  is,  in  the  decisis- 
tion  of  Christ,  This  is  my  bodv^  is  eqqivalenl 
to  renresenis  or  denotes.  (See  the  Letter, 
in  Oerdes,  I  e..  Append.,  p.  228-840.) 
This  letter  Zwimgle  first  read  in  1524 ;  and 
approviiv  of  it  perfectly,  he  the  next  year 
caused  it  to  be  published.  In  the  same 
year,  1584,  Zwingle  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  folly  declares  his  belief 
that  die  breed  and  wine  wers  aiersly  em- 
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axx)  by  not  a  few  divines  in  upper  Germany,  and  as  ladher  and  his  iHeiidi 
to  the  other  hand  strenuously  contended  for  hU  doctriney  a  long  and  pain* 


bleros'  or  representativet  of  Christ's  body 
and  bk>od :  bot  he  charged  his  friend  not  to 
make  the  letterpqblic,  lest  it  should  produce 
eommotion.  Toe  letter  however  was  pub« 
lishcd  the  next  year.  At  Wittemberg,  Co^ 
rolofUdt  was  the  first  to  reject  and  impug^n 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  After  his 
lebuke  from  Lother,  (for  destroying  the  al- 
tars and  images  at  Wittemberff  in  1522),  he 
retired  to  Orlamund,  not  far  from  Leipdc; 
and  there  becoming  a  parish  minister,  he  in- 
veighed sgainst  images  and  the  mass,  and 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
,Tbe  people  fell  in  with  his  views,  to  the 
.great  dissatisfaction  of  the  elector  and  Lm- 
tker.  Therefore  in  Aug.,  1524,  Luther  was 
sent  to  reclaim  tlie  wandering  people.  At 
Jena  he  declaimed  agamst  the  innovators, 
with  great  warmth.  Carolottadt  was  pres- 
ent, and  feeling  himself  injured  by  this  public 
attack,  went  to  Luther'**  lodgings  and  com- 
plained of  his  abuse.  Harid  words  were 
used  on  both  sides.  Carolottadt  taxed  L«- 
th€r  with  eiTOoeous  doctrinoi  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  real  presence.  Luther  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  public  cohlroversy  on  the 
•object.  Carolottadt  accepted  the  challenge ; 
but  beinff  soon  banished  from  Saxony,  and 
letiring  first  to  Strasburg  and  then  to  Baale, 
it  was  from  the  laat  of  these  places  he  issued 
his  first  publication.  (See  the  account  of 
the  dispute  at  Jens,  in  Luther^t  works,  vol. 

.  ii.,  fol.  446,  dec,  ed.  Jena,  1580.)  Among 
the  tracts  here  published  by  Carolottadt,  one 
was  entitled :  On  the  words  of  Christ,  Thit 
it  my  body.  He  supposed  Christ  to  have 
foirUed  to  his  body,  when  he  uttered  these 

.words;  and  to  have  intended  to  indicate, 
that  the  sacramental  bread  waa  sn  tmbUm 
of  his  body.  Luther  now  ^rote  to  the  Stras- 
burgers,  against  Carolottadt*  CapUo  and 
Bucer  both  published  tracts  on  the  dispute 
between  iMther  and  Carolottadt,  endeavour- 
ing to  exhibit  the  difference  in  doctrine  as 
not  material,  and  to  stop  controversy  on  the 
subject.  But  early  the  next  year,  1526,  Lu- 
ther issued  his  full  and  keen  reply  to  Carol- 
ottadtj  entitled,  Against  the  heavenly  Proph- 
ets, in  two  Parts.    (Ecolampadiut,  Ztnngle, 

•  and  others  in  South  Gennany  and  Switzer- 
land, viewed  Carolottadt  as  substantially 
correct  in  doctrine,  but  not  happy  in  his 
statements  and  reasonings.  Ztoingle  com- 
pared him  to  a  new  recruit,  who  did  not 
Know  how  to  put  on  his  armour.  And  as 
Uie  subject  of  the  eucharist  was  now  under 
discussion,  and  the  writings  of  both  laUher 
and  Carolottadt  circulating  around  them, 
they  deemed  it  proper  to  engage  in  tho  eon- 


troversv,  and  endeavour  to  enlighten  and 
guide  their  people  to  right  conclusions.  Both 
CScolampadiut  and  ZwingU  therefore  pub- 
lished their  views  of  the  controversy.  And 
in  Msrch,  1525,  Zunn^  published  his  Cooi- 
mentarius  de  vera  et  falsa  religione;  ia 
which  he  distinctlv,  but  concisely,  stated  his 
views  of  tho  eucharist.  And  in  June  fol- 
lowing, he  enlarsed  on  that  point,  in  hii 
Subsidium  de  eochoristia.    CEeolampadiut*t 

Principal  publication  was  in  the  form  of  a 
itter  addressed  to  his  friends  in  Swabia,  and 
entitled  a  Genuine  exposition  of  the  vvoida 
of  our  Lord,  Thit  it  my  body,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  authors.  ZwingU  and 
(Ecolampadiut  both  maintained  Um  bread 
and  wine  to  be  mere  tymbolt  or  reprttemtor 
tivet  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  Bot  th^ 
differed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
Thit  it  my  body,  ZwingU  adopted  Moment 
opinion,  that  the  word  it^  is  used  eatacbrea- 
tically,  for  repretentt;  but  (Ecolampadiut 
placed  the  trope  on  the  word  body,  supposing 
It  to  be  used  roetonymicaHy,  fot*  memorial  m 
emblem  of  my  body,  Bugenhagiut  of  Wit- 
temberg, now  wrote  against  ZwingU  and 
(Ecolampadiut;  and  ZwingU  replied  to 
him.  In  the  year  1526,  Bre7\tittt  and  four- 
teen other  ministers  oif  Swahia  replied  to 
(Ecolampadiut,  in  a  work  entitled  Syngram- 
ma  Sucvicum;  which  was  soon  translated 
into  German,  and  published  with  a  harsh 
preface  by  Luther.  (Ecolampadiut  and 
ZwingU  both  replied  to  Luther's  preface. 
Luther  now  published  his  sermon  against  the 
Enthusiasts ;  to  which  Zwingle  wrote  two 
letters  in  reply.  Martin  Bueer  also  wrote 
to  Brentiut  and  the  other  Swabiana,  censu- 
ring their  indiscreet  zeal.  •  On  the  other  side, 
Jo.  Pomeranut  of  Wittembeis  published  a 
letter  against  ZwingU  and  the  Reformed ;  to 
which  ZwingU  and  also  Michael  (UUariut 
of  Augsburg  replied.  Conrad  Pellican  sad 
Leo  Juda  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
formed ;  and  Erarmut,  BiUanut,  and  Osi- 
ander,  on  that  of  the  Lutherans.  In  the  year 
1527,  ZwingU  addressed  a  work  to  Luthtr^ 
entitled  A  mica  exegesis,  id  est,  expodtio 
eucharistie  negotii.  And  about  the  sama 
time  Luther  published  his  very  severe  Ger- 
man work,  entitled.  That  the  words  of  Christ, 
Thit  it  my  body,  still  stand  fast,  against  the 
enthusiastic  spirits.  (Ecolampadiut  replied, 
and  also  ZwingU  :  the  latter,  in  a  GOTnn 
work,  entitled.  That  the  words  of  Christ, 
^.,  will  ever  have  their  ancient  and  only 
meaning,  and  that  M.  Lvther,  in  his  last 
work,  has  not  substantiated  his  and  the  pope's 
sense.     In  this  jtv  Pomeranut,  Firkkemt/O' 
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id  Q«itrwrei«7  ccwuBeiiced  in  the  year  1524,  which  at  last,  after  many 
firehleiM  attempts  at  a  compromise,  produced  a  Umentable  scliism  among 
those  that  seceded  from  the  papal  jurisdiction. 

(  21.  Extraneous  to  the  Lutheran  community,  there  arose  in  the  year 
1525,  like  a  sudden  tornado,  an  innumerahle  multitude  of  seditious  and  de. 
lirious  fanaticsy  in  various  parts  of  Grermany,  who  declared  war  against 
the  laws  and  the  magistrates,  and  spread  rapine,  conflagration,  and  slaugh- 
ter throt:^h  the  community.  The  greatest  part  of  this  furious  rabble  con- 
aisted  of  peasants,  who  were  discontented  under  the  government  of  their 
lords ;  and  hence  this  calamity  has  been  commonly  called  the  war  of  the 
petuanU*{i6)    Yet  it  is  manifest,  there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  various 


r«i,  CUckloohu^  and  bishop  PUher  of  Eng* 
^nd,  eauie  out  agiinst  the  Reformed ;  but 
MegntM  and  BUiieinut  e8|)0used  their  cause. 
In  1529.  Lmtker  published  his  most  methpd- 
iori  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  a  Confea- 
«ion  of  faith  respecting  the  Luid*8  Sopper : 
to  which  both  (Ecolampadit^s  and  Zwingle 
replied ;  the  latter  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
work,  addressed  to  Jokm  elector  of  Saxony 
and  Philip  landgrave  of  Hesso.     Baetr  also 

S^ied  to  it.  And  (EcoULmpadiu9  wrote  to 
eUmeihon^  reouestiag  him  to  use  efforts 
lor  moderating  the  hostility  of  the  Luthersns 
towards  the  Reformed,  who  only  claimed 
lolencioQ  and  broth<*rly  affection  In  1529, 
•ereral  letters  passed  between  CBcoUmptM" 
ma  and  Mdanclkon.  The  Strasburgers  and 
StwnML9  als»  exchanged  polemic  letters  on 
the  doctrine.  In  September  of  this  year« 
Fkiiif  landgrave  of  Hesse,  invited  the  Ln- 
dierM  and  Reformed  ehampions  to  a  friend- 
ly ivoferenee  at  Marpurg.  The  Lutherans 
lehictantly  attended,  being  resolved  not  to 
■nke  peace  with  those  who  should  deny  the 
veal  nreseoce.  and  despairing  of  convincing 
the  Kelbrmed  on  that  subject.  Luther,  if e- 
IcnetAos,  and  Justus  JmuUy  from  Saxony, 
Anirtm  OsisMder  of  Noreaiberg,  BrenHus 
of  Halle  m  Swabia.  and  Stephen  AffricoU  of 
Aogsbnrg,  were  present,  on  the  side  of  the 
LoSieraos.  On  the  side  of  the  Heformod, 
Zwingle^  (Bcs^wmpsdtus^  Btuer  and  /fedM^ 
•tieoded  without  hesitation,  in  the  discos- 
obn,  Luther  and  CSeolsmpadiuM  were  pitted 
against  each  other ;  and  also  Zwingle  and  Me- 
iSneihsn.  They  agreed  perfectly,  on  iburteea 
«8oeotial  artidee^Csith ;  but  could  not  agree 
Mspecting  the  rcat  presence.  The  landgrave 
wtahod  tnea,  neverthelesa,  to  view  each 
«$het  aa  brethren.  Zwingle  and  his  friends 
heartily  consented  ;  but  lAtther  refused.  Iq 
Hovember  of  this  year,  the  Lutheran  states 
onterod  into  an  alliance,  called  the  league  of 
tealcald ;  bat  refused  to  admit  the  Stras- 
bugers  and  the  other  Refonned  cities  and 
otaiea  into  it.  In  1530,  the  liUtherans.  the 
Smsbdrgeri,  and  also  Zwingle^  severally 
of  their  frith  to  ihs 


diet  of  Augsburg ;  all  drawn  up  with  mod* 
oration  and  care.  The  princes  perceived 
their  sgreement  in  all  essential  pointa,  and 
were  disposed  to  admit  the  Reformed  to  the 
league.  But  Luther  and  Melunethon  op* 
poMd  it,  and  prevailed.  PhiUp  howeveiv 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Reformed  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  papiata.  And  Strasborg,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Bern  formed  an  aHianee  for  tho  same 
purpose,  for  fifteen  vears.  In  this  year,  Me* 
lancthon  published  his  testimonies  from  the 
fathers  in  favour  of  the  real  presence  ;  and 
(Bcolampadius  replied  elaborately  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue.  In  1531,  Zwingle  and  CEko 
Ump^dius  both  died;  and  the  Refom^ 
weakened  bv  the  loss  of  these  two  great  men, 
and  pressed  with  danger  from  Um  papiata, 
against  whom  their  Lutheran  brethren  would 
not  befriend  them  so  long  as  they  denied  tho 
real  presence,  began  to  waver  and  try  to 
swallow  the  I «uthMmn  creed.  Buc^led^ 
way;  and  the  Strasbni]gera  followed  him. 
The  controversy  subsided  in  a  great  meaa- 
vre.  Yet  the  Swiss  and  numerous  others 
continnod  to  deny  the  real  cocporeal  prea- 
enee  of  Christ  in  the  ^oohadst.  This  ooOi- 
troversy  it  waa,  produced  the  division  of  the 
Proteatanta  into  the  two  gieathodies  of  Lm*  ^ 
thsruns  and  R*:farmed.  See,  for  the  facts 
here  ooodenaed,  the  authors  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  thia  note,  and  8ehro«ckh*9 
Kirchengeschichte  aeit  der  Reformation,  toL 
i,  p.  351,  dec,  and  p.  420,  dtc— Tr.] 

(46)  Such  insnrrections  of  tho  peaaanta 
had  been  very  common,  before  the  times  of 
Lniher;  as  appears  from  nimeroua  exam* 
plea.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Chionicon 
Danicum^  published  by  Jo.  Pet.  a  Ludewig, 
R^liquar.  jklanuacriptor.  torn,  iz.,  p.  50,  eaSa 
them  the  common  evil  (commnne  mslmm). 
See  also  p.  80  and  133.  This  wiH  not  ap- 
pear atrange^  if  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
condition  of  the  peaaanta  in  most  placea, 
waa  much  more  insupportable  than  at  the 
present  day;  and  that  the  opprosskm  o(f 
many  of  the  barona,  prior  to  the  lefermatki^ 
waaffwUy  mtofomlde.    fin  many  placesths 
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descriptions  engaged  in  it ;  some  were  &natics,  others  vicious  and  idb 
persons  allared  by  the  hope  of  living  comfortaUy  on  the  ihiitB  of  other 
people's  labour.  This  sedition^  at  its  commencement,  was  altogether  of  a 
€ivU  nature ;  as  appears  from  the  paper  published  by  them :  for  these  peas- 
ants  only  wished  to  be  relieved  of  some  part  of  their  burdens,  and  to  enk>y 
greater  freedom.  Respecting  religion,  there  was  no  great  dispute.  But 
when  the  fanatic  Thomas  Munzer^  who  had  before  deceived  several  by  his 
ficticious  visions  and  dreams,  and  some  other  persons  of  a  similar  chanuv. 
ler,  had  joined  this  irritated  multitude,  from  being  a  ami  commotion,  it 
became,  especially  in  Saxpny  and  Thuringia,  a  religious  or  holy  war. 
The  sentiments  however  of  this  dissolute  and  infuriate  rabble  were  very 
different.  Some  demanded  an  unintelligible  freedom  from  law,  and  the 
abrogation  of  all  lordships ;  others  only  wished  to  have  their  taxes  and 
their  burdens  as  citizens  made  lighter ;  others  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  new  and  perfectly,  pure  church,  and  pretended  to  be  inspired ;  and 
others  again  were  hurried  away  by  their  passions  and  their  hatred  of  the 
magistrates,  but  without  having  any  very  definite  object  in  view.  Henoe, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  misunderstood  LiUher^s 
doctrine  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  run 
wild,  yet  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Luiher^s  doc 
trines  all  the  blame  of  this  phrensy.  Indeed  Luther  himself  sufficiently  re- 
futed  this  calumny,  by  publishing  books  expressly  against  this  turbulent 
faction.  The  storm  subsided,  after  the  unfortunate  kittle  of  the  peasants 
with  the  army  of  the  German  princes,  at  Mulhausen  A.D.  1625,  in 
which  Mtmxer  was  taken  prisoner  and  subjected  to  capital  punishment.(47) 


peasants  wert  treated  as  alavea  cr  aerfs,  and 
bought  and  sold  with  the  lands  to  which  they 
were  attached.  And  the  landlords,  the  bar- 
ons, bishops,  abbots,  and  priests,  were  ffon- 
orally  disposed  to  oppress  and  grind  Uieir 
tenants  to  the  ntmost.  Hence  they  were 
perpetuallr  rebelling,  in  one  place  and  an- 
other. I'hns  A.D.  1492,  the  Netberiand 
peasantry  appeared  in  arms,  to  the  nilmber 
•f  60(H>;  and  about  the  same  time,  theie 
was  an  insarreetion  against  the  abbot  of 
Kempten  in  Swabia.  In  the  bishopric  of 
Spire,  there  was  another  in  1503 ;  and  one 
at  Wittembur;^,  in  1514  The  next  year, 
there  was  one  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
which  SOOO  poasanto  were  slain.  It  spread 
into  Hungary  and  some  other  countries,  400 
of  the  nobiB^  and  sentry  were  butchered  by 
the  insurgents ;  and  the  whole  number  that 
perished  on  both  sides,  was  estimated  at 
70,009.  In  1517,  there  was  another  on  the 
borders  of  Austria  and  Croatia.  See  Seek- 
tndorf^M  Comment,  de  Lutheianismo,  lib. 
ii.,  sec.  1.— Tr.] 

(47)  Peter  Gnodalms,  Historia  do  sedi- 
tione  repentina  vulgi,  prscipue  rosticomm 
AD.  1525,  tempore  vemo.  per  univeraam 
iBfo  Germaniam  exoru ;  Basil,  1570,  8to. 
See  also  Em.  Salom.  Oy^raan*«  •additions 
to  Tenul**  Historia  Re&rmat.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
Ittl,  6ie.    [This  commo&ion  of  the  peasants 


commenced  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  Swabi% 
where  some  subjects  of  the  spiritual  princea, 
civil  dukes,  and  nobles,  compbined  of  theii 
heavT  buvdeps  and  feudal  services,  and  de- 
manded a  rekzation.  Their  lords  repulsed 
them  harshly,  cast  some  of  them  into  ^ison, 
and  even  put  some  to  death.  This  enkin- 
dled their  rage;  and  presently  a  host  of 
peasants  were  to  be  aoen  in  Swabia  and 
Franconia,  who  roamed  from  one  district  to 
another,  and  united  the  disaffected  to  their 
atandard.  Their  rulers  now  gave  them  kind 
words:  but  it  was  too  late;  and  they  refused 
to  by  down  their  sims,  till  certain  articles 
were  conceded  to  them.  Among  these,  tho 
first  was,  the  right  of  electing  their  ow» 
preachers.  And  this  was  the  only  article 
that  rebted  to  religion.  They  wished  (o€ 
preachers,  who  would  have  na  respect  of 
persons.  Yet  they  afterwards  dpopped  this 
oemand.  They  demanded,  further,  the  ab* 
olition  of  personal  sbvery.  The  tithe  of  pro- 
duce they  were  willing  to  pay  ;  but  it  must 
go  to  the  support  of  the  preschers  and  tho 
poor,  and  to  promote  the  publie  interests  of 
the  people  end  the  country.  From  the  titho 
of  rattb,  or  the  lesser  tithe,  they  demanded 
to  be  made  free.  l*hey  slso  demanded,  that 
hunting  and  fishing  should  be  free  in  the  pub* 
lie  forests,  seas,  snd  rivers ;  and  the  cutting 
of  timber  Ukowiae ;  and  roqulKod  a  dimiM 
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§  22.  When  this  alarming  insurrection  was  at  its  height,  Frederic  the 
WiK,  Elector  of  Saxony,  closed  life  A.D.  1525.  While  he  lived  he  had 
been  a  kind  mediator  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  Luther; *nor  would 
he  give  up  the  hope,  that  a  righteous  and  honourable  peace  might  final- 
ly be  established  between  the  contending  parties,  without  the  formation 
of  separate  communities  under  different  regulations.  Hence  he  did  not 
thwart,  but  even  favoured  Luther* s  designs  of  purifying  and  reforming  the 
church ;  yet  he  took  little  pains  to  organize  and  regulate  the  churches  in 
his  territories,  jolm  his  brother  and  successor,  was  of  a  very  different 
character.  Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Luther^s  doctrines,  and 
clearly  perceiving  thdt  either  ^ose  doctrines  must  be  sacrificed  or  the  pa* 
pal  authority  be  discarded,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  entire  jurisdiction  in 
religious  matters;  and  had  no  hesitation  to  establish  and  organize  a 
church  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  pontiff.  He  therefore  caused 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  churches, 
the  form  and  mode  of  public  worship,  the  official  duties  and  the  salaries 
of  the  clergy,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  to 
be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Philip  Melanethony  and  to  be  promulgated  in 


tkm  of  the  personai  scrvtces  to  be  rendered 
to  their  landlords ;  and  a  reduction  of  the 
fines  and  penaUi<;8  imposed,  dec.  At  the 
same  time,  they  declared  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  demands,  and  return  to  obe- 
dience to  their  lords,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  their  demands  were  unreasonable  ;xfor 
they  were  not  insensible,  that  the  scriptures 
required  obedience  to  magistrates.  (See 
their  own  sutement  of  their  grievances,  in 
ijiUher'9  works,  ed.  Jena,  1580,  vol.  iii.,  folio 
111, followed  by  IjiUker^M  comments  and  ex- 
heitatiotts  to  the  peasants. — Tr.)  They 
named  Lnthcr  for  their  arbiter ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  enlighten  them,  by  his  sermons 
and  writings.  But  the  rulers  themselves 
were  the  cause  of  the  spread  and  prevalence 
of  the  insurrection.  Fair  promises  were 
made  to  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms ; 
bat  the  promises  were  not  fulfilled;  nay, 
many  were  violently  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
In  this  state  of  things,  fanatics  came  among 
them,  and  prompted  the  irritated  multitude 
to  renew  their  first  demand,  to  aim  higher, 
and  to  wage  war  against  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility with  the  greatest  cruelty,  fhe  most 
prominent  of  Uiese  fanatics  were  Thomas 
JiuMser,  and  one  Ffeiffer^  a  renouncing  Prw- 
nooeiratensian  monk.  Munser  was  a  friend 
of  those  visionaries,  Nicholas  Slork,  Mark 
Stmbner,  and  Martin  Cellariu*^  who  had 
commenced  tbo  disturbances  at  Wittembeig 
onder  the  patronage  of  Carolotladt^  but  who 
were  ezpcllod  from  Wittemberg  on  Luther's 
return  thither  from  Wartburg.  He  had  been 
a  preacher  at  Zwickau  and  at  AltsUdt,  and 
hid  clearly  shown,  by  his  writings  and  his 
•ermonr,  Uiat  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Lt^ 
iker*s  reformstion.    (See  toucher's  Stromar 


ta,  sec.  X.,  p.  218,  d&c.,  and  PuessWs  Beyt 
trage,  vol.  v.,  p.  136,  410.)  He  wished  to 
abolish  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  all  sub- 
ordination, and  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
in  society ;  and  he  believed,  that  Christ  him* 
self  would  soon  come  and  set  up  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  on  the  earth,  in  which  there  would 
be  no  civil  laws,  no  penalties,  no  burdens  im- 
posed, d&c.  As  he  met  with  resistance  gen* 
erally,  in  Saxony,  he  travelled  over  Thurin- 
gia,  Franconia,  and  Swabia,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  Switierland ;  and  he  blew  the 
fire  of  insurrection  every  where  by  his  inAu* 
ence,  until  it  finally  burst  into  a  flame.^* 
Schl.  Meeting  opposition  at  the  south,  he 
returned  to  the  north  and  headed  the  insur« 
gents  of  Thuringia,  hoping  for  co-opcratioa 
from  those  of  Swabia.,  But  the  Swabian  in- 
surants were^  attacked  and  slaughtered  in 
their  several  camps,  to  the  number,  it  is  said, 
of  70,000.  In  the  mean  time,  those  of  Thu- 
ringia, to  the  number  of  8000,  were  assem- 
bled at  Mulhausen,  with  Miinzcr  for  their 
prophet  and  leader.  The  neighbouring 
princes  offered  them  capitulation,  which  they 
refused,  relying  on  the  assurance  of  Miinttr 
that  God  would  miraculously  destroy  their 
adversaries,  and  preserve  them.  In  the  bat- 
tle, 4000  of  the  peasants  (some  say  mors) 
were  slain.  Munztr  and  Pfciffer  were  ta- 
ken and  beheaded.  Thus  ended  this  war  of 
the  peasants,  in  the  summer  of  1535;  iii 
which,  according  to  some,  near  130,000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  Sec  Seckendorf,  Com- 
ment, de  Luthcranismo,  lib.  ii.,  sec.  i.,  dec. 
Schroeckh^  Kirchcngesch.  scit  der  Reform^ 
vol.  I.,  p.  339,  dec,  and  Arnold's  Kircbe»* 
und  Ketzer  Historie,  pt.  ii.,  b.  xvi.,  c.  ii« 
vol.  i.,  p.  6Sft-630,  ed.  1741.-  TV  } 
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the  year  1627  by  his  deputies :  and  he  likewise  took  caxe  that  pious  asd 
competent  teachers  should  be  placed  over  all  the  churches^  ana  that  un« 
suitable  ones  should  be  excluded.  His  example  was  soon  followed  hy  tho 
other  princes  and  states  of  Germany  that  had  cast  off  the  dominion  oi  the 
Roman  pontiff;  so  that  nearly  the  same  institutions  as  he  had  introduced, 
were  adopted  by  them.  This  prince  may  therefore  not  improperly,  be  eon.» 
sidered  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  since  be 
it  was,  who  gave  it  salutary  regulations  and  the  supports  of  laW|  and  sep* 
arated  it  wholly  from  the  Romish  church.  But  it  was  from  the  times  oi 
this  elector  John^  that  the  dissensions  of  the  German  princes  in  r^ard  to 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  had  their  commencement,  having  previa 
ousJy  been  very  slight.  The  prudence  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  had  kept 
their  minds  under  restraint,  and  in  a  good  degree  united.  But  when  the 
various  proceedings  of  John  made  it  obvious,  that  he  desimied  to  separate 
tibe  churches  of  lus  territory  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Jmustantfy 
the  minds  of  the  princes  which  had  heretofore  moved  in  tolerable  harmony, 
became  at  variance,  some  adhering  strongly  to  the  old  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  others  embracing  cordially  the  reformed  rehgion. 

§  23.  The  patrons  of  the  old  religion,  without  much  disguise,  consulted 
together  respecting  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  Lutheran  party  by  ibroe 
and  arms.  And  they  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  their  plans  into  oper* 
ation,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  The 
leading  men  among  those  that  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  perceiving 
the  designs  of  the  other  party,  began  also  t6  consult  together  about  form, 
ing  an  alliance  among  themselves.(48)  The  diet  of  Spire  in  1526,  at 
which  Ferdinand  the  emperor's  brother  presided,  had  a  more  favourable 
issue  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  emperor  by  his  envoys,  re* 
Quired  that  all  contentions  respecting  religious  subjects  should  cease,  and 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luiker  and  his  associates  should  be  con« 
firmed.  But  many  of  the  princes  declared  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
cany  this  edict  into  operation,  or  to  pass  any  definite  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject,  until  a  general  council  duly  assemble!^  should  have  examined  and 
judged  the  case  ;  for  to  such  a  body  it  pertained,  to  take  the  cognizance  of 
auch  matters.  This  sentiment  prevailed,  after  long  and  various  discus- 
aions ;  and  a  unanimous  resolve  was  passed,  that  a  petition  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  urging  him  to  call  a  free  council  without  delay  ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  manage  the 
religious  concerns  of  his  own  territory  in  the  manner  he  saw  fit,  yet  under 
a  due  sense  of  his  accountability  to  God  and  to  the  emperor,  for  the  course 
he  might  pursue. 

§  24.  Nothing  could  have  taken  place  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of 

(48)  [The  war  of  the  peasants  had  caaaed  remberg  to  meet  them  at  TcsrgaD  fat  tiieh  t 

repeated  ctfuauhationa  between  the  neigh-  consultation.     The  senate  excused  itaetf ; 

Waring  princes.    And  when  the  danjifer  from  but  the  two  princes  met  on  the  4th  of  May, 

that  source  be^n  to  draiinish,  the  indications  and  entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  de* 

of  a  combination  among  the  Catholic  prin-  fence,  much  the  same  as  the  league  of  Smal- 

ces  nnder  the  countenance  of  the  emperor,  cald  a  few  years  after.    They  also  invited 

led  the  Lutheran  princes  and  states  to  hold,  other  Lutheran  states,  to  come  into  this  al- 

correspondence   and   conventions,   and  at  liance ;  which  was  renewed  at  Magdeburg, 

length  to  form  alliances.    In  the  winter  of  on  the  1 3th  of  June  of  the  same  year.    See 

1626,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  land-  Stckendorf^  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib. 

grave  of  Hesse,  invited  the  senate  of  No-  ii.,  ^  15,  addic.  B.^7V.] 
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those  who  deemed  a  rd^ioos  refonoatidn  necessary  than  this  (^ree. 
Pinr  the  emperor  was  so  occupied  and  pejrplexed  with  his  French,  Spanish^ 
and  Italian  affidrs,  that  during  several  years,  he  could  not  give  much  at- 
tention to  the  affidrs  of  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  difficult  suhject  of 
idigion*  And  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  something  &vourable  to  the  pon- 
tifi^  intereaita,  during  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  he  doubtless 
koked  the  inclination*  For  the  Roman  pontiff  Clement  VIL,  after  Fnmds 
L  the  king  of  France  had  been  vanquished,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  and  the  Vene* 
tians  against  him :  and  this  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of  Charles,  that  he 
aholislKd  the  pontifical  authority  throughout  Spain,  made  war  upon  the 
pope  in  Italy,  captured  the  city  of  Rome  in  1527,  by  his  general  Charles 
sf  Baurbonj  besieged  the  pontiflf  himself  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
permitted  him  to  be  treated  with  much  personal  abuse  and  indignity.(49) 
llie  professers  of  the  reformed  religion  therefore,  improved  this  opportu* 
aity  md  [the  liberty  given  by]  the  edUct  of  Spire,  with  great  advantage,  for 
streagth^nng  and  extending  their  cause..  Some  whom  the  fear  of  punish. 
ment  had  hitherto  restrained  from  attempting  any  innovations,  now  un. 
hesitatingly  banished  the  old  superstition  from  their  territories,  and  caused 
such  a  system  of  religion  and  such  forms  of  worship  to  be  introduced  as 
had  been  adopted  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  they  did  not  Uiemselves  at* 
tempt  an3rthing  against  the  papal  interests,  yet  gave  no  molestation  to 
such  as  persuaded  their  people  to  renounce  the  pontiff;  nor  did  they  op. 
pose  the  assembUng  in  private  of  such  as  had  withdrawn  from  his  illlegi- 
ance.  And  all  those  in  Germany  who  had  before  rejected  the  Romish  au* 
thority,  now  carelully  employed  the  liberty  afbrded  them,  to  strengthen 
their  cause,  and  to  regulate  properly  their  religious  aflairs.  During  this 
period,  LiUher  and  his  associates,  especially  those  who  resided  with  lum  at 
Wittemberg,  by  their  writings,  their  preaching,  their  admonitions,  and 
their  refutations,  added  courage  to  the  irresolute,  and  imparted  light  and 
animation  to  all.(50) 

(49)  [See  Wm.  RoberttoTCt  Histoiy  of  the  salaries  of  all  They  were  also  to  ap« 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  vol.  ii.,  point  superintendents ;  who  were  to  be 
(hook  IV.).  Jo.  Slddan^g  Commentar.  de  competent  clergymen,  commidsioned  to  ex- 
sutn  lelig.  et  xeipnbL,  lib.  it.,  and  others,  amine  all  yooi^  ministers,  and  to  watch 
— Sehi.]  over  the  dergy  within  certain  limits,  to  ad- 

(50)  [Itwasm  this  interval,  or  fioraA.D.  moniah  the  unfaithful,  and  if  they  did  not 
1936,  tlnd  the  eleetor  of  Saxony  caosed  the  refonn,  to  report  them  to  the  civil  authori- 
noted  visitation  of  the  churches  throughout  ties>  that  the  sovereign  might  call  them  to 
his  dominions.  Imiher  being  sick,  MelsnC'  account  or  dismiss  them  as  be  saw  fit.  The 
tkm  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  civilians  visitora  were  also  to  see  that  schools  were 
drew  up  the  instructions  to  the  visitors,  set  op  in  all  the  parishes,  and  provided  with 
The  elector*s  territories  were  divided  into  competent  teachers ;  to  assign  the  salaries 
four  districts,  and  diflPsrent  aets  of  visitors  of  the  masters ;  and  to  prescribe  rules  and 
appointed  for  each,  consisting  of  one  or  two  regulations  for  the  schools.  They  were  di- 
cleigymen  and  three  or  more  civilians.  Lu-  rected,  not  to  spare  the  vicious  and  profli- 
Aer  was  the  clerical  visitor  for  Saxony  prop-  eatc  ;  but  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  ignorant, 
cr;  and  Mchnctkon  vtm  a  visitor  for  Mis-  Uie  aged,  and  infirm,  and  such  as  labooied 
Bia.  The  Tisitois  were  to  take  account  of  under  honest  prejudices.  They  must  cause 
the  state  of  all  the  parishes,  monasteries,  the  true  faith,  and  sound  practical  religion 
schools  and  cathedrals.    They  were  to  ex-  to  be  every  where  preached :  and  if  they 


into  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  found  any,  that  conscientiously  desired  other 

die  cjoigy,  the  monks,  and  school  teachers ;  preaching,  they  were  to  aflbid  them  every 

whh  power  to  remote  improper  men,  to  sup-  facility  to  remove  to  places  where  they  could 

^  vacancies,  and  to  assign  and  regulate  enjoy  it.    Similar  visitationa  were  instituted 
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§  25.  This  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the  second  diet  of  Spire  id 
1529,  which  the  emperor  called  in  the  spring,  after  settling  in  some  meas- 
ure  the  disquieted  affairs  of  his  empire,  and  coming  to  a  compromise  with 
the  pontiff  Clement  VII.  For  a  decree  was  passed  by  a  major  vote,  by 
which  the  power  granted  three  years  before  te  every  prince  to  regulate 
religious  matters  in  his  own  territories  as  he  saw  fit  until  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council,  was  revoked;  and  all  changes  in  the  public  religion  were 
declared  to  be  unlawful,  until  the  decision  of  the  council  should  take  place. 
This  decree  could  not  &il  to  appear  grievous  and  insupportable  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  other  patrons  oi  the 
reformation.  For  no  one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
promises  of  a  council  to  be  soon  assembled,  were  intended  only  to  sooth 
their  feelings ;  and  that  any  thing  could  be  sooner  obtained  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  than  a  legitimate  and  free  council.  Therefore,  when  they  foimd 
that  their  arguments  and  reasonings  made  no  impression  upon  Ferdinand, 
the  emperor's  brother  who  presided  in  the  <iiet,  and  upon  the  adherents  to 
the  old  religion,  who  were  guided  by  the  pontifical  legate ;  they  publicly 
remonstratcxi  against  this  ^bcree,  or  in  the  language  of  the  jiirists,  they 
protested  against  it,  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and 
to  a  future  council.  Hence  originated  the  name  of  Proteeia$USf  borne 
from  this  tin^  onward  by  those  who  forsook  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.(51) 

§  26.  •  The  protectors  of  the  reformed  churches,  or  the  ProUsUaU  pria. 
ces  as  they  were  called,  immediately  despatched  envoys  to  the  emperor, 
then  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  stand  they 
had  taken  at  the  diet  of  Spy^e.  But  these  envoys,  fulfilling  their  commis. 
sion  in  a  manly  style,  and  daring  to  manifest  the  same  firmness  as  those 
who  sent  them,  were  put  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  were 
held  in  that  situation  for  a  number  of  days.  The  princes  anxious  for  the 
reformation,  on  learning  this  fact,  concluded  that  their  own  safety  depended 
wholly  on  their  union  and  their  power  to  defend  themselves ;  and  therefore 
they  held  several  conventions  at  Rothach,  Schwabach,  Nuremberg,  Smal- 
cald,  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  closer  aU 

by  other  Lutbrran  princes.  On  his  retorn  to  every  impartial  judge.  For  they  belie^^ 
from  this  visitatioiii  Luther  was  so  impressed  that  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  diet  could  de- 
with  the  ifliioraoce  of  both  the  clergy  and  cide  a  secular  question,  but  not  a  spiritual 
laity,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  that  ho  or  religious  question.  They  appealed  to  the 
sat  down  to  write  his  catechisms  for  their  emperor,  not  as  recognising  him  as  their 
use.  See  an  account  of  this  visitation  in  judge  in  a  matter  of  religion,  but  merely 
SeekendarPs  Comment  de  T^utheranis.,  lib.  that  he  might  allow  their  appeal  to  a  coun- 
ii.,  ^  36,  37,  p.  100-108.— TV.]  cil  to  be  valid.  And  they  subjoined  the  ap- 
(61)'  [The  princes  and  states  which  joined  peal  to  a  council,  because,  according  to  the 
in  this  protest,  were,  the  elector  Jolin  o(  ecclesiastical  law  of  Germany,  religious  con- 
Sazony,  the  margrave  George  of  Dranden-  troversics  are  not  to  be  decided  by  do- 
burg,  Onolzbach  and  Culm^ch,  the  dukes  crees  of  a  diet,  but  by  a  nadonal  council. 
Ernest  and  Fmncie  of  Luneburg,  the  land-  We  may  also  here  remiark,  that  this  was  not 
gravo  Philip  of  Hease,  Wolfgang  prince  of  the/r«/  protest ;  but  that  in  the  year  1623, 
AnhaH ;  and  fourteen  imperial  citiee,  name-  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of 
ly,  Stratburg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg^  Constance,  Saxony,  and  the  evangelical  dukes,  and  im- 
ReutHfigen,  Windsheinu  Memmingen,  Un-  perial  cities,  protested  against  the  decree 
dau,  kempten,  Heilbron,  Isnu,  Weissei^  of  the  diet.  See  Dr.  Welches  Diss.  His- 
bwrg^  Norilingen^  and  St.  Gau.  They  ap-  torica  de  liberie  imperii  civitatibus  a  pace 
pealed  to  the  emperor,  to  a  future  general  or  religionis  nunquam  exclusis,  Ootting.,  1756 
tM  cooncil  of  tho  German  nation^  and  lastly  4to.— <ScAZ.] 
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liance  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  nodung  definite 
was  agreed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  (^  their  opinions  and 
Tiews.(52) 

^  27.  Among  the  hinderances  to  a  cordial  union  among  those  who 
witftidrew  from  the  Romish  church,  the  greatest  was  the  disagreement  be- 
tween  the  Saxon  and  Helvetic  reformers,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 
Hence  in  order  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  close,  Philip  landgrave  of  Hes. 
sc,  appointed  a  conference  between  Luiher  and  Zwingle  and  some  other 
principal  doctors  of  both  parties,  to  be  held  at  Marpurg  in  1529,  with  a  view 
to  a  compromise.  But  this  truly  magnanimous  prince,  as  he  was  properly 
styled,  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  The  assembled  theologians 
disputed  in  presence  of  the  landgrave,  four  days,  or  from  the  first  day  of 
October  till  the  fbuvth,  and  particularly  Luiher  with  (EcoiampadiuSf  and 
Melancikon  with  Zwingle^  on  the  various  allegations  against  the  Helvetians. 
For  Zwingle  was  regarded  by  the  Saxons,  as  not  only  teaching  falsely  re« 
spectiug  the  Lord's  supper,  but  as  holding  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  the  e^cacy  of  the  divine  word,  original  sin,  and 
some  other  subjects.  Zunngle  and  his  companions  replied  to  these  accu* 
sations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Luiher  in  regard  to  most  of  them. 
But  the  disagreement  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  could  not  be  at  all  re- 
moved, both  parties  firmly  persisting  in  their  respective  opinions.(58) 
The  only  advantage  therefore  derived  from  the  con&rcnce,  was,  that  the 
parties  entered  into  a  kind  of  truce,  and  depended*  on  God  and  the  Influ* 
ence  of  time  to  heal  the  dissension. 

§  28.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  which  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
LtUhtry  were  preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  coming  into  Germany,  and  intended  to  examine  and 
decide  the  controversies  respecting  religion,  at  the  diet  to  be  held  at  Augs- 
burg. For  the  emperor,  after  learning  the  opinions  of  wise  men  respect- 
ing the  momentous  business,  had  become  softened  down  in  his  feelings, 
and  had  laboured  with  great  earnestness,  first  at  Bologna,  to  persuade  the 
pontiff  of  the  necessity  of  calling  a  council.  But  being  utterly  unable  to 
prevail,  and  the  pontiff  urging,  in  return,  that  it  was  the  emperor's  duty  to 
succour  the  church,  and  to  punish  without  delay  the  perverse  faction  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unjust,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  imperial  laws  of  Germany,  to  condemn  worthy  citizens  un- 
heard, and  to  make  war  upon  them.     At  that  time  there  was  not  extant 

(5t)  See  Christ  Aug,  SaUg't  Htstory  of  ria,  pert  it,  p.  11%  dec.  [See  abore,  |». 
dM  Augsburg  Confession ;  written  in  Ger-    37,  note  (46).     HotpmuaCB  History  con- 


torn,  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  12S,  but  tains,  (pt.  ii.,  page  123,  dec.,  ed.  (leneya, 

especially,  Jo.  Joaeh  MuHer*t  Historie  vou  1681),  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  confer- 

do*  Evangeliscben  Stiinde  ProtesUtion  ge-  once,  by  Roddph  Collin,  a  schoolmaster  of 

gen  den  Speyerscben  Reichsabschied  von  Zurich  who  attended  ZioingU  to  Marpurg, 

1629,  Appellation,  dec.,  Jena,  1705,  4to.  took  minutes  of  all  the  discussions,  and  then 

(63)  Vol.  Ern,  Lcuckar's  Historia  mo-  filled  tbem  out  into  a  regular  account;  Oke- 

tnom  inter  I^theranos  et  Reformatos,  torn,  wise,  accounts  of  this  conference,  giren  in 

i.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  143,  dec.     Henry  Bui-  private  letters  to  their  friends,  by  Mdane-' 

liug€r*s  Historia  Uolloquir  Marpurgensis,  in  than,  (p.  132  and  134),  by  Luiher,  (p.  186), 

Jo.  Comr.  Fue$liiC$  Beytragon  zurSchweit-  by  (Erolampadius^  (p.  137),  and  b;|r  Bueer, 


ter.  Reformat.  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156 ;  (p.  138) :  sfso  a  reply  of  the  ministers  of 

also  Fue$liiC$  I'lrelace,  p.  80.     Abrak.  Scul-  Zurich  A.D.  1644,  to  false  reports  respect* 

ietus.  Annates  Reformat,  ad  ann.    1529.  iog  the  conference. — Tr.} 
Jhtdolfk  Hospiniau's  Historia  Sacramenta- 
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any  sood  £Mnmila  of  the  religioa  professed  by  Luiher  axid  his  friends^  from 
wfaAch  might  be  learned  clearly  what  were  their  views  on  religious  subjectSy 
and  what  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontifi^ ;  and  as 
the  approaohing  solemn  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  rendered  such 
a  paper  exceedingly  necessary,  John  the  elector  of  Saxony  directed  Luiher 
and  some  other  of  the  most  eminent  doctors,  to  draw  up  a  brief  summary 
of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  Luiher  conceived  that  the 
seventeen  articles  agreed  to  in  tlie  convention  at  Schwabach,  in  the  year 
1529,  were  sufficient ;  and  accordingly  he  exhibited  them  to  the  elector  at 
Torgau;  whence  they  were  called  the  Articles  of  Torgau*{b4)  Prora 
these  articles  as  the  basis,  Philip  Melandhotii  by  order  and  authority  of 
the  princes,  drew  up  and  put  into  more  free  and  agreeable  language,  part« . 
ly  at  Coburg  and  partly  at  Augsburg,  holding  consultation  ail  the  while 
with  Luther,  that  confession  of  faith  which  is  called  theilt^^^i;^  Cn'd^siou, 
§  29.  During  these  transactions,  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe, 
on  which  the  light  of  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther  did  not  shed  its 
radiance,  and  likewise  animate  with  the  hope  of  regaining  its  liberty. 
Some  of  the  more  important  countries,  also,  had  now  openly  rejected  the 
Ronnsh  institutions  and  prescriptions.  The  Romish  bishop  therefore  had 
sufficient  reason,  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  necessity  of  hastening 
the  destruction  of  the  factious  people,  and  to  fear  the  overthrow  of  his 
whole  empire.  Not  long  afler  the  commencement  of  Luiher^s  attack  upon 
the  Romish  church,  Olaus  Petri  a  disciple  of  Luiher f  first  imbued  the 
Swedes  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  efforts  were  nobly  seconded 
by  Gustamu  VasOf  whom  the  Swedes,  after  expelling  Christiem  king  of 
Denmark,  had  created  king  [A.D.  1523-156IJ,  and  who  was  a  heroic 
prince,  and  very  zealous  for  the  public  good.  He  had  been  in  exile  while 
Christiem  was  laying  waste  hb  country,  and  had  acquired  at  Lubec  some 
knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  he  considered  not  only  as  the 
true  religion  of  the  scriptures,  but  also  as  salutary  for  Sweden  in  its  pres- 
ent  state.  That  he  might  not  appear  to  do  any  thing  rashly,  while  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  distracted  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new, 
and  not  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  gradually  and  with  caution.  He  therefore  first  invited 
learned  men  from  Germany  who  were  competent  teachers,  and  directed 
them  to  instruct  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  caused  the 
holy  scriptures  as  translated  by  Olaus  retri,  to  be  published  and  dissemi* 
nated.  He  next,  in  the  year  1526,  directed  this  translator  of  the  Swedish 
Bible,  to  hold  a  public  discussion  on  religious  subjects  at  Upsal,  with  Peter 
GalliuSf  a  strenuous  defender  of  popery.  And  GaUius  being  vanquished 
in  the  discussion,  he  at  length  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westeras, 
A.D.  1527,  so  powerfully  and  judiciously  recommended  the  reformed  re* 
Iigion  of  Luther  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  that,  after  long  dis. 
cussioDS  and  strenuous  opposition  from  the  bishops,  it  was  harmoniously 
decreed,  that  the  reformed  religion  should  be  introduced.  This  decision 
was  the  effect  especially,  of  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  the  king ;  who 

(64)  See   ChriiL  August.   Heunuinn*9  the  refunnation  and  of  the  Aiigsburff  Con- 
Diss,  dt  lenitato  AiigusUna?  Confess,  in  the  fession     [For  insUnce,  Jo.  Geo.  Wkiek*a 
fiylk»go  Dissert.  Theolosricar,  torn    i.,  p.  Introdttetio  in  T«ib|i>8  Elccles.  Luth.  symbol- 
ic Ac.    Jo.  Joack.  MWlef$  Historia  Pfo-  icos,  lib.  i.,  c.  iii.,  ^  2-9. — Tr,\ 
HiUtionis;   and  must  of  the  historians  of 
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dwlared  publicly^  that  he  would  rather  resign  his  crown  and  retire  from 
the  kiogdom,  than  rule  over  a  people  subjected  to  the  laws  and  the  author. 
ity  of  Sie  Roman  pontif!)  and  more  obedient  to  their  bishops  than  to  their 
kii^«(55)  From  this  time  onward  therefore,  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro- 
man  pontifis  among  the  Swedes  was  entirely  prostrate* 

§  30.  CArt^eitm  II.,  conmKHily  called  CAm/ieni,  king  of  Denmark  [A.D.. 
1513-1523],  who  was,  either  from  natural  temperament  or  from  the  influ. 
ence  of  bad  ^unsels,  an  oppressive  and  cruel  monarch,  endeavoured  to  im- 
bue the  Danes  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion  as  early  as  the 
jrear  1521*  For  he  first  invited  Martin  Reynhard,  a  disciple  of  Carolastadtf 
irom  Saxony  in  the  year  1520,  and  made  him  professor  of  theology  at  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  kingdom  in  1521,  he  invited  Caroiosiadt 
lumself  to  Denmai^ ;  who  ho  wever  soon  returned  to  Grermany.  The  king 
eren  invited  Luther  to  come  to  Denmark,  but  without  success ;  and  he 
adopted  other  measures,  calculated  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  his  territories.  But  in  all  this,  Christiem  was  not  actuated  by 
zeal  for  true  religion,  but  by  the  desire  of  increasing  his  own  power  and 
grandeur.  At  l^ast,  it  seems  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  lie  patronised 
the  Lutheran  religion  in  order  to  obtain  by  it  absolute  dominion,  and  to 
wrest  from  the  bishops  their  possessions  and  their  power.(50)  But  his 
projects  were  unsuccessful.  For  the  di^rent  orders  of  the  reahn  c<»- 
tpired  against  him  in  1523,  and  deposed  and  banished  him  from  the  king- 
dbm,  on  account  of  his  various  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  partic- 
idarly  for  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Denmark  and  to  abolish 
the  established  religion. (57)  In  place  of  him,  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein 
aaid  Sleswickf  uncle  to  Ckristiem,  was  called  to  the  throne. 

§  31.  This  Frederic  the  successor  of  Christiem,  [A.D.  1523-1583], 
proceeded  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.     He  permitted  George 

(55)  Jo.  BtAtf  Inventariam  Ecck  Sueo-  monarchj ;  and  tfao  power  of  the  kings  was 

Gothonim,  Lincoping,  1642,  4to.     AJbrah.  greatly  limited  bj  the  council  of  the  state, 

Sadutus,  Annales  Evanji^elii  renovaii ;   in  which  consisted  partly,  of  clergymen,  and 

Htrm.  von  der  Harit»  Historia  litter.  Re-  partly  of  civilians.    The  civil  counsellon 

format.,  pars  v.,  p.  83  and  HO,  doc.    Rsy—  were  from  the  highest  nobility ;  the  clerical 

iicr#  Anecdotes  Histor.  politiquea  militaires,  were  archbishops  and   bishope.     llie  rev^ 

torn.  i.,pt.ii., p.  l,d{«.,  and  others.     [Dan.  enues  of  the  kings  were  small;   and   the 

Oerdes,  Historia  Evan^.  renovaii,  torn,  iii.,  clergy  were  in  possession  of  the  most  impor- 

fL977,6cc.     iSicAroeciM*«  Kirchen^esch.  seit  tant  castles  and  fortresses.    Hence  ihertt 

|ter  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  d,  dec. — TV.]  was  constant  jealon^  between  the  nobility 

(06)  See  Jo.  GrtimnC$  Dies,  de  Reforms-  and  the  clergy ;  and  the  former  wished  to 

tlooe  Dante  a  Cfaristiemo  tentaia ;  in  tom.  see  the  latter  humbled.     Christiem  so  dex- 

iii.  Scriptor.  Societ  scientiar.  Hafniensis,  terously  availed  himself  of  this  jealousy,  that 

p.  1^90.  by  it  he  stripped  the  clergy  of  their  power, 

(57)  See  the  causes  which  bduced  the  and  introduced  the  refonnadon  into  the  king- 

atatee  of  Denrnaik  to  renounce  sul^ection  to  dom.      He   forcibly '  took  from  the 


king  Christiem,  in  Jo.  Pet.  a  Ludewig's  Re-  preacher  of  indulgences,  Arcimbold^  a  large 

Hams  ^anoacriptor.,  tom.  v.,  p.  815,  dec.,  sum  of  money,  collected  by  the  eale  of  in- 

wnere  those  states  thus  express  themselves,  dulgences ;  and  be  caused  a  Danish  trana- 

p.  dSl :  Lotheratia  bseresia  pallolatorea  con-  lation  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made, 

tia  jus  pietatemque.  In  regnuffl  nostrum  Ca-  After  bis  deposition,  he  heard  Luther  preach 

'  tfiMlcum  mtroduxit,  Doctorera  CoaroloMtaii'  in  Germany,  with  great  pleasure ;  yet  as  he 

MB.  fortissimom  Lutheri  athletam,  enutrivit.  was  hoping  for  succour  itma  ChatUM  V.,  he 

(The  grounds  of  the  reformatfon  wore  much  did  not  openly  profess  the  l^therau  doctrines, 

the  same  in  Denmark,  as  in  Sweden.    The  But  bis  queen  iM^beiU^  sister  to  the  emperor 

-'iateresta  of  the  state  demanded  a  depression  ^  Charles  v.,  professed  it,  and  died  in  it,  with 

of  the  elergy.    Denmark  was  tm  eteelive  great  constancy,  in  the  year  l525.-r-Schi.\ 
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JokuoH  {Johamiis\  Jo.  Tautan^  and  others  publidy  to  preach  in  the  realm 
the  doctrines  they  had  learned  from  Litiher  :{6B)  but  1^  did  not  venture  to 
change  the  ancient  government  and  constitution  of  the  church.  He  more- 
over  greatly  aided  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religiony  by  procuring  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  at  the  diet  of  Odensee  A.D.  1527|  by  which  the  eitt«. 
acens  were  left  at  liberty  either  to  continue  in  the  old  religion  or  to  em- 
brace the  new,  as  they  saw  fit.  For  under  the  protection  of  this  decree, 
the  preachers  of  the  reformed  religion  discharged  their  functions  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  at  length  abandoned  the 
Roman  pontiC  Yet  the  glory  of  delivering  Denmaric  altogether  from  the 
Roman  bondage,  was  reserved  for  Christian  III.  [A.D.  1584-1550],  a  king 
of  distinguished  piety  and  prudence.  For  he,  after  stripping  the  bishops 
of  their  odious  power,  and  restoring  to  their  rightful  owners  a  great  pari 
of  the  possessions  which  the  church  had  got  into  ker  hands  by  base  arts, 
called  John  Bugenhagius  from  Wittemberg,  and  with  his  aid,  regulated 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  whole  rei^,  in  an  enlightened  and  judicious 
manner ;  and  then  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Odensee,  in  1580,  per* 
suaded  the  chiefe  of  the  nation  to  sanction  the  begun  reformation  in  reU- 
gion.(59) 

§  32.  In  regard  to  the  reformation  however,  both  in  Sweden  and  Den* 
mark,  we  should  carefully  discriminate  between  a  reformation  or  change 
of  religion^  and  a  reformation  of  the  bishopt :  two  things,  nearly  related 
indeed,  yet  so  distinct  that  either  may  exist  without  the  other.  For  the 
religion  of  a  people  might  be  reformed,  while  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
bishops  remained  the  same ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  might  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  wealth  and  authority,  and  yet  the  old  religion 
be  retained.  In  the  reformation  of  religion  and  worship,  [in  these  coun* 
tries],  there  was  nothing  that  deserved  censure,;  for  no  violence  or  impo* 
sition  was  practised,  but  every  thing  was  done  in  a  reasonable  and  reli. 
gious  manner.  But  in  the  reformation  of  tfie  bishops  and  clergy,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  something  defective.  For  violent  measures  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  the  bishops,  against  their  wills  and  their  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
were  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  prerogatives,  and  their  possessions. 
Yet  this  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  both  those  northern  kingrdoms,  was 
not  a  religious,  but  a  mere  civil  and  secular  transaction ;  and  it  was  so 
necessary,  that  it  must  have  been  undertaken,  if  no  Luther  had  arisen. 
For  the  bishops  had  by  corrupt  artifices  got  possession  of  so  much  wealUi, 
so  many  casUes,  such  revenues,  and  so  great  authority,  that  they  were 
far  more  powerful  than  the  kings,  and  were  able  to  govern  the  whole 
reahn  at  their  pleasure ;  indeed  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  public  revenues.  Such 
therefore  was  the  state  both  of  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish  commonwealAs 

(68)  See  Jo.  MHUri  Cimbria  litterata,  leligionit  in  Ticinit  BaiUB  legionibut  etpo» 

torn,  ii.,  p.  886,  See.     ChrUt,  (NtMrtKt,  tistnnom  in  Cimbm;  in  his  Dissert  Hie- 

ViU  Pauli  Elie,  p.  108,  &c.     Erie  PotUo^  torico-TheoIoffic*,  p.  S4,  Ac.,  Kilie,  1718, 

pdaiCs  Annales  occles.  Danioa,  torn,  iii.,  4to.     [Also  Arn.  Uerdes,  Historia  EvanM> 

p.  139,  &c.  ]iirenoTati,tom.iii.,p.d88,&c.  SchroeeUl^ 

(59)  ^ric  PontopjiidMn's  Concise  History  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Refonn.,  vol.  il ,  p. 

of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark,  written  irt  69,  &c.    A  still  better  account  may  be  ex-- 

Danish,  Lubec,  1734,  8vo,  and  his  Annales  pected  in  the  Ecclesiasties!  History  of  Dm* 

ecclesis  Danics,  torn,  ii.,  p.  790,  dec.,  torn,  mark^now  preperin^,  andjMrtially  pubMtadb 


ill,  p.  1,  &c.    Henry  Muhliut,  de  Reformat    by  FV.  Mtmter,  bishop  of  Seeland.^TV.) 
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io  the  time  of  Luther,  that  either  the  bishops,  who  shamefully  abused  their 
riches,  their  prerogatives,  and  their  honours,  must  be  divested  of  the  hiffb 
rank  they  held  in  the  state,  and  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  m- 

ren  wealth ;  or  the  r^in  of  those  kingdoms,  the  irreparable  detriment  of 
public  safety  and  tranquillity,  and  the  sinking  of  their  kings  ihto  cod« 
tempt,  with  an  utter  inability  to  protect  the  people,  must  be  anticipated. 

§  33.  In  France,  Margaret  [bom  1492,  died  1549]  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  sister  to  Francis  L  Idng  of  Prance,  the  perpetual  enemy  and  rival  tA 
Charles  V.,  was  pleased  with  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion :  and 
hence  several  pious  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  scriptures  and  sustained 
by  her  protection,  ventured  to  teach  this  religion  and  to  form  religious  so* 
cieties,  in  one  place  and  another.  It  appears  from  docimients  of  unqueS' 
tionable  authority,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  most  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  a  multitude  of  persons  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  the  laws  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  among  them  were  men  of  high 
character,  and  also  prelates.  As  this  number  continually  increased,  and 
as  religious  commotions  took  place  here  and  there,  the  king  and  the  ma- 
gistrates  protected  the  ancient  religion  by  the  sword,  and  by  penal  inflic- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  pious  and  good  persons  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.(60)     But  this  cruelty  advanced,  rather  than  retarded,  the  progress  of 

and  brouffht  to  desire  it.  The  uniTenity  of 
Ptris  indeed  had  already  in  1521,  declared 
expressly  against  Luther  and  his  writings. 
(See  the  Determinatio  FaculUt.  Theol.  Par- 
is.  super  doctrina  Lutherans ;  in  Oerdes^ 
Historia  Evangel,  renovati,  torn,  iv.,  Ap- 
pend. No.  ii.,p.  10, 11.)  Yot  the  doctrine 
of  Lulher  and  Melancthon^  from  the  first,  had 
many  friends  in  France ;  indeed,  there  was 
a  lime  when  Francis  I.,  to  gratify  the  wish- 
es of  bis  sister*  Queen  Margaret^  was  dis- 
posed to  invite  McUnctkon  to  take  residence 
m  Frsnce.  The  first  movement  with  a  di- 
rect view  to  produce  a  reformation,  was  at 
Meanx,  where  the  devout  and  learned  bishop 
William  Brismmet,  gave  support  and  protec- 
tion to  James  le  Fevre,  WiUiam  Farrell,  and 
Gerard  Rouseel,  and  permitted  them  openly 
to  preach  against  the  old  superstitions  and 
abuses  of  im  Romish  church,  and  to  gather 
a  small  congregation.  But  as  soon  as  the 
thing  became  extensively  known,  the  pariia- 
ment  in  the  year  1633,  ordered  a  rigoroot 
investiffation  of  the  subject.  John  U  Clere^ 
a  woollen-spinner,  but  who  had  become  • 
preacher  to  the  new  congregation  at  Means, 
published  in  this  year  a  Tetter  against  indul- 
gences, in  which  the  pope  was  represented 
as  Antichrist.  He  was  therefore  beatea 
with  rods,  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  and  ban- 
ished; and  afterwards,  died  a  martyr  al 
Metz.  The  congregation  were  dispersed  al 
over  France.  Brissonelt  terrified  by  the  re- 
sentment of  the  king,  drew  back  ;  and  now 
condemned  the  doctrines  he  had  hitherto  ap> 
proved.  FarrgU  went  to  SwiUerland,  re* 
lormed  Mumpelgard,  and  adhered  fimlf  !• 


(60)  See  Theod.  Beza*»  Histoire  des  Egli- 
ses  Reform^es  de  France,  tome  i.,  livre 
i^  p.  5,  6cc.  Eliaa  Benoisfa  Histoire  de 
PEdit  de  Nantes,  tom.  i.,  livre  i.,  p.  6,  dec. 
Christ.  Awg.  Salig^s  Historic  dcr  Augs- 
bargischen  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  du: , 
and  others.  {Gerdes,  Historia  Evangolii 
renovad,  tom.  iv.,  p.  1,  Ajc.  SchroeckKs 
Kircbenffcsch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  806,  dec. — France  was  the  first  cotmtry, 
where  the  reformation  that  commenced  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  very  soon  and 
voder  t)»e  severest  oppressions,  found  many 
adberenu.  No  country  seems  to  have  been 
so  long  and  so  well  prepared  for  it,  as  this : 
and  yet  here  it  met  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion ;  and  no  where  was  it  later,  before  it 
obtained  legal  toleration.  No  whore  did  it 
occasion  such  streams  of  blood  to  flow ;  no 
where  give  birth  to  such  dreadful  and  deadly 
dvil  wars.  And  no  where  have  state  policy, 
ooort  intrigue,  political  parties,  and  the  am- 
bition of  ffreatness,  had  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  ref- 
ormation, as  in  France. — Schroeekh.  The 
ftiendsfaip  of  Francis  I.  to  the  sciences,  and 
hb  attachment  and  generosity  to  learned 
aeo,  induced  many  persons  of  ^nius  who 
wen  ^vourable  to  the  reformation,  to  take 
ip  their  residence  in  France ;  and  thus  the 
wriCinffs  of  tbe  Reformers,  which  were  in 
gmtaSi  better  compositions  than  the  books 
ef  tbe  papists,  were  introduced  extensively 
into  Franco,  and  were  there  eageriv  read ; 
and  by  these  writings  such  as  had  before 
taken  no  part  in  the  religious  contests,  were 
ceoviaead  of  tbe  necessity  of  a  roformation, 
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the  new  religion.  The  firiends  of  refonnadon  however  in  France,  experien- 
ced various  fortune,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  tolerable,  dunng  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  [A.D.  1515-1547].  For  the  king,  being  either  of  no 
religion  or  of  a  dubious  one,  conducted  towards  them  just  as  his  own  advan* 
tage  or  state  policy  seemed  to  require.  When  he  wished  to  conciliate 
the  good- will  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  by  them  inflict  a  wound 
upon  his  enemy  Charles  Y.,  he  was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable  towards 
them ;  but  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  he  assumed  a  different  char* 
meter,  and  showed  himself  implacable  towards  them. 

§  34.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  did  not  exhibit  so  many  and  so 
clear  indications  of  a  defection  from  the  Romish  institutions  and  cifttoms. 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  And  yet  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  most  credible  testimonies,  that  Spain^61)  Hungary,(62) 
the  refonned  doctrines  till  his  death.    Le    now  smoked,  till  the  death  of  the  king. 


Ftwt  and  Rou*$d  betook  themselves  to 
NaTaire,  to  Queen  MargMrei,  where  they 
did  not  indeed  openly  bre^  with  the  Romish 
church,  yet  greatly  promoted  the  spread  of 
pure  doctrine.     In  the  mean  time,  the  evan- 

Silical  multiplied  exceedingly  in  Beam  and 
utenne,  through  the  protection  of  Marga' 
ret.  Francis  therefore,  being  prompted  by 
the  bishops,  sent  for  this  queen,  and  rebuked 
her  for  suffering  these  innovations  to  take 
place.  She  promised  him,  she  would  go  no 
tarther  in  this  thing,  provided  the  following 
eoDcessioDs  were  ^rranted  her :  1st,  That  no 
BASS  should  be  said,  unless  there  were  per- 
sons to  receive  the  eudharist.  2d,  That  the 
•levation  of  the  host  shouki  cease.  3d,  The 
worship  of  it  also.  4th,  That  the  eucharist 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds.  6tb, 
That  in  the  mass,  there  ahould  be  no  men- 
tion made  of  Mary  and  the  sainU.  6th, 
That  common,  'ordinary  bread  should  be 
taken,  broken,  and  distributed.  And  7th, 
That  the  priests  should  not  be  compelled  to 
a  life  of  celibacy.  But  these  propositions 
were  rejected ;  and  the  preachers  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  Paris  were  thrown  into 
prisofi,  and  with  creat  diflkul^,  at  her  in- 
teicession,  set  at  liberty.  At  last,  cardinal 
Toumon  so  far  wrought  upon  the  king,  by 
bis  fierce  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  strictly 
•ommanded  his  sister  to  avoid  all  innovations 
IB  religious  matters ;  and.  notwithstanding 
Ae  intercession  of  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Clennany,  he  caused  the  evangelical  to  be 
mmished  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Gal- 
»wsee  were  erected,  and  the  flames  kindled, 
against  the  professors  of  the  reformed  doo- 
trine ;  and  yet  they  were  so*  far  from  beins 
«xt6rminated,  that  their  nnrober  increased 
••ntinually.  The  persecution  became  still 
heavier  in  the  year  1634,  when  some  tncon- 
•idonite  persons,  in  their  rash  zeal,  posted 
iq>  satirical  papers  aeainst  the  popish  mass 
in  various  places,  and  even  on  the  royal  pal- 
•ee.    The  blood  of  the  unhappy  ProtesUnU 


Especially  the  honest  Waldensians  in  the 
mountains  of  Piovence,  at  Merindolcs  and 
Cahners,  became  the  victims  of  a  most  cruel 
persecution.  Mcrindoles  was  destroyed; 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  chiefly  taken 
refuge  at  Cabriers,  were  either  butchered  oi 
burned  alive,  or  sent  to  the  galleys.  Caidinal 
Toumon  was  the  instigator,  and  Oppeda  the 
president  of  the  pariiament  of  Aiz,  was  the 
chief  actor  in  the  bloody  scene.  Yet  tl! 
was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  king; 
though,  in  the  end,  he  could  iM>t  approve  of 
all  tmtt  had  taken  place,  but  execrated  tUs 
worse  than  barbarian  deed ;  and  on  his 
deathbed,  enjoined  upon  hb  successor  to 
subject  it  to  an  investigation. — Sckl.] 

(61 )  [The  emperor  Charles  V.  being  kii^ 
of  Spam,  and  carrying  on  extensive  wars  in 
luly,  Germany,  and  Spain,  his  Spanish  and 
German  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
were  necessarily  brought  into  ctose  contact. 
Many  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  and  also 
statesmen  and  theologians,  of  course  learned 
something  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  not 
a  few  of  them  embraced  it.  Yet  the  rigours 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  complete  ascend- 
ency of  popery  in  Spain,  induced  the  evan- 
gelical Spaniards  for  a  kmg  time  either  to 
conceal  their  religious  sentiments,  or  to  prop- 
agate them  in  the  most  covert  manner.  Yet 
before  the  year  1550,  the  Protesunts  had 
become  so  numerous  in  ^ain  that  they  ren- 
ture<  to  appear  openly.  They  could  number 
a  great  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  hvi 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  as  if  ^ 
whole  nation  would  soon  embrace  the  re- 
formed religion.  But  the  Catholics  takiitt 
the  alarm,  a  most  violent  persecution  ensued, 
which  raged  till  not  a  heretic  dared  to  show  Ms 
head  in  mat  country.  See  MithaH  Geddes, 
Martyrology  of  Protestants  in  Spain  ;  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  545,  &c.,  and 
Latin,  in  Moshcim's  Dissert.  Hist.  Ecclet., 
vol.  i.,  p.  663,  6lc.  ReginaUi  Omtsalvi  Re- 
latio  de  Martyribus  Prot^sUntium  in  Htspaa- 
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B6hemia«(6d)  BritainX64)  Polan€[,(65)  and  the 

abounded  in  groat  numbers  of  friends  to  the  doctrines  inculcated 


it;  m  Dan,  Gerdes^t  Miscellanea  Gronin^., 
torn.  IT.,  p.  681,  &c.,  and  Sckroeokh''s  Kir- 
chengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  791, 
dec— TV.] 

(62)  [Hungazy  ia  one  of  the  countries 
which  c^T  received  some  light  from  the 
Reformaiioii,  bat  in  which  it  was  resisted  »o 
atrenuooaly,  that  it  never  absolutely  triumph- 
ed, and  never  became  the  religion  of  the 
•tate.  As  early  as  1522,  several  Hungari- 
ans educated  at  Wittemberg,  introduced  the 
I^theran  doctrines  into  their  native  country. 
Tbeao  doctrines  spread  rapidly;  and  other 
Hongariana,  trained  in  the  school  of  Luther, 
became  successful  preachers  to  their  coun- 
trymen.    But  persecution  commenced  in 

1525,  and  was  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
with  such  success  as  nearly  to  destroy  the 
reformed  churches.  There  were  some  Mo- 
ravians or  Hussites  in  the  country,  before 
the  times  of  Luther^  and  likewise  some 
Waldensians.  Jfory,  widow  of  Lewi*  II. 
and  sister  to  CkarUt  V.,  was  friendly  to  the 
Lutherans ;  and  she  checked  the  persecuting 
zeal  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  was  ner  brother. 
In  the  year  1530,  five  free  cities  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Hungary,  declared  for  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  presented  a  confession  of  their  faith 
to  the  kinjg.  The  next  year  Matthias  D«- 
w^«  the  Lnther  of  Hungary,  began  his  ca- 
reer. The  most  rapid  increase  of  the  Re* 
formed,  was  about  the  year  1550.  In  the 
year  1555,  the  five  above-named  free  cities, 
and  also  twelve  market-towns  in  the  comity 
of  Zipf,  with  a  few  a  towns  in  lower  Hun- 
gary, and  several  noblemen,  obtained  liber- 
ty to  practise  the  reformed  religion.  See 
SckroeckM,  I.  c,  vol.  ii.,  p.  723.  &c.— Tr.] 

(68)  [As  early  as  the  year  1519,  the  Hus- 
sites in  Bohemia  opened  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Martin  LaUher,  and  exhorted 
him  to  perser^e  in  the  good  work,  assuring 
him  there  were  very  many  m  Bohemia  who 
prayed  night  and  day  for  the  success  of  his 
cause.  (Lttther^s  Lat  Works,  ed.  Jena, 
torn,  i,  p.  366,  dec.)  The  intercourse  con- 
tinued free,  and  was  salutary  both  to  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  till  the  year 

1526,  when  it  was  snspeiided  for  ten  years, 
in  cooaequence  of  some  slanderous  reports 
respecting  Luther  propagated  in  Bohemia. 
Bat  in  1535,  the  mtereourse  was  renew- 
ed; evangelical  doctrines  spread  in  the 
country;  and  the  Hussites  corrected  their 
former  creed,  without  entirely  abandoning 
it.  The  evangelical  were  divided  among 
themselves,  and  were  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion :  yet  they  mulUplied  greatly,  and  finally 
obtahied  free  toleration.     See  Adr.  Regen- 

Vol.  ni.— G 


volscii  Systema  Historiss  Chronolog.  Eccle- 
siar^  Slavonicar.,  cap.  ix.,  p«  54,  dec.,  and 
Jo.  Th.  EUna'*$  Brevis  conspectus  doc- 
trine Fratrum  BoBmorum ;  in  Gcrdes,  Mis- 
cellanea Groning.,  torn,  vl,  pt.  i.,  p.  381,  dec. 
—Tr.-i 

(64)  [In  England,  the  WickliflStes,  though  ' 
obliged  to  keep  concealad,  had  not  been  ex- 
terminated by  150  years'  persecution.  Xiv- 
ther''9  writings  were  early  brought  into  Enff- 
land,  and  there  read  with  avidity.  This 
quickened  persecution ;  and  six  men  and  one 
woman  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Coven- 
try, on  Passion  Week,  A.D.  1519.  In  1522, 
kingHenry  VIII.  wrote  a  confutation  of  Lu' 
thtr^f  doctrines ;  but  to  no  purpose.  £t^ 
net/f  Latimer,  and  others  at  Cambridge, 
formed  a  society,  which  read  and  circulated 
Luther' 9  books,  as  earl^  as  1523.  Wiiliam 
Tindal  made  an  English  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  be  printed  at  An- 
twerp, and  circulated  in  England  in  1526. 
The  next  year,  king  Henry  began  to  question 
the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
vridow,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  from  the 
pope  a  divorce.  The  negotiation  was  pro- 
tracted till  the  king  was  out  of  all  patience, 
and  he  proceeded  without  the  pope*s  con- 
sent to  divorce  his  queen.  The  pope  cen- 
sured hb  conduct,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  Henry,  with  the 
consent  of  the  pariiament,  aboHshed  the  pa- 
pal authority  in  England,  A.D.  1533.  Du- 
ring this  period,  uiough  persecution  bad 
been  kept  up,  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
had  greatly  increased,  sikI  the  nation  was 
ripe  ror  a  secession  from  Rome.  See  Bur^ 
net's  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  i.,  il., 
Gerdes*  Historia  Evang.  renovati,  torn,  iv., 
p.  172,  dec.  SchroecWs  Kirchengesch. 
seit  d.  Ref,  vol.  ii.,  p.  605,  dtc. — Through 
England,  some  of  the  writings  of  the  eanv 
reformers  might  reach  Scotland,  then  sunk 
in  ignorance,  superstitiously  devoted  to 
its  priests,  and  still  more  passionately  at- 
Ucbed  to  its  nobles  the  hesds  of  the  Scot- 
tish clans.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  young  no- 
bleman, and  abbot  of  Ferme,  eager  to  know 
more  of  the  Reformed  religion,  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  studied  some  time  at  Marpurg. 
Returning  with  one  of  his  three  companions 
to  Scotland,  he  began  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers.  The  priests  ar- 
raigned him  for  heresy,  convicted  him,  and 
he  was  burned  alive  at  St.  Andrews,  A.D. 
1527,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.  From 
this  time  the  Protestant  doctrines  made  a 
slow  but  constant  progress,  amid  ever 
wakeful  persecution,  in  Scotland,  till  the 
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(her;  some  of  whom  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
instructions  of  so  great  a  master  and  guide.  Some  of  these  countries,  al^ 
terwards,  made  themselves  wholly  free  from  the  Romish  yoke ;  in  others, 
numerous  congregations  arose,  that  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  pontiff,  and 
which  have  existed  down  to  the  present  times,  though  amid  various  mo* 
lestations ;  in  others,  the  most  cru^  persecutions  and  inhuman  laws,  after 
a  short  time,  extinguished  the  knowledge  that  had  been  obtained  and  wide« 
ly  circulated  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  may  be  unhesitatingly  assert* 
ed, — for  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  themselves  admit  it, — that 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  Romish  church  would  have  been  quickly  demolish, 
ed,  had  not  its  defenders  opposed  the  multitude  of  assailants,  already  in  the 
breach,  with  fire  and  sword. 


yetr  1547,  when  the  fomous  Scottbfa  reform- 
er, John  Knoxt  arose.  See  Schroeckh,  1.  c, 
p.  485,  6lc.  RobtrUorCM  History  of  Scot- 
Und,  b.  ii. ;  Gerdes*  Hist.  Evang.  renovaii, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  210,  <kc.,  229, 234, 291,  <&c.,  304, 
&C..321.— rr.] 

<65)  [Before  the  Reformation,  a  consider- 
able body  of  Hussites  bad  removed  from 
Bohemia  to  Poland  ;  where  their  doctrines 
spread  considerably,  oq>eciaIly  among  the 
iiobility,  mnd  roused  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion. Lutker^s  writings  at  once  circulated 
among  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  corrected  their  views,  and  strength- 
ened Uieir  opposition  to  poperv.  Even  some 
of  the  bishops  favoured  evangelical  doctrines ; 
and  as  early  as  1525,  there  were  several 
evangelical  preachers  in  Poland,  and  also  in 
Poliu  Prussia.  But  so  vigorous  a  perse- 
cution was  kept  up,  that  Protestant  worship 
could  be  maintained  only  in  private,  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  century.  See  Regtnvcl- 
9€ii  Systems  Hist.  ChronoL  Ecdesiar.  Sla- 
vonicar.  lib.  i.,  c.  13,  p.  71,  dec.  *  Sckroeckh, 
I  c,  vol  ii.,  p.  666,  Ac— Tr.] 

(66)  [The  seventeen  Belgiim  pcoviDces, 


composing  the  Netherlands,  were  a  part  of 
the  nerecOtaiy  dominions  of  Charles  V., 
which  he  governed  by  his  viceroys.  Here, 
from  the  14th  century,  various  religious  re- 
formers had  appeared,  as  Gerhard  GrooU 
John  WesseUva,  Thanuu  h  Kempis^  John 
of  Goch,  and  Cornelivs  Graphetu.  Here 
also  arose  the  famous  Erasmus.  The  wri- 
tings of  LaUher  were  early  and  eagerly  read 
by  the  Netherianders.  The  Catholics  were 
alarmed  ;  and  through  their  instigation,  the 
government  introduced  the  Inquisition  in  the 
year  1522,  and  kept  up  a  hot  persecution  of 
the  Reformed  for  a  long  course  of  years.  It 
was  computed,  that  in  these  provinces,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  not  less  than 
50,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defection  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  Yet  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
continually  increaaed  ;  and  when  at  length, 
seven  of  these  provinces  revolted,  and  be- 
came an  independent  state,  they  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion.  See  Gerdes,  Hist 
Evanff.  renovati,  tom.iii.,p.  l.dcc.  Sckro- 
eckh,l  c,  vol.  il,  p.  848,  dec—TV.] 
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CFIAPTER  in. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  EBFORMATION,  FROM  THE  PRESENTATION  OP  THE  AtrGSBORtt 
CONFESSION  [1580],  TILL  THE  COMMBNCEllENT  OP  THE  WAR  OP  SMALCALD 

£1546]. 

^  1.  The  Augsbuig  Confession  presented  to  the  Emperor. — ^  3.  Its  Cbiracter. — ^  3.  Con- 
fatation  of  it. — ^  4.  Deliberations  for  settling  the  Religious  Controrersies. — ^  6<  Re- 
sult of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. — ^  6.  The  League  of  Smalcald.— 4  7.  The  Peace  of 
Nuremberg. — ^  8,  9.  The  Council. — 4  10.  Commotion  of  the  Anabaptists. — ^  11.  Re- 
volt of  Great  Britain  from  the  PontifT.--^  12.  Character  of  this  Reformation.— ^  13.  Re- 
newed Attempts  at  Compromise.  The  Conference  at  Worms.  The  Diet  of  Ratisboo. 
— 4  14.  Ptepaimtions  for  War. 

§  1.  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Augsburg  on  the  15th  of  June 
£1530],  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  diet  was  opened.  As  the 
members  had  agieed  that  the  religious  afiairs  should  l^  despatched  before 
discussing  the  sulject  of  a  Turkish  war,  the  Protestant  members  present* 
received  permission  from  the  emperor  to  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the 
religion  they  professed,  in  the  session  of  the  princes  on  the  25th  of  June. 
Accordingly  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  that  confession  of 
fiiith,  which  from  the  place  where  it  was  exhibited  was  called  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  was  read  in  German,  by  Christian  Bayer  the  chancellor 
of  Saxony.  There  was  not  one  of  the  princes  th»t  did  not  listen  to  It 
with  eager  attention ;  and  some  of  them,  who  before  did  not  correctly  un- 
derstand the  religious  views  of  Luther^  expressed  approbation  of  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  the  doctrines.  John  elector  of  Saxony,  and  four  princes 
of  the  empire,  Gtorge  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  duke  of  Luneburg, 
Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  two 
imperial  cities,  Nuremberg  and  ReuUUngen,  subscribed  their  names  to  the 
copies  [the  one  Latin  the  other  German]  delivered  after  the  reading  to  the 
emperor,  in  testimony  of  the  accordance  of  the  doctrines  there  expr&ised 
with  their  own  views.(l) 

§  2.  As  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  adopted  as  a  public  standard  of 
fiiith,  by  the  whole  body  of  [Lutheran]  Protestants,  no  one  of  them  should 
be  ignorant  of  its  character  and  contents.     The  style  is  Philip  Melane* 

(1)  [A  history  of  this  diet^  in  a  lam  folio  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Frankf  on  Mayne, 
volome,  bj  Otorge  CaUstirUt  [a  Lu^ran],  1783,  oto.,  2  toIs.  8vo. — ^The  original  sub- 
was  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  scribers  to  the  confession  are  mentioned  in 
1577.  HtsUMries  of  the  Augsburg  Confes-  the  text.  Before  the  diet  rose,  the  cities, 
fum,  were  composed  by  Damd  Ckytr<tust  ^  Kempten,  Heilbronn,  Windtheimy  and  Wer'a- 
and  by  others ;  and  especially  in  the  18th  tenburg,  also  subscribed ;  and  afterwards, 
century,  by  Em,  Salomon  Cyprian,  and  by  many  more.  It  was  immediately  printed, 
Aupist.  Salig,  in  the  German  Unguage.  and  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was 
8ahg*s  work  is  prolix,  and  is  more  prop^y  translated  mto  various  foreign  langnsfes. 
a  histoiy  of  the  reformation,  than  a  history  It  thus  became  of  great  service  to  the  I^ot- 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Cyprian*s  estant  cause ;  for  it  was  a  very  able  docu- 
history  is  more  concise  and  dense,  and  is  ment,  and  was  drawn  up  in  a  roost  judicious 
corroborated  with  well-selected  documents,  manner.  See  Schroeckh^s  Kirchengesch. 
It  therefore  deserres^  to  pass  to  a  third  edi-  seit  der  Refrrm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  445,  dec. — TV.] 


[G.  G.  WeUer's  critical  History  of 
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ikon^t ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  was  drawn  ap  in  polished,  perspicu- 
ous  language,  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  The  contents  or  matter,  it  is 
certain,  was  supplied  principally  by  Luther ;  who  was  at  Coburg,  a  town 
not  far  from  Augsburg,  at  the  time  of  the  diet ;  and  who  examin^  and  ap. 
proved  the  form  and  style  which  Melandhon  gave  to  it.  It  was  comprised 
in  twenty-eight  articles ;  of  which  twenty-one  stated  distinctly,  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  those  that  ha4  receded  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  the 
other  seven  recounted  the  errors  or  abuses  as  they  were  called,  on  account 
of  which  they  had  separated  from  the  Romish  community.  (2) 


(3)  [The  articles  ia  this  Confesskm,  or  as 
it  might  be  called  Apology ^  are  of  very  une- 
qual' length.  Some  are  m  the  form  of  an- 
swers to  slanders  against  the  Lutherans ; 
others  are  short  essays ;  most  of  them  in- 
clude proofs  or  argumentation;  and  sever- 
al of  them  are  followed  by  renunciations  of 
the  opposite  tenets  held  by  heretics  ancient 
or  modem.  As  few  American  readers  have 
access  to  this  celebrated  creed,  the  following 
summary  of  its  contents  is  here  subjoined. 

Art.  1st  treato  of  God  and  the  Trinity ; 
in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Art.  2d  affirms  that  all  men,  since  the  fall, 
are  bom  with  sin ;  that  is,  destitute  of  faith 
and  the  fear  of ,  God,  and  with  conrupt  pro- 
pensities ;  for  which  hereditary  sin  they  are 
exposed  to  eternal  death,  onul  they  are  re- 
generated by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  rejects  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and  denies 
man's  ability  to  obtain  justification  by  his 
own  works. 

Art.  3d  treats  of  the  person  and  mediation 
of  Christ ;  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles* 
Creed. 

Art  4th  asserts  justification  to  be,  solely, 
on  the  ground  of  Christ^s  righteousness  im- 
puted to  the  believer,  and  not  on  the  ground 
of  his  personal  righteousness ;  sgreeably  to 
Rom.,  ch.  iii.,  iv. 

Art.  5th  asserts,  that  the  word,  preaching, 
and  the  sacraments,  are  the  medium  throu^ 
which  God  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom 
he  will ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  be- 
lieve onto  righteousness.  It  rejects  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  men  can  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
without  the  means  above  stated. 

Art.  6th  asserts,  that  tme  faith  always 
produces  good  works ;  which  every  man  is 
bound  to  perform,  yet  must  not  rely  upon 
them  for  salvation. 

Art.  7th  afiirms  the  existence  of  a  holy 
catholic  church,  consisting  of  all  the  faithful ; 
and  which  is  known,  not  by  a  uniformity  in 
ceremonies,  but  by  the  efficacious  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  their  purity. 

Art.  8th  asserts,  tnat  the  Christian  church, 
though  composed  of  saints,  yet  has  hypocrites 


in  it ;  and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  saeiamenta 
ia  not  destroyed  by  hypocrisy  in  the,  admin- 
istrators. 

Art.  9th  asserts,  that  baptism  is  necessary, 
and  is  a  means  of  grace ;  and  that  infants 
are  to  be  baptized. 

Art.  1 0th  asserts,  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  eu- 
charist,  under  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  are  distributed  and  received. 

Art.  11th  retains  private  confession  of 
sins  to  the  pastors,  and  absolution  by  them ; 
but  denies  the  necessity  of  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  all  sins. 

Art.  12th  maintains,  that  those  who  sin 
after  baptism,  if  they  repent,  should  always  be 
restored  by  the  church :  that  repentance  con- 
sists in  sorrow  and  regret  for  sin  and  reliance 
on  Christ  for  pardon,  and  is  productive  of 
good  works,  it  denies  sinless  perfection  in 
this  life,  the  Novatian  error  of  refusing  ab- 
solution to  the  penitent,  and  all  dependance 
on  our  own  satisfactions  for  sin. 

Art.  13th  asserts,  that  the  sacraoMnUare 
not  merely  significant  signs,  but  are  tokens 
and  evidence  of  God^s  gracious  disposition 
towards  us,  calculated  to  awaken  and 
strengthen  our  faith,  and  requiring  faith  to 
a  worthy  receiving  of  them. 

Art.  14th  asserts,  that  no  one  should 
preach  publicly,  and  administer  the  taci^- 
ments,  unless  duly  called. 

Art.  15th.  Rites  of  human  institution, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  sinful,  and  tend  to 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  church,  (as  cer 
tain  feasts,  fasts,  dec.),  are  to  be  observed. 
But  all  human  institutions,  designed  to  ap- 
pease -God,  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

Art.  16th.  Civil  govemmenl  is  ordained 
of  God;  and  Christians  may  lawfully  hold 
offices,  civil  and  military,  and  may  pursue 
the  various  occupations  of  citizens :  coi|tra- 
ry  to  the  views  of  the  AnabaptisU^  and 
such  as  deem  all  worldly  business  inconsis- 
tent with  a  tmly  religious  life. 

Art.  17th  asserts,  that,  at  the  last  day, 
Christ  will  come,  will  ra''se  the  dead,  and 
will  adjudge  the  believing  and  elect  to  eter- 
nal life,  ai^  wicked  men  and  devils  to  hell 
and  eternal  torment.     It  rejects  the  An- 
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6  8.  The  friends  of  the  pontiff  present  at  the  diet,  drew  up  a  confuiatum 
of  tne  Protestant  Confession ;  of  which,  John  Faher,  afterwards  bishop  of  Vi. 

meritorious  acts;  thus  obscoring  the  doo* 
trine  of  salvation  by  faith,  holding  these  hu- 
man prescriptions  more  sacred  than  the  com* 
manos  of  Gfod,  and  burdening  the  conscien- 
ces of  men  with  them. 

Art.  27th  represents  the  whole  system  of 
monkery  as  a  great  abuse,  and  exceedingly 
injurious  to  piety. 

Art.  28th  discriminates  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  allows  neither  to 
infringe  upon  the  other.  The  spiritual  or 
episcopal  power  is  limited  to  preaching,  ad* 
ministering  the  sacraments,  and  loosing  and 
binding  sins.  If  bishops  teach  contrary  to 
the  scriptures,  they  are,  and  must  be  treat- 
ed as,  false  prophets.     If  allowed  to  try 


abtpttet  notion  of  a  final  restoration  of  dev- 
ils iztd  the  damned;  and  also  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  temporal  reign  of  Christ  on  the 
earth,  prior  to  the  resurrection. 

Art.  18th  asserts,  that  men  have  some 
fjpM  win  to  live  reputably,  to  choose  among 
objects  which  their  natural  reason  can  com- 
prehend ;  but  that  without  the  gracious  aids 
ef  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  cannot  please  God, 
nor  truly  fear  nim,  exercise  faitn,  or  over- 
come their  sinful  propensities,  1  Cor.  ii. 

Art.  19th  asserts,  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  and  author  of  sin  ;  but  that  the  per- 
verse wills  of  ungodly  men  and  devils,  are 
the  sole  cause  of  it. 

Art.  20th  mamtaint,  that  the  Reformers 
4o  not  discourage  pood  works,  thouffh  they 
inculcate  the  doctnne  of  justification  oy  faith 
alone  ;  but  only  discourage  useless  works, 
as  the  rosary,  worshipping  saints,  pilgrim- 
ages, monastic  vows,  stat^  fasts,  6cc.  \  and 
k  evinces,  at  considerable  length,  from 
scriptore  and  the  fathers,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  justified  by  works. 

Art.  21st  admits,  that  the  saints  are  to  be 
respected,  and  to  be  imitated  as  patterns  of 
piety ;  but  denies,  that  they  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, prayed  to,  o/  regarded  as  media- 
tors. 

Sach  for  substance  (say  they)  is  the  doc- 
trine taught  in  our  churches ;  and  beinff  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  we  cannot  but  hold  to 
it.     All  should  embrace  it. 

The  abuses  (they  say)  which  have  crept 
into  the  chnrch,  and  which  we  could  not 
conscientiously  endure,  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Art.  22d.  Denying  the  sacramental  cup 
to  tb«  laity  ;  contrary  to  scripture  and  eariy 
Christian  practice. 

Art.  33d.  Imposing  ulibacy  on  the  cler- 
gy ;  contrary  to  reason,  and  scripture,  and 
the  practice  of  the  purer  ages,  and  with 
my  injurious  consequences. 

Art.  24th,  The  ProtestanU  are  falsely 
taxed  with  abolishing  the  mass.  They  only 
purified  it ;  and  discarded  the  idea  of  its  bo- 
mg  a  work  of  merit,  an  offering  for  the  sins 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  militates 
with  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  Christ's  sac- 
rifice ta  the  only  sin-ofiering. 

Art  25tb.  The  Protestante  had  not  abol- 
ished private  confession ;  for  they  made  it 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  eucharist. 
'  Yet  they  did  not  consider  it  a  sacrament, 
nor  require  a  particular  enumeration  of  sins. 

Art.  36th  censures  the  multitude  oi  fasts 
and  other  ceremomes  of  human  invention, 
•cd  the  undue  stress  laid  upon  them,  as 


causes  relating  to  marriage  and  tithes,  it  is 
onlv  i»s  civil  officers.  They  have  no  legis- 
lative power  over  the  church ;  and  they  can 
bind  the  conscience,  only  by  showing,  that 
the  gospel  enjoins  what  they  inculcate.  As 
to  Sunoays  and  other  holy  days,  and  rites 
and  forms  of  worship,  bishops  may  and 
should  appoint  such  as  are  convenient  and 
suitable;  and  the  people  should  observe 
them, — not  as  divine  ordinances, — ^but  as 
conducive  to  good  order  and  edification. 

Though  the  Lutherans  expressed  their 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation  in  the  most  in- 
offensive terms  that  would  be  explicit,  yet 
the  Reformed  or  Zwinglians  coula  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Hence 
the  imperial  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance, 
Lindau,  and  Memmingen,  offered  a  sep- 
arate confession,  called  the  Confession  of 
the  four  cities,  Confessio  Tetrapolitana. 
It  agreed,  substantially,  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  except  in  rejrard  to  the  corpo- 
real  presence.  They  held  to  a  real,  yet  a 
spiritual  or  sacramental  presence ;  a  pres- 
ence which  the  devout  soul  could  feel  and 
enjoy,  but  which  implied  no  physical  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  body.  Yet  they  express- 
ed themselves  in  terms  which  need  not  have 
given  offence  to  the  Lutherans.  They  sat : 
**All  that  the  evangelists,  Paul,  and  tiie 
holy  fathers,  have  written  respecting  the 
venerable  sacrament  of  the  body  and  olood 
of  Christ,  our  preachers  teach,  recommend, 
and  inculcate,  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
Hence,  with  singular  earnestness,  they  con- 
stantly proclaim  that  goodness  of  Christ 
towards  his  followers,  whereby,  no  less  now 
than  at  his  last  supper,  to  all  his  sincere  dis- 
ciples as  oft  as  they  repeat  this  supper,  he 
condescends  to  give,  by  the  sacraments,  his 
real  body  and  his  real  blood,  to  be  truly  eat- 
en and  drunken,  as  the  food  and  drink  of 
their  souls,  by  which  they  are  nourished  to 
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flMi»  wilk  dbe  aid  oT/oIb  £ciw  «Ml/dhi  CMhtett,  w  aid  to  Ittfe  1 
the  cjompoaer .  This  ooofiitslrai  bang  likewise  i«tfl  before  the  dkt  on  tte 
9d  of  August,  the  eomeror  required  the  Protestuits  to  aoqoiesoe  in  it^and 
to  sbsndon  their  whole  cuae  and  eootrcMPenj-  Bat  dKy  dedared  tboD- 
advesnoC  satisfied  with  tliis  answer  of  the  papal  dfirmes ;  and  wished  to 
have  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  pant  oat  its  fiillacies,  Tlie  emperor, 
more  obe&ent  to  the  ezhortatiQDs  of  the  pootiff's  legale  and  his  compan» 
ioosy  than  to  the  demands  of  ri^  and  of  equity,  refased  flieir  reyest,  and 
would  not  allow  the  contioveisy  to  be  pnKracted  by  any  new  writings 
about  it.  Nerertheless  the  Protestants  caused  an  answer  to  be  drawn  up 
by  FhUip  MelameJkomf  to  so  much  of  the  pootifidal  oopfiitation  as  the  the- 
ologians had  been  able  to  gather  from  hearing  it  read;  and  on  the  32d 
of  opptember  they  presented  it  to  the  enqieror,  who  reliMed  to  receive  it. 
This  answer  (though  afterwards  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Helsncfftda, 

ro  obtaioiDg  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  coofutalion)  is  that  Apoiqgf  for 
Amgwharg  Cm^cMnom,  which  was  afterwards  pufaliabed  in  the  year  1531, 
and  wfaicb  coostitutes  a  part  of  die  symbolical  boc^  of  the  Lutheran 
churched) 

§  4.  Three  modes  of  getting  rid  of  these  very  troublesome  coatettti<M% 
remained.  One  was,  to  allow  those  who  would  not  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  pontifl^  to  enjoy  their  own  sentiments  on  religion,  and  to  worship  God 

per,  be  aijs ;  **■  I  beHere,  Ibat  ia  tl»  My 
cncbaiiiC,  or  sapper  of  dMidufiring,  tkie 
jealbodrof  Clffiit  ii  preoeot,  t9  Aetft^ 
fmUK  (M«  f  OirtfiipUtione) ;  thai  is,  to  tkwe 
wbotbaok  tlis  Lord  fcr  the  be&eifits  ccm- 
oa  «  in  Cfcnstlus  Soo,  scknowi 
It  be  sissmed  a  ml  body,  traly 
n  tLf  sod  waabed  swsy  oor  sibs  b 
bis  own  blood;  and  tbos  the  wbole  thsl 
Cfafist  bss  done  is,  as  it  were,  present  to 
the  eye  of  tbeir  ftitb.  B«t  that  ibe  body  of 
Cbristy  in  sabstance,  sod  reality,  or  that  bia 
natural  body,  is  present  in  tbe  sapper,  and 
is  received  mto  oar  mooth,  and  masticated 
by  our  teeth, — as  tbe  papists,  and  some  who 
look  bade  upon  thellesbpots  of  Egypt,  rep> 
resent, — that  I  not  only  deny,  but  onhes- 
itatingly  ptouounce  an  enor,  and  contnny  to 
the  irad  of  God.**  He  subjoins  elaboraio 
proora,  nOD  the  ecnptnre,  reason,  and  tbe 
fathers,  in  suupon  of  these  Tiews.  To  this 
confession,  Ecknu,  a  Catholic  diriiie  repli- 
ed ;  and  ZmngU,  on  the  fTth  of  Anfust, 
defended  himself,  in  a  letter  addieaaed  lo 
the  emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  princes^ 
See  BofStnaeii,  L  c,  p.  107,  &c.— TV.] 

(3)  [MdrntOhm  composed  the  ApAgf 
in  Latin;  bat  afterwarda,  Justus  Jmam 
translated  it  into  Qennen,  in  which  langoago 
it  was  published  in  the  first  coUection  of  aB 
the  symbolical  books  of  tbe  Lutheran  chorch* 
Dresden,  1580,  foL  S1-134.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  German,  iomiediately 
nrmdes  it,  M.  S-SO.  See  J.  G.  Wsiek's 
■ntroductio  in  Libtos  syrobolicos,  lib.  i« 
cap.  4,  p.  409,  dM.— 7V.1 


ctemal  liJe:  so  thsi  he  lives  and  abides  in 
tbem,  and  they  in  hmi.'*  This  confgmiim 
they  preaeoted  to  the  emperor,  in  Latin  and 
German;  bat  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
read  in  poUJc.  Yet  when  tbe  popisfa  priests 
hod  msoe  out  acoofotationol  it,  he  caOed 
Ihem  before  him,  to  bear  that  confutation 
read;  and  then,  without  allowing  discuo- 
skm,  or  permittuig  them  to  hare  a  copy  of 
the  coofi^ation,  demanded  of  them  submis- 
siooto  the  chordi  of  Rome.  They  refb- 
•ed.  This  confession  of  the  Ibor  cities, 
which  was  drawn  up  hj  Martim  Bueer,  wad 
hod  been  adopted  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Augsbuig,  waa  tbe  touftaaion  of  that 
ci^  lor  a  nunto' of  yesra.  But  afterwaids, 
tbe  ibor  cities,  kt^ng  tbe  necessity  of  a 
anion  with  the  Lotberms,  lest  their  popidi 
enemies  should  swaOow  them  u^  brought 
tbennelTes  to  bebere,  that  tbe  Latherans 
and  tbi^  difEeied  mora  in  words,  thsn  in  re- 
ality; and  therefore  they  subocHbed  to  the 
Angiiiarg  confession,  anid  became  spart  of 
the  Lnthffsn  church.  See  HotprnmCs 
HistAria  Sacrameotaria,  pt  ii.,  p.  102,  dec 
At  the  aame  diet,  ZwimgU  presented  his 
pfirate  confession ;  which  is  a  long  and 
elahorate  peffbrmance.  He  says;  **Grace 
ia  conferred  mUmg  with  the  sacramenU; 
but  not  ^  them  as  the  chanoela ;  orin  other 
words,  tW  the  Holy  Spirit  inmarto  ^race  to 
the  devout  comoranicants,  in  the  ordmance ; 
but  does  not  aimex  the  grace  to  the  aacm- 
ment,  so  that  it  may  go  along  with  it,  aa 
water  through  a  channel,  or  Irf  a  phy^cal 
"    And  respectmg  the  liOdPs  sop- 
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ma  they  saw  fit ;  without  allowing  the  public  tranquillity  to  be  thereby  de- 
stroyed.  Another  was,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms,  to  cease  from 
dissenting  from  the  Romish  church,  and  make  them  return  to  the  spumed 
friendship  of  the  Roman  prelate.  A  third  was,  to  attempt  an  honourable 
and  equitable  compromise,  by  each  party's  relinquishing  some  portion  of 
what  it  considered  as  its  just  claims.  The  first  metlKxl  was  accordant 
with  reason  and  justice,  and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
but  it  was  totally  repugnant  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  pontiff,  and  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  which  abhorred  all  liberty  of  opinion  concerning 
religion.  The  second  accorded  with  the  customs  and  views  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  violent  counsels  of  the  Romish  court ;  but  it  was  abhorrent 
to  the  prudence,  the  moderation  and  the  equity,  both  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
all  good  men.  The  third  therefore  was  adopted,  and  met  the  approbation 
of  all  who  Were  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  empire ;  nor  did  the  sover* 
eign  pontiff  himself  seem  to  be  wholly  averse  from  it.  Hence  various 
consultations  were  held,  between  select  individuals  of  both  parties ;  and 
every  means  was  adopted,  that  seemed  calculated  to  allay  mutual  hatred, 
and  bring  discordant  minds  to  harmonize.  But  the  parties  were  too  wide 
apart  in  their  first  principles,  for  any  thing  to  be  effected.  In  these  dis- 
cussions,  the  character  of^  Philip  Melanet^Mn^  whom,  as  the  principal  doc* 
tor  annong  the  Protestants,  the  adherents  to  the  pontiff  took  special  pains 
to  conciliate,  very  clearly  appeared.  He  seemed  easy  of  access,  and 
ready  to  make  concessions  when  his  opposers  dealt  in  compliments  and 
promises ;  but  when  they  would  terrify  him  by  threats  and  denunciations, 
he  seemed  quite  another  man,  bold,  courageous,  and  regardless  of  life  and 
fortune.  For  in  this  great  man,  a  mild  and  tender  spirit  was  united  with 
the  strictest  fidelity  and  an  invincible  attachment  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  truth. 

§  5.  This  mode  of  settling  the  religious  controversies  having  been  tried 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,(4)  it  was  concluded  to  resort  to  the  method 
so  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  which  the 
perverscness  of  the  times  recommended.  Accordingly  on  the  19th  of  No. 
vember,  a  severe  decree  was  passed  by  command  and  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, in  the  absence  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  elector  of  Saxony;  in  which  there  was  nothing  that  could 
solace  the  Protestants,  except  an  equivocal  and  deceptive  promise  of  a 
council  to  be  called  within  six  months  by  order  of  the  pontiff.  For  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  old  relimon  were  extolled  extravagantly ; 
new  force  was  added  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  against  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  the  religious  reformations,  entered  upon  in  one  place  and  another, 
were  severely  censured ;  and  the  princes  and  the  cities  that  had  become 
alienated  from  the  pontifi^  were  admonished  to  return  to  their  duty  within 
some  months,  unless  they  wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  church.(5) 

§  6.  On  learning  the  sad  issue  of  the  diet,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his 
associates,  in  the  year  1^30  and  the  year  following,  assembled  at  Smal* 
cald  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort,  and  formed  a  league  among  themselves, 

(4)  [The  conferences  continued,  with  re-  (5)  See,  m  addition  to  the  lathors  beibro 

floated  changee  of  the  delegates,  from  the  mentioned,  Jo.  JoocA.  MuUer't  Historie  der 

»«coQd  dirr  of  Aogoet,  till  the  end  of  the  ProtesUtion  nnd  Appellation  der  fivangel- 

Booth.—  Tr.}  ischea  Stiinde,  book  ul,  ch.  48,  p.  997. 
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for  their  mutual  protection  against  the  evils  which  the  edict  of  Augsburg 
portended,  but  excluding '  all  offensive  operations  against  any  one.(6) 
They  also  took  measures  to  bring  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  other  princes  and  states,  into  the  confederacy r(7)  When 
things  began  to  wear  this  warlike  aspect,  the  electors  of  Mayence  and  the 
Palatinate  interposed  as  mediators  between  the  parties.  And  the  emper- 
or Charles  ¥•,  for  various  reasons,  was  very  anxious  for  peace.  For  the 
Protestants  would  not  afford  their  aid  to  a  Turkish  war,  which  the  emper- 
or exceedingly  needed;  and  they  also  contended,  that  Ferdinand  the 
emperor's  brother,  who  had  been  created  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  princes  in  the  diet  of  Cologne,  A.D.  1681,  had  been  elect- 
ed contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

§  7.  After  various  consultations  therefore,  in  the  year  1582,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  between  the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  on 


(6)  [The  first  meeting  of  the  Protestants 
subsequently  to  the  diet,  was  held  at  Smal- 
cald  on  the  22d  of  December,  1530.  But 
it  was  found,  that  many  of  the  representa- 
tives of  cities  had  received  no  instruction, 
in  regard  to  a  confederacy ;  and  that  many 
other  cities  were  to  be  invited  to  join  them. 
As  the  emperor  had  entered  into  a  coalition 
with  the  Catholic  states,  against  them,  they 
assembled  again,  in  the  following  year  on 
the  29th  of  March,  to  form  a  closer  union 
for  their  mutual  defence.  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse  took  great  pains  to  have  the  Swiss 
included  in  the  confederacy.  But  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  was  guided  by  Luther t 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  them.  And  in 
general,  Luther  had  great  scruples  in  regard 
to  the  whole  transaction ;  and  the  jurists  had 
much  debate  with  him  respecting  the  law- 
fulness of  such  a  confederacy  ;  Tor  he,  ac- 
cording to  his  monkish  principles,  held  all 
human  means  for  preserving  peace  in  reli- 
gious matters  to  be  unallowable ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  men  should  repose  themselves 
wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  without 
venturing  upon  any  measures  suggested  by 
policy  in  such  cases.  But  the  jurists  in- 
formed him,  that  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire allowed  the  states  to  combine  together, 
and  probably  also  to  declare  war  against  the 
emperor ;  for  by  virtue  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  states,  the  em- 
peror engaged  not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Germanic  church.  This  compact 
the  emperor  had  violated  ;  and  therefore  the 
states  had  a  right  to  combine  together 
against  him.  Luther  replied,  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  this ;  and  that  if  it  was 
so,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  ;  for  the 
gospel  was  not  Ofiposed  to  civil  government, 
xet  he  could  not  approve  of  an  qffenaive 
w^r.— ScA/.] 

(7)  [In  their  meeting  at  Smalcald  A.D- 


1531,  after  forming  a  leaffue  for  mutoal  de- 
fence for  six  years,  they  £rew  up  an  apology 
for  their  conduct ;  in  which  they  gave  a  coo- 
cise  history  of  the  reformation,  the  necessi- 
ty there  was  for  it,  and  the  sufferings  and 
clangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Copies  of  this  apology  they 
sent  both  to  FrancU  I.  the  king  of  France, 
and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Both  those 
kings  returned  very  civil  answers  ;  but  no- 
thing was  said,  on  either  side,  about  an  alli- 
ance for  mutual  defence.  See  Seckendorfs 
Historia  Lutheraniami,  lib.  iii.,  ^  1.  Geraeg, 
Historia  Evang.  renovati,  tom.  iv.,  p.  222, 
&c.  In  1535,  the  Protestants  had  another 
meeting  at  Smalcald,  in  which  they  extend- 
ed their  league  of  1631,  for  10  years  lon- 
ger. About  this  time,  Dr,  Bams  an  Eng- 
lish bishop,  arrived  in  Saxony;  as  envoy 
from  the  king  of  England ;  and  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Edward  Fox  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  Nicholas  Hcith  an  English  arch- 
deacon. They  attended  the  convention  at 
Smalcald,  and  a  negotiation  was  held  for 
forming  a  coalition  of  some  sort,  between 
the  German  confederates  and  the  king  of 
Ent^land.  See  Scckendorf^  1.  c,  lib.  iii., 
^  39.  In  1538,  the  German  confederates 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  France, 
(which  however  effected  very  little),  and 
also  three  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. They  proposed  to  king  Henry,  to 
adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  consent 
to  be  the  head  and  patron  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy ;  they  also  stated,  what  aid 
each  should  afford  to  the  other  in  case  of  at- 
tack from  the  enemy.  But  Henry  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  the  Kefornia- 
tion;  nor  did  he  wish  to  embroil  himself 
with  the  emperor  See  Seckendorf,  1.  c, 
lib.  iii.,  ^  106,  p.  197,  &c.  Gerdes,  1.  c,  p. 
287,  &c  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, book  iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  329,  dec,  cd 
Lond.,  1825.— Tr.l 
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the  following  terms ;  that  the  latter  should  contribute  money  for  the  Turk- 
ish  war,  and  should  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  kmg  of  the  Romans ;  and 
that  ^Cfiarles  should  annul  the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  should 
allow  the  followers  of  Luther  fbll  liberty  to  regulate  their  religious  matters 
as  they  pleased,  until  either  a  council  (which  was  to  be  held  withm  mx 
months)  or  a  diet  of  the  empire,  should  determine  what  religious  princi* 
pies  were  to  be  adopted  and  obeyed.  Scarcely  was  the  apprehension  of 
war  removed  by  this  convention,  when  John,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  died ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederic,  an  unfortunate  prince,  though 
possessed  of  invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 

§  8.  The  truce  of  Nuremberg  with  the  emperor,  gave  so  much  courage 
and  fortitude  to  the  concealed  and  feebler  enemies  of  the  pontiff,  that  they 
would  no  longer  obey  his  mandates.  This  is  attested' by  various  regions 
and  towns  of  Grermany,  which  year  after  year,  from  this  time  onward, 
fearlessly  made  profession  of  the  religion  which  huther  had  restored. 
Moreover,  as  the  only  hope  of  removing  the  disagreement  about  religion 
now  depended  on  the  promised  council,  the  emperor  did  not  cease  to  urge 
the  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  VII.  to  hastep  the  meeting  of  the  council. 
But  Clemtntj  whom  the  recollection  of  former  councils  filled  with  appro- 
hensions,  contrived  only  to  put  it  off,  and  wished  the  cause  of  his  see  might 
be  decided  rather  by  arms  tJian  by  arguments.  ^8)  He  promised  indeed  by 
his  legate,  in  1533,  that  a  council  should  be  called  in  Italy ;  either  at  Man* 
tua,  Placentia,  or  Bologna.  But  the  Protestants  declared  themselves  not 
satisfied  with  an  Italian  council ;  and  maintained  that  a  controversy  arising 
in  Grermany,  ought  to  be  decided  within  the  Unfits  of  Germany.  And  tlie 
pontiff  himself  artfully  so  managed,  as  to  get  rid  of  his  own  promise ;  and 
soon  after  died,  in  the  year  1534.(0) 

§  9.  His  successor.  Paid  III.,  seemed  more  tractable,  when  the  emperor 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  a  council.     For  he  first  made  a  promise  in 

1535,  that  he  would  assemble  a  council  at  Mantua;  and  afterwards,  A.D. 

1536,  he  actually  proclaimed  one,  by  letters  despatched  through  all  the 
Catholic  countries.  The  Protestants  on  the  other  hand,  foreseeing  that  in 
such  a  council  every  thing  would  ^  according  to  the  opinion  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  pontiff,  declared,  in  a  convention  held  at  Smalcald  in  1537, 
their  entire  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  servile  council :  yet  they  procured 
a  new  summary  of  their  religious  faith  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther,  which 
they  might  present  to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  occasion  should  call  for  it. 

(8)  [Besides  the  causes,  which,  since  the  Ja/:.  ZiegUr^s  Historii  Clementit  VII.,  in 

councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  had  divest-  Schelhorn't  AnKsnitat.  hist,  occles.  et  lilfe- 

ed  the  popes  of  all  relish  for  such  clerical  rar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  210,  &c. — Sckl.] 
parliaments,  pope  Clement  had  his  own  pe-        (9)  Every  thing  pertaining  to  thts  coan« 

collar  reasons.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  cil,  is  fully  and  intelligently  stated,  pre-emi- 

the  illegitimate  son  of  Julian  dc  Medicis ;  nently  by  Paul   Sani^   Htstoria  Concilii 

and  be  was  afraid  his  enemies  in  the  coon-  Tridenttni,  lib.  i. — [The  Protestants   met 

cil  might  avail  themselves  of  this  circnm-  at  Smalcald,  to  consider  the  proposed  plan 

stance,  to  pronounce  him  therefore  unworthy  of  an  Italian   council ;    and  remonstrated 

of  tho  papal  dignity.     For  it  was  a  dispu-  ^9^^"^^  i^*  ^*  being  to  be  held    in   Italy. 

ted  point,  which  had  never-  been  decided.  They  also  insisted,  that  the  pope,  as  one  ot 

wbetncr  a  basUrd  could  ever  bo   a    le^iti-  the  parties  whose  cause  was  to  be  tried, 

male  popo.   That  a  profligate  might  be,  had  should  have  no  authority  over  the  council ; 

been  decided  by  usage    long   since,   es-  and  that  the  decision  should  bb  founded 

peciallv  by  the  example  of  Alexander  VI,  solely  on  the  holy  scriptures. — TV.] 
See  Paul  Sarpit  torn,  i.,  p.  54,  dec,  tnd 

Vol.  III.— H 
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This  writing  o£  Luther^  is  called  the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  and  it  was  ad* 
mitted  among  the  books,  from  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  thosn 
called  Lutherans  are  to  be  leamed.(10) 

§  10.  During  these  consultations  two  very  noticeable  events  occurred* 
the  one  very  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion  and  especially 
to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  the  other  no  less  so,  to  the  papal  domin- 
ion. The  former  was,  a  new  sedition  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  tribe  of 
the  AnabaptisU;  the  latter  was,  a  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  year  1533,  certain  per- 
sons of  the  class  of  AnahaptistSy  who  were  more  insane  and  distracted 
than  the  rest,  came  to  Munster  a  city  of  Westphalia,  and  gave  out,  that 
they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  set  up  a  sort  of  holy  empire  on  the  ru. 
ins  of  all  human  institutions.  The  whole  city  being  wrought  up  and 
thrown  into  great  commotion,  they  proceeded  to  erect  the  new  common, 
wealth,  conformably  to  their  crude  opinions  and  fancies ;  and  placed  John 
BockhoUj  a  taylor  of  Leyden,  at  the  head  of  it.  But  the  city  being  taken 
in  the  year  1535,  by  the  bishoj)  of  Munster,  who  was  aided  by  other  Ger- 
man princes,  this  delirious  king  and  his  associates  were  executed  without 


(10)  [The  Articles  of  Smalcald  were 
drawn  up  in  Oemuuu  hy  iMtker^  in  bis  own 
acrimoniouc  style.  The  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  intended  to  soften  prejudice  against 
the  Lutherans,  and  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  Catholics.  Of  course  the  gentle 
Melanctkon  was  emplojed  to  write  it.  The 
Articles  of  Smalcald,  on  the  contrary,  were 
a  preparation  for  a  campaign  against  an  en- 
emy with  whom  no  compromise  was  deem- 
ed possible,  and  in  which  Tictory  or  death 
W8S  the  only  alternative.  Of  course  all  del- 
icacy towards  the  Catholics  was  dispensed 
with,  and  jAUher*9  fiery  style  was  chosen, 
and  was  allowed  full  scope.  In  words,  the 
Articles  flatly  contradict  the  Confession,  in 
some  instances ;  though  in  sense,  they  sra 
the  ssme.  Thus  the  Confession  (Article 
xxiv.)  says ;  *♦  We  are  unjustly  char^  with 
having  abolished  the  tnoMM,  For  it  is  man- 
ifest, that  without  boasting  we  may  say,  the 
mass  is  observed  by  us  with  greater  devo- 
tion and  earnestness,  than  by  our  opposers.*' 
But  in  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  (Part  II., 
Art.  II.;,  it  is  said ;  '*  That  the  popish  matt 
s  the  greatest  and  most  horrid  abomina- 
Jon,  as  militating  cirectly  and  violently 
igainst  these  artides ;  ana  yet  't  has  be- 
come the  chief  and  most  splendid  of  ail  the 
popish  idolatries.**  In  the  Confession,  they 
applied  the  name  of  the  ma$»io  the  Luther- 
an form  of  the  eueJuirisi.  But  in  these  Ar- 
ticles, they  confine  that  term  to  iu  proper 
import,  the  ordinary  public  service  amone 
the  Catholics. — ^The  Articles  of  Smalcald 


A  preface,  and  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the 
fKiwer  and  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The 
•^rtt  part  contains  four  concise  articles,  le- 


specting  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarna- 
tion, passion,  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  in 
accordance  with  the  Apostles*  and  the 
Athanasian  Creeds.  On  these  Articles  the 
Protestants  professed  to  agree  altogether 
with  the  papists.  The  second  part,  also, 
contains  four  articles  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance ;  but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  pa- 
pists are  declared  to  be  totally  and  irrecond 
lably  at  variance.  They  relate  to  the  naturr' 
and  the  grounds  o(  jiutifiaUion,  the  mmss  snd 
taint  worship,  ecclesiastical  and  monkish 
csUtblishmenUf  and  the  claims  of  the  pope. 
The  third  part  contains  15  Articles,  which 
the  Protestants  considered  as  relating  to 
very  important  subjects,  but  on  which  the 
papists  laid  little  stress.  The  subjects  are 
sin,  the  law,  repentance,  the  gospel,  baptism, 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  keys,  {or  spir- 
itual poteer)^  confession,  excommunicatum, 
ordination^  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches, 
^ood  works,  monastic  vows,  and  human  sat- 
uf actions  for  sin.  When  the  Protestants 
subscribed  these  Articles,  Melancthon  an* 
nezcd  a  reservation  to  his  signature,  purport- 
ing that  he  could  admit  of  a  pope,  provided 
he  would  allow  the  eospcl  to  be  preached  in 
its  purity,  and  would  give  up  his  pretensions 
10  a  divine  right  to  rule,  and  would  found 
bis  claims  wholly  on  expediency  and  human 
compact.  In  consequence  of  this  dissent 
from  Luther,  Melancthon  was  requested  to 
draw  up  an  article  on  the  power  and  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  He  did  so ;  and  the 
Protestants  were  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
subscribed  to  it.  It  is  annexed  to  the  Articles 
of  Smalcald.  See  /.  G.  Walch's  Introdoo- 
tio  in  Libros  Symbol.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  v. — Tr."^ 
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mercy ;  and  the  new  republic  was  thus  overthrown,  soon  after  its  estab- 
lidunent*  This  seditious  procedure  of  certain  AnahapiistSf  induced  most 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the  whole  race ;  in 
^consequence  of  which,  in  subsequent  years  vast  numbers  of  them,  both  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  were  miserably  put  to  death.(ll) 

§  11.  Henry  vIII.  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  who  had  before 
warmly  opposed  Lutherf  a  prince  falling  behind  none  of  that  age  either  in 
vice  or  in  talents,  being  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Aime  Boleyn  an  £lng. 
lish  vii^in  of  high  birth,  in  order  to  marry  her  wished  to  be  divorced  from 
his  queen,  Catluirine  of  Aragon  aunt  to  Charles  V.,  and  he  applied  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff  Clement  YU.  to  sanction  such  a  measure.(12)  He  de- 
clared however,  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  cohabit  with 
his  queen  Catharine^  because  she  had  been  married  to  his  deceased  broth- 
er  Arthur^  and  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Grod.  Clementy  through  fear  of  ofiending  Charles  Y.,  contrived  va- 
rious  evasions,  and  endeavoured  to  delude  and  disappoint  Henry,  He 
therefore  became  impatient,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  secret  friend  to  the 
reformation  by  Lut^r^  consulted  nearly  all  the  universities  of  Europe  on 
the  question ;  and  as  most  of  them  pronounced  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  to  be  imlawAil,  the  king  divorced  Catharine  without  the  consent  of 
the  pontifi^  and  married  Anne  ioleyn.  Henry* s  defection  from  the  pontiff 
soon  followed.  For  the  king  being  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons 
of  England,  tu/preme  head  of  the  British  church,  he  in  the  year  1583  eject- 
ed the  monks,  disposed  of  all  their  property,  and  abolished  altogether  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  England.(ld) 

&  12.  This  downfall  of  the  popish  power  in  England,  however,  was  of 
little  advantage  to  the  lovers  of  a  purer  religion.  For  the  king,  though 
he  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  pontifi^  yet  retained  for  the  mo^t  part  the 
old  religion  ;  and  he  persecuted,  and  sometimes  punished  capitally,  those 

(1 1)  Hcrm,  Hanulmann**  Historia  Eccle-  science  on  the  subject  But  there  weie  also 
stast.  renati  ETaneelii,  per  inferforem  Sax-  other  causes.  The  queen's  beauty  had  faded, 
oniam  et  Westohaliam,  pt.  ii.^.  1196,  6lc,,  and  some  diseases  had  rendered  her  person 
in  his  coUected  works.  M,  K  von  Prints,  less  agreeable.  Political  considerations,  or 
Specimen  Historia  Anabaptist.,  cap.  z.,  xi.,  apprehensions  respecting  his  successor,  had 
xii.,  p.  94.  [Jo.  SUidan*s  Commentarii  de  tnnuence.  And  after  ^se  causes  had  op- 
statu  reliff.  et  reipublicae,  sub  Carc^o  V.,  lib.  erated  some  time,  Anne  Boleync^me  to  court, 
X.  Gerdet^  Miscellania  Gronengensis,  torn,  and  the  king  was  charmed  with  her.  This, 
ii,  p.  377.  dtc.,  669,  dtc.  Robertson's  His-  though  the  last,  was  henceforth  probably  not 
toiy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  book  v.,  p.  the  least  reason  for  his  final  resolution  to  di- 
245-350,  ed.  N.  York,  1829— Tr.]  vorcc  his  qucon.     Sep  Hume's  History  of 

(12)  [Dr.  Mosheim  em  in  representing  England,  ch.  xxs  ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  288,  dtc. 
H€mry*M  pasmon  for  Anne  Boleyn,  as  the  first  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.. 
and  graxM  cause  of  the  kin|[*s  wish  to  bedi-  book  ii..  at  the  beginning. — Tr.] 

voiced  from  his  queen.     His  father  had  scru-  ( 13)  Besides  Gub,  Burnet,  and  others  who 

pled  the  kcitimacr  of  the  marriage ;  a  for-  have  composed  direct  histories  of  the  Ref- 

tigD  court  mid  made  it  an  objection  to  inter-  ormation  m  England,  the  Acts  of  this  mem- 

maniage  with  his  children  by  this  wife ;  and  oracle  event,  as  collected  by  David  Wilkins, 

his  subjects,  veiy  generally,  entertained  ap-  in  his  Concilia  Maprus  Brit^nnis  et  Hiber- 

pnheomanM  nspeetmg  the  succession  to  his  niae,  tom.  iii.,  p.  424,  dec,  should  be  consult- 

crown,  from  the  same  cause.'    It  was  state  ed.    See  also  RaynaTa  Anecd.  Hifttoriqnm, 

policy  which  first  led  to  the  marriage;  but  Politiqoes,  Militaircs,  lom.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  n.  90, 

it  appears  never  to  hare  fftven  entire  satis-  dec,  and  the  Nouvean  Dit;tionnatre  Himo- 

faetion  to  any  one.  Donbtless  Henry  was  rique  et  crit.,  torn,  ii .  p.  3S9.  drtidf  Bttens, 
sincere  in  piofessing  to  have  scmplee  of  con- 
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wIjo  thought  differently  from  himself  on  religious  subjects.  Besides,  he 
understood  the  title  he  had  assumed  of  supreme  Jheadcfthe  British  ckwrehf 
to  invest  him  with  the  powers  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  80  that  he  had  a 
right  to  make  decrees  respecting  religion,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  citizens 
what  they  must  believe  and  practise.  During  his  life  therefore,  religion  in 
England  was  coincident  with  the  king's  character,  that  is,  uncertain  and 
changeaWe.  Yet  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Crfinmery  who 
had  the  king's  confidence  and  was  a  patron  of  the  reforme(f  religion,  ex- 
erted himself  as  much  as  he  prudently  could,  and  as  the  instability  of  the 
king  and  other  difficulties  would  allow,  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  to 
Jiminish  gradually  the  old  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  friends  of  Lulher,{\^) 

§  13.  After  the  pontiff's  first  proposed  council  was  set  aside,  variouB 
ficgotiatiods  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony,  were  held  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Protestants ;  but  without  any  determinate  and  solid  benefit, 
be(5ause  the  pontiff,  by  his  legates  and  others,  generally  disconcerted  all 
their  measures.  In  the  year  1541,  the  emperor,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  pontifi^  ordered  select  individuals  of  both  parties  to  confer  together 
respecting  religion  at  Worms.  Accordingly,  Philip  Melandhon  and  Johm 
EcJcius  held  a  discussion  during  three  days.  (15)  The  discussion  was 
then  transferred,  for  certaui  reasons,  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  of  the  same 
year ;  in  which  the  project  of  a  nameless  writer^  who  stated  conditionb 
for  ri  peace,  was  especially  subjected  to  examination.(16)     But  the  pro- 

(14)  Besides  Buryteif  see.  Dan.  NeaTs    not  many,  by  the  law  of  God.     Fourthly. 


History  of  the  Puritans,  toI.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  11» 
6lc.  [In  the  year  1630,  king  Henry,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  convocation,  prescri- 
bed what  doctrines  should  be  tauffht  in  the 
churches ;  the  substance  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Burnet,  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
280,  &c.,  ed.  London,  1835,  and  in  Neal,  1. 
c,  p.  69,  dec.,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816.  Mr.  Neal 
remarks  upon  these  instructions :  *'  One  sees 
here  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  ancient  creeds  are  made  the 
standards  of  faith,  without  the  tradition  of 
the  church  or  decrees  of  the  pope ;  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  is  well  stated ; 
four  of  the  seven  sacraments  are  passed  over, 
and  purgatory  is  lefl  doubtful.  But  transub- 
stantiation,  auricular  confession,  the  worship- 

a  of  images  and  saints,  still  retained.** 
e  year  1539,  the  king  and  the  opposers 
of  the  Reformation  procured  a  statute  to  be 
passed  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  making 
it  penal  to  speak  or  write,  at  all,  agamst  any 
one  of  the  six  following  articles.  **  First, 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
consecration,  there  remained  no  substance 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  under  these  forms  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present. 
Secondly,  that  communion  in  both  k'mds  was 
not  necessary  to  salvation  to  all  persons,  by 
the  law  of  God ;  but  that  both  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  together  in  each  of  the 
kinds.  Thirdly,  that  priests,  after  the  order 
of  priests  (after  admission  to  orders),  might 


that  TOWS  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed, 
by  the  law  of  God.  Fifthly,  that  the  use  of 
private  masses  ought  to  be  continued ;  which, 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law,  so  man 
received  great  benefit  by  them.  Sixthly, 
that  auricular  confession  was  expedient  and 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retamed  in  the 
church."  This,  which  was  called  "the 
bloody  statute,"  was  enforced  during  the  res- 
idue of  Henry's  reign,  or  till  the  year  1547. 
It  brought  many  to  the  stake,  and  to  prison ; 
and  caused  the  Reformation  to  go  back  rath- 
er than  advance,  during  these  eight  years. 
See  Burnet,  1.  c,  p.  334,  &c.,  and  Neal,  1. 
c,  p.  75,  dtc—Tr.] 

(15)  See  Jo.  Andr.  JUder's  Tract,  de 
Colloquio  Worroatiensi,  Norimb.,  1744, 4to, 
[and  Slcidan's  Comment,  de  statu  relig.  ct 
reipubl ,  lib.  xiii.,  sub.  finem. — Tr.] 

(16)  See  Jo.  Erdmann  Bieck's  Triple  In- 
terim, (written  in  German),  ch.  i.,  p.  1,  Ac. 
[This  conference  was  held  in  April,  1541. 
The  emperor  selected  the  disputants :  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  John  Eckius,  Julius 
Pflug,  George  Gropper ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestants,  Ph.  Melandhon,  Martin  Bucer, 
and  John  Pistorius .  The  author  of  the  writ- 
ten project  (called  the  first  Interim),  here 
read  and  discussed,  was  supposed  to  be  Geo. 
Gropper.  See  Sleidan,  1.  c.  Robertson's 
Charles  V.,  book  vi.,  p.  294,  Ac,  ed.  1829. 
-Tr.J 
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tni<:4cd  deiibcratlon  had  do  other  effect  but  to  bring  the  parties  to  agree, 
that  this  very  difficult  subject  should  be  more  fully  examined  in  the  future 
council,  or  if  a  council  should  not  be  called,  then  in  the  nett  diet  of  €rer. 
many. 

§  14.  After  this,  a  very  disturbed  state  of  things  ensued,  which  required 
the  deliberations  for  settling  religious  controversies  to  be  deferred.  In 
the  diet  of  Spire  in  1542,  the  pontiff  by  his  legate,  renewed  his  promise 
of  a  council ;  and  signified  that  it  should  be  held  at  Trent,  if  that  place 
was  agreeable.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdbumd^  and  the  Catholic 
princes,  gave  their  assent ;  but  the  Protestants  rejected  both  the  place  and 
tiie  council  proposed  by  the  pontiff;  and  demanded  a  legitimate  and  free 
council,  that  is,  one  that  should  be  exempt  from  the  prescriptions  and  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff.  Nevertheless  the  pontiff,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  proceeded  to  appoint  the  council ;  and  at  the  diet  of  Wormsy 
A.D.  1545,  the  emperor  negotiated  with  the  Protestants  to  bring  them  to 
approve  of  the  council  at  Trent.  But  these  negotiations  failing,  and  the 
emperor  seeing  no  prospect  that  the  Protestants  wojuld  ever  subject  them* 
selves  to  the  council,  listened  to  the  advice  of  Paul  IK., -who  urged  a  re- 
port to  arms,  and  in  cbnjunction  with  that  pontiff,  he  secrethr  prepared  for 
war.  The  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  took  measures  not  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  defenceless 
state,  and  raised  forces  on  thetr  side.(17^  While  this  storm  was  gather* 
ang,  Luther^  who  was  disposed  to  contena  with  prayers  and  patience  rath- 
er than  with  arms,  met  a  peaceful  death  at  Eisleben  his  native  town,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1546.(16) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  REFOEMATION,  F»0M  THB  COMBtENCEMENT  OF  THE  >NASL  OF 
SMALCIXD  [a.D.  1546],  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OP  A  REUGIOUS  PEACE  [A.D. 

1555]. 

%  1.  Commencement  of  the  War  of  SmalcakL — ^  S.  The  War :  and  the  ReveTMa  of  tl» 
ProtestaoU.— 4  9.  Form  of  the  Interim.—^  4.  Commotions  arisinff  bom  it. — ^  5.  The 
CoQDcflof  Trent  resumed. — ^  6.  Maurice  diseonoeris  the  Plans  of  the  Emperor. — ^  7. 
His  War  affaiost  the  Emperor.  The  Transaction  at  Passau. — f  8.  Diet  ot  Augsbuif  . 
Religious  Peace. — ^  9.  The  Reformation  in  England.— ^  10.  Scotland.— ^  U.  Ire- 
land.—^ 18.  The  Netherlands.—^  13.  Spain  and  Italy.— 4  14.  Estimate  of  tbeReior- 


6  1.  The  destmction  of  those  who  should  oppose  the  council  of  Trent, 
had  been  agreed  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  pontiflT;  and  the  opening 
of  the  council,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  taking  up  arms.  Accordingly, 
that  oouncil  had  scarcely  commenced  its  deliberations,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1546,  when  it  was  manifest  from  various  indications,  that  an  ira- 
peritorial.papal  war  impended  over  the  Protestants.     At  the  diet  of  Rat- 

(17)  [See  RoberiMiCM  Hist,  of  Charles  V.^        (18)  [S#e  Alexander  Bower't  Lifeof  Ln- 
Wok  vn.,  p.  a»,  dEc.— Tr.j  tber,  chap,  xi.— Tr.J 
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isbon  indeed  of  this  year,  a  new  conference  or  dispute  between  the  prin. 
•  cipal  theologians  of  the  two  parties  had  been  instituted ;  but  its  progress 
and  issue  clearly  showed,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  decided  not  by  argu.' 
ments  but  by  arms.  The  fathers  at  Trent  passed  their  first  decrees,  which 
the  Protestants  again  firmly  rejected  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  :  and  soon  af> 
ter  the  emperor  proscribed  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  began  to  assemble 
an  army  against  them. 

§  2.  The  Saxon  and  Hessian  princes  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria,  to 
meet  the  emperor  ;  and  they  cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt.  A  bat- 
tie  was  expected  to  ensue.  But  as  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  (who  coveted 
the  riches  and  the  high  rank  of  his  uncle  John  Frederic,  and  was  seduced  by 
the  promises  of  the  emperor,)  now  invaded  the  Saxon  territories,  and  as  the 
confederates  of  Smalcald  were  not  harmonious  in  their  views,  and  as  the 
money  promised  them  from  France  did  not  arrive,  the  Protestant  army 
was  broken  up,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  returned  home.  The  emperor 
pursued  him  by  forced  marches,  and  fell  upon  him  unawares,  near  Muhi* 
berg  on  the  Elbe,  the  24th  of  April,  1547,  where  after  an  unsuccessful 
battle,  and  betrayed  probably  by  his  friends,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
other  Protestant  prince,  FMUp  of  Hesse,  by  advice  of  his  son-in-law  Mau^ 
rice,  and  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  expecting  according  to  i&  emperor's  promise,  to  be  forgiven 
and  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  he  was  nevertheless  kept  a  prisoner ;  and 
it  is  reported,  that  the  emperor  violated  his  promise  in  this  instance,  and 
deluded  the  Hessian  prince  by  the  ambiguity  of  some  German  words. 
But  this  part  of  the  history  has  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to  mak^ 
the  imprisonment  of  the  landgrave,  and  the  grounds  c^  it,  altogether 
clear.(l) 

§  3.  Afler  this  victory,  ^e  cause  of  the  Protestants  appeared  irrecov. 
erably  ruined,  and  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  triumphant.  In  the  diet  held 
soon  after  at  Augsburg,  (and  which  was  surrounded  by  troops),  the  emper- 
or demanded  of  the  Protestants,  to  submit  the  decision  of  the  religious 
controversy  to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  greater  part  consented,  and  in 
particular  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  received  from  Charles  the  electa- 
ral  dignity,  of  which,  together  with  a  part  of  his  territories,  John  Frederic 
had  been  deprived,  and  who  also  was  extremely  solicitous  for  the  libera, 
tion  of  his  &Lther*in.law,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  the  emperor  lost 
the  benefit  of  ^s  assent  to  the  council  of  Trent.  For  upon  a  rumour  that 
the  pestilence  had  appeared  at  Trent,  a  great  part  of  the  fathers  retired 
to  Bologna ;  and  thus  the  council  was  broken  up.(2)  Nor  could  the  em- 
peror prevail  with  the  pope,  to  reassemble  the  council  without  delay.     As 

(1)  Besides  the  accounts  of  the  common  itself  bj  his  prescription,  and  of  the  giow* 
historianSf  Benj.  Grosck  has  well  described  ing  power  of  the  emperor,  which  he  did  not . 
all  these  transactions,  in  his  Veitheidigung  wish  to  see  farther  increased  bj  the  conn- 
der  Evangelischen  Kiiche  gegen  Gottfr.  Ar-  cil.  He  indeed  hated  the  Protestants ;  but 
nold,  p.  29,  dec.  [See  SladaiCs  Comment,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  emperor,  undev 
de  statu  relig.  et  reipubl.,  lib.  xviii.,  ibid  the  colour  of  enforcing  thedecrees  of  the  eoun- 
Tery  full  history  of  this  war,  in  RobertsojCs  eil,  acquire  a  more  absolute  authority  over 
Hist,  of  Charl€»  V.,  book  riii.,  p.  338,  dec,  Germany.  He  had  ahready  withdrawn  hie 
and  book  ix.,  p.  860,  dec. — TV.]  troops  from  the  imperial  army  ;  and  he  now 

(2)  [The  report  of  a  pestilence  was  a  wished  to  see  the  council  dispersed.  The 
taste  pretence.  The  pope,  Paul  IH.,  was  Spanish  members  opposed  him ;  but  he  foaai 
equally  jealous  of  the  council,  which  had  meana  to  prevail. — <S^.} 

dot  been  disposed  in  all  respects  to  g»T«ni 
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the  prospect  of  a  council  was  dow  more  distant*  the  emperor  deemed  ii 
necessary  in  the  interim,  to  adopt  some  project,  which  might  preserve  the 
peace  in  regard  to  religion  until  the  council  should  assemhle.  Hence  he 
caused  a  pap^f  to  be  drawn  up  by  JnUus  Pfiugf  bishop  of  Nauembursi 
Michael  Siaonius  a  papist,  and  John  Agricola  of  Eisleben ;  which  shouHi 
serve  as  a  rule  of  fiuth  and  worship  to  the  professors  of  both  the  old  re* 
ligion  and  the  new,  until  the  meeting  of  die  council ;  and  this  paper,  bo- 
cause  it  had  not  the  force  of  a  ^rwtottent  law,  was  commonly  called  the 
/iiicn».(8) 

§  4.  This  paper,  called  the  ItUerimt  though  very  favourable  to  the  papal 
cause,  was  equally  displeaidng  to  the  pontiff  and  to  the  professors  of  the 
true  or  Lutheran  religion.  When  the  emperor  communicated  it  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  the  elector  of  Mayence,  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
members,  rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  assented  to  it.  Most  of  the 
princes  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  acquiesced.  Those  who  opposed  it, 
were  for  the  most  part  compelled  by  the  power  and  arms  of  the  emperor 
to  submit ;  and  the  calamities  and  oppressions  which  followed  in  Grermany, 
are  almost  indescribable.  Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  who  occupied  mid- 
dle ground  between  those  who  approved  andthose  who  rejected  the  ItUerim, 
held  several  consultations  at  Leipsic  and  other  places,  in  the  year  1548, 
with  his  theologians  and  principal  men  of  whom  Philip  Melancihon  was 
most  distingtushed,  that  he  might  determine  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
result  of  the  protracted  deliberation  was,  that  Melancihon  (whom  the  other 
theologians  followed),  partly  from  fear  oC  the  emperor,  and  partly  from 
condescension  to  his  sovereign,  decided  that  the  whole  instrument  called 
the  Interim  could  by  no  means  be  admitted ;  but  that  there  was  no  imped, 
iment  to  receiving  and  approving  it,  so  far  as  it  concerned  things  not  es- 
sential in  religion,  or  things  indifferent  (adiaphoris).  This  decision  gave 
rise  to  the  Adiaphoristie  controversy  among  the  Lutherans,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  of  Luther  was  in  imminent  peril :  and 
had  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
good  fortune,  they  might  doubtless  have  either  totally  crushed  the  Luther- 
an church,  or  depressed  it  greatly  and  brought  it  into  embarrassment. 
§  5.  In  the  midst  of  these  contests,  JuUus  IIL,  who  succeeded  Paul  III 

(9)  See  Jo.  Erdm,  Buck's  dreyfaches  In-  trinal  pointe,  such  as  man's  primidTe  recti- 

cenin,  Leip.,  1731,  Svo.    Jtte,  Otta9uier'#  tnde,  apostacy,  original  sin,  redemptioa  by 

Histoda  Eccles.,  cent,  zvi.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  68,  Christ,  necessity  of  dirine  grace,  homao 

p.  4t5,  and  others.    Rejecting  the  authors  merit,  dec.,  it  adopted  very  much,  scripto- 

sad  the  editions  of  the  interim,  see  &  dis-  ral  Tiews  and  language ;   and  might  hare 

quisition  in  the  Danische  BiUiothek,  part  been  assented  to  by  the  Protestants,  without 

v^  p.  1,  dec.,  and  part  vi,  p.  185,  dec.   [The  sacrificing  perhaps  any  fundamenul  truths. 

InUrtm  may  be  seen,  at  large,  in  Goldast**  But  it  retained  the  mass,  all  the  seven  sa- 

CoostHutiooes  Imperiales,  torn.  L,  p.  518,  eraments,  the  hierarchy,  the  traditions,  the 

&e.;  alsoinLtfFevre'jcontinoationof  f7««-  ceremonies,  in  short,  the  whole  exterior  ot 

rf*9  Ecclesiast.  History,   lib.  cxlv.,  ^  21-  the  Catholic  estahlishment  and  worship,  with 

23,  I^tin,  by  R.  P,  Alexander^  vol.  xzzix.,  the  sole  exceptions  of  tolerating  the  mar- 

p.  540-586.     See  also  Sekroeckk''t  Kirch-  riage  of  the  clergy  and  communion  in  both 

engesch.  seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  i.,  p.  674,  kiikls.    Yet  it  limited  the  authority  of  the 

dec.    £o&^t«OR*#  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  hook  pontiff,  and  so  explained  the  grounds  and 

ix.,  p.  377,  dec.    The  Interim  consisted  of  uses  of  the  Romish  rites,  as  to  n^ke  them 

28  articles,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  the  least  oSensrvo  possible. — Tr."} 
a  a  yeiy  eonciliatorf  spirit.     On  most  doo- 
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in  the  government  of  the  Romish  church  A,D.  1550,  being  oTercotne  by 
the  entreaties  oi  the  emperor,  consented  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent* 
The  emperor  therefore,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  he  again  surround- 
ed  with  his  troops,  conferred  with  the  princes  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
council.  The  major  part  agreed,  that  the  council  ought  to  go  on ;  and 
Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  consented,  yet  only  on  certain  condition8.(4) 
At  the  close  of  the  diet  therefore,  A«D.  1551,  the  emperor  directed  all  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  council,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavours,  that 
every  thing  should  there  be  done  in  a  religious  and  Christian  manner,  and 
without  passion.  Hence  confessions  of  faith  to  be  exhibited  to  the  coun- 
cil,  were  drawn  up ;  one  in  Saxony,  by  Melanctkony  and  another  at  Wur. 
temberg,  by  John  Brentius.  Besides  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke,  some 
of  the  theologians  of  Wurtemberg  also,  repaired  to  Trent.  But  the  Sax- 
ons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Melancihouy  though  they  set  out,  advanced 
no  farther  than  Nuremberg;  for  their  sovereign  [the  elector  Mawrice\ 
only  made  a  show  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  while  he  was 
really  designing  to  subject  Charles  to  his  own  pleasure. 

§  6.  Wlmt  plans  and  purposes  Charles  V.  was  pursuing  amid  these 
commotions  in  Cfermany,  Vill  appear,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  compare  the  different  parts  of  his  conduct.  The  emperor, 
relying  more  than  prudence  would  dictate  upon  his  own  powers  and  gopd 
fortune,  wished  to  make  these  disquietudes  arising  out  of  religion,  subser- 
vient to  the  enlargement  and  establishment  of  his  power  in  Germany,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  the  rights  of  the  princes.  More- 
over, as  he  hcul  in  like  manner  long  wished  to  see  the  authority  and  domin- 
ion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  diminished,  and  coniined  within  some  definite 
limits,  so  that  they  might  no  longer  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  designs, 
so  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  council,  thb  wish  might  be  realized ;  since 
by  means  of  the  councils  formerly  held  at  Constance  and  Basil,  a  check 
was  laid  upon  the  exorbitant  lust  of  power  in  the  Romish  bishops.  For 
he  had  no  doubts  that  by  means  of  has  ambassadors  and  bishqps,  those  of 
Spain  and  Grerman}^  and  others,  he  should  be  able  so  to  control  the  delib- 
erations  of  the  council,  that  all  its  decrees  and  acts  would  be  conformable 
to  his  plans  and  wishes. (5)  But  all  these  expectations  and  designs  were 
frustrated,  by  that  very  Maurice^  by  whose  assistance  principally  Charles 
had  been  able  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Protestants. 

Long  had  Maurice  in  vain  solicited  for  the  liberation  of  his  Either. 
.  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and  long  had  the  greatest  princes  of  Germany 
and  Europe  importunately  petitiocued  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  both  the 
landgrave  of  Ilesse  and  the  recent  elector  of  Saxony.  JtVhen,  therefore, 
Maurice  perceived  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  Charles  had  hostile  de* 
signs  upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

(4)   [These   conditions  were,   that   the  freely.    The  assent  under  these  conditions, 

ooancil  should  rescind  all  its  past  act«,  and  was  read  before  the  diet,  and  request  made 

begin  anew ;  that  the  divines  of  the  Augs-  that  it  might  be  entered  entire  npon  the 

burg  Confession  should  not  only  be  heard,  journals :  but  this  request  was  refused.     See 

hut  have  the  right  of  voting ;  tliat  the  pon-  SlddarCt  Comment.,  dec,  lib.  xxii.,  fol.  57$, 

tiff  should  place  himself  under  the  iurisdic-  ed.  1656. — Tr.] 

tion  of  the  council,  and  should  not  have  the  (5)  [This    is   clearly   and   satisfactorily 

presidency  of  it ;  and  that  he  should  release  shown,  in  RoberUcn^s  History  of  Cbaile» 

the  bishops  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  V.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  68,  307. — 8ehl.} 
him,  so  that  they  might  give  their  opinions 


in-law, 
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king  of  France  and  with  certain  German  princes,  for  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Grermanic  nation ;  ahd  in  the  year  1552,  he  led  forth  a  well-appointed 
army  against  the  emperor.  And  he  conducted  the  business  with  such  ce« 
lerity  and  vigour,  that  he  was  near  to  falling  upon  Charles  unawares,  and 
in  a  state  of  security  at  Inspruck.  This  sudden  storm  so  terrified  CharleSf 
that  he  appeared  quite  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  of  peace  ;  and  soon 
af^r,  at  Passau,  he  not  only  gave  present  tranquillity  to  the  Protestants,  but 
promised  to  assemble  a  diet  within  six  months,  at  which  the  long-protract- 
ed religious  contests  should  be  wholly  terminated.  Thus  the  very  man, 
who  had  given  a  severer  blow  perhaps  than  any  other  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  was  the  man  to  establish  and  give  triumph  to  that  cause,  when  it 
was  nearly  given  up  and  abandoned.  Yet  Maurice  did  not  live  to  see  the 
result  of  his  undertaking ;  for  the  next  year,  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  at  Sivershausen.(6) 

§  8.  The  diet,  which  the  emperor  promised  at  the  padficaUon  of  Passau, 
could  not  be  assembled,  on  account  of  commotions  that  arose  in  Germany, 
and  other  impediments,  until  the  year  1555.  But  in  this  year,  at  Augs- 
burg, and  in  presence  of  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother,  that  memorable 
convention  was  held,  which  gave  to  the  Protestants,  after  so  much  slaugh- 
ter and  so  many  calamities  and  conflicts,  that  firm  and  stable  religious 


(8)  [MeoLriee  was,  all  his  life,  a  Protestant 
at  hcHurt.  But  he  was  selfish,  ambitious,  and 
ungratefiil.  His  base  attack  upon  the  do- 
minioDs  of  his  uncle  John  Freierie,  daring 
the  war  of  Smalcald,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  unhappy  termination  of  that  war,  and  of 
all  the  calamities  endured  by  the  Protestants 
from  the  year  1548  to  15d3.  During  this 
period,  be  took  sides  with  the  emperor,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  an  increase  of  territory 
and  the  rank  of  an  elector.  Yet  he  did  not 
abandon  the  Protestant  religion,  nor  so  en- 
ibrce  the  Interim  as  to  restrain  the  exercise 
of  that  reliffion  among  his  subjects.  He 
probably  bad  been  deceived  by  the  emper* 
or's  hollow  promises  not  to  injure  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  When  he  per- 
ceived this,  and  also  discovered  the  emper- 
it's  designs  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
Germany,  he  was  mortified,  stun^  by  his 
coDscieDce,  and  roused  to  indignation.  He 
chereibre  determined  to  bring  down  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  to  rescue  both 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  his 
cooQtxy  firom  oppression.  See  Robertsofi't 
History  of  Charles  y.,book  z.,p.  285,  <Slc., 
310,  344,  401,  dec.,  ed.  New-York,  1829, 
in  1  vol.  8vo.  The  treaty  of  PatsaUf  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Maurice,  August  2d, 
1S5S,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  German  Protestant  church.  **  Its  chief 
articles  were.  That  before  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their 
arms  and  di^iand  their  forces ;  That  on  or 
balbre  that  day,  the  landgrave  shall  be  set 
at  libeity,  and  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  his 
CMtleoflUieiiilels;  That  a  diet  shall  be  held 

Vol.  m.— I 


within  six  months,  in  order  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  and  effectual  method 
of  preventing  for  the  future  all  disputes  and 
dissensions  about  religion ;  That  in  the  mean 
time,  neither  the  emperor,  nor  any  other 
prince,  shall,  upon  any  pretext  whatever, 
offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  ad- 
here to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  shall 
allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  That,  in  return, 
the  Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catho- 
lics, either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  or  in  performing  their  re- 
ligious ceremonj^s ;  That  the  imperial  cham- 
ber shall  administer  justice  impartially  to 
persons  of  both  parties ;  and  Protestants  be 
admitted  indiscnminately  with  the  Catholics 
to  sit  as  j  udges  in  that  court ;  That  if  the  next 
diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  dis- 
putes with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations 
in  the  present  treaty  in  l^shalf  of  the  Protest- 
ants, shall  continue  for  ever  ih  full  power  and 
vigour ;  That  none  of  the  confederates  shall 
be  liable  to  any  action,  on  account  of  what 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  war ; 
That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice 
pretended,  upon  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  the  empire,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
approaching  diet ;  That  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty, 
provided  he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband 
nis  forces  before  the  12th  of  August." 
RoberUorCs  Charles  V.,  1.  c,  p.  414,  dec 
See  also  SleidatCs  Comment.,  dee.,  lib. 
xxiv.,  fol.  661.— Tr.] 
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peace  which  they  still  enjoy.  For  on  the  25th  of  September,  after  variona 
discussions,  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  Augslnirg  Confession,  were 
pronounced  free  and  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  of  ue  pontiff  and  the 
bishops ;  and  were  bidden  to  live  securely,  imder  their  own  laws  and  regu- 
lations ;  and  liberty  was  given  to  aU  Grermans,  to  follow  which  of  the  two 
reb'gions  they  pleased ;  and  lastly,  all  those  were  declared  to  be  public  en. 
emies  of  Grermany,  who  should  presume  to  make  war  upon  others  or  to 
molest  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  religion.(7)  Nothing  scarcely  could 
more  clearly  denK>n8trate  the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  wretchecfness  of 
that  age,  and  consequently  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  reformation  in 
the  prevalent  views  of  religion  and  things  sacred,  than  the  fact,  that  most 
of  the  Germans  needed  to  be  instructed  by  so  many  writings,  controver. 
sies,  and  wars,  before  they  could  assent  to  regulations  so  equitable,  and  so 
consonant  to  reason  and  the  holy  scriptures. 

§  9.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Germany,  the  Englisli 
were  deploring  the  very  near  extinction  of  the  light  of  pure  religion ;  and 
witnessing  the  continual  persecution  of  their  countrymen,  they  esteemed 
those  Grermans  happy  who  had  escaped  from  the  Romish  tyranny.  Henry 
VIIL,  whose  vices  obstructed  the  prepress  of  the  reformation,  died  in  the 
year  1547.  His  son  and  successor  Edward  VI.,  a  child  in  years  but  ma- 
ture  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  having  collected  around  him  learn- 
ed  men  from  every  quarter,  and  particularly  some  from  Germany  of  the 
mildest  character,  as  Martin  Bucer  and  Faid  FagiuSy  ordered  the  kingdom 
to  bo  purged  entirely  of  the  popish  fictions,  and  a  better  religion  to  be 
publicly  taught.  But  he  was  removed  by  death  in^  1558,  to  the  immense 
grief  of  his  subjects.(8)    His  sister  mary^  daughter  of  that  Catharine 


(7)  [See  Jo.  ScMUr'a  tnct,  de  Pftce  re- 
ligiosa,  published  in  1700,  4to.  CkrtMtoph, 
LehmantCs  Acta  publica  et  originalia  de  Pace 
reli^osa,  Frankf.,  1707,  foL  [The  compact 
entitled  the  reli^ous  peace,  as  extracted  trom 
the  acts  of  the  diet  or  Augsbore  of  Sept  85, 
1665,  may  be  seen,  at  large  in  S.  G.  Struve*s 
Corpus  Juris  Publici  Academicum,  ed.  2d, 
Jena,  1734,  p.  160-214.  It  embraces  22 
articles;  and  is  founded  on  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  described  in  the  preceding  note. 
It  places  the  belicTers  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Catholics,  on  the  same  ground, 
as  citizens  and  as  members  of  the  empire ; 
and  forbids  all  molestation  of  the  one  class 
by  the  other ;  forbids  proselyting,  but  allows 
-voluntary  transition  from  one  religion  to  the 
other.  Yet  beneficed  Catholics,  if  they 
turned  Protestants,  were  to  lose  their  bene- 
fices. AU  other  deiMHninations  of  Christians, 
except  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  are  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  pri? ileges  of  this 
compact.  (Art  lY.  **  Attamen  ccteri  om- 
nes,  qui  alteri  prsnominatarum  harum  bina- 
mm  Religionum  non  sint  adhcrentes,  sub  hac 
pace,  non  eomprehenn^  ged  plum  exclusi  esse 
debetu,")  The  ZtnwlianSn  Calvinisis,  or 
Refarmedf  were  therefore  lefl  in  the  same 
state  as  before.  The  treaty  still  contera- 
I  a  more  full  adjuatment  of  all  points  of 


controversy,  in  a  genera]  or  national  council, 
or  in  a  future  diet ;  yet  it  contained  an  ex- 
press stipulation,  tliat  the  principles  here 
settled,  should  remain  iuTiolate  for  ever.  In 
the  imperial  cities,  and  wherever  the  pro- 
fessors of  both  religions  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
equal  religious  liberty,  they  were  to  continue 
to  enjoy  tne  same. — ^Tbe  p(^  wa^  exceed- 
ingly displeased  with  this  peace;  and  he 
tried  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  renounce 
it,  promising  to  absolve  him  firom  his  oath. 
But  the  emperor  would  not  consent  Yet 
the  Catholics  were  never  satisfied  with  it 
And  some  ambiguities  in  the  language  of  it, 
and  some  of  its  odious  provisions,  such  as 
excluding  all  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics 
ftom  a  particbation  in  it,  and  subjecting 
beneficea  Catholics  to  Uie  loss  ot  the? 
livmgs  if  they  became  Lutherans,  led  on  to 
contention,  and  at  last  produced  in  the  next 
century,  the  thirty  years*  war,  which  nearly 
ruined  Germany. — IV.] 

(8)  [By  the  act  of  supremacy,  the  sole 
right  of  reforming  the  church  was  in  the 
crown.  This  right  the  regenU  claimed  and 
exercised,  during  the  king's  minority,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  opposers 
of  reform.  Henry  hsd  assigned  to  his  son 
sixteen  regents  of  the  kingdom,  besides  12 
privy  counsellors ;  and  a  majority  of  these 
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whom  Henry  YlH.  had  divorced,  was  heiress  of  the  kingdom ;  and  beintf 
a  woman  bigotedly  devoted  to  the  religion  of  her  ancestors,  and  governed 
by  her  passions,  she  again  obtruded  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the  Britains ; 
<M>r  did  she  hesitate  to  put  to  the  most  cruel  death  great  numbers  of  such 
as  resisted,  and  even  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  among  whom  ThomoM 
Cratuner  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  author  of  the  recent  prostration  of 
the  papal  power  in  England,  stood  conspicuous.  But  the  death  of  the 
queen,  who  departed  without  issue  in  1558,  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of 
ragc.(9)    For  her  successor  on  the  British  throne,  EUxabethj  a  woman  of 

tamnlU  and  insurrections  enstied,  bat  tbey 
were  soon  quieted.  The  Anabaptists  were 
persecuted,  and  likewise  aH  oppa«eiB  of  the 
new  liturgy.  In  Norember,  1660,  parlia- 
ment autm>rized  the  king  to  revise  the  can- 
on law  of  England.  A  new  digest  in  61  tit- 
uli,  was  formed ;  but  never  sanctioned,  be- 
ing not  completed  till  jnst  before  the  kins's 
dMth.  The  new  ritoal  was  pressed.  The 
recQsants  were  either  papists  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  old  ritaal,  or  Non-eon/ormisU 
who  (like  Hooper)  objected  to  the  sacerdotal 
garments  and  wished  for  a  more  simple  wor- 
ship. Both  were  persecuted.  In  1661  Cran^ 
mer  and  Ridley  drew  up  new  articles  of  faith, 
43  in  number,  which  the  council  published. 
In  1662  the  Common  Prajer  Book  was  again 
revised,  and  made  nearly  the  same  as  it  now 
is.  In  January,  1663,  it  was  sanctioned  bv 
parliament.  This  year  king  Edward  died, 
and  the  reformation  was  arrested,  before  it 
had  obtained  a  firm  establishment  or  that  de- 
firee  of  perfection  which  its  authors  designed. 
See  BwTTuVa  History  of  the  Reformat.,  vol. 
ii.,  part  i.,  book  i.,  and  NeaTe  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  vol  I,  chap.  ii. — TV.] 

(9)  [Queen  Mary  disguised  her  intentions. 
tiU  fully  established  on  Use  throne ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  release  from  prison  and  restore 
to  their  sees  the  popish  bishops,  Bonner, 
Gardiner,  Totutalf  dec.,  and  to  mmrison  the 
reformers,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  CoverdaU, 
Rogers,  HolgtUe,%nAolhen.  Eight  hundred 
friends  to  reformation  fled  to  the  Continent, 
and  settled  chiefly  along  the  Rhine.  Among 
these  were  five  bishopa,  five  deans,  four  arch- 
deacons, and  above  fifty  doctors  in  divinity, 
besides  noblemen,  merchants,  dec.  Tho  for- 
eigners, Peter  Martyr,  and  John  a  Lateo 
with  hit  congregation,  were  expelled  the 
countiy.  A  compliant  parliament,  in  Octo- 
ber, 16jS3,  repealed  the  laws  of  king  Edward 
in  favour  of  a  reformation,  restored  things 
to  the  state  in  which  Henry  VIII.  lef^  them, 
and  made  it  p^nal  to  practise  the  reformed 
religion.  The  convocation  fully  agrenl  with 
the  parliament.  In  1664  the  queen  appoint- 
ed aviaitationof  the  churches,  to  restore  the 
fofmer  state  of  things.  Six  bishops  were 
turned  out,  the  mass  was  set  up  and  the 


t  friendly  to  the  lefoimation.  The  lead- 
ing refonners  at  that  time  were,  king  Edward 
himself,  the  did[e  of  Somerset  lord  protector, 
the  Mci^isbops  Cranmer  and  HUgate,  Sir 
W,  Paget  secretary  of  state,  lord  viscount 
hitU  \aA  admiral,  and  the  bishops  Holhea^k, 
Gooiridt,  Latimer,  Kod  Ridley.  The  lead- 
ers in  opposition  to  reform  were,  the  princess 
Mary,  eari  WriotkesUy,  and  bishops  Ton^ 
atal,  GarJ^ner,  and  Baimer,  The  obstacles 
to  Information  were,  the  profound  ignomnce 
and  s<q>erBtition  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
resistance  of  the  bishops,  the  incompetence 
and  selfioihnessof  the  inferior  clersy,  the  want 
of  ecclesiasticsl  funds,  and  the  deficiency  of 
nreacbers  who  could  apnad  the  light  of  truth. 
The  court  ordered  a  visitation  of  all  the 
chuches ;  and  forbid  any  to  preach  out  of 
their  parishes  vrithout  a  Ucense,  during  the 
▼isitatwiL  The  first  book  of  Ilomilies  was 
set  forth,  to  be  read  in  the  churches  where 
the  incmmbents  were  incompetent  to  preach ; 
and  thirty-six  royal  injunctions,  regolatinff 
vrorship  and  religious  order,  were  issued. 
Bishops  Bonner  uid  Gardiner  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions,  and  were  sent  to 
prison.  The  parliament  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1647,  repealed  the  laws  which  sanc- 
tioned persecution,  and  also  the  statute  of 
the  stK  articUa  which  had  been  a  bar  to  ref- 
ormation, ordered  the  communion  to  be 
given  in  both  kinds,  empowered  the  king  to 
appoint  all  bishops,  and  sequestered  what  re- 
mained of  chant^  landa  and  other  pious  leg- 
•cieo  of  former  days.  This  year,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr oi  Floneoca  was^nade  divinity  professor 
•i  Ozibfd,  and  Marttn  Bucer  at  Cambridge. 
Oekiaua  and  Fasnae,  also  foreigners,  were 
euipluyed  in  the  English  church.  Reliffious 
controversy  srew  wsrm,  and  was  introduced 
into  ^  pupits.  In  September  the  king  for- 
bid aU  preaching,  till  he  should  decree  yehat 
miAX  be  pieacbed.  Some  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed to  reform  the  offices  of  the  church, 
or  the  fonnnlas  of  worship.  Thia  was  the 
first  liturgy  of  king  Edward.  In  January, 
1649,  paiiianient  nSified  the  new  liturgy,  and 
onde  It  penal  to  use  any  other.  A  new  vis- 
ttatJoB  was  appointed  by  the  court,  to  see 
that  the  new  liinrgy  was  introduced.    Some 
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masculine  resolution  and  sagacity,  rescued  her  Qountry  entirely  from  the 
power  of  the  pontiff,  and  established  that  form  of  religion  and  worship 
which  still  prevails  in  England.,  This  is  different  from  that  form  whico 
the  counsellors  of  Edward  had  devised,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  usages 
and  institutions  of  the  previous  times ;  yet  it  is  very  far  renooved  firom  uuX 
which  is  held  sacred  at  Rome.(lO) 

§  10.  Into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland  the  elements  of  a 
purer  religion  were  early  Introduced,  by  certain  young  noblemen  who  had 
resided  in  Germany.  But  the  papal  power  supported  by  inhuman  laws, 
and  penalties,  for  many  years  prevented  it  from  tating  firm  root.  The  prm- 
cipat  author  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Romish  dominion  over  Scotland,  was 
John  Knox  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  of  a  bold  and  fearless 
character.  Proceeding  from  Geneva  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1559,  he  in  a 
short  time  so  roused  up  the  people  by  his  discourses,  that  the  majority  of  them 
abandoned  the  institutions  of  their  fathers  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of 


popish  rites  erery  where  restored.  All  the 
msiried  and  reciisant  clergy,  to  the  number 
of  some  thousands,  were  deprived.  This 
year  the  queen  married  Philip  king  of  Spain. 
In  November  an  obsequious  parliament  was 
assembled,  cardinal  Poie  was  recalled,  and 
as  papal  legate  he  fully  restored  popery,  and 
leunited  Ei^ancHftine  papal  throne.    The 

Curliament  proceeded  in  1555,  to  repeal  all 
ws  in  favour  of  aleformation  passed  since 
the  time  Henry  VIII.  first  began  his  contest 
vrith  the  pope,  and  to  revive  the  old  laws 
against  heretics.  The  fires  of  persecution 
were  now  kindled.  John  Rogers  was  the 
first  martyr ;  and  bishops  RiMey^  Latimer^ 
and  CranmeTt  were  among  the  victims.  Of 
these  executions,  bishop  Bonner  was  the 
chief  agent.  The  whole  number  pot  to  death 
during  the  remainder  of  this  rei^  was  about 
888,  besides  those  who  died  m  prison  and 
great  numbers  who  fled  the  country.  Po- 
pery was  now  completely  trramphant ;  and 
the  reformation  seemed  entirely  suppressed. 
8ee  Burnet^  1.  c,  book  ii.,  and  Neatf  I  c,  ch. 
iii.— TV.] 

(10)  [Queen  Mary  died,  November  17th, 
1558,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed.  She  had  a  vieorous, 
resolute  mind,  and  was  friendly  to  the  ref- 
ormation. Claiming  supreme  power  both 
in  church  and  state,  she  determined  to  ire- 
store  forthwith  the  reformed  religion.  In 
December,  1558,  she  inhibited  all  preaching 
foi  the  present.  The  exiles  hastened  home, 
and  were  somewhat  divided  amon^  them- 
selves in  respect  to  their  views  of  discipline 
and  rites  of  worship,  in  consequence  of  what 
they  had  witnessed  while  abroad.  The  Eng- 
WbU  bishops  were  all  opposed  to  reformation. 
The  court  secured  a  compliant  parliament, 
which  met  in  January,  1559,  repealed  the 
persecntinff  laws  of  queen  Mary,  invested 
^  sovereign  with  power  to  regulate  the  doc- 


trine, discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church, 
to  appoint  aU  bishops,  and  to  establish  High 
Commission  courts,  with  powers  nearly  eqosl 
to  the  Inquisition.  The  queen  appointed 
doctors  Parker,  Grvndal,  Cox,  and  others,  to 
revise  king  Edtoari's  liturgy  ;*  which  being 
slightly  altered,  vras  ratified  by  pariiament 
fai  April,  and  enjoined  upon  the  whole  natioii 
by  law.  On  the  rise  of  pariiament,  the  bish- 
ops were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy. Allexcept  one,  refused ;  and  were 
turned  out,  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  New 
bishops  favourable  to  the  reformation,  were 
appointed  by  the  queen,  and  consecrated  by 
the  ez-bishops  of  king  Edward*s  reign.  The 
queen  now  ordered  a  general  visitation  of 
the  churches ;  and  issued  fifty-two  injune* 
tions,  reffuUting  VTorship  and  discipline,  the 
Uves  and  duties  of  clergymen,  rites,  oefo- 
monies,  holy  days,  dtc.,  with  penalties  against 
recusants.  Or  the  clergy,  only  about  900 
refused  obedience  and  lost  their  Uvings.  In 
1562,  the  pariiament  confirmed  the  reforma- 
tion efiected  by  the  queen.  The  convoc^ 
tion  revised  the  forty- two  articles  of  faith  of 
king  Edward,  made  some  not  very  impor- 
tant alterations,  and  reduced  the  number  to 
thirty'nine ;  yet  they  were  not  ratified  by 
parliament  till  1571.  Respecting  the  forms 
of  worship,  the  convocation  were  neariy 
equally  dnrided ;  and  they  debated  with  great 
warmth,  the  minority  ui^ng  a  greater  sim- 
plicity of  worship.  Here  the  Aritan  party 
began  to  show  itself.  '  But  the  queen  wae 
foM  of  a  splendid  worship,  and  claiming  sn- 
preme  dominion  in  rehgious  matters,  she  rif^ 
orously  enforced  uniformity.  Thus  the  rM» 
ormation  was  arrested,  and  the  established 
church  in  England  has  ever  since  remained 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  year  166). 
See  Burnet,  1.  c,  vol.  ii..  pt.  i.,  book  m.  i 
NeaPs  Hist  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.- 
2V.3 
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&e  Romisl:  religion.(ll)  From  that  time  onward,  the  Scots  have  per. 
tinaciously  held  to  that  form  of  religion  and  discipline,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  John  Calvin^  Knox's  preceptor; 
oor  could  any  considerations  afterwards  induce  them  to  adopt  the  eccle. 
eiastical  instit)ations  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  English. 

I  11.  In  Ireland,  the  reformation  was  exposed  to  the  same  fluctuations 
and  fortunes  as  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII.  upon  the  abrogation  of 
the  pontifical  power,  was  declared  supreme  Jiead  of  the  EngUsh  churchf 
George  Broum^  an  English  Augustinian  monk  whom  the  kmg  in  1536  had 
treated  archbishop  of  Dublin,  proceeded  to  purge  the  churches  of  his  prov- 
ince of  their  images,  relics,  and  superstitious  rites  j  and  he  exerted  such 
mfhience,  that  the  king's  supremacy  (by  which  was  meant  the  royal  power 
over  the  church)  was  acknowledged  in  Ireland.  And  hence,  the  king  soon 
after  expelled  the  monks  from  Ireland,  and  destroyed  their  houses.  Under 
Edward  VI.  the  reformation  in  Ireland  continued  to  be  urged  forward  by 
the  same  archbishop.  But  Mary  the  sister  of  Edward,  persecuted  with 
fire  and  sword  those  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  m  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  Broum  and  the  other  bishops  who  favoured  the 
reformation,  were  deprived  of  their  ofiices.  Under  Elizabeth  however, 
every  thing  was  restored ;  and  the  Irish  adopted  the  form  of  relkion  and 
discipline  which  was  established  in  England. (12) 

(11)  Dan.  Keafs  History  of  the  Poritans,  ted  the  cardinal  in  his  palace  of  St.  Andrews, 
ToL  i.,  p.  166,  &«.,  23«.  234,  569,  and  oth-  and  then  taking  possessior  iC  ihecllstle,  held 
ers.  Van.  Caiderwooi't  History  of  Scot-  it  for  some  years,  and  thus  afforded  a  rcn- 
^id]s  Reformation,  Lond.,  1680,  fol     Geo,    dezyous  for  the  reformed.     In  1547  John 

i^nox  retired  thither  with  his  pupils,  and  was 
soon  made  a  preacher.  St.  Andrews  was 
aAerwards  besieged  and  taken;  and  Knox 
with  the  other  prisoners  was  sent  to  France, 
and  there  kept  m  confinement.  In  1552  the 
queen  mother  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
the  support  of  the  reformed  now  a  powerful 
party,  by  affording  them  protection ;  and  foi 
six  years  they  suffered  little  molestation. 
In  1658  the  queen  was  obliged  by  her  allies 
to  withdraw  her  protection,  and  the  reformed, 
now  quite  numerous  especially  in  the  large 
towns  and  among  the  nobles,  were  agwn 
persecuted.  The  burning  of  Walter  Mill, 
induced  them  to  combine  and  to  assert  their 
right  to  believe  and  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  A  civil 
war  ensued,  and  queen  Elisabeth  of  England 
aided  the  Scotish  reformed.  In  1659  John 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence and  activity  carried  forward  the  ref- 
ormation triumphantly.  The  queen  regent 
died  in  June,  and  peace  was  concluded  in 
August,  1560.  The  parliament  assemblt^ 
soon  after,  and  in  this  year  and  the  following, 
fully  established  the  Protestant  religion,  ac- 
Wording  to  the  views  of  John  Knox,  and 
passed  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  throughout  the  country.  Thus 
was  the  Scotish  reformation  at  last  achieved. 
See  the  authors  above  cited. — TV] 
(IS)  See  the  life  of  George  Brown,  lata 


Buchmnan^s  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,  lib, 
zvi.,  ^  21,  Sic.,  p.  361,  &c.,  ed.  Ruddimann. 
Joe.  MelviVt  Memoires,  voL  i.,  p.  73,  &c. 
[Tho.  M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  New- 
Ycwk,  1813,  8vo.     W.  Robertson^  Hist  of 
Scotland,  New-York,  1829, 8vo.    J.  ScotCt 
Lives  of  the  Prot.  Reformers  in  Scotland, 
Edinb..  1810, 8vo.— The  martyrdom  of  Pa/- 
riek  Hamilton  in  1527  at  St  Andrews,  made 
a  deep  impression  x>n  many  of  his  country- 
men.    It  produced  inqniiy  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  ana  from  that  time  there  were  always 
more  or  fewer  Scots  who  preached  against 
the  prevailing  rel^on ;  e.  g.,  friar  Beaton, 
ooe  Forest,  and  others.     But  the  priests  fre- 
quently brought  the  reformers  to  the  stake. 
Two  were  burned  in  1634 ;  while  others  fled 
into  England.     In  1539  five  were  burned  at 
Edinburgh,  and  two  at  Glasgow.     In  the 
same  year  the  famous   George  Buchanan 
went  into  exile.     In  1542  several  Scotish 
Boblemen  were  carried  prisoners  of  war  into 
England,  where  some  of  them  imbibed  a  fa- 
voorable  opinion  of  the  reformed  religion. 
In  1543  Hamilton,  eari  of  Arran  and  lord 
protector,  was  fnendly  to  the  reformed ;  but 
oe  waa  so  vigorously  opposed  by  cardhial 
Belonj  that  he  dared  not  openly  protect  them. 
In  1545  George  Wuheart  was  burned  by 
cardinal  Beton,  to  the  general  disgust  of  the 
Dobiltty.     A  number  of  young  men  of  spirit 
and  bbtfc»  AflMciated  together,  and  aasassina* 
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§  12.  Soon  after  the  Scots,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  now  called 
the  United  Neiherland*  [or  the  Dutch],  revolted  entirely  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Philip  XL  king  of  Spain,  very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion  among  a  people  so  attached  to  liberty,  determined  to  restrain 
the  Belgians  and  secure  their  allegiance  to  the  pontifi)  by  creating  an  ad* 
ditional  number  of  bishops,  by  establishing  among  them  the  iniquitous 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  other  hard  and  insupportable  laws.  But 
this  excessive  care  to  preserve  the  M  religion,  instead  of  securing  it  from 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  occasioned  its  total  overthrow.  In 
the  year  1566  the  nobility  combined  together,  and  remonstrated  strongly 
against  these  new  edicts ;  and  meeting  with  repulse  and  contempt,  they  in 
conjunction  with  the  people,  openly  trampled  upon  the  things  held  sacred 
by  the  Romanists. (13)  As  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  was  sent  from  Spain 
with  forces  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured  to  suppress  these  commotions 
with  unparalleled  cruelty  and  with  innumerable  slaughters,  that  furious  civil 
war  was  produced  to  which  the  very  powerful  republic  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  of  Belgium  owes  its  origin.  This  republic  rescued  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards  by  its  leader,  WUUam  of  Nassau  prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  aid  of  EUxabeth  queen  of  England,  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  adopted  in  the  year  1573  die  doctrines,  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation,  and  the  worship  of  the  Swiss ;  yet  gave  to  all  the  citizens  entire 
•rchbishop  of  Dablin,  London,  1681,  4to,    only  ono  legtUj  tolented,  it  was  followed 


and  which  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  called 
the  HMrlevtm  Miscellany,  toI.  v.,  Lond., 
1745,4to,No.LXXin.  [The  reformed  re- 
ligion never  has  had  the  assent  of  the  Irish 
people  at  large.  Heniy  VIII.  attempted 
little  more  thw  to  establish  his  supremacy 
over  the  church  of  Ireland.  And  though  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  major  vote  in  the 
Irish  parliament  for  it,  the  people  and  the 
clergy  very  generally  would  never  admit  it. 
He  suppressed  the  monasteries  and  confis- 
cated their  funds,  but  this  did  not  suppress 
popery.  Queen  Mary  easily  and  at  once, 
lestored  every  thing  in  that  country,  except 
the  confiscated  property.  She  deprived  arch- 
bishop Bro%pn  m  1654,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  persecute  ^  mih/ureandnterd^*  the  hand- 
ful of  Protestants  in  that  country,  until  near 
the  close  of  her  reign,  when  she  sent  ever 
Dr.  Cole  with  a  commission  for  that  purpose. 
His  commission  however  was  stolen  from 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  had  to  return  to 
England  for  another.  But  before  he  reached 
IreUnd  a  second  time,  the  queen  died,  and 
he  could  not  proceed  to  his  ^bloody  work. 
Queen  EUtaheth  caused  herself  to  be  pro- 
claimed head  of  the  church  in  Ireland ;  and 
undertook  to  enforce  everv  where  the  Prot- 
estant doctrines  snd  worship*  But  without 
success.  The  recusant  clergy  indeed  lost 
their  livings,  snd  some  Protestant  clergymen 
were  introduced  into  the  country.  But  the 
people  at  lar^  would  not  attend  the  Prot- 
estant worship.  Thus,  while  Proteatantiam 
was  the  only  eatablisfaed  religion  and  the 


by  lew  except  the  officers  of  government^ 
and  such  English  families  as  removed  to 
Ireland  to  enjoy  the  estates  they  acquired 
there.  In  the  reign  of  James  L,  many 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  settled  in  the 
north  of  Irelsnd ;  and  some  Enslish  Puritans 
also  took  refuge  there.    Thus  £e  Protestant 

eipulation  became  considerablv  increased, 
ut  still  the  pure  Irish,  as  well  ss  the  de- 
scendants of  those  English  who  settled  in 
Ireland  prior  to  the  reformation,  constituting 
together  the  majority  of  the  population  3 
the  country,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  During  the  two  last  centuries, 
the  PnHestant  population  and  particularij 
the  disseilting  portion  of  it,  has  been  con- 
siderably increased ;  yet  the  Catholic  popa- 
lation  has  also  increased ;  and  it  is  said,  laai 
there  have  been  more  conversions  irom  the 
Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland* 
during  the  period,  than  conversions  from  th» 
CathoUc  faith  to  the  Protestant.  Thus  Ire- 
land is  still  a  Catholic  country,  if  we  regard 
the  population ;  tboush  Protestant  and  of  the 
church  of  England,  if  we  regard  only  the  re- 
ligious establishmenU  of  the  country — TV.} 
(13)  [Dr.  Machine  justly  remarks,  that 
**  Dr.  Mosheim  here  seems  to  distiuffuisb 
too  little  between  the  spirit  of  the  nobility 
and  that  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  was 
more  Icmperaie  and  decent  than  the  conduct 
of  the  former ;  and  nothing  could  be  man 
tumuUuous  and  irregtdar  than  the  behaviou 
of  the  latter."— IV  J 
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liberty  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  provided  they  attempted  nothing 
against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  commanity.(14)     * 

§  13.  In  Spain  and  Itmy,  the  reformed  religion  made  great  progress, 
soon  after  the  first  conflicts  between  Luther  and  the  pontiffs.  Very  many 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  but  especially  among  the  Venetians,  the  Tus- 
cans, and  the  Neapolitans,  avowed  their  alienation  from  the  Romish  reli. 
gion.  And  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  particular,  very  great  and  danger, 
ous  commotions  arose  from  this  source  in  the  year  1536,  which  were  ex- 
cited chiefly  by  the  celebrated  BemJu  OchmUf  Peter  Mcartyr,  and  others 
who  preached  against  the  superstitions ;  and  which  Charleey.  and  his  vice- 
roy for  Naples  had  great  difficulty  to  suppress. (15)    The  principal  instru- 


(14)  The  noble  work  of  Gerhard  Brand 
entitled  a  histoiy  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Dotch  and  printed 
at  Amaterdam,  1677,  Sce.f  in  4  toIs.  4to,  is 
especially  to  be  consnlted.    [The  firat  toI- 
mne  is  properiy  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, coming  down  to  the  year  1(M)0 ;  the 
other  Tolames  contain  a  history  of  the  Ar- 
■linian  controTorsy,  and  the  events  of  the 
seventeenth  oentory.    There  is  a  translated 
abridgment  of  Brand  both  in  French  and 
Eoghsh,  which  gives  a  good  condensed  ac- 
count.    See  also  Gerdtf,  Historia  Evanselii 
zanovati,  tom.  iii.,  p.  1,  ^.,  and  Sehroeckh's 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
348-434.— PAtlw  II.  king  of  Spain,  deter- 
mined  to  purge  the  Netherlands  of  heretics ; 
and  for  this  purpose  increased  the  number 
of  bishops  from  four  to  fourteen ;  enacted 
severe  laws  against  heretics ;  and  determined 
to  introduce  ue  Inquisition  into  the  country. 
These  measures  were  senerally  offensive, 
and  to  the  Catbolica  nearly  as  much  so  as  to 
Che  Protestants.    In  1066  most  of  the  no- 
bles, though  generally  Catholics,  entered 
into  an  association  to  protect  and  defend  the 
hberties  of  the  country.    The  Protestants 
now  100,000  in  number,  petitioned  the  king 
for  toleration ;  and  thouffn  treated  with  con- 
tempt, they  ventured  to  Dold  their  meeting 
for  wordim^  openly,  instead  of  meeting  m 
private.    They  had  now  60  or  60  places  of 
meeting  in  Flanders,  attended  by  60,000 
persons.    Similar  meetings  were  opened  in 
Artois,  Brabant,  Utrecht,  Seeland,  Geldres, 
Frieslandf  dec.    Attempts  being  made  by 
the  government  to  disperse  their  assemblies 
by  force,  thev  went  armed  to  their  places 
of  wovship.    ^Tbe  same  year  the  rabble  first 
in  Flanders,  and  afterwards  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, broke  into  the  churches  and  destroyed 
the  images,  pictures,  crosses,  dec.    PfiUp 
sobsidized  19,000  German  troops  to  support 
the  government     Many  of  the  rebellioua 
Catholics  voluntarily   aubmitted,   and   the 
Protestants  were  reduced  to  great  straits. 
Many  wereput  to  death,  and  many  fled  the 
country.    The  association  of  the  nobles  melt- 


ed away.  In  1567  the  Netherlands  were 
truly  a  conauered  country.  But  PAt/t^not 
yet  satisfied,  determined  to  punish  his  sub- 
jects still  more ;  and  therefore  sent  the  duke 
of  Aha  with  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Ital- 
ians, to  chastise  the  country.  But  severity 
only  increased  the  number  of  Protestanta, 
and  drove  the  people  to  desperstion.  In 
1568  William  prince  of  Oranee,  assembled 
an  army  of  refugees,  and  attacked  the  coun- 
try without  success.  In  1572,  he  attacked 
the  northern  provinces  by  sea,  and  presently 
made  himseu  master  of  HoUand  and  several 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  Hollanders  now 
proclaimed  him  their  stadtbolder :  and  in 
1573  he  was  able  to  attack  some  of  the  more 
southern  provinces.  The  war  lasted  many 
years;  and  the  united  provinces  fully  set 
up  the  Protestant  roligion ;  while  those  that 
remained  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
were  obliffed  to  acquiesce  in  popery  as  the 
establiahed  religion. — Respecting  the  toler- 
ation of  other  sects  in  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Dr.  Maelaine  (who  lived  long  in  that 
country,  and  therefore  may  be  considered 
good  authority)  observes,  that :  "  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  the  toleration 
that  was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  which  th6  AnahaptHtt,  Lutherans^ 
and  other  Protestant  secu,  enjoyed.  They 
were  all,  indiscriminately,  excluded  from  the 
civil  employments  of  the  state ;  but  UK>ugfa 
they  were  equally  allowed  the  exereise  of 
their  reli^on,  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  religious  worship  in  a  more  open 
and  public  manner  than  the  former,  from 
whom  their  churches  were  taken,  and  whose 
religious  assemblies  were  confined  to  private 
conventicles,  which  had  no  external  resem- 
blance of  the  edificea  usually  set  apart  for 
divine  worship." — TrJ] 

(15)  See  Feter  Giasmone^  Hist  civile  d« 
Rc^aume  de  Naples,  [lib.  xxxii.,  cap.  v.,  see. 
i.], tom.  iv.,  p.  108, &c.  The  life  orGaleaci- 
us  in  the  Museum  Helvet.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  524. 
[See  Dan,  Gerdet^  Specimen  Italia  Refor- 
raata— unacum  Syllabo  Reformatorum  Ital- 
orum,  Leyden,  1765,  4to,  and  Dom.  Rosius 
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menu  used  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  repelling  this  dan^  were  the  ^ 
>  fw'sitorSf  whom  they  sent  into  most  parts  of  ludy,  and  who  tortured  and 
slew  so  many  people  that  very  many  of  the  friends  of  the  new  religion  fled 
into  exile,  and  others  returned  ostensibly  at  least  to  the  old  religion.  But 
the  pontiff  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  Neapolitans  to  tolerate 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  or  even  to  admit  inquisUars  into  their  coun. 
try. — Spain  became  infected  with  the  Lutheran  doctrines  by  diff<^rent  ways, 
and  among  others  by  those  very  thedogians  whom  Charles  V.  took  with 
him  to  Grermany  to  confute  the  heretics ;  for  those  theologians  returned  to 
their  country,  tainted  with  the  heresy.  But  the  Spanish  Inquisition  by  its 
accustomed  severities,  and  especially  by  condemning  to  the  flames,  easily 
extinguished  in  the  citizens  all  disposition  to  substitute  a  better  religion  in 
place  cS  the  old  one.(16) 

§  14.  It  is  unnecessary  to  waee  controversy  with  those  who  say,  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  part  in  these  great  revolutions, 
were  now  and  then  guilty  of  grievous  uiults.  For  the  best  informed  do 
not  deny,  that  severed  transactions  might  have  been  conducted  more  dis» 
erectly,  and  that  some  of  the  men  in  power  were  more  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote  Uieir  own  interests  than  to  advance  pure  religion.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  many  things  which  appear  &ulty  to  us 


de  PoriOj  Hist.  Reformat,  eccle.  Rsiicarum, 
Cur,  1771,  Tol.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  &c. — TV.] 
**  It  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Roman 
inquisitor  into  the  city  of  Naplet,  that,  prop- 
erly speaking,  produced  the  tumult  and  se- 
dition which  Ihr,  Mosheim  attributes  in  this 
section  to  the  pulpit  discourses  of  OcAtno 
and  Martyr;  for  these  famous  preachers, 
and  particularly  the  former,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  with  great  art,  pru- 
dence, and  caution,  and  converted  many  se- 
cretly without  ffiying  public  offence.  The 
emperor  himself,  who  beard  him  at  Naples, 
declared,  that  he  preached  with  such  ^rit 
and  devotion  as  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
very  stones  weep.  A/ter  Ochino^s  departure 
from  Naples,  tne  disciples  he  had  formed 
gave  private  instructions  to  others,  amonff 
whom  were  some  eminent  ecclesiastics  ana 
persons  of  distinction,  who  began  to  form 
congregations  and  conventicles.  This  awa- 
kened the  jealousy  of  the  viceroy,  Toledo^ 
who  published  a  severe  edict  against  hereti- 
cal books,  ordered  some  productions  of  Jlf«- 
lancthon  and  Erasmus  to  be  publicly  burned, 
looked  with  a  suspicious  eye  on  all  kinds  of 
literature,  supprMsed  several  academies, 
which  had  been  erected  about  this  time  by 
the  nobility  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  having  received  orders  from  the  emperor 
to  introduce  the  Inquisition,  desired  pope 
Paul  III.  to  send  from  Rome  to  Naples  a 
deputy  of  that  formidable  tribunal.  It  was 
this,  that  excited  the  people  to  take  up  arms, 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  from  this 
branch  of  spiritual  tyranny,  which  the  Nea- 
politans never  were  patient  enough  to  suffer, 


and  which  on  many  occasions  they  had  op> 
posed  with  vigour  and  success.  Hostilities 
ensued,  which  were  followed  by  an  accom- 
modation of  matters  and  a  general  pardon ; 
while  the  emperor  and  viceroy,  by  this  reso- 
lute opposition,  were  deterred  from  their  de- 
sign of  mtroducing  this  despotic  tribunal  into 
the  kbigdom  of  Naples.  Seversl  other  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made,  during  the 
reigns  of  Philip  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  Charles 
II.,  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples ;  bni 
by  the  iealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  people, 
they  all  proved  ineffectual  At  length  the 
emperor  Charles  V I.  in  the  beginning  of  this 
present  century,  published  an  edict,  express 
W  prohibiting  all  causes,  relating  to  the  holy 
faith,  to  be  tried  by  any  persons,  exc^  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  as  ordinaries.  See 
Giannonet  Histoire  de  Naples,  Ky.  xxxii., 
cap.  v.,  sec.  S  and  3.  Modem  Univ.  His- 
tory, vol.  xxviii.,  p.  273,  dtc.,  ed.  8vo.**— 
Mad.'i 

(16)  Michael  Geddes,  Spanish  Protestant 
Mart^ogy,  in  bis  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
vol.  I.,  p.  445.  [See  also  note  (61),  p.  48, 
above. — TV.  It  is  noticeable,  that  all  the 
Spanish  theologians,  who  accompanied 
Charles  V.  to  Germanv  and  were  associ- 
ated with  him  afterwards  in  his  retirement, 
fell  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  were  condemned,  some  to  the 
flames  and  others  to  other  kinds  of  death. 
These  were  Augwitine  Casal  his  coait 
preacher,  Constantine  Pontius  his  confes- 
sor, the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Caranta, 
confessor  to  king  Philip  and  queen  ifdry, 
together  with  many  others. — <SdU.] 
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• 
of  the  present  age,  shoidd  be  classed  among  noble  achievements,  if  we  re^ 
gard  the  times  and  the  places  of  them  and  compare  them  with  the  frauds 
and  the  enormities  both  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  supporters. 
However,  when  we  go  into  inquiry  respecting  the  justice  of  the  contro- 
versy  which  Luther  fint  waged  with  the  lloman  pontiff,  it  is  not  a  question 
that  relates  to^e  personal  acts  and  virtues  of  individual  jnen.  Let  some 
of  these  be  supposed  even  worse  men  than  they  are  generally  esteemed  to 
be,  provided  the  cause  for  which  they  contended,  be  allowed  to  have  been 
just  and  good.(17j 


SECTION  n. 

THE  GBHEEAL  HISTORT  op  THB  CH0BCH. 

f  1.  EztensioD  of  the  Christian  Chnrch. — ^  2.  Zeal  of  the  Pontiff  in  thif  respect.— 4  a 
Piongation  of  Christianity,  in  India,  Japan,  and  China. — i  4.  Zeal  of  the  Ptotestants 
on  mis  Subject. — i  5.  The  Enemies  of  Christianity.--^  6.  Advantages  of  the  ReviTal 
of  Learning.—^  7.  The  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  every  where  floorisb- 
ed.— ^  8.  The  State  of  Philosophy.— 4  9.  Mode  of  teaching  Theology. — ^  10.  Religioo 
Poriiied,  and  Morab  Reformed. 

§  1.  In  extending  the  empire  of  Christ,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were,  if  we  may  beueve  their  own  historians,  equally  active  and  success- 
fuL(^)  And  they  carried  indeed  a  sort  of  knowle(%e  of  Christianity  to 
both  North  and  South  America,  to  a  part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  maritime 
parts  and  islands  of  Asia  which  were  subjugated  by  their  fleets.  And  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  who  had  before  been 
deratute  of  all  religion  or  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstitions,  osten« 
sibly  assumed  the  name  of  Christians.  But  these  accessions  to  the  Chris* 
tian  church  will  not  be  highly  appreciated,  or  rather  will  be  deplored,  by 
those  who  consider,  that  these  nations  were  coerced  by  barlKut)us  and 
abominable  laws  and  punishments  to  abandon  the  reli^on  of  their  ances* 
tors,  and  that  all  were  enrolled  as  Christians  who  had  learned  to  venerate 
inunoderately  their  stupid  instructors,  and  to  exhibit  by  gestures  and  in 
words  certain  useless  rites  and  forms.  Such  a  judgment  has  been  pro. 
nounced,  not  merely  by  those  whom  the  Romish  church  calls  hereUcSt  but 
also  bj  several  of  the  best  and  most  solid  members  of  the  Romish  commu* 
mtVt  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  others. 

§  2.  The  Roman  pontifls,  after  losing  a  great  part  of  Europe,  manifest- 
ed much  more  solicitude  than  before  to  propagate  Christiani^  in  other 

(17)   [See  Madaine's  Apoendix  No.  I.  gelii  toti  orbi  ezoriens,  cap.  42,  48,  48,  49. 

eoDceroing  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  first  [A  copious  list  of  authors,  who  treat  of  both 

leftnrmers,  Ac.,  subjoined  to  his  translation  the  ciril  and  religious  state  of  Spanish  Amer- 

of  this  section. — Tr.}  ica  in  particular,  may  be  seen  prefixed  to 

(1)  See.  among  many  others.  Jot.  Fran.  Dr.  W.  Robert$<m'$  History  of  the  discor- 

LifiUu*M  Histoire  des  d^uyertes  et  con-  ery  and  settlement  of  America.    Much  ful- 

qoesCee  des  Portuoais  dans    le    nouTeau  ler,  and  eztendinff  to  the  whole  American 

nonde,  torn,  iii.,  p.  430.    He  derives  his  ac-  contment,  is  O.  iiich''$  Bibliotheca  Amen* 

counts  firom  the  Portuguese  writers.    The  cans  Nova,  parti.,  A.D.  1701*1800.    LoB- 

odier  writers  on  this  subject  are  enumerated  don,  1834,  8to.,  p.  423.— TV.] 

bf  Je  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Lux  salutaris  Evan- 

Vol.  ni— K 
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parts  of  the  world*  For  no  betftsr  method  occurred  to  theoiy  both  for  re- 
pairing the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  Europe,  and  for  vindicating  their 
claims  to  the  title  of  common  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  Therefore, 
soon  after  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  society  of  Jesuits  in  the  year 
1540,  that  order  was  especially  charged  constantly  to  train  up  suitable 
men«  to  be  commissioned  and  sent  by  the  ponti£&  into  the  remotest  regions 
a/9  preachers  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the 
order  obeyed  this  injunction,  may  be  learned  from  the  long  Ust  of  histories, 
which  describe  the  labours  and  perils  encountered  by  vast  numbers  of  the 
fraternity  while  propagating  Christianity  among  Uie  pagan  nations.(2) 
Immortal  praise  would  undoubtedly  belong  to  them,^were  it  not  manifest 
from  unequivocal  testimony,  that  many  of  them  laboured  rather  to  promote 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  interests  of  their  own  sect,  than 
the  glory  and  interests  of  Jesus  Christ  (3)  It  appears  also  from  authors 
of  high  credit  and  authority,  that  the  Indians  were  induced  to  profess 
Christianity  by  the  Inquisition  established  by  the  Jesuits  at  Groa  in  Asia, 
and  by  their  arms  and  penal  laws,  rather  than  by  their  eidiortations  and 
argumentations. (4)  This  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  excited  the  emulation  not 
only  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  but  Ukewise  of  other  religious 
associations,  and  led  them  to  renew  this  almost  neglected  work  of  missions. 
§  8.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  took  the  lead  in  the  arduous  work  of  mis- 
sions, no  one  acquired  neater  fame  than  Francis  Xamer^  commonly 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.(5)  Possessing  genius  in  no  ordinary  de. 
gree,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  activity,  he  proceeded  to  the  Portuguese 
East  Indies  in  the  year  1542,  and  in  a  fbw  years  filled  no  small  part  both 
of  the  continent  and  the  islands  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  or  rath- 


(9)  See  Jo.  Alb,  Fakricius,  Lax  evan- 
seUi  toti  orbi  ezorieos,  cap.  xzxii.,  p.  550, 

(8)  See  Chriit  Eberk  Wettmoim't  On- 
tio  de  Tiitutilras  et  yitite  Missionar.  Ro- 
man., in  hia  Oratt  Academicae,  d.  286,  Slc. 
tCompare  alao  hia  Introduct.  in  Memorabil- 
lie  ecclea.  Histor.  sacra  N.  T.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
684,  6u>--Sckl.-\ 

(4)  See  the  Hiatoirede  la  Compagnie  de 
Jean,  torn,  ii.,  p.  171,  207,  &c. 

(6)  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  at  the  request 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  year  1747, 
conlerred  on  Xamer  the  digniw  and  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Indies.  See  Leitrea  edifi- 
antea  et  curienaes  dee  Miaaiona  etrangerea, 
torn,  xliii.,  Pref.,  p.  xzzri.,  dtc.  The  body 
of  Xamer  waa  interred  at  Goa,  and  is  there 
worshipped  with  the  greateat  devotion,  he 
being  enrolled  among  the  saints.  A  mag- 
nificent church  ia  erected  to  him  at  Cotata 
In  Portuguese  India,  where  he  ia  likewise 
devoutly  inToked  by  the  people.  See  the 
Lettres  edifiantea  dea  Miasiona,  tome  iii., 
p,  85,  89,  208 ;  tome  v.,  p.  38-48. ;  torn, 
ri.,  p.  78.  {Francis  Xamer  waa  a  younger 
•on  of  a  ren>ectable  family  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  bom  about  A.D.  1506.  He 
waa  educated  at  Paria,  where  Ignatius  Loy^ 


ola  found  him  teaching  with  reputation,  and 
persuaded  him  to  join  his  new  society  of 
Jesuiu.  In  1540  the  king  of  Portugal  re- 
queated  aome  membera  of  that  society  to  be 
sent  to  his  capital  Xavier  and  Simon  Rod" 
riguez  were  sent  the  next  year ;  and  from 
Lisbon  Xaner  ahipped  in  4541  for  the  East 
Indiea,  with  the  commiasion  of  papal  legate 
and  missionary.  He  arnred  at  Goa  in  1542, 
and  laboured  with  auccess  in  convertins  the 
natives  and  reforming  the  Uvea  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  about  seven  years.  During  this 
period  he  travelled  extensively  in  Hindostan, 
twice  viaited  the  pearl  fiahery  on  the  coaat 
of  Ceylon,  and  made  repeated  and  extenaive 
voyages  among  the  islands  to  the  east  qf  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  At  length  in  1549  he  went 
to  Japan,  and  there  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  with  no  great  succeaa  as  a  miaatonaiv. 
He  then  returned  to  Goa,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  a  mission  to  China.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  autumn  of 
1552,  fell  aick  of  a  fever,  and  there  expired. 
Hia  remains  were  afterwarda  removed  to 
Groa,  and  there  interred.  His  life  waa  writ- 
ten by  the  Jesuit  Horatius  TwrseUinus^  in 
6  Booka,  Rome,  1594,  12mo.  See  Sckre- 
eckVs  Kirchengeach.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  652,  &e.— TV.] 
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er  the  Romish  religion.  Thence  he  proceeded  in  the  year  1549  to  Japan^ 
and  with  great  celerity  laid  the  foundation  of  that  very  numerous  hody  of 
Christians  which  flourished  for  many  years  in  that  extensive  empire.  Af. 
terwards,  when  attempting  a  mission  to  China,  and  already  in  sight  of  that 
powerful  kingdom,  he  closed  life  at  the  island  of  Sancian  in  the  year 
l552.(6)  Alter  hia  death,  other  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  en- 
tered China ;  amcmg  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Matthew  Ricci  an 
Italian,  who  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  some  of  the  chief  men  and  even 
of  the  emperor,  hy  his  great  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he  obtained  for  him- 
self  and  conmanions  liberty  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
people. (7)  He  therefore  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  founder  and  chief 
author  of  the  numerous  body  in  China  which  still  worships  Christ,  though 
harassed  and  disquieted  by  various  calamities.  (8) 

§  4.  Those  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
liontifFs,  possessing  no  territories  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe,  could  at- 
tempt  almost  nothing  for  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  Christ.  Yet  we 
are  informed,  that  in  the  year  1556,  fourteen  missionaries  were  sent  from 
Geneva  to  convert  the  Americans  to  Christ.(9)  But  hy  whom  they  were 
sent,  and  what  success  attended  them,  is  uncertain.  The,  English  more- 
over, who  near  the  close  of  the  century  sent  out  colonies  to  I^rth  Amer- 


(6)  See  the  writers  referred  to  by  Jo.  Alb, 
"Fabriciusj  m  his  Lax  Erangelii  toti  orbi  ei- 
oriens,  cap.  zxziz.,  p.  677,  6lc.  Add,  Jos. 
Fran.  LaJUmCM  Histoire  des  d^coayertes  et 
conquestes  des  Portugais  dans  le  nouveau 
iBonde,  tome  iii.,  p.  419,  424 ;  tome  iv.,  p. 
63,  102,  <Sec.  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
lesu,  torn,  i.,  p.  92,  dec. 

(7)  Jo.  Bavt.  iu  Halde's  Description  de 
f  Empire  de  la  Chine,  torn,  iii.,  p.  84,  dec., 
ed.  in  Holland. 

(8)  That  certain  Dominicans  had  gone  into 
China  before  Ricci^  is  certain.  See  Leqm- 
etC9  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1354. 
Bat  these  had  effected  nothing  of  importance. 
[Three  Italian  Jesuits,  MatUuw  Ricci  of 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  Pasio  of  Bologna,  and 
Roger  a  Neapolitan,  after  devoting  some 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Ian- 
gaage  in  India,  were  by  Alexander  Vimg* 
nana,  soperintendent  of  the  Jesaits*  missions 
at  Macao,  in  the  year  1582  attached  to  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  a  governor  in  Chma.  Ricci  ^KB 
iMute,  learned,  modest,  of  winning  address, 
perMvering,  and  active.  His  knowledge  of 
mathematics  recommended  him  to  the  Chi- 
nese. He  exhibited  a  map  of  the  world,  with 
which  they  were  mach  taken.  Connecting 
himself  with  the  Bonzes  or  idolatroas  priests, 
he  assomed  their  dress  and  manners,  and  stud- 
ied ander  their  guidance  seven  years.  He 
then  assumed  Oao  garb  of  a  Chinese  man  of 
letters,  and  wrote  tracts  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  particularly  a  catechism.  Many  per- 
•oss  of  ruik  pot  themselves  under  his  instruc- 
Ikm,  and  he  at  lenoth  gathered  a  congregation 
^Christians.   After  twenty  years*  labour  he 


gained  access  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
presented  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  a  clock,  and  obtained  liberty  to 
visit  the  palace  with  his  associates  at  pleas- 
ure. He  now  made  converts  very  fast,  and 
from  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Sm,  one  of 
the  principal  mandarins,  and  his  granddaugh- 
ter Candida^  with  her  husband,  became  con- 
Terts ;  and  themselves  built  thirty  churches 
in  the  provinces  where  they  liyed,  and  as- 
sisted the  missionaries  to  procure  the  erec- 
tion of  ninety  more,  besides  forty  ch^>els  for 
prayer,  in  another  province.  They  also 
caused  numerous  religious  tracts  to  be  print- 
ed, and  translations  of  comments  on  the 
scripture,  and  even  the  great  Svmma  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  They  gathered  the  found- 
lings with  which  China  abounded,  and  brought 
them  up  Christians .  Ricci* $  two  companions 
Pagio  and  Roger,  were  early  recalled ;  but 
when  he  began  to  be  successful,  assistants 
were  sent  to  him,  who  continued  to  labour 
after  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1610.  See  Sckroeckh*e  Kirchengesch. 
seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  iiL,  p.  677,  oc.— 
Tr.} 

(9)  Bened.  PicteVt  Oratio  de  Troj^eit 
Clmsti ;  in  his  OratU,  p.  570.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  celebrated  admiral  CoUgid 
was  the  man  who  sent  for  these  Genevan 
teachers  to  come  to  him  into  France.  For 
that  excellent  man  in  the  year  1555,  project- 
ed sending  a  colony  of  Protestants  to  Brazil 
and  America.  See  Charlewnx'a  Histoire  de 
la  nouveOe  France,  tome  i.,  p.  22,  du:.,  [and 
Tkuantu,  Histor'ta  Generalis,  lib.  zvL — 
Tr.] 
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iea,  planted  there  the  religion  which  they  themselves  professed ;  and  as 
these  English  colonies  afterwards  increased  and  gathered  strength,  the; 
caused  their  religion  to  make  progress  amonc  the  fierce  and  savage  tribes 
of  those  regions.  I  pass  over  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  no  small  part  of  whom  were  still  addicted  to 
the  absurd  and  impious  rites  of  their  progenitors. 

§  5.  There  was  no  public  persecution  of  Christianity  in  this  century. 
For  those  mistake  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  suppose 
that  the  Turks  waged  war  upon  the  Christians  in  this  age,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  their  religion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Christ.  But  private  ene« 
mies  to  all  religion  and  especially  to  the  Christian,  (as  many  nave  repre^ 
sented),  were  lurking  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  they 
instilled  their  nefarious  dogmas  both  orally  and  in  books  into  tne  minds  of 
the  credulous.  To  this  miserable  class  are  reckoned,  several  of  the  peri, 
patetic  philosophers  who  illumined  Italy,  and  in  particular  Peter  Pompona^ 
Uus ;  and  besides  these,  among  the  French,  John  Bodin,  Francis  RahelaU^ 
Michael  U  Montagne^  Bonaventure  des  Perieres,  Stephen  Dolet^  and  Peter 
Charron ;  among  the  Italians,  the  sovereign  pontiff  Leo  X.,  Peter  Bembu»^ 
Angeltu  PoHiianuSf  Jordan  BrunuSy  and  Bemardm  Ochin ;  among  the 
Germans,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Nicholas  TaureUus,  and  others.(lO) 

formed,  a  Jew,  and  a  Turk,  on  the  aubiect 
of  religion.  He  here  appears  a  freethinker. 
See  Ba^U,  1.  c,  art  Bodtn. — IUbkliis  was 
a  great  wit  and  a  distinguished  burlesque  wri- 
ter. Bom  about  A.D.  1500,  be  became  a  Cor- 
delier, led  a  scandalous  life,  became  a  Bene- 
dictine, forsook  the  monastic  life  in  1530,  and 
studied  physic ;  was  employed  as  a  physician 
and  librarian,  by  cardinal  t>u  Bellav ;  went 
to  Rome,  returned,  and  was  curate  oxMeui^m 
from  the  year  1545,  till  hia  death  in  1553. 
His  worka,  consisting  of  his  Panlagrvd  and 
Gargantua,  are  comic  satires,  fvll  of  thei>ar- 
lesque ;  and  were  printed  in  5  vols.  8rOy 
Amsterd.,  1715 ;  and  3  vols.  4to,  ibid,  1741. 
His  satire  of  the  monks  excited  their  enmity, 
and  caused  him  trouble.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  speculation  a  deist, 
or  a  heretic ;  though  his  piety  may  be  iustly 
questioned. — ^Montaonb  was  a  French  no- 
bleman, bom  in  1533,  well  educated  in  the 
classics  at  Bourdeaux;  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Montague  in  Perigord,  and  to 
the  mayoralty  of  B^udeauz,  where  he  ended 
his  life  A.D.  1592.  His  great  work  is,  hie 
Essaya,  often  printed  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  6 
vols.  12mo.  He  there  appears  to  be  skepti- 
cal in  regard  to  scientific  or  philosophical 
morals,  but  he  was  a  fmn  believer  in  revela- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  man^a  only  safe 
Slide.  See  Staudlin,  I.  c,  p.  606,  dec. — 
Bs  Pbbibrbs  was  a  va|et  ae  chambre  to 
Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  a  wit 
and  a  poet.  A  volume  of  his  French  poem« 
was  published  after  his  death,  which  was  in 
1544.  Previous  to  his  death,  he  published 
in  French  a  pretended  translation  of  a  Latin 


(10)  The  reader  may  consalt  Joe.  Fred. 
Reimmann^s  Historia  Atheismi  et  Atheorum, 
Hildesh.,  1725,  8vo.  Jo.  Fran.  Buddaus, 
Theses  de  Atheismo  et  superstitione,  cap.  i. 
Peter  Bayle^s  Dictionnaire  histor.  et  crit.  in 
various  articles ;  and  others.  [Pompona- 
Tivs  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1462,  taught 
philosophy  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  died 
about  A.D.  1626.  In  a  treatise  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  he  denied  that  reason 
could  decide  the  question,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  purely  a  doctrine  of  faith,  resting 
en  the  authority  of  revelation.  In  a  treatise 
op  incantations,  he  denied  the  agency  of  de- 
mons in  producing  stranse  occurrences ;  and 
explained  the  eflkacy  of  relics,  dec.,  l^  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  In  a  tract  on 
fate,  free  will,  and  predestination,  he  declared 
himself  utteriy  unable  satisfactorily  to  solve 
the  difficnlties  of  the  subject ;  commented 
on  the  usual  explanations,  showed  their  in- 
sufficiency, and  wished  others  to  investi^te 
the  subject  more  fully.  At  the  same  time 
he  pronounced  the  stoic  and  the  Christian 
exposition  of  ^  subject  the  most  plausible, 
and  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of 
the  church.  Many  account  him  an  atheist ; 
and  the  Inquisition  condemned  his  principles. 
8ee  BayU*s  Dictionnaire,  art.  Pomparuue; 
and  Staudlin*s  Gesch.  der  Moralphilosophie, 
p.  684. — John  Bonm  was  a  French  jurist, 
civilian,  and  a  man  of  letters ;  and  died  A.D. 
1606,  aged  67.  His  works  were  numerous, 
consisting  of  translations  of  the  Latin  clas- 
•ics,  law,  and  political  writings  ;  and  an  un- 
printed  dialogue  between  a  Catholic,  a  Lu- 
theran, an  indiffinantiat,  a  naturalist,  a  Re- 
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Nay»  some  tell  us,  that  in  certain  parts  of  France  and  Italy  there  wete 
schools  opened,  from  which  issued  swarms  of  such  monsters.    And  no  one 

of  the  cliM  ctUed  Coid^en,  and  then  t  Cap- 
uehhi,  oTwUch  last  oidar  he  waa  the  gen- 
eral fraa  AJ).  1587-1542.  He  was  then 
a.  venr  aastare  monk,  and  a  distingoisbed 
preacher.  But  in  the  year  1541,  meeting 
with  John  Values  a  Spanish  civflian,  who 
had  accompanied  ChtarUs  V.  to  Germatty 
atid  there  imbibed  Lutheran  8entimente» 
Ockin  was  converted  to  the  same  faiths  The 
change  in  his  views  aoon  became  known ; 
and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  give  ac- 
comit  of  himself.  On  his  way  thither  he  met 
with,  Peltfr  M§rtyr^  a  man  of  kindred  Tiewa, 
and  they  both  agreed  to  flee  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  puud  power.  They  went  first  to  Qe* 
neva,  ana  thence  to  Augsburg,  where  Ochin 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  married,  and 
lived  from  1543  till  1 647.  From  Augsburg, 
both  Ockin  and  Martjpr  were  invited  into  £i^* 
land  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  reforming  that  country.  But  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary  in  1553,  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  England.  Oehin  re- 
turned to  Stras^uig,  and  in  1655  wmit  to 
Basle,  and  thence  to  2«urich,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Italian  Prot- 
estants till  1563.  He  then  published  a  vol- 
ume of  dialogues,  in  one  of  which  he  repre- 
sented polygamy  as  lawful  in  certain  eases, 
and  ad  vanc<3  some  other  opinions  which  gave 
offence.  The  magistrates  of  Zurich  banish- 
ed him  from  the  canton.  He  retired  to  Basle 
in  mid-winter,  and  being  refused  an  asylum 
there,  he  trarelled  with  his  family  to  Poland, 
where  he  met  the  like  reception,  and  set  out 
for  Moravia;  on  his  way,  be  and  family  wew 
taken  sick,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  died,  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  pursue  his  journey, 
but  died  three  weeks  after,  at  Slawkaw,  A.D. 
1564,  affed  77.  He  is  said  to  have  impngn- 
ed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  A«- 
titrinitariana  claim  him  as  one  of  their  sect. 
His  works  were  all  written  in  Italian,  and 
consisted  of  six  volumes  of  sermons,  com- 
mentaries on  the  epiatles  to  the  Romana  and 
the  (Hlatiane,  a  treatiae  on  the  Lord^a  sen* 
per,  another  on  jpredeatination  and  firee-will, 
&c.  See  BayU,  1.  c,  art.  Ochin. — ^Thbo- 
pHRisTUs,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Pkilippit 
Aureohis  Theophrathu  Parac^suf  B&mMM' 
tus  een  Hokenheim,  was  a  vain,  tmleemed, 
but  ingenious  alchyraist,  physician,  and  phi- 
losopher of  Switzerland,  bom  in  1493.  He 
travelled  much,  was  a  short  time  professor 
of  physic  at  Basle,  and  died  at  Saltsburg  in 
1541.  He  was  the  father  of  the  sect  of 
HuoMophisU,  a  sort  of  mystics  who  pre- 
tended to  derive  all  their  knowledge  of  na- 
ture immediately  from  God.    See  Meet*  Gy- 


work,  entitled  Cvmbalum  mundi ;  which 
oonsbte  of  foor  dialogues  not  very  chaste, 
fidienfinff  Uie  pagan  aupeistitionB  in  the  man* 
nar  of  LMdan.  See  Bsy^  1.  c,  art  Pe- 
titres. — ^DoLBT  waa  a  man  of  learning, 
though  indiscreet  and  much  involved  in  con- 
tfoversies.  After  various  chanffes,  he  b^ 
came  sprinter  and  bnokseUer  at  Lyons;  and 
hftving  svowed  lax  sentiments  in  religion, 
be  was  aeiaed  by  the  Inquiaition  and  burned, 

rn  the  charge  of  atheism  A.D.  1546,  at 
age  of  37.  What  his  religious  opinions 
were,  it  is  not  easy  to  state.  He  professed 
Ubes  Lutheran.  See  Bayk,  L  c.,  art.  i>(K 
kli  and  Bees*  Cyclopndia.— Pms  Chak- 
noif  waa  bom  at  Pans  in  1541,  studied  and 
practised  law  several  years,  and  then  became 
a  Catholic  preacher  in  very  high  estimation 
for  his  pttbit  talents.  Hedied  at  Paris,  A.D. 
1603.  He  was  a  phikMopfaical  divine,  bold 
end  skeptical.  He  did  not  diicard  reveU- 
tion,  yet  relied  more  upon  natural  religion. 
His  most  noted  work  was,  de  la  Sagesse,  in 
three  books;  first  printed  st  Bourdeauz, 
1661.  See  BayU,  1.  c,  ait  Charm;  and 
StmmdliHf  1.  c,  p.  613,  dec. — Lao  X.  vras  a 
■MUB  of  pleasore,  and  gave  no  evidence  of 
genuine  piety.  Du  PUssis  and  other  Prot- 
estanu  have  reported  remarks  said  to  have 
been  made  by  him  in  his  nngnaided  momenta, 
iaaplying  thai  he  eoneidefed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a  fable,  though  a  profitable  one ;  that 
be  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  dec. 
8ee  Bayle^  1  c,  art  Leo  A.,  note  (I),  p.  83. 
— BtMBUs  was  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  a  man 
of  letters,  a  facetiooa  companion,  a  poet  and 
histnfisn  He  also  is  reported  to  have  spo- 
ken equivocally  of  a  future  atate,  and  to  have 
daqtised  PauTe  epistles,  on  account  of  their 
impc^ished  style.  See  Boyle,  1.  c. ,  art.  Bern^ 
Ins,  and  art  Melancthon,  note  (P). — Poli- 
VMH  was  a  leeined  classic  scholar  in  the  pre- 
C9dmg  century,  and  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  &  never  read  the  cible  but  once,  and 
he  considered  that  a  loss  of  time.  He  waa 
abo  reported  to  have  given  the  nreferenee  to 
ftuiar**  poems,  before  those  or  i>seu2.  On 
Ihaee  romonrs,  he  has  been  clasaed  among 
freethinkers.  See  Bayle^  1.  c,  art.  Polatian.— 
JoBDAif  BauNus  was  a  Neapolitan  fireethink- 
m.  He  attacked  the  Aristotelian  pbfloeophy, 
■id  denied  many  of  the  plain  troths  of  reve- 
Intien.  Driven  from  Italy  for  his  impieties, 
ba  travelled  and  resided  in  Germanv,  France, 
and  England ;  and  returning  to  Italy,  he  was 
caaunitted  to  the  flamea  in  the  year  1600. 
Qm'BayU^  article  Brunus, — Bebnabdin 
Qtmsn  waa  an  lulian,  bom  in  1487  at  Si- 
eana.    Hr  early  became  a  Franciscan,  first 
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who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  those  times,  will  reject  these  state, 
ments  in  the  gross ;  for  all  the  persons  that  are  charged  expressly  with  ao 
great  a  crimoy  cannot  be  acquitted  altogether.  Yet  if  the  subject  be  ex. 
amined  by  impartid  and  competent  judces,  it  will  appear  that  many  indi. 
viduals  were  imjustly  impeached,  and  others  merited  slighter  reprobation. 

§  6.  That  all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  in  this  age  advanced  to  a  hig^ 
er  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  ingenuity  and  zeal  of  eminent  men,  no  one 
needs  to  be  informed.  From  this  happy  revival  of  general  learning,  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Europe  derived  very  great  advantages  to 
themselves,  and  aiterwards  imparted  advantages  to  o£er  nations,  even  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Princes  and  states  perceiving  the  vast 
utility  of  this  progress  of  knowledge,  were  every  where  at  much  expense 
and  pains  to  found  and  protect  learned  associations  and  institutions,  to  fofr. 
ter  and  encourage  genius  and  talent,  and  to  provide  honours  and  rewards 
for  literary  and  scientific  men.  From  this  time  onward  that  salutary  rule 
took  effect,  which  still  prevails  among  the  larger  and  better  part  of  the 
Christian  communit}^,  of  exchiding  all  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from 
the  sacred  office  and  its  functions.  Yet  the  old  contest  between  piety  and 
learning,  did  not  cease ;  for  extensively,  both  among  the  adherents  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  among  his  foes,  there  were  persons, — good  men  per- 
haps, but  not  duly  considerate, — who  contended  more  zealously  than  ever, 
that  religion  and  piety  could  not  possibly  live  and  be  vigorous,  unless  all 
human  learning  and  philosophy  were  separated  from  it,  and  the  holy  sin^ 
plicity  of  the  early  ages  restored. 

§  7.  In  the  first  rank  among  the  learned  of  that  age,  were  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  editing,  correcting,  and  explainmg  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  to  the  cultivation  of  both 
those  languages,  and  to  elegant  composition  boUi  in  prose  and  verse.  Nu- 
merous works  still  exist,  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  from  which  it  ap- 
Cs,  that  the  finest  geniuses  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  prosecuted  these 
ches  of  learning  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  even  considered  the 
preservation  of  religion  and  civil  institutions  and  the  very  Ufe  of  all  solid 
learning  to  depend  on  these  studies.  And  though  some  of  them  might  go 
too  &r  in  this  thing,  yet  no  candid  man  will  deny,  that  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  first  opened  the  way  for  mental  cultivation,  and  rescued  both 
reason  and  religion  from  bondage. 

§  8.  Those  who  devoted  themselves  principally  to  the  study  and  im 
provement  of  philosophy,  were  indeed  less  numerous  than  the  prosecutors 
of  eleguQit  literature,  yet  they  formed  a  body  neither  small  nor  contempti- 
ble. They  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  laboured  to  discover 
the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  solely  by  contemplation  or  speculation ;  the 
other  recurred  also  to  experiments.  The  former  either  followed  their 
chosen  guides  and  masters,  or  they  stlruck  out  new  paths  by  their  own  in- 
genuity and  eSoTiB.    Those  who  followed  masters,  either  fixed  their  eye 

clopflsdit,   and    SchroecWt  Kiichengesch.  a  man  of  independence  to  correct  aoine  of 

aeitder  Reform.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  146,  ^. — ^Tau-  ArisMU!*t  opinions  concerning  God,  provi- 

RVLLus  {(EehtUin)^  a  philosopher  and  phv-  dence,  the  human  soul,  &c.     He  thus  be- 

sician  of  Mompelgaid,  who  taught  at  Basle  came  embroiled  with  the  friends  of  AritMg 

and  Altorf,  lired  at  a  time  yrhen  Aristotle  as  his  opposers,  and  was  suspected  of  athe- 

reigned  with  bonndless  sway  in  all  the  uni-  ism.    But  Dr,  Feurldn  has  defended  hmH 

▼ersities ;  and  wishing  to  free  himself  from  in  a  Dissert,  apologetka.    See  8cklegit9 
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on  PkUOf  (to  whom  many  in  Italy  especially  gave  the  preference),  or  they 
followed  Aristotle.  The  professed  followers  of  Aristotle  were  moreover, 
greatly  divided  among  themselves.  For  while  many  of  them  wished  to 
preserve  the  old  method  of  philosophizing,  which,  hy  the  doctors  that  still 
reigned  in  the  schools,  was  fidsely  called  the  peripatetic ;  others  wished  to 
see  ArisMle  taught  pure  and  uncontaminated,  that  is,  they  wished  to  have 
his  works  themselves  brought  forward  and  explained  to  the  youth.  Di^r* 
ent  from  both,  were  those  who  thought,  that  the  marrow  only  should  be  ex* 
tracted  from  the  lucubrations  of  Aristotle,  and  when  illumined  with  the  light 
of  elegant  literature  and  corrected  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound 
theology,  should  thus  be  exhibited  in  appropriate  treatises.  At  the  head  of 
this  last  class  of  peripatetics,  was  our  Philip  Melancthon.  Among  those 
discarding  the  dogmas  of  the  ancients  and  philosophizing  freely,  were  Je* 
rome  CardamUy  Bernhard  Telesius,  and  Thomas  Campanella  ;  men  of  great 
and  splendid  genius^et  too  much  devoted  to  the  Actions  and  visions  of 
their  own  &ncies.  To  these  may  be  added  Peter  Ramus^  an  ingenious  and 
acute  Frenchman,  who  excited  great  commotion  and  clamour,  by  publish, 
ing  a  new  art  of  reasoning  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  better  accom* 
modated  to  the  use  of  orators.  From  nature  itself,  by  experiment,  by  in* 
spection,  and  by  the  aid  of  fire,  penetrating  into  the^  primary  elements  of 
things,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  endeavoured  to  discover  and  demonstrate 
latent  truths.  And  his  example  was  so  approved  by  many,  that  a  new 
sect  of  philosophers  soon  rose  up,  who  assumed  the  names  of  Fire  Pku 
losophers  and  TheosopMstSf  and  who,  attributing  very  little  to  human  reason 
and  reflection,  ascribed  every  thing  to  experience  and  divine  illumina- 
tion.(ll) 

§  9.  These  eflbrts  and  competitions  among  men  of  genius,  besides  being 
highly  beneficial  in  many  other  respects,  corrected  in  several  places,  though 
they  did  not  entirely  cure,  that  barbarous,  uncouth,  and  vile  method  of  treat- 
ing  religious  subjects  which  had  prevailed  among  Christians  in  the  prece- 
ding centuries.  The  holy  scriptures,  which  had  been  either  wholly  neg. 
lected  or  interpreted  very  unsuitably,  now  held  a  far  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  discussions  and  the  writings  of  theologians  ;  l^h  words  and 
things  were  more  critically  examined,  subjects  were  more  justly  and  lu- 
cidly analyzed,  and  the  dry  and  insipid  style  which  the  old  schools  admi- 
rod,  was  exploded  by  all  the  better  informed.  These  improvements  were 
not  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  nothing  was  lefl  for  succeeding  ages  to  cor- 
rect and  amend :  much  remained  that  was  imperfect.  Yet  he  must  be  un- 
grateful to  the  men  of  that  age,  or  a  very  incompetent  judge,  who  shall 
deny,  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  excellences  by  which  the  theo- 
logians of  subsequent  times  are  distinguished  fiiom  those  of  the  former  ages* 

§  10.  Hence  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  wUch 
even  the  best  and  most  learned  had  not  before  sufficiently  understood,  were 
placed  in  a  clearer  light,  being  drawn  up  as  it  were  from  a  deep  pit.  There 
is  indeed  error  enough,  still  existing  every  where ;  yet  even  uiose  Chris- 
tian communities  at  this  day,  whose  errors  are  the  greatest  and  most  nu- 
merous, have  not  such  crude  and  inconsistent  views  of  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity  and  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians,  as  were 
fbrmeriy  entertained  even  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  rulers  of  the  chureh 

(11)  For  the  ducidftUoo  of  Umm  mattot  ica,  will  be  fbinid  very  Qsefol.  Wo  hism 
Jmmes  Brucktf^s  Historia  Philotophte  ctit-    only  tainmarilj  touch  upon  the  tobieet. 
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and  chief  among  its  teachers.  This  improved  state  of  religion,  moreover, 
had  great  influence  in  correcting  and  softening  the  manners  of  many  na. 
tions,  who  before  were  coarse,  unpolished,  ana  rude.  For  although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  other  causes  also  contributed  gradually  to  introduce 
and  establish  that  milder  and  more  cultivated  state  of  society  which  haa 
prevailed  in  most  countries  of  Europe  since  the  times  of  Luther^  yet  it  is 
very  clear,  that  the  religious  discussions  and  the  better  knowledge  of  many 
doctrines  and  duties  to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  contributed  very  much 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  men  their  former  ferocity  of  character.  Nor 
shall  we  go  wide  of  the  truth  when  we  add,  that  since  that  time  genuine  pi- 
ety likewise  has  had  more  friends  and  cultivators ;  though  they  have  always 
and  every  where,  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  PARTICULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


PART   I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  HI8T0EY  OP  THE  BOMISH  OR  LATIN  CHURCH. 

1 1.  The  Romin  Pontifi;  and  his  Election.—^  3.  His  Power  circumscribed. — ^  3.  Pisa 
mement  respecting  it.— ^  4.  Diminution  of  the  Romish  Church.— 4  6.  Plans  of  the 
Pontifis  for  remedymff  this  Evil.  Missions. — ^  6.  The  Egyptians  and  Armenians.— 
4  7,  8.  Nestorians.  Indians. — ^  9.  Internal  SUte  of  the  Romish  Church  regulated  and 
fixed. — ^  10.  Loyola,  the  Founder  of  the  J^esuiU. — ^  11.  Nature  and  Character  of  this 
Order.—*  13.  Ite  Zeal  for  the  Pontiffs —*  13.  The  Roman  Pontiffs.-*  14.  The  Clei^ 
gy.— *  16.  Their  Lives.—*  16.  The  Monks,  Old  Orders  reformed.—*  17,  18.  New 
Ctaders.— *  19.  The  State  of  learning.— *  SO.  Philosophy.—*  31.  Theological  Writeis. 
--*  33.  Principles  of  the  Romish  Religion.—*  33.  The  Council  of  Trent.—*  34.  Sub- 
stance  of  the  Catholic  Faith.—*  36.  Eiegctic  Theology.—*  36.  Interpretera  of  Scrip- 
ture.—*  37.  DogmaUc  Theology.— *  38.  Practical  Theology.— *  39.  Polemic  Theology. 
— *  80.  Controversies  in  the  Romish  Church. — *  8 1 .  Their  greater  Controversies. — *  33. 
First  Controversy.—*  33.  The  second.—*  34.  The  third.—*  36.  The  fourth.—*  36. 
The  fifth.—*  37.  The  sixth.—*  38.  Controversy  with  Michael  Baius.— *  39.  Contio> 
versy  with  the  Jesuits,  Less  and  Hamel. — *  40.  MoUnist  Controversy. — *  41.  Congre- 
gAtiona  on  the  Aids.—-*  43.  Ceremonies  and  Rites. 

/ 

§  !•  The  Romish  or  Latin  church  is  a  community  extending  very  widely 
4>ver  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  to  the  single  bishop  of  Rome ; 
who  claims  to  be  hereditary  successor  to  the  office  and  to  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  SU  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  or  the  supreme  bishop  of  the 
Christian  church  universal,  and  the  legate  and  vicegerent  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
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This  mighty  prelate  is  chosen,  at  this  day,  by  a  select  number  of  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  ;  namely,  by  six  bishops  in  the  vicinage  of  Rome,  fifty  rectors 
or  presbyters  of  churches  in  Rome,  and  fourteen  overseers  or  deacons  of 
'  Ronish  hospitals  or  deaconries ;  all  of  whom  are  called  by  the  ancient 
appellation  of  cardinals.  These  cardinals^  when  deliberating  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  new  pontiflT,  are  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  prison  wluch  is  called 
the  conclave^  that  they  may  the  more  expeditiously  bring  the  difficult  busi- 
ncss  to  a  close.  No  one,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
and  also  a  native  Italian,  can  be  made  head  of  the  church ;  nor  can  all 
those,  who  are  Italian  cardinals.(l)  Some  are  excluded  on  account  of  their 
birthplace,  others  on  account  of  their  course  of  life,  and  others  for  other 
causes.  Moreover  the  Grerman  Roman  emperors,  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  have  acquired  either  legally  or  by  custom,  the  right  of  exclu- 
ding those  they  disapprove  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  this  high  office. 
Hence,  there  are  very  few  in  the  great  body  of  cardinals,  who  are  papablSf 
as  the  common  phrase  is ;  that  is,  who  are  so  borntind  of  such  character- 
istics, that  the  august  functions  of  a  pope  can  fall  to  their  lot. 

§  2.  The  Roman  pontiff  does  not  enjoy  a  power  which  has  no  limita- 
tions or  restraints.  For  whatever  he  decrees  in  the  sacred  repubUc,  he 
must  decree  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  brethren,  that  is  of  the 
cardinals,  who  are  his  counsellors  and  ministers  of  state.  In  questions  of 
a  religious  nature  likewise,  and  in  theological  controversies,  he  must  take 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  theologians.  The  minor  matters  of  business 
moreover,  are  distributed  into  several  species,  and  committed  to  the  man- 


(1)  The  reader  may  consult  Jo,  Fred, 
Ma^er^M  Comment,  de  electione  Pontif.  Ro- 
man., Hamb.,  1691,  4to.  The  ceremoniale 
dectionis  et  coronationis  Pontificis  Roman!, 
was  not  Ipng  since  published  by  Jo.  Gerk, 
Metueken,  Krankf.,  1732,  4to.  [To  be  eli- 
fible,  1st.  A  man  must  be  of  mature  age ; 
Smt  the  electors  then  hope,  that  their  turn 
may  come  to  be  elected.  Besides,  a  pope 
50  or  more  years  old,  will  be  more  likely  to 
rule  discreetly  and  s^ciously.  2dly.  He 
most  be  an  Italian ;  for  a  foreigner  might 
remore  the  papal  residence  out  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  3dly.  He  must  not  be  the  subject  of 
any  distinguished  prince,  but  must  be  a  na- 
tire  subject  of  the  holy  see  ;  for  otherwise 
bfr  might  promote  the  interests  of  his  hered- 
itaiy  prince,  to  the  injury  of  the  holy  see. 
4thly.  Monks  are  not  readily  preferred ;  lest 
tbe^  should  confer  too  many  privileges  on 
their  own  order.  5thly.  Nor  are  those  who 
have  been  ministers  of  state,  ambassadors,  or 
nenstoners  of  distinguished  princes.  6tbly. 
Nor  such  as  have  b^n  much  engaged  in  po- 
litical affiitrs.  7thly.  No  one  who  has  nu- 
merons  relatives,  especially  poor  ones ;  on 
whom  be  might  exhaust  the  apostolical  ireas- 
ory.  From  these  causes,  the  choice  gener- 
al^ falls  at  the  present  day,  upon  either 
lesined  or  devout  popes. — There  are  four 
methods  of  cboosinff  a  pope.  I.  By  tcruti-' 
Wf;  chat  is  by  b^t.    A  golden  ci^  it 

Vol.  m.— L 


placed  on  the  altar,  into  which  each  cardinal 
casts  a  sealed  vote  ;  and  to  make  out  a  reg- 
ular choice,  one  man  must  have  the  suflfrages 
of  two  thirds  of  the  cardinals.  II.  By  ac" 
ee*s.  This  method  is  resorted  to,  when  a 
candidate  has  many  votes,  but  not  enough  to 
constitute  a  choice,  and  a  trial  is  made  to 
brin^  some  of  the  other  cardinals  to  accede 
to  his  election.  It  is  properly  a  new  scru- 
tiny, thouffh  the  ballots  are  of  a  different 
form.  III.  By  compromise ;  that  is,  when 
the  conclave  continues  long,  and  the  cardi- 
nals cannot  agree,  they  transfer  the  election 
to  two  or  three  cardinals,  and  agree  to  abide 
by  their  choice.  IV.  By  inepiration.  When 
the  cardinals  have  become  weary  of  their 
lonff  confinement,  sometimes  one  or  more 
of  ^m  will  clsmorously  announce  an  indi- 
vidual as  pope,  and  the  party  in  his  favour 
being  previously  apprized  of  the  measure, 
join  in  the  outcry,  till  the  cardinals  in  oppo- 
sition, through  fear,  join  in  the  general  clam- 
our. A  pope  thus  chosen  by  inspiration^  it 
particularly  revered  by  the  Italiana,  notwith- 
standing their  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
election  by  inspiration,  unless  the  cardinals 
have  previously  conducted  foolishly. — Sckt. 
See  also  Bees'  Cyclopa^ia,  art.  Conclave: 
and  the  Ceremonial  of  the  election  of  a  pon- 
tiff, ratified  by  Gregory  XV.,  AD.  1622,  in 
the  BuUarium  Biagnnm,  torn.  iii.K  p-  454- 
466.— TV.] 
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agement  and  trust  of  certain  boards  of  commissioners  called  congregatumsy 
over  which  one  or  more  cardinals  preside.(2)  What  these  boards  deem 
salutary  or  right,  is  ordinarily  approved  by  the  pontiff;  and  must  be  ap. 
proved,  unless  there  are  very  cogent  reasons  for  the  contrary*  From  such 
a  constitution  of  the  sacred  republic,  many  things  must  often  take  place  ^ 
otherwise  than  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pontiff;  nor  are  those  well 
informed  as  to  the  management  of  afiairs  at  Rome,  who  suppose  that  he 
who  presides  there,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils,  all  the  faults,  all  the  con- 
tests  and  commotions  that  occur  there*(d) 


(3)  The  coart  of  Rome  is  minutely  de- 
tcribed  by  Jae.  Aymon^  in  a  book  enti- 
tled, Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  Hague, 
1707,  8vo ;  and  by  Jerome  Limadorot  Illa- 
tion de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  et  dea  Ceremo- 
nies qui  8*y  obserrent,  which  (translated 
from  the  Italian  into  French)  Jo.  Baft. 
Labat  has  subjoined  to  his  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Ital^;  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  Italie, 
tome  viii.,  p.  105,  dec.  On  the  Romish 
congregations  or  colleges,  besides  Dorothea 
'Ascianutt  (de  Montibus  pietatis  Romanis, 
p.  610,  dLc),  Hunofd  PUUenbwrg  has  a 
particular  treatise,  Notitia  tribunalium  et 
congregationum  curie  RomanaB,  Hildesh., 
1693,  8vo. — [The  congregations  are  prop- 
erly boards  of  commissioners,  meeting  at 
stated  times,  with  full  and  definitive  powers 
within  certain  limits,  to  decide  summarily 
all  controversies,  and  to  control  and  manage 
all  business  that  falls  within  their  respective 
provinces.  They  have  their  own  secretaries, 
keep  records  of  their  proceedings,  may  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  call  on  professional 
and  learned  men  for  their  opinions,  and  are 
bound  in  certain  cases  to  consult  the  pontiff 
before  they  come  to  a  decision.  The  num- 
ber and  the  specific  duties  of  the  several 
congregations,  vary  from  time  to  tim^  as 
the  pope  and  his  council  see  fit  to  ordain. 
Besides  these  permanen^congregations,  oth- 
ers are  created  for  special  occasions,  and 
expire  when  their  business  is  closed.  SiX" 
tuM  y.  in  the  year  1587,  established  fifteen 
permanent  congregations,  composed  most  of 
them  of  five  ca^inals  each,  and  none  of  them 
of  less  than  three.  They  were,  I.  The  con- 
gregation of  the  holy  Inquisition ;  the  su- 
preme inquisitorial  tribunal  for  all  Christen- 
dom. In  this  the  pope  presided  in  person. 
II.  The  congregation  on  letters  of  ^prace, 
dispensations,  &c.  III.  The  congregation  on 
the  erection,  union,  and  dismemberment,  of 
churches,  bishoprics,  dtc.  IV.  The  congre- 
gation for  supplying  the  ecclesiastical  states 
wit^  com,  and  preventing  scarcity.  V.  The 
congregation  on  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies. 
VI.  The  congrc^tion  for  providing  and  reg- 
oktimMi  pa]Ml  fleet,  to  consist  of  ten  shipe. 
Vn.  The  cd^regatioii  on  th«  Indei  of  pco* 


hibited  books.  VIII.  The  congregation  for 
interpretingand  executing  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  except  as  to  the  articles  of 
faith.  IX.  The  congregation  for  relief,  in 
cases  of  opwession  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  X.  The  congregation  on  the  uni- 
versity «f  Rome ;  wim  a  general  inspection 
of  all  Catholic  seminariea.  XL  The  coi»- 
g^gation  on  the  difiSerent  orders  of  monks. 
aII.  The  congregation  to  attend  to  the  appli- 
cations of  bishops  and  other  prelates.  XlII. 
Hie  congregation  on  the  roads,  bridges, 
and  aoui^ucts  of  the  Romish  territory. 
XIV.  The  congrcjgation  for  superintendirw 
the  Vatican  pnnting  esublishment.  X  vT 
The  congregation  on  the  applications  of  all 
citizens  of  Um  ecclesiastical  states,  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  See  the  ordinance 
establishing  these  several  congregations,  in 
the  BuUarium  Magnum,  tom.  ii.,  p.  677,  &c. 
Considerable  alterations  were  afterwards 
made,  as  to  the  number,  duties,  and  powers 
of  the  Romish  congregations. — Tr.] 

(3)  Hence  originated  that  important  dis* 
tinction,  which  the  French  and  others  who 
have  had  contests  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
very  frequently  make,  between  the  Roman 
pontiffs  and  the  RomUh  court.  The  court 
IS  often  severely  censured,  while  the  pontiff 
is  spared,  and  that  justly.  For  the  fathera 
and  the  congr^tions,  who  possess  righto 
which  the  pontiff  must  not  infrtnffe,  plot  and 
efi^t  many  things,  without  the  Knowledge 
and  sgainst  the  will  of  the  pontiff. — [It  may 
he  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the 
Romish  church  is  a  political  body,  which  it 
governed  like  other  kingdoms  and  states, 
yet  in  this  commonwealth  every  thing  is 
called  by  a  different  name.  The  ghostly 
king,  is  called  the  pope  or  father ;  his  min- 
isters of  state  are  called  cardinals  ;  bis  en- 
voys of  the  highest  rank,  are  called  legates 
a  latere^  and  those  of  a  lower  order,  a0O»> 
tolical  naneios.  H  is  chancery  is  called  mI*» 
ria ;  his  boards  of  commissioners  and  judieo* 
tures,  are  congregationa ;  his  supreme  co«it 
of  luetics,  is  named  the  rota ;  and  his  cooi^ 
selfors  of  stale,  are  called  auditor*  of  tks 
rs<av(«uditores  T0\m).^8chl.\ 
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^  3.  Respecting  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  this  spiritual  monarchy 
iiowever,  its  own  citizens  disagree  very  much.  And  hence  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  prelate  and  of  his  legates,  is  not  the  same  in  all  9ountries ; 
but  in  some  it  is  more  circumscribed  and  limited,  in  others  mor^  extensive 
and  uncontrolled.  The  pontiff  himself  indeed,  as  well  as  his  couniers 
and  friends,  claim  for  him  the  highest  supremacy ;  for  he  contends  not 
onlv  that  ail  spiritual  power  and  majesty  reside  primarily  in  him  alone, 
and  are  transmitted  in  certain  portions  from  him  to  the  inferior  prelates, 
hut  also  that  his  decisions  made  from  the  chair,  are  correct  beyond  even 
the  suspicion  of  error.  On  the  contrary  very  many,  of  whom  the  French 
are  ^e  most  distinguished,  maintain  that  a  portion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
emanating  immediately  from  Jesus  Christy  is  possessed  by  each  individual 
bishop ;  and  that  the  whole  resides  in  the  pastors  collectively,  or  in  ecclor 
siasticid  councils  duly  called ;  while  the  pontifl^  separately  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  liable  to  err.  This  long  controversy  may  be  reduced  to 
this  simple  question ;  Is  the  Romish  prelate  the  lawgiver  of  the  church, 
or  only  the  guardian  and  executor  of  the  laws  enact^  by  Christ  and  by 
the  church  T  Yet  there  is  no  prospect  that  this  controversy  will  ever  ter- 
minate,  unless  there  should  be  a  great  revolution ;  because  the  parties 
are  not  agreed  respecting  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  it.  (4) 

§  4.  The  Romisn  church  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour  and  glory, 
from  the  time  that  the  native  aspect  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church 
was  portrayed,  and  exhibited  bewre  the  nations  of  Europe,  by<the  efforts 
of  Luther.  For  many  opulent  countries  of  Europe  withdrew  themselves, 
some  of  them  entirely  and  others  in'part,  from  adherence  to  its  laws  and 
institutions ;  and  this  defection  greatly  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs.(5)     Moreover  the  kings  and  princes  who  chose  not  to  abandon 

chapters  by  tho  spiritual  foondert,  with  his 
bulls  of  confirmation,  which  always  cost 
large  snms.  Sdly.  He  draws  the  annate$t 
or  the  incomes  of  the  first  year  of  incun- 
bency,  in  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics. 
4thljr.  He  exacts  a  certain  sum  for  the  badge 
of  nuritual  knighthood  in  the  Romish  charcli, 
or  for  the  paUmm  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops. This  is  properly  a  neckcloth,  which 
answers  to  the  ribandfor  garter  of  secular 
kniffhthood,  and  is  worn  by  distinguished 
preUtes  when  they  say  mass  and  on  the  oth- 
er solemn  occasions.  5thly.  There  are  cer- 
tain cases  reserved  for  the  popes,  (cftta 
reserva/iy)  in  which  no  father  confessor  can 
give  absolution  or  a  dispensation,  and  in 


(4)  Tke  argmaents  used  by  the  friends  of 
the  pontifical  claims,  may  be  seen  in  Rob- 
€H  BtlUrmin^  and  numerous  others,  who 
Inve  written  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  poncifis ; .  and  whose  works  form  a 
kage  colleetion,  made  by  Tkomat  Roectt' 
kerti.  Even  among  the  French,  MaUhew 
FeiitHdier  ktely  defended  the  pontifical 
power,  in  his  book  Sor  Fantorit^  et  inial- 
tibflil^  dee  Papes,  Lnzemboorg,  1734, 8vo. 
The  arguments  commonly  emfHoyed  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  adopted  by  the  French  cler- 
Eand  by  those  who  accord  with  thepi,  nuy 
beet  learned  from  various  writings  of 
Edmrnni  Rieker  and  John  Launoi 

(6)  [Yet  the  popes  still  have  verv  con- 
•idienble  revenoes,  notwithstanding  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  more  beg- 
gmn  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  the  ecclesi- 
Mftical  states,  and  while  the  apostolical  treas- 
ury it  ahrays  verv  poor ;  for  1st.  The  pope 
baa  many  clerical  livings  at  his  dispossJ; 
none  of  which  are  readily  given  tway.  In 
particQiar,  he  disposes  of  all  the  livings 
whose  incumbents  happen  to  die  at  ms 
ooon ;  and  aleo  the  livngs  of  thoae  that  die 
HI  what  are  called  the  pontifieal  months. 
Idly.  Ho  oonfinna  the  election  to  cathedral 


which  the  granting  dispensations  brines  a 
large  revenue  to  the  popes  :  for  example,  in 
matrimonial  cases,  in  tne  relinquishment  of 
the  clerical  ofilice,  monastic  vows,  &c.  And 
IBnally,  the  pope  has  power  to  impose  extra- 
ordinary payments  and  contributions  on  his 
clerical  subjects ;  which  are  called  tubtidieM, 
The  monks  also  must  {)ay  an  annual  sum  to 
the  pope  for  his  protection,  which  is  called 
the  cotUctt.  Thus  the  pope  is  in  reality  an 
opulent  lord,  even  since  the  reformition ; 
and  he  does  not  lack  means  for  enriching 
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the  old  form  of  religion,  learned  from  the  writings  and  discussions  of  the 
ProtestarUSf  much  more  clearly  and  correctly  than  before,  that  the  pontifi 
had  set  up  numberless  claims  without  any  right ;  and  that  if  the  pontifical 
power  should  remain  such  as  i  was  before  Luiher^s  time,  the  civil  gov- 
emmeAts  could  not  possibly  retain  their  dignity  and  majesty.  And  hence, 
partly  by  secret  and  artful  measures,  and  partly  by  open  opposition,  they  eve- 
ry where  set  bounds  to  the  immoderate  ambition  of  the  pontifis,  who  wish- 
ed  to  control  all  things  secular  as  well  as  sacred  according  to  their  own 
pleasure :  nor  did  the  pontiffs  deem  it  prudent  to  avenge  these  darings,  as 
formerly,  by  means  of  interdicts  and  crusades.  Even  the  countries  which 
still  acknowledge  the  pontiff  as  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church,  and 
as  incapable  of  erring,  (and  which  are  called  countries  qfobecUencCf  terras 
obedientisB,)  nevertheless  confine  his  legislative  powers  within  narrower 
limits. 

§  5.  To  repair  in  some  measure  this  very  great  loss,  the  pontiffs  la- 
boured much  more  earnestly  than  their  predecessors  had  done,  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  kingdom  out  of  Europe,  both  among  the  nations  not 
Christian  and  among  the  Christian  sects.  In  this  very  important  business, 
first  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  persons  of  the  other  monastic  orders, 
were  employed.  Yet  if  we  except  the  achievements  of  Francis  Xamer 
and  his  associates  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  very  little  that  was  great  and  splendid  was  accomplished  in  this 
century,  the  arrangements  for  this  business  being  not  yet  perfected.  The 
Portuguese  having  opened  a  passage  to  the  Abyssinians  who  followed  the 
dogmas  and  the  rites  of  the  Monophysites,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
attempts  to  bring  that  nation  under  subjection  to  the  Romish  see.  Hence 
first,  John  Bermudes  was  sent  to  them  decorated  with  the  title  of  patriarch 
of  the  Abyssinians ;  and  afterwards,  this  mission  was  committed  to  fgna^ 
tius  Loyola  and  his  associates.  (6)  Various  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  wars  of  tfee  nation,  which  the  Abyssinian  emperor  hoped  to  terminate 
favourably  by  the  Tiid  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  at  first  to  promise  suc- 

bimself,  notwithstanding  his  publiQ  treasury  sors  lo'Barretut,  Ten  other  Jesuiu  of  in- 
is  always  poor.  For  the  disposal  of  all  these  ferior  rank,  were  joined  with  them.  They 
sums  is  in  his  hands ;  and  he  can  let  a  por-  all  sailed  from  Portugal  in  the  year  1555  ; 
tion  of  them  flow  into  his  treasury,  or  he  but  on  their  arrival  at  Goa,  they  found  that 
can  bestow  them  on  his  relations  and  de-  the  Abyssinian  emperor 'C^iuimf,  was  not 
pendants,  or  apply  them  to  esUblishments  disposed  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  pen- 
that  will  make  his  name  immortal. — Schl.'\  tiff.  Barretus  therefore  stayed  in  India, 
(6)  [Friendly  intercourse  between  the  where  he  was  a  successful  missionary  til] 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  king  of  Por-  his  death.  Oviedus  went  to  Abyssinia  with 
tu^l,  commenced  as  early  aa  the  year  1514,  a  few  companions,  and  was  there  imprison- 
when  the  former  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  ed.  Claudius  had  been  slain/  in  batUe  in 
latter.  In  1521  the  same  emperor,  Dovtcf,  1569,  and  his  brother  and  successor  iliamif^, 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  pope  at  Rome  ;  who  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
returned  a  very  kind  answer.    In  1545  Clau-  After  twenty  years  labour  in  Abyssinia,  (hie- 

*dius  the  son  of  Damdy  applied  to  John  III.  dus  died  A.D.  1577.     His  companions  died 

king  of  Portugal,  to  send  him  several  priests  one  after  another,   till,  in  the  year  1597, 

and  artists.    The  king  applied  to  Loyola^  to  Francis  Lupus  the  last  of  them  expired, 

.designate  some  of  his  followers  for  the  en-  and  left  the  handful  of  Catholics  without  a 

terpriae.     Loyola  did  so  ;  and  the  pope  or-  priest.     See  Nic,  Godignus,  de  Abassino- 

dained  Johi  Nonius  Barretus  of  Portugal,  rum  rebus,  deque  iEthiopie  Patriarchisv  Jo. 

nalriarch  of  Abyssinia ;  Andrew  Oviedus  a  Non.  Barreto  et  Andr.  Oviedo.,  I^aigd.,  1615, 

Neapolitan,  biahop  of  Nice ;  and  Melehior  8vo,  and  Od.  Raynald^s  Annales  Eccles 

Comerius  of  Portugal,  bishop  of  Hierapolis ;  on  the  years  specified. — Tr.] 
the  two  last  to  be  coadjutors  and  sucees- 
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cess  to  the  enterprise.  But  in  process  of  time  it  appeared,  that  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  principles  of  their  progenitors  was  too 
??trong  to  be  eradicated ;  and  with  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Jesuits 
nearly  lost  all  hope  of  success  among  them.(7) 

§  6.  To  the  Copts  or  Egyptians,  who  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Abyssinians  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical  custortis,  ChrisiopJier  Roderic^  a 
famous  Jesuit,  was  sent  by  authority  of  Fiu9  IV.  in  the  year  1562.  He 
returned  to  Rome  with  nothing  but  fair  words,  although  he  had  laboured 
to  overcome  GtUniely  then  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria^  with  very  rich 
presents  and  with  subtle  arguments.  (8)  But  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
in  the  year  1594,  when  Clement  VIII.  was  head  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
envoys  of  an  Alexandrian  patriarch  whose  name  was  likewise  Gabriel^  ap. 
peared  as  suiters  at  Rome ;  which  caused  very  great  exultation  at  the 
time  among  the  friends  of  the  Romish  court.(9)  But  this  embassy  is  justly 
suspected  by  ingenuous  men  even  of  the  Romish  community ;  and  it  was 
probably  contrived  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  to  em- 
brace more  readily  the  communion  of  the  Roman  pontiflr.(lO)  Nothing 
certainly  occurred  afterwards  in  Egypt,  to  indicate  any  partiality  of  the 
Copts  towards  the  Romans. — A  part  of  the  Armenians  had  long  manifested 
a  veneration  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  however  quitting  the  institu- 
tions  and  rites  of  their  Others ;  of  which  more  will  be  said  when  we  come 
to  the  history  of  the  Oriental  church.  A  larger  accession  was  anticipated 
firom  Serapwn  a  man  of  wealth  and  devoted  to  the  Romans,  who,  though 
the  Armenians  had  two  patriarchs  already,  was  created  a  third  patriarclf 
in  the  year  1593,  in  order  to  free  his  nation  from  oppressive  debt.  But 
he  was  soon  after  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  other  Armenians ;  and  with  him  all  the  delightful  anticipations 
of  the  Romans  came  to  nothing.(ll) 

§  7.  In  the  year  1551,  a  great  contest  arose  among  the  Nestorians,  or 
Oialdeans  as  they  are  called,  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch ; 
one  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamas,  and  another  Suhka,     The  latter 

(7)  See  Joh  Ludolf^a  Historia  ^thio-  embMsy  which  Baronius  so  exulttngly  ez- 
fNca ;  and  the  notes  on  that  history,  passim,  tola.  But  he  em  very  much  when  he  anp- 
Mieh.  Geddett  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  poses,  that  only  Richard  Simon  relying  on 
p.  120,  ^.  Henry  U  GraruTM  Dias.  de  the  fallacioua  teatimony  of  George  Dousti, 
UL  conversion  dea  Abyaains,  p.  25,  which  ia  has  opposed 4t.  For  Thomas  a  Jesu  a  Car- 
the  ninth  of  the  Diaa  aubjeinad  to  Jerome  raelite,  did  ao  ;  lib.  ti.  de  converaione  om- 
hM'M  Voyage  Hiatorique  d'Ahyaainie ;  nium  gentium  procuranda  ;  and  othera'have 
Malik.  VeysM.  U  Croze^  Histoire  du  Chria-  done  so.  See  Mich.  Geddes,  Church  His- 
tianisme  en  Ethiopie,  Ht.  ii.,  p.  90,  &c.  tory  of  Ethiopia,  p.  231,  232.     [Whoever 

(8)  Franc,  Sackimu,  Historia  Societat.  reads  the  documenta  muat  be  sensible  that 
Jesu,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  r.  Euseb.  Renaudot^  Hia-  they  all  bear  the  marka  of  being  the  compo- 
loria  Patriaicbar.  Alezandrin.,  p.  611.  And  aition  of  one  peraon,  though  they  profeaa  to 
especially,  the  Hiatoira  de  la  Compagnie  de  bo  the  letters  of  several  different  peraona. 
Jesus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  314,  &c.  The  reader  will  alao  be  surprised  to  find  how 

(9)  The  documenta  of  thia  embaasy,  em-  perfectly  at  home  the  writer  aeema  to  be, 
blaxoned  with  a  aplendid  exordium,  are  sub-  when  trumpeting  the  claims  of  the  pontiff 
joiiied  by  Comot  Baroniue  to  the  aizth  vol-  tp  unit eraal  lordship,  and  when  detailing  the 
ume  of  his  Annales  Eccles.,  p.  707,  dec.  a&irs  of  the  Romish  chureh. — Tr."] 

(p.  691-706],  ed.  Antwerp.  (11)  See  the  Nouveanx  Mcmoirea  des 

(10)  Eusilmu  RenoMdoti  in  hia  Hiatoria  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jeaua  dans  k 
Patriaichar.  Alexandrinor.,p.611,  612,  haa    Levant,  tom.  iii.,  p.  \S^  183. 
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made  a  journey  to  Rome^  and  was  there  consecrated  in  the  year  1558,  by 
Julius  llLf  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  JuUus  gave  to  this  new  patri- 
arch of  the  Chaldeans  the  name  of  John ;  and  sent  with  him  on  his  return 
to  his  country,  several  persons  well  skilled  in  the  Syrian  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Romish  dominion  among  the  Nestorians.  From 
that  time  onward  the  Nestorians  became  split  into  two  Mictions ;  and  were 
often  brought  into  the  most  inuninent  peril,  by  the  opposing  interests  and 
contests  of  their  patriarchs.(12)  The  Nestorians  on  the  seacoast  of  India, 
who  are  commonly  called  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas^  were  cruelly  har> 
assed  by  the  Portuguese,  to  induce  them  to  exchange  the  religion  of  their 
fitthers  which  was  much  more  simple  than  the  Roman,  for  the  Romish 
worship.  The  consummation  of  this  business  was  reserved  for  Alexius 
MenexeSf  archbishop  of  <jroa;  who  near  the  close  of  the  century,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  compelled  those  miserable,  reluctating,  and  unwilling 
people,  by  means  of  amazing  severities,  to  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  These  violent  proceedings  of  Menezes  and  his  associates, 
have  met  the  disapprobation  of  pei*sons  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  equity 
in  the  Romish  community.(ld) 

§  8.  Most  of  these  missionaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  treated  the  Chris, 
tians  whom  they  wished  to  overcome,  unkindly  and  unreasonably.  For 
they  not  only  required  them  to  give  up  the  opinions  in  which  they  differed 
from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  and  to  recognise  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  a  lawgiver  and  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  the  earth ;  but  they 
also  opposed  sentiments  that  deserved  toleration,  nay,  such  as  were  sound 
%nd  coiisonant  to  the  scriptures;  insisted  on  the  abrogation  of  customs* 
rites,  and  institutions,  that  had  come  down  from  former  times,  and  were 
not  prejudicial  to  the  truth  ;'and  in  short,  required  their  entire  worship  to 
be  conducted  after  the  Romish  &shion.  The  Romish  court  indeed  found 
at  length  by  experience,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  indiscreet, 
and  that  it  was  not  suited  to  the  successful  extension  of  me  empire  of  the 
pontiff.  Accordingly  the  great  business  of  missions  came  gradually  to  be 
conducted  in  a  more  wise  and  temperate  manner ;  and  the  missionaries 
were  directed  to  make  it  their  sole  olject,  to  bring  these  Christians  to  be- 
come  suljects  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  renounce  professedly  at  least  such 
opinions  ad  had  been  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils ;  while  all 
other  things,  doctrines  as  well  as  the  practices  of  their  fathers,  were 
to  remain  inviolate.  And  this  plan  was  supported  by  certain  learned 
divines,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  though  not  always  successfully  and 
fidrly,  that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  Christians  and  those  of  the  Romish  church,  pro- 
vided  they  were  estimated  correctly  and  truly,  and  not  according  to  the 
artificial  definitions  and  subtleties  of  the  Scholastic  doctors.  This  plan  of 
using  moderation,  was  more  serviceable  to  the  Romish  interests  than  the 
old  plan  of  severity,  yet  it  did  not  produce  all  the  effects  its  authors  antiei. 
pated. 

§  9.  In  guarding  and  fortifying  the  church  against  the  attacks  and  wiles 

(12)  Jo9.  Simon  Aa$emMn*»  BiUiotheca  Christiaiiisme  det  Indes,  livr.  ii.,  p.  88,  dte. 
OnenUlis  Clementina- Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt-  [Claud,  Buehman^t  Christian  Retearchea 
li.,  p.dxiT.  See  below,  in  the  history  of  the  in  Asia,  p.  8ft,  dtc.  M.  GtditM^  Hist,  of 
OrienUl  charch.  the  Malabar  Chnrch,  toad..  1694,  8vft  — 

(13)  Mm,  Vey»»,  la  Croze,  Histoire  du  TrA 
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of  adTeraaries  without  and  adversaries  within,  no  little  pains  were  taken 
at  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Luther  onward.  For  that  most  effectual  method 
of  subduing  heretics,  by  crusades^  being  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  alter- 
ed  state  not  only  of  the  Romish  authority  but  of  all  Europe,  recourse  to 
other  means  and  other  policy  for  preserving  the  church,  became  neces- 
sary.  Hence  the  terrible  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition^  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  admitted,  were  fortified  and  regulated  by  new  provisions. 
Colleges  were  erected  here  and  there,  in  which  young  men  were  trained 
by  continual  practice,  to  the  best  methods  of  disputing  with  the  adversaries 
of  the  pope.  The  ingress  into  the  church  of  books  that  might  corrupt  the 
minds  of  its  members,  was  prevented  or  rendered  extremely  difficult,  by 
means  of  what  were  called  expwrgatory  and  prohibUory  indiceSf  drawn  up 
by  the  most  sagacious  men.  The  cultivation  of  literature  was  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  clergy,  and  high  rewards  were  held  out  to  those  who 
aspired  to  pre-eminence  in  learning.  The  young  were  much  more  solidly 
instructed  in  the  precepts  and  first  principles  of  religion,  than  before :  and 
many  other  means  for  the  safety  of  the  church  were  adopted.  Thus  the 
greatest  evils  often  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  And  the  advantages 
arising  from  these  and  pther  regulations,  would  not  perhaps  quite,  to  the 
present  times,  have  been  realized  by  the  Romish  church,  if  the  heretics  had 
not  boldly  invaded  and  >laid^  waste  her  territories. 

§  10.  As  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  control,  defend,  and  en- 
large their  empire  principally  by  means  of  the  religious  orders  [or  monks], 
who  from  various  causes  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  pontiffs  than 
the  other  clergy  and  the  bishops,  it  became  very  necessary,  after  the  un- 
successfiil  contest  with  Luther^  that  some  new  oraer  should  be  established, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  pontifical  interests,  and  making  it  their  great  busi- 
ness  to  recover  if  possible  what  was  lost,  to  repair  what  was  injured,  and 
to  fortify  and  guard  what  remained  entire*  For  the  two  orders  of  Mendu 
cmUSy  [the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans],  by  whom  especially  the  pontifib 
had  governed  the  church  for  some  centuries  with  the  best  effects,  had  from 
several  causes  lost  no  small  part  of  their  reputation  and  influence,  and 
therefore  could  not  subserve  the  interests  of  the  church  as  efficiently  and 
successfully  as  heretofore.  Such  a  new  society  as  the  necessities  of  the 
church  demanded,  was  found  in  that  noted  and  most  powerful  order,  which 
assumed  a  name  from  Jesus^  and  was  commonly  called  the  society  of  the 
JttmU ;  but  by  its  enemies  it  was  named  the  society  of  LoyoUteSy  or  (from  . 
the  Spanish  name^f  its  founder)  the  MghisU.{\\)  The  founder  of  it, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  was  a  Spanish  Imight,  first  a  soldier  and  then  a  fanatic, 

(14)  The  principal  writers  conceminff  the  &c.  (by  Pierre  Quesne^  BurAomm^  Bhuard^ 

order  of  JesuiU,  are  enumerated  by  Chru'  to  A.D.  1572),  ed.  2d,  Utretcht,  1741, 8  vols. 

Ufker  Aug.  Saligt  Hiatoria  Angnstans  Con-  12mo.    Histoire  generate  de  la  naissance  et 

fessionia,  torn,  ii.,  p.  73,  dec.     [Of  these,  the  des  progrda  de  h  Comp.  de  Jesus  (by  Ckrit' 

most  Taluable  aa  general  works,  are  the  fol-  toph.  Coudreite  and  Iahus  Air.  le  Paige) 

lowing :  Hiatoria  Soctetaiis  Jesu,  to  the  year  6.  vols.  12mo,  Amsterd.,"  1761, 1767.     Ea- 

1625,  in  6  vols.  foL,  by  members  of  the  so-  say  of  a  new  history  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 

dety :    vit.,   part  i.  by  Nic.   OrUndinuM,  (in  German :  to  1665),  Berlin  and  Halle, 

Ant^  1620 ;  part  ii.  by  Fr,  SMcchimSy  ibid. ;  1769;  1770,  2  vols.  8vo ;  General   Hist  of 

part  iii.  and  ir.  by  the  same,  Rome,  1649,  the  Jesuits  from  the  rise  of  the  order  to  the 

1652 ;   part  ▼.  by  Pet.  Pottinus  and  Jos.  present  time  (in  Germ.),  by  Pet.  Phi,  Wolf, 

JusemeiuM,  Rome,  1661  and  1710 ;  part  tI.  ed.  2d,  Lips.,  1803,  4  vols.  8vo.    Pragmatic 

by  Ji(/.  Corioro,  Rome,  1750.     Also,  His-  Hist,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  from  their  orupn 

tain  dee  raligieoz  de  U  Compagoie  de  Jeena.  to  the  present  time,  (in  Germ.),  by  Jo.  Ckr. 
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an  illiterate  man,  but  of  an  exuberant  imagination.(15)    After  varioiM 
changes,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said,  was  there  trained  by  the  in- 


Harenberg,  Halle,  1760,  2  vols.  4to.  The 
two  last  are  considered  the  best  summaries. 
—TV.] 

(15)  Many  biographies  of  Loyola  have  been 
comjjosed  by  his  followers ;  most  of  which 
are  rather  eulogies  of  the  man,  than  simple 
correct  statements  of  facts.  They  transmute 
conmion'  events  into  prodigies.  [Of  this 
class  is  Jo.  Pet.  Maffei,  de  vita  et  moribus 
fi.  P.  Ignatii  Loyola ;  Douay,  1661,  12mo. 
— Schl^  Recently  a  Frenchman,  who  calls 
himself  Hercules  JKasiel  de  SelvCy  [an  ana- 
gram  of  his  real  name,  CharUt  le  Viert 
a  bookseller  at  the  Hague. — Tr.1,  has  com- 
posed a  history  of  Loyola,  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  ingenuousness,  if  we  except  his  own 
witty  remarks.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  entitled :  Histoire  de  Tadmirable  Dom 
Inigo  de  Guipuscoa,  (which  is  the  Spanish 
name  of  IgiuUius)^  Chevalier  de  la  vierge  et 
Fondateur  de  la  Monarchie  de  Inighistes ; 
printed  at  the  Hague,  1736,  and  again  1739, 
8vo. — [Jgnatius  Loyola  was  bom  at  thcT 
castle  of  Loyola,  in  the  district  of  Guipus- 
coa, in  Biscay,  Spain,  A.D.  1491.  Tramed 
up  in  ignorance  and  in  vice,  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  early  became  a 
soldier,  and  bravely  commanded  Pampeluna, 
when  besieged  by  the  French  in  1521. 
Here  he  had  his  leg  broken ;  and  during  a 
long  confinement,  amused  himself  with  read- 
ing romances.  A  Spanish  legend  of  certain 
saints  beinff  put  into  his  hands,  led  him  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  become  a  saint. 
He  first  visited  the  shrine  of  the  holy  virgin, 
at  Montserrat  in  Catalonia ;  hung  his  arms 
on  her  altar,  and  devoted  himself  to  her,  as 
her  knight,  March  24th,  1622.  He  next 
went  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  to  Manresa, 
and  spent  a  year  among  the  poor  in  the  hos- 
pital. Here  he  wrote  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, a  book  which  was  not  pnnted  till  many 
years  after.  He  next  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Land.  From  Barcelona  he  sailed  to  Italy, 
obtained  the  blessing  of  the  pope,  proceeded 
to  Venice,  and  emluirked  for  Joppa,  where 
he  arrived  in  August,  and  reached  Jerusalem 
in  Sept.,  1523.    After  satisfying  his  curiosi- 

g,  he  returned  bv  Venice  and  Genoa  to 
arcelona,  where  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Latin,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  or 
A.D.  1526,  removed  to  Alcala,  (Complu- 
tum),  and  commenced  reading  philosophy. 
His  strange  appearance  and  manner  of  life 
Tendered  him  suspected,  and  caused  him  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  mquisilors.  They 
released  him  however,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  attempt  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion till  after  four  years*  study.    Unwilling 


to  submit  to  this  restramt,  he  went  to  Salt^ 
manca ;  and  pursuing  the  same  course  there, 
he  was  again  apprehended,  and  Uid  under 
the  same  restriction.  He  therefore  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  Feb.,  1528.  Her* 
he  lived  by  begging,  spent  much  time  in 
giving  religious  exhortations,  and  prosecuted 
a  course  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Sev- 
eral young  men  of  a  kindred  spint,  (among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Francis  JTovter, 
the  aoosUe  of  the  Indies),  united  with  him 
in  a  kind  of  monastic  association,  in  1534. 
At  first  they  were  but  seven  in  number,  but 
they  increased  to  ten.  At  length  they 
agreed  Cb  leave  Paris,  and  to  meet  in  Jana- 
ary,  1537,  at  Venice.  Loyola  went  to  Spain 
to  settle  some  afiairs ;  preached  there  with 
great  effect,  and  at  the  time  appointed  joined 
his  associates  at  V-enice.  As  they  purposed 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  they 
went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  papal  benedic- 
tion, and  returned  to  Venice.  But  the  war 
with  the  Turks  now  suspended  all  inter- 
course with  Palestine,  and  they  could  not 
obtain  a  passage.  Not  to  be  idle,  they  dis- 
persed themselves  over  thie  country,  and 
preached  everywhere.  Rome  now  became 
their  place  of  rendezvous.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, Ignatius  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
mg  a  new  and  peculiar  order  of  monks.  His 
companions  came  into  the  plan ;  and  in 
1540,  they  applied  to  Paul  III.,  who  con- 
firmed their  institution  with  some  limitations, 
and  afterwards,  in  1543,  without  those  limit- 
ations. Loyola  was  chosen  general  of  the 
order  in  1541  He  resided  constantly  at 
Rome,  while  his  companions  spread  them- 
selves everywhere,  labouring  to  convert 
Jews  and  heretics,  to  reform  the  vicious,  and 
inspire  men  with  a  religious  spirit.  His  sect 
increased  rapidly ;  and  among  the  new  mem- 
bers, were  three  females.  But  tbey  gave 
Loyola  so  much  trouble,  that  he  appliM  to 
the  pope  for  a  decree  releasing  them  from 
their  vow,  and  ordaining  that  the  society 
should  never  be  cumbered  with  female  mem- 
bers any  more.  After  obtaining  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  order  in  1550,  from  Julius  III., 
he  wished  to  resign  his  generalship  over  it ; 
but  his  associates  would  not  consent,  and 
he  remained  their  general  till  his  death,  July 
31st,  1556.  He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
A.D.  1609,  and  enrolled  among  the  saints 
by  Gregory  XV.  A.D.  1622.  When  Loyolm 
died,  his  society  consisted  of  over  1000  per- 
sons ;  who  possessed  about  100  houses,  and 
were  divided  into  12  provinces,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Aragon, 
Castile,  the  sooth  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
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gtriK^ons  and  councils  of  certain  wise  and  acute  men,  so  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  found  such  a  society  as  the  state  of  the  church  then  required.(16) 
§  1 1.  The  Jesuits  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  monks  and  the 
mcuiar  clergy^  and  approach  near  to  the  order  of  regtdar  canons.  For 
while  they  live  secluded  from  the  multitude  and  are  under  vows,  like  monks, 
yet  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  onerous  duties  of  monies^  the  canon- 
ical hours,  SLnd  the  like^  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  for  writing  books,  guiding  the  minds  of  the  religious, 
and  other  services  useful  to  the  church.  The  whole  society  is  divided  into 
three  classes ;  namely,  the  professors f  who  live  in  houses  of  the  professors; 
the  Scholastics^  who  teach  ^outh  in  their  colleges  ;  and  the  novices,  who  re- 
aide  in  the  houses  erected  especially  for  them.  The  professors^  in  addition 
to  the  three  common  vows  of  monks,  are  bound  by  a  fourth,  by  which  they 
engage  before  God  that  they  will  instantly  go  wherever  the  Roman  pontiff 
shall  at  any  time  bid  them ;  and  they  have  no  revenues,  or  are  Mendicants 
and  live  on  the  bounties  of  the  pious.  The  others,  and  especially  the  resi- 
dents in  the  colleges^  have  very  ample  possessions,  and  must  afford  assistance 
when  necessary  to  the  professors.  If  compared  with  the  other  classes,  the 
professors  are  few  in  number,  and  are  generally  men  of  prudence,  skilful 
in  business,  of  much  experience,  learned, — ^in  a  word,  true  and  perfect  Jes- 
uits. The  others  are  Jesuits  only  in  a  looser  sense  of  the  term ;  and  are 
rather  associates  of  the  Jesuits,  than  real  Jesuits.  The  mjrsteries  of  the 
society  are  imparted  only  to  a  few  of  the  professors,  aged  men,  of  long  ex. 
perience,  and  of  the  most  tried  characters ;  the  rest  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  them.(17) 


Bniil,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies.  See 
BayUy  Diet.  hist,  crit.,  article  Loyola,  and 
SckrceckhU  Kirchengescb.  aeitder  Reform., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  516,  Ac.— Tr.] 

(16)  Not  only  Protestants  bnt  also  many 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  men  of  learning 
tnd  discrimination,  deny  that  Loyola  had 
learning  enough  to  compose  the  writings  as- 
cribed to  him,  or  genius  enough  to  form 
soch  a  society  as  origmated  from  him.  On 
the  contrary,  they  say,  that  some  very  wise 
tnd  superior  men  guided  and  controlled  his 
mind;  and  that  letter  educated  men  than 
be,  composed  the  works  which  bear  his 
name.  See  Mick.  Geddes,  Miscellaneous 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  429.  Most  of  his  wri- 
tings are  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  Jo.  de  pMncOy  his  secretary.  See  M. 
V.  la  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christ.  d'Ethiopie, 
p.  55,  271.  His  spiritual  Exercises  (Ezer- 
citia  Spiritualia),  the  Benedictines  say,  were 
Innscribed  from  the  work  of  a  Spanish  Ben- 
edictine, whose  name  was  Cisneros.  See 
Jordan^  Vie  de  Mr.  la  Croze,  p.  83,  &c. 
Hie  constitntions  of  the  society,  it  is  said, 
were  drawn  up  by  Laiiuz  and  Salmeron^  two 
learned  men  who  were  among  his  first  asso- 
ciates. See  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jeens,  torn,  i.,  p.  115,  dec. 

(17)  [The  general  of  the  order  held  his 
oflice  for  life,  under  certain  limitations ;  was 

Vol  ni— M 


to  reside  constantly  at  Rome ;  and  had  a  se- 
lect council  to  advise  him,  and  to  execute 
his  orders.  His  authority  over  the  whole 
order,  and  over  every  person,  business,  and 
thing,  connected  with  it,  was  absolute ;  nor 
was  he  accountable  to  any  earthly  su- 
perior, except  the  pope.  Over  each  prov- 
mce  was  a  provincial,  whose  power  was 
equally  despotic  over  his  portion  of  the 
society.  He  visited  and  inspected  all  the 
houses  of  his  province,  required  regular 
monthly  returns  to  be  made  to  him  from 
every  section  of  the  province  of  all  that  was 
transacted,  learned,  or  contemplated;  and 
then  made  returns,  every  three  months  to 
the  general.  Every  person  belonging  to  the 
order  was  continually  inspected,  and  trained 
to  implicit  obedience,  secrecy,  and  fidelity  to 
the  order.  The  whole  society  was  like  a 
regular  army,  completely  officered,  trained  to 
service,  and  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man, 
who  stood  at  the  pope's  right  hand.  See 
the  constitution  of  the  society,  as  published 
by  Hospinian,  Historia  Jes'uitica,  lib.  i., 
cap.  4,  &c.  The  secret  instructions  to  the 
provincials,  and  to  subordinate  organs  and 
members  of  the  society,  were  totally  un- 
known, ibr  the  most  part,  to  any  persons  ex- 
cept those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
The  general  rules  and  artifices,  by  which  in- 
dividuals were  to  insinuate  themselves  erery 
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§  13.  The  Romi^  church  since  the  time  it  lost  dominion  over  so  many 
nations,  owes  more  to  this  siogle  society,  than  to  al]  its  other  ministers  and 
resources.  This  being  spread  in  a  short  time  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  every  where  confirmed  the  wavering  nations,  and  restrained  the 
progress  of  sectarians :  it  gathered  into  the  Romish  church  a  great  multi* 
tude  of  worshippers  among  the  barbarous  and  noost  distant  nations :  it  bold, 
ly  took  the  field  against  the  heretics,  and  sustained  for  a  long  time  ahnost 
tdone  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  by  its  dexterity  and  acuteness  in  reasoning, 
entirely  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  old  disputants :  by  personal  address,  by 
skilland  sagacity  in  the  management  of  worldly  business,  by  the  knowledge 
of  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  other  means,  it  conciliated  the  good, 
will  of  kings  and  princes :  by  an  ingenious  acconunodation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  morals  to  the  propensities  of  men,  it  obtained  almost  the  sole  direc- 
tion  of  the  minds  of  kings  and  magistrates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Domin. 
icans  and  other  more  rigid  divines  :(18)  and  every  where,  it  most  studious, 
ly  guarded  the  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate  from  sustaining  farther  loss. 
All  these  things  procured  for  the  society  immense  resources  and  wealth, 
and  the  highest  reputation ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  excited  vast  envy, 
very  numerous  enemies,  and  frequently  exposed  the  society  to  the  most  im- 
minent perils.  Ail  the  religious  orders,  the  leading  men,  the  public  schools, 
and  the  magistrates,  united  to  bear  down  the  Jesuits ;  and  they  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  books,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ruinous  both  to  religion 
and  to  the  ^tate,  than  such  a  society  as  this.  In  some  countries,  as  France, 
Poland,  and  others,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  public  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, traitors,  and  parricides,  and  were  banished  with  ignominy.(19)  Yet  the 
prudence,  or  if  you  choose,  the  cunning  of  the  association,  quieted  all  these 
movements,  and  even  turned  them  dexterously  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
power,  and  to  the  fortification  of  it  against  all  future  machinations.(20) 


where,  tnd  obtain  for  the  society  dominion 
and  control  overall  persons  and  transactions, 
were  also  among  the  mysteries  of  the  society. 
Two  copies  of  them  however,  the  one  larger 
and  more  minute  than  the  other,  entitled 
Privata  Monita  Societatis  Jean,  and  Secreta 
Monita,  &c.,  were  said  to  have  been  ob* 
tained,  the  first  from  a  ahip  boand  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  and 
the  other  found  in  the  Jesuits*  college  at 
Paderbom.  But  the  Jesuits  have  always 
end  constantly  denied  their  genuinehess; 
nor  have  the  world  the  means  of  substan- 
tiating their  authenticity,  except  by  their 
coincidence  with  the  vismle  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits.  According  to  these  writings,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  published  during  the 
two  last  centuries,  nothing  could  be  more 
crafty  and  void  of  all  fixed  moral  principle, 
than  the  general  policy  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
SckroeckVa  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  647,  Ac.— Tr.] 

(18)  Before  the  Jesuits  arose,  the  Do- 
minicans alone  had  the  control  of  ^he  con- 
sciences of  the  European  kings  and  princes. 
But  they  were  superseded  in  all  the  courts, 
bj  the  Jesuits.    See  W^Jlk.  du  Peyrai.  An- 


tiquit^s  de  la  Chapelle  de  France,  lib.  i.,  p. 
822,  dLc. 

(19)  Histoire  de  la  Compapfnie  de  Jesns, 
tome  iii.,  p.  48,  dec.  Boulay^s  Historia 
AcAd.  Paris.,  torh.  vi.,  p.  559-648,  and  in 
many  other  places;  and  a  great  number 
of  writers,  especially  those  among  the  Jan- 
senists. — [The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
France  A.D.  1594 ;  but  permitted  to  return 
again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century.  Xh^y  were  expelled  from  Venice 
in  160*6,  from  Poland  in  1607,  and  from  Bo- 
hemia in  16 18 ;  to  the  last-named  place  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  return  two  years 
after.— TV.] 

(20)  [It  was  under  LaineZy  the  general  of 
the  order  next  after  Loyola^  that  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  entered  freely  into  the  society.  Jj^rfri- 
fuz  possessed  a  peculiar  craftiness  and  dex- 
terity in  managing  affairs,  and  was  frequently 
led  by  it  into  low  and  6nwortfay  tricks.  His 
ruling  passion  was  ambition ;  which  however 
he  knew  how  to  conceal  from  the  inexpe- 
rienced most  artfully,  under  a  veil  of  humil- 
ity and  piety.  Under  him  the  society  as- 
sumed a  graver  and  mora  manly  charactei; 
than  under  his  enthusiaatic  and  often  ludi- 
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§  13.  The  ponti£&  who  governed  the  Latin  or  Romish  church  in  this 
ceritury,  after  Alexander  VI.  [1493-1503],  Pius  III.  [1603],  JuUus  II. 
[1503],  Leo  X.  [1503-1521],  and  Adrian  VI.  [1521-1628J,  who  have  been 
ah-eady  mentioned,  were  CtemerU  VII.  [1523-1534],  of  the  Medicean  fem- 
Uy  ;(21)  Paul  III.  [1534-1540],  of  the  illustrious  femily  of  Farnese5(22) 
Julms  III.  [1550-1555],  who  was  previously  called  John  Maria  de 
Manle  ,-(23)  marceUus  II.  [1655],  whose  name,  before  his  pontificate,  was 
MarceUus  Cervimu  ,*(24)  jPauZ  IV.  [1555-1559],  whose  name  was  John 
Peter  Caraffd;{2b)  Pius  IV.  [1560-1566],  who  claimed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  bore  the  name  of  John  Angelas  de  Medi- 
CIS  ,*(26)  Pius  V.  [1566-1572],  a  Dominican  monk,  whose  name  was  Mi* 
chael  GhisleruSf  a  man  of  a  sour  temper  and  excessive  austerity,  who  is 

and  the  mother  of  the  last,  were  his  iUegiti- 
mate  children. — Sehl.1 

(23)  I*  This  was  the  worthy  pontiff,  who 
was  scarcely  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  when 
he  bestowed  the  canlinal*s  h^U  on  the  keeper 
of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among 
the  lowest  of  the  populace,  and  who  wiu 
also  the  infamous  object  of  his  unnatural 
pleasures.  See  Tkuamu,  lib.  vi.  and  zr.**- 
HottingeTj  Hist  Eccles.,  torn,  r.,  p.  572, 
dec.,  and  more  especially  Sleidan,  Historia, 
lib.  zxi.,  folio,  m.  609. — ^When  JuUus  was 
reproached  by  the  cardinals  for  introducina 
such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred 
colle^  a  person  who  had  neither  learning, 
nor  Tinue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impu- 
dently  replied  by  askmff  them.  What  merit 
or  virtue  they  had  found  in  him,  that  could 
induce  them  to  place  him  {JuUus)  in  the 
papal  chair r'—AToc/.] 

(24)  [He  reigned  only  twenty-two  days. 
See  Sarpit  1.  c,  tome  ii.,  p.  139. — SeU.} 

(25)  [**  Nothing  could  exceed  the  arro- 
gance and  ambition  of  this  Tiolcnt  and  impet- 
uous pontiff,  as  appears  from  his  treatment 
of  queen  Elixahetk.  See  BwmeVt  History 
of  the  Reformation. — It  was  he  who,  by  a 
bull,  pretended  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  prir- 
ilesre  and  quality  of  an  independent  kingdom ; 
and  it  was  he  also  who  first  instituted  the 


crous  predecessor ;  and  its  constitution  was 
a  master-piece  of  artful  policy,  rendering  it 
a  terrible  army,  that  dared  to  undermme 
states,  to  rend  the  church,  and  CTen  to  men- 
ace the  pope.  See  the  Versuch  einer  neuen 
C^Mcb.  des  Jesuiterordens,  toI.  ii. — &A/.] 

(21)  [CUmenl  VII.  was  a  bastard;  but 
Lto  X.  removed  this  stain,  by  an  act  of  leffiti- 
nation.  His  political  sagacity  was  such  as 
would  better  have  adorned  the  character  of 
a  mmister  of  state,  than  a  minister  of  Christ. 
Civil  history  informs  us,  on  what  principles 
be  acted  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  See, 
concerning  him,  Jac,  ZitgUr^a  Historta 
Clementis  VII.,  in  Schelhcrn*  Amoenitat. 
Historis  eccles.  et  litter.,  vol.  i.,  p.  210, 
Ac.,  and  Sarpi't  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Trente,  tome  i,  p.  61,  dtc. — Sckl.] 

(22)  Respecting  P«W  III.  there  has  in 
our  age  been  much  learned  discussion,  be- 
tween cardinal  Qutnns,  and  several  distin- 
gwshed  men,  as  Kiesling^  Sckelhom^  and 
ochen ;  the  former  maintaining  that  he  was 
ft  good  and  eminent  man,  and  me  latter,  that 
he  ,was  a  crafty  and  perfidious  character. 
See  Qmnmu  de  (testis  Pauli  III.  Famesii. 
Brixi«,  1 745, 4to.  [And  Sehelhom'a  Epit- 
tola  de  cottsilio  de  emendanda  ecclesia,  Zu- 
rich, 1748, 4to.  Qutrtm,  ad  catholicum  ae- 
4|aumque  lectorem  animadversiones  in  epis- 
toUm  Schelhomii,  BrcK^ie,  1747.  Schel- 
konCt  second  Epistle,  1748,  4to.  JTtes- 
lmg*a  Epistob  de  Gestis  Pauli  III.,  Lips., 
1747.  Concerning  this  pope  in  general,  and 
raspecting  his  views  in  regard  to  a  general 
ooundl,  see  Sarfi^a  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Trente,  tome  i.,  p.  131,  &c.  Thus  much 
is  dear,  from  the  discussioDs  of  these  learn- 
ed men,  that  Paul  III.  was  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  and  therefore  better  fitted 
to  be  a  statesman,  than  the  head  of  the 
church.  His  whole  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  conncQ  forced  upon  him  by  the  cudinals, 
proves  this.  That  in  his  youth  he  was  a 
great  debauchee,  appears  from  his  two  grand- 
sons, Famese  aiid  Sforza,  whom  he  created 
cardinals,  and  of  whom  the  father  of  the  first 


Index  o/vrokAiUd  books,  mentioned  above, 

"  (26)  [His  family  was  very  remotely,  if  at 
aH,  descended  firom  the  Medicean  family  d 
Florence.  His  character  seemed  to  be  to- 
tally changed,  by  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
dignity.  The  affable,  obliging,  disinterested, 
ei^  abstemious  cardinal,  Mcame  sn  unsocial, 
selfish,  and  voluptuous  pope.  So  long  as  the 
council  of  Trent  continued,  which  he  con- 
trolled more  by  craft  and  cunnhig  than  bf 
direct  authority,  he  was  rery  reserved ;  bat 
afler  its  termination,  he  showed  himself  with- 
out disguise  in  his  true  cbsracter.  This  also 
may  deserve,  notice,  that  this  pope,  in  the  year 
1564,  allowed  the  communion  m  both  kinds, 
in  the  diocese  of  Mayence;  which  aUowtnoo 
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now  accounted  by  the  Romanists  a  saint  ;(27)  Gregory  XIIL  [1572-158519 
previously  cardinal  Hugo  Buancompagno  ;{2S)  Sixtus  V.  [1585-1^90^ 
a  Franciscan,  called  MorUahus  before  his  advancement  to  the  papal  throne^ 
who  excelled  all  the  rest  in  vigour  of  mind,  pride,  magnificence,  and  other  vir- 
lues  and  vices  ;  Urban  VIII.  [1590],  Gregory  XIV.  [1590-1591],  ItmocetA 
IX.  [1591] ;  (these  three  reigned  too  short  a  time  to  distinguish  them, 
selves) ;  [Clement  VIII.,  1592-1605].  Some  of  these  were  more,  and  oth- 
ers less  meritorious  ;(29)  yet  if  compared  with  most  of  those  that  ruled  the 
church  before  the  reformation  by  Luther^  they  were  all  wise  and  good  men. 
For  since  the  rise  of  so  many  opposers  of  the  Romish  power,  both  within 
and  without,  the  cardinals  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  not  commit  the  arduous  government  of  the  church  to  a  per. 
son  openly  vicious,  or  to  a  rash  and  indiscreet  young  man.  And  since 
that  period  the  pontiffs  do  not,  and  cannot,  assume  such  despotic  power  of 


also  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  had  obtamed 
of  the  pope.  ( Gudtnus,  Codex  Diplom.  Mo- 
gont,  torn,  iv.,  p.  709).  See  Sarpi,  L  c, 
nome  ii.,  p.  183.  &€. — Schl.'\ 

(27)  [i'ftt*  V.  was  of  low  birth,  but  had 
risen  as  a  Dominican,  to  the  office  of  general 
commissary  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  And 
as  pope,  he  practised  on  the  cruel  principles 
which  he  had  learned  in  that  school  of  cru- 
elty. For  he  caused  many  eminent  men  of 
learning,  and  among  others  the  noted  PaU- 
ariut,  to  be  burned  at  the  stake ;  and  he 
showed  so  little  moderation  and  prudence  in 
his  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  not  only  ap- 
proved of  all  kinds  of  violence,  and  let  loose 
his  warriors  on  France,  but  also  employed 
Uie  baser  methods  for  the  destruction  of  her- 
etics, insurrections,  and  treason.  Yet  this 
method  of  proceeding  had  the  contrary  effect 
from  what  was  intended,  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Netheriands. 
That  he  also  laboured  to  prostrate  entirely 
the  civil  power  before  the  spiritual,  and  by 
unreasonably  exempting  the  cler^  from  all 
civil  Uxation  greaUy  injured  Spain,  France, 
and  Venice,  may  be  learned  from  civil  his- 
tory. By  his  coomiand,  the  Tridentine  Cat- 
echism was  composed  and  published.  Clemr 
erU  X.  gave  him  beatification,  and  CUm- 
etU  XL  canonization ;  which  has  occasioned 
many  partial  biographies  to  be  composed  of 
ttiis  pope. — SchL.'\ 

(28)  See  Jo.  Pet,  Maffei,  Annates  Greg- 
orii  XIIL,  Rome,  1742,  4to.  [He  was 
elected  by  means  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  of 
Naples,  cardinal  de  Granville,  and  was  of  a 
milder  character  than  Ptttf  V .  Yet  he  openly 
approved  the  bloody  massacre  at  Paris  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  and  particifMtted  in 
a  treasonable  plot  against  queen  EUzabeth. 
His  idea  of  introducing  his  reformed  kalendar 

t  as  pope,  drew  on  him  obloquy  from  the  Prot- 
estants ;  and  his  attempt  to  free  the  clergy 
from  aU  civil  jurisdiction,  also  from  the 


French.    He  published  the  Canon  Law  im- 
proved and  enlarged. — SM.} 

(29)  Piu9  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  distinguished 
themselves  above  the  rest ;  the  former,  by  his 
extreme  severity  against  herefics,  and  byjmb- 
lishing  the  celebrated  bull  called  Jn  Ucbtim 
Domini,  which  is  [was,  till  the  reign  of 
Clement  XIV.]  annually  read  at  Rome,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  and  th«i 
latter,  by  his  many  vigorous,  splendid,  and 
resolute  acts  for  advancing  the  glor^  and 
honour  of  the  church.  The  life  of  Ptus  V. 
has  been  written  by  many  persons  in  our  affe, 
since  Clement  XI.  enrolled  him  among  uie 
saints.  On  the  bull :  In  Cccna  Domini^  and 
the  commotions  it  occasioned,  Giannone  has 
treated,  in  his  Histoire  civile  de  Naples,  lib. 
xxxiii.,  cap.  iv.,  tome  iv.,  p.  248,  dec,  [and 
still  more  fully  and  circumstantially,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pragmatic  History  of  tlus  bull. — 
Schl.}  The  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  by  Gregory 
Leti,  has  be^  often  published,  and  in  diffx- 
ent  bnguages ;  but  it  is  in  many  parts  de- 
ficient in  Adelity.  [Sixtus  V.  was  a  com- 
plete statesman,  and  possessing  a  high  de- 
gree of  dissimulation  he  could  play  any  part ; 
and  instead  of  the  fruitless  attempt  of  his 
predecessors  to  reduce  the  heretics  again  to 
obedience,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his 
power  by  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
by  retaining  the  princes  that  were  still  in  his 
interests,  and  by  encroachments  upon  their 
power.  The  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  had  no 
partiality,  hated  him.  The  splendour  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  papal  treasury,  and  the 
Vatican  library,  owe  much  to  him.  He  like- 
wise promoted  the  Romish  ^ition  of  Uie 
Septuagint  in  1587,  and  the  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  Rome,  1590,  in  3  vols.  fbl. 
While  a  cardinal  in  1580,  he  published  at 
Rome  the  collected  works  of  Ambrose,  in  6 
vols.  See  Dr.  Watch's  History  of  the  Popee, 
p.  399.— SciW.l  ^ 
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deciding  on  the  greatest  matters  according  to  their  own  mere  pleasure^  as 
their  predecessors  did;  but  they  must  pronounce  sentence  ordinarily  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  their  senate,  that  is  of  the  cardinals^  and  of  the 
congregations  to  which  certain  parts  of  the  government  are  intrusted. 
Moreover  neither  prudence,  nor  the  silently  increasing  power  of  emperors 
and  kings,  and  the  continual  decrease  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  will 
permit  them  to  excite  wars  among  nations,  to  issue  bulls  of  excommunica- 
tion and  deposition  against  kings,  and  to  arm  the  citizens,  as  they  formerly 
did,  against  their  lawful  sovereigns.  In  short,  stern  necessity  has  been  the 
mother  of  prudence  and  moderation,  at  Rome,  as  often  elsewhere. 

§  14.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiflT,  remain- 
fed  unchanged.  Some  of  the  bishops  at  times,  and  especially  at  the  coun- 
cil  of  Trent,  very  earnestly  sought  to  recover  their  ancient  rights,  of  which 
the  pontiffs  had  deprived  them ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  pontiflT  might 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  bishops  were  of  divine  origin,  and  deri- 
ved  their  authority  fsom  Christ  himself. (30)  But  all  these  attempts  were 
frustrated,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Romish  court,  which  did  not  cease  to 
repeat  the  odious  maxim,  that  bishops  are  only  the  ministers  and  legates  of  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  resident  at  Rome,  and  that  they  are  indebted  for  all 
the  power  and  authority  they  possess  to  the  generosity  and  grace  of  ike 
apostolic  see.  Yet  there  were  some,  particularly  among  the  French,  who 
little  regarded  that  principle.  And  what  the  Romish  jurists  call  reser- 
vationSf  provisions f  exemptions^  and  expectativest  which  had  drawn  forth 
complaints  from  all  the  nations  before  Uie  reformation,  and  which  were  the 
most  manifest  proo&  of  the  Romish  tyranny,  now  almost  entirely  ceased. 

§  15.  Respecting  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy  and  the  reformation 
of  inveterate  evils,  there  was  deliberation  in  the  council  of  Trent :  and  on 
this  sul]ject  some  decrees  were  passed,  which  cannot  be  disapproved.  But 
good  men  complain,  that  those  decrees  have  to  this  day  found  no  executor, 
and  that  they  are  neglected  with  impunity  by  all,  and  especially  by  those 
of  more  elevated  rank  and  station.  The  German  bishops,  as  every  one 
knows,  have  almost  nothing  except  their  dress,  their  titles,  and  certain 
ceremonies,  from  which  the  nature  of  their  office  could  be  inferred.  In 
the  other  countries  very  many  of  the  prelates,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
pope,  are  more  devoted  to  courts,  to  voluptuousness,  to  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion,  than  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  they  profess  to  be  consecrated :  and 
ooly  a  very  small  number  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ty, or  of  piety  and  religion.  Moreover,  those  who  are  most  attentive  to 
these  things,  can  scarcely  escape  invidious  remarks,  criminations,  and  vex- 
ations of  various  kinds.  Many  perhaps  would  be  better  and  more  devout, 
were  they  not  corrupted  by  the  example  of  Rome,  or  did  they  not  see  the 
very  heads  of  the  church  and  their  servants,  wholly  devoted  to  luxury, 
avarice,  pride,  revenge,  voluptuousness,  and  vain  pomp.  The  canons  as 
they  are  called,  almost  everywhere  continue  to  adhere  to  their  pristine 
mode  of  life,  and  consume  often,  not  very  piously  or  honestly,  the  wealth 
which  the  piety  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to  the  poor.  The  rest  of 
the  clergy  however,  cannot  at  their  pleasure  everywhere  copy  after  these 
preposterous  moral  guides.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  that  since  the  refor- 
mation by  LtdhtTy  much  more  pains  is  taken  than  formerly,  to  prevent  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  from  disregarding  the  rules  of  sobriety  and  ex- 
(30)  Hare  may  b«  consulted,  Paul  Sarpi^t  HUtoria  Condlii  Tridenlim. 
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ternal  decency,  lest  their  open  profligacy  should  give  offence  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

§  16.  Nearly  the  same  praise  belongs  to  the  monks.  In  most  of  the 
governors  of  monasteries^  there  are  things  which  deserve  the  severest  rep- 
rehension ;  nor  are  idleness,  gluttony,  ignorance,  knavery,  quarrels,  lasciv- 
iousness,  and  the  other  once  prevalent  vices  of  the  monasteries,  entirely  ex- 
pelled and  banished  from  them.  Yet  it  would  be  imcandid  to  deny,  that  in 
many  countries  the  morals  of  the  monks  are  subjected  to  stricter  rules; 
and  that  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  ancient  profligacy,  are  at  least  more 
carefully  concealed.  There  have  also  arisen  some,  who  have  laboured  to 
restore  the  ahnost  extinct  austerity  of  the  ancient  rules ;  and  others  who 
have  attempted  to  establish  new  fraternities  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
church.  Matthew  de  Baschi^  an  Italian,  an  honest  but  simple  man,  of  that 
society  of  Franciscans  who  supposed  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  their 
founder  more  religiously  than  the  others,  and  who  are  commonly  called 
Observant  Friars  (Fratres  de  Observantia),  thought  himself  called  of  Grod 
to  restore  the  institutes  of  Su  Francis  to  their  original  and  genuine  integ- 
rity. His  design  being  approved  by  Clement  VII.  in  the  year  1525,  gave 
rise  to  the  fraternity  of  Capuchins ;  which  experienced  the  bitter  indigna- 
tion of  the  other  Franciscans,  and  exhibited  a  great  appearance  of  gravity, 
modesty,  and  disregard  for  woyldly  thing8.(31)  The  fraternity  derived  its 
name  from  the  cowl,  (caputium),  a  covering  for  the  head  sewed  to  the 
Franciscan  coat,  which  SU  Francis  himself  is  said  to  have  wom.(32) 
Another  progeny  of  the  Franciscan  order,  were  those  called  RecoUeis  in 
France,  Reformad  in  Italy,  and  Barefooted  (Discalceati)  in  Spain ;  and 
who  likewise  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  association  distinct  from 
the  others,  in  the  year  1532,  by  authority  of  Clement  VII.  They  differ 
from  the  other  Franciscans,  by  endeavouring  to  live  more  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  their  common  lawgiver.(d3)  Si.  Theresia^  a  Spanish 
lady  of  noble  birth,  aided  in  the  arduous  work  by  P.  John  de  MaiiMoy  who 
was  afterwards  called  John  de  SU  Cruce,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  too 
luxurious  and  almost  dissolute  lives  of  the  Carmelites  to  their  pristine  grav- 
ity. Nor  were  these  eflbrts  without  effect ;  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Carmelites  made  opposition.  Hence  the  order  was  divided  du- 
ring  ten  years,  into  two  parties,  the  one  observing  severer  and  the  other 
laxer  rules.  But  as  this  difference  as  to  their  mode  of  life  among  members 
of  the  same  family,  occasioned  much  animosity  and  discord,  Gregory  XIII. 
in  the  year  1580,  at  the  request  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  directed  the 
more  rigid  Carmelites  who  were  called  Barefooted  (Discalceati)  from  their 

(81)  See  If«6.  Waiding*»  Annales  Ordi-  out  mother.    The  order  had  the  misfbrtime, 

nil  MiDorum,  torn,  zvi.,  p.  207,  357,  dtc.,  that  ita  first  vicar-genertl  Bemhard  Ochin^ 

ed.  Rome.     Hifp.  Helyo^M  Hiatoire  des  and  aiierwarda  the  third  alao,  turned  Prot- 

Ordres  Mouaatiquea,  tome  tU.,  cap.  zziv.,  estanta ;   which  wellnigfa  worked  ita  ruin. 

p.  304.    And  especially,  ZodL  BoverimSt  Tet  it  afterwards  eprwd  itaelf  over  Italv^ 

Annales  Capucinomm.     [The  founder  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  with  eztraor- 

the  order  of  Capuchina,  is  not  well  known,  dinary  success. — SckL} 

Some  give  this  honour  to  Matthew  Bat'  (33)  See  Du  Fre$ne*M  Glossarium  I^atin- 

eAt.  and  others  to  the  famous  Lewi*  de  Fo^  itat.  medii  cvi,  torn,  ii.,  p.  298,  ed.  Bencd., 

MtmbnM.    Bover  supposes,  that  Btudu  de-  [art.  Caputium.] 

▼ised  the  cowl,  but  that  Foeeemkrun  was  (83)  Lue.  Wadding's  Annales,  torn.  xvl« 

the  author  of  the  reform ;  and  he  thence  in-  p.  107.    Helyoi's  Hiatoire  des  Ordrea,  Umm 

fers,  that  his  order  waa  not  the  work  of  men,  Tii.,  cap.  zviii.,  dtc,  p.  129,  dec. 
but  like  Milckizedek,  without  father  and  with- 
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going  with  naked  feet,  to  separate  themseWes  from  the  more  lax.  Sixttu 
V.  confirmed  and  extended  this  separation,  in  1587 ;  and  Clement  VIIL 
completed  it  in  1593,  by  giving  to  the  new  association  an  appropriate  chief 
or  general.  A  few  years  aller  when  new  contests  arose  between  these 
brethren,  the  same  pontiff  in  the  year  1600,  asain  separated  them  into  two 
societies,  governed  by  their  respective  generals.(84) 

§  17.  Of  the  new  orders  that  arose  in  this  century,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed was  that  which  proudly  assumed  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  which  has 
been  already  noticed  among  the  props  of  the  Ronush  power.  Compared 
wirki  this,  the  others  appeared  ignoble  and  obscure. — ^The  reformation  af. 
forded  occasion  for  various  societies  of  what  are  called  Regular  Clerks. 
As  all  these  professed  to  aim  at  imitating  and  restoring  the  ancient  virtue 
and  sanctity  of  the  clerical  order,  they  tacitly  bear  witness  to  the  laxity  of 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  The  first 
that  arose  were  the  TkeSbms^  so  named  from  the  town  Theate  or  Chieii 
[io  \\\Q  kingd(xnof  Naples],  whose  bishop  at  that  time  was  John  Peter  Ca^ 
raffoj  afterwards  pope  Pcad  IV.,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Cajetan  de  Thiemns 
and  some  others,  founded  this  society  in  the  year  1524.  Destitute  of  all 
possessions  and  all  revenue,  they  were  to  live  upon  the  voluntary  bounties 
of  the  pious ;  and  were  required  to  succour  decaying  piety,  to  improve  the 
style  of  preaching,  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  oppose  man« 
fully  and  vigorously  all  heretics.(35)  There  were  also  some  convents  of 
sacred  virgins  connected  with  this  order. — ^Next  in  point  of  time  to  them, 
were  those  that  assumed  the  name  of  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul  whom 
they  chose  for  their  patron,  but  who  were  commonly  called  Bamabile^f 
from  the  temple  of  SL  Barnabas  at  Milan  which  was  given  to  them  in  the 
year  1535.  This  fraternity  was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  Jn  1532  ;  and 
confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  1535.  It  honoured  as  its  founders  Antony  Ma* 
ma  Zacharias  a  knight  of  Cremona,  and  Bartholomew  Ferrarius  a  knight 
of  Milan,  also  Jac*  Antony  Morigia  of  Milan.  At  first  they  renounce<l  all 
possessions  and  property,  like  the  Theatins,  living  solely  upon  the  gratui. 
tons  gifts  of  the  pious  ;  but  afterwards  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
property  and  have  certain  revenues.  Their  principal  business  was,  to  la- 
bour as  preachers  in  reclaiming  sinners  to  their  duty.(36)  The  Regular 
Clerks  of  St.  MajoUj  also  call^  the  Fathers  of  Somasquo,  from  the  town 
Somasquo  where  their  first  general  resided,  had  for  their  founder  Jerome 
JEmiUanus^  and  were  approved  by  Paul  III.  in  the  year  1540,  and  then 
by  Pius  rV,  in  1543.(37)  These  assumed  the  office  of  carefully  instruct- 
ingthe  ignorant  and  especially  the  young,  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
•^^The  same  office  was  assigned  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrmSf 
both  in  France  and  in  Italy.  A  distinguished  society  of  this  name,  was 
collected  in  France  by  Casar  de  Bus ;  and  it  was  enrolled  among  the  le- 
gitimate fraternities  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  1597.  The  Italian  soci- 
ety owed  its  birth  to  Marcus  Cusanus  a  knisht  of  Milan,  and  was  approv^ 
by  the  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  aIII. 

(84)  Hdyol,  Hittoire  das  Ordret,  tome  i.,  Helyot  with  great  indaatry  and  accnracy, 

cap.  xlfii.,  p.  840,  dee.  proaecutea  the  hiatoxy  of  the  other  aeets 

(36)  H^ot,  Hiatoire  dea  Ordrea,  tome  which  we  haye  here  mentioned. 

It.,  cap.  zii.,  p.  71,  dec.  (37)  See  the  Acu  Suictor.,  Fafaraw.* 


(86)  Helyoi^  1.  c,  tome  ir.,  c.  zy.,  p.  100. 
In  thk  part  of  bia  noted  and  excellent  work* 


torn,  ii.,  p.  817,  dtc 
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§  18.  It  would  occupy  us  too  long  and  would  not  be  very  profitable,  to 
enumerate  the  minor  fraternities  which  originated  from  the  perturbation 
excited  in  the  Romish  church  by  the  heretics  of  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries.  For  no  age  produced  more  associations  of  this  kind,  than  that  -in 
which  Luther  held  up  the  Bible,  against  ignorance,  superstition,  and  papal 
domination.  Some  of  them  have  since  become  extinct,  because  they  had 
no  solid  basis ;  and  others  have  been  suppressed  by  the  will  of  the  ponti^ 
who  considered  the  interests  of  the  church  as  retarded  rather  than  advan- 
ced  by  the  multijude  of  such  societies.  We  abo  omit  the  societies  of 
nuns ;  among  whom  the  UrsuHnes  were  distinguished  for  their  numbers 
and  reputation.(38J  tfut  we  must  not  pass  over  the  Fathers  of  the  Ora- 
iary^  founded  in  Italy  by  FWxp  NeriuSf  and  publicly  approved  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1577 ;  because  they  have  had  not  a  few  men  distinguished  foi 
their  erudition  and  talents,  (among  whom  were  CfBsar  BaroniuSf  and  af. 
terwards  Odoric  Raynald,  and  in  our  age  James  LadercMus,  the  celebra- 
ted authors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Church),  and  because  they  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  flourish.  The  name  of  the  sect  is  derived  from  the  chapel  or 
oratory,  which  Nerius  built  for  himself  at  Florence  and  occupied  for  many 
years.(39) 

§  19.  That  both  sacred  and  secular  learning  were  held  in  much  highei 
estimation  among  the  Romish  Christians  after  the  time  of  Lutherf  than  be- 
fore,  is  known  very  generally.  In  particular,  the  Jesuits  glory,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  that  the  languages  and  the  arts  and  sciences 

(38)  [The  foundress  of  this  order  was    was  introdoced  into  France  in  1611,  where 


Angela  de  BresciOj  an  Italian  lady  of  Lom- 
bardy,  who  belonged  to  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis.  In  the  year  1537,  she  thought  her- 
self guided  by  a  revelation  to  form  a  new 
order  of  nuns,  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
mankind,  and  with  a  special  view  to  confute 
the  Tulgar  charse  against  nunneries,  that 
they  are  mere  houses  of  impurity.  The 
name  of  Urstdines  she  borrowed  from  St. 
Ursula,  a  legendary  British  saint  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  who  with  her  companions 
suffered  death  at  Cologne,  rather  than  allow 
their  chastity  to  be  violated.  (See  Adr, 
Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  torn,  iii.,  Octob.  21, 
p.  330,  6lc.)  At  first  she  proposed  that  her 
nuns  should  not  be  cloistered,  but  should 
reside  in  the  private  families  to  which  they 
belonged,  so  that  their  devout  and  virtuous 
lives  might  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 

'  But  she  afterwards  allowed  them  to  live  in 
communities  or  nunneries.  Their  monastic 
rule  was  that  of  St.  Augustine.  They  were 
to  search  out  the  afiflicved  and  unfortunate, 
to  administer  to  them  instruction  and  con- 
solation, to  relieve  the  poor,  lo  visit  hospi- 
tals, and  to  wait  on  the  sick,  and  every 
where  afford  their  personal  services  to  such 
tia  needed  them.     The  foundress  died   in 

•  1640.  Cardinal  Borrcmeo  archbp.  of  Milan, 
was  a  great  patron  of  this  order,  which  was 
first  legalized  by  Paul  III.  in  1544,  and 
afterwards  by  (Uegory  XIII.  in  1671.  It 
flourished  much  in  the  north  of  Italy,  aiid 


it  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  could  soon 
number  more  than  300  cloisters  distributed 
into  several  congregations.  The  kind  of- 
fices of  these  sisters  to  all  who  needed  their 
services,  and  their  attention  to  the  education 
of  females,  caused  them  to  be  held  in  high 
estimation.  From  France  the  order  was 
extended  to  Canada,  and  also  to  the  United 
States,  in  both  which  it  still  exists  and  is  in 
reputation.  See  Sekroeckh,  Kirchengesch. 
8.  d.  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503,  6&c.,  who  re- 
fers us  to  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  iv., 
p.  150-223,  and  to  the  Gesch.  der  vomehm- 
sten  Monchsorden,  b.  vi,  s.  203,  &c. — Tr.] 
(39)  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome 
viii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  12.  [Raynald's  Annates 
Eccles.,  ad  ann.  1664,  ^  5.  The  exercises 
in  the  Oratory  were  these.  When  the  as- 
sociates were  collected,  a  short  time  was 
spent  in  prayer,  ordinarily  silent  prayer. 
Then  Nerius  addressed  the  company.  Next 
a  portion  of  some  religious  book  was  read, 
on  which  Nerius  made  remarks.  After  an 
hour  occupied  in  these  exercises,  three  of 
the  associates  successively  mounted  a  little 
rostrum,  and  gave  each  a  discourse  about 
half  an  hour  long  on  some  point  in  theology, 
or  on  church  history,  or  practical  religion : 
and  the  meeting  closed  for  the  day.  Sec 
BaroniuSy  Annales  Eccles.,  torn,  i.,  p.  655. 
Barordus  was  himself  an  early  pupil  of  S^- 
riusy  and  succeeded  him  as  heod  of  the  or- 
der.—IV.] 
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were  more  cultiTated  and  advaiiced  by  their  society,  during  this  century, 
than  by  the  schools  and  by  the  other  religious  fraternities.  The  schools 
and  universities,  (whether  designedly  or  from  negligence,  I  will  not  say), 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  old  method  of  teaching,  though  rude  and 
tecBous,  nor  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their  knowledge.  Nor  would  the  monks 
allow  a  more  solid  and  elegant  culture  to  be  given  to  their  minds.  Hence 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  Romish  writers  of  this  century ;  some  ex- 
press themselves  happily,  methodically^  and  properly ;  others  barbarously, 
immethodically,  and  coarsely.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  a  subject  which 
€€tsar  Barontua  undertook  to  elucidate,  or  to  obscure :  and  his  example 
prompted  many  others  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  This  labour  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  temerity  of  the  heretics  ;  for  they  with  Matthias 
Fladus  and  Martin  Chemnitz  at  their  head,(40)  having  demonstrated  that 
not  only  the  sacred  scriptures  but  also  the  voice  of  ancient  history  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  prompt  resist- 
ance became  necessary,  lest  the  ancient  fables  on  which  a  great  part  of  the 
claims  of  the  pontiff  rested,  should  lose  all  their  credit. 

§  20.  The  improvement  of  philosophy  was  attempted,  by  several  men  of 
fine  talents  both  among  the  French  and  Italians,  whose  names  have  already 
been  given-  But  their  efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  excessive 
attachment  of  the  dcholastic  doctors  to  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  cautious  timidity  of  many  who  were  apprehensive  that  such  free- 
dom of  thought  and  discussion  might  subvert  the  tottering  interests  of  the 
church,  and  open  the  way  for  other  and  new  dissensions.  The  empire  of 
Aristotle  therefore,  whose  very  obscurity  rendered  him  the  more  accepta- 
ble,  continued  unshaken  in  all  the  schools  and  monasteries.  It  even  be- 
came more  firmly  established,  after  the  Jesuits  saw  fit  to  subject  their 
schools  to  it,  and  showed  by  their  discussions  and  their  books,  that  the 

(40)  The  former  in  the  Centuria  Mag-  clesiastici,  and  waa  published  at  Rome,  be- 
idurgtca^  and  the  latter  in  his  Examen  Con-  tween  the  years  1588  and  1607 ;  and  after- 
ciUi  TriderUini. — {Matthias  Fladus,  after  wards  at  Mentz,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
bis  removal  from  Wittenberff  to  Madgebnrg,  author.  The  latest,  most  splendid,  and  most 
with  the  aid  of  the  two  Madseburff  preach-  complete  edition,  was  published  with  Anto^ 
ers,  John  Wigand  and  Matthew  Juaex,  the  ny  PagiM.  French  Franciscan^s  corrections, 
jorist  Basit  Faber,  and  Andrew  Coroinus,  (entitled,  Critica  Historico-chronologica  in 
Thomas  Holthuters,  and  others,  published  Annales  Baronii,  4  toIs.  fol.),  and  the  con- 
the  Madgebnrg  Centuries  between  the  years  tmuation  of  Odoric  Raynald,  (in  10  yols. 
1559  ai^  1574,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  fol.)  at  Lucca,  1738-1756,  in  38  vols.  fbl. 
each  volnme  containing  one  century.  Its  These  ecclesiastical  annals  are  by  no  means 
proper  title  is,  Historiao  ecclesiastics  per  ali-  impartial ;  yet  they  contain  numerous  docu- , 
qoot  stodiosos  et  pios  viros  in  urbe  Magde-  ments.  which  cast  light  on  both  ecclesiastical 
buTgica  Centnrie  xiii.  A  new  edition  was  and  civil  history.  Raynald^ s  condnuation 
oonunenced  in  1757,  at  Nuremberg ;  [but  reaches  to  the  year  1 565.  James  de  Lader- 
was  carried  only  to  the  sixth  volume,  in  4to.  eAi,  likewise  a  father  of  the  oratory,  cxtend- 
An  edition  with  some  abridgment,  was  pub-  ed  the  Annals  to  the  year  1572.  The  apo»- 
Ushed  by  Lucius,  Basil,  1624,  13  vob.  in  tate  Reformed,  Henry  de  Smmde  or  Span- 
3,  large  folio.  This  edition  is  most  current  danus,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  likewise  compo- 
among  the  Reformed,  though  disapproved  sed  a  continuation  of  Baronius  to  the  year 
by  the  Lutherans. — TV.]  Ceuar  Baronius,  1640,  in  three  volumes  fol.  So  also  the 
a  father  of  the  oratory,  [at  the  instigation  of  Polish  Dominican,  Abraham  Bzovius,  con- 
Pin/^  Nerius,  founder  of  the  society  of  the  tinued  Baronius  to  the  year  1572,  in  eight 
oiatory],  undertook  to  confute  this  work  vols.  foUo ;  but  he  is  the  most  faulty  of  all 
which  contained  strong  historical  proofis  that  have  been  named,  both  in  respect  to  th» 
popery,  in  a  work  of  twelve  volumes  matter  and  the  spirit  of  his  performanea.— - 
each  Tolame  likewise  embracing  one  Sehl."] 
emtmt.    His  work  it  entitled  Anntlee  ee- 

vot.  ni.— N 
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Aristotelian  scholastic  subtilties,  equivocations,  and  intricacies  were  better 
Huited  to  confound  the  heretics  and  to  carry  on  controversy  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  success,  than  the  simple  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  deba^ 
tin^,  which  sound  reason  left  to  herself  would  dictate. 

§21,  Of  the  theological  writers  in  the  Romish  church  during  this 
century,  a  very  large  catalogue  might  be  made  out.  The  most  fiimous 
and  most  competent  among  them,  were,  Thomas  de  Via  Cajeian^  John  Eck^ 
John  Cochkeus,  Jerome  Emser,  Laurence  SuriuSf  StanUlaus  HosiuSf  John 
Faher^  James  SadoleU  Albert  Fighi^  Francis  VaiahluSf  MekMor  Canus^ 
Claudius  Espen^aus,  Bartholomew  CaranzOf  John  Maldonate^  Francis  Tur- 
rianuSf  Benedict  Arias  MontanuSj  Ambrose  CatharinuSy  Reginald  PolCf  Six* 
tus  Senensisy  George  Cassander^  James  Paya  Andradius,  Michael  Baxus^ 
James  PameUus,  and  others.(41) 

(41)  Concerning  these,  and  others  design- 
edly omitted,  the  reader  may  conanlt  LmttM 
Euies  du  Pin,  a  doctor  of  toe  Sorbonne,  in 
his  Bibliotheqne  des  Autenrs  Ecclesiast., 
tome  xiv.  and  zyi.,  and  the  other  writers  of 
biography.  [The  following  brief  notices  of 
the  wnters  mentioned  by  Mosheim,  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

Of  Cajeian,  see  aboye,  p.  fUB,  notes  (21), 

(»). 

John  Eckiut  or  John  Mayer^  was  bom  at 
Bck,  a  yiilage  in  Swabia,  A.D.  1483 ;  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  yice- 
chancellor,  inquisitor,  and  canon  of  Eich- 
stadt;  and  died  1543.  He  disputed  and 
wrote  much  against  iMher  and  toe  Protcs- 
tanU. 

The  real  name  of  Cochlaua  was  John 
Debeneek^  sumamed  Cochl<eu9  (rom  the  Lat- 
inized name  of  his  birthplace,  WendeUtein 
in  Nuremberg.  He  was  a  dean  at  Frank- 
fort, and  a  canon  at  Montz  and  Breslau,  and 
died  in  1658  ;  a  most  rancorous  and  uncan- 
did  opposer  of  the  reformation. 

Emter  was  of  UUn  in  Swabia,  and  died 
in  1537.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  canon  law, 
criticized  Luther"*  yersion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  undertook  to  make  a  better. 

Surius  was  a  kbocioos  Carthusian  monk 
of  Lubec,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1578. 
Besides  hia  translations,  he  published  four 
volumes  of  the  Councils,  and  aeyen  yolumes 
of  liyes  of  the  saints ;  and  wrote  a  concise 
general  history,  from  A.D.  1500  to  1574,  in 
opposition  to  SUiian*9  Commentaries. 

Hotiu9  was  of  Cracow,  and  at  his  death 
m  1579,  was  bishop  of  Ermeland,  cardinal, 
and  grand  penitentiary  to  pope  Gresory  XIII. 
He  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  was  a  manly  opposer  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  left  works  in  %  yols.  fol. 

Faber  was  a  Swabian,  named  Hcigerlin, 
but  was  called  Faher  from  his  father's  oc- 
i;upation.  He  was.  a  Dominican,  and  op- 
posed the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
laid ;  yet  aided  the  pope  against  the  Prot- 


estants, and  became  bishop  of  Vienna. 
None  of  his  writings  are  now  read. 

SadoUt  was  a  mild,  liberal  diyine,  secre- 
tary to  Leo  X.,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  and  a 
cardinal.  His  works  were  printed  at  Vero- 
na, 1787,  4  yols.  fol. 

Pigki  was  a  Dutchman,  archdeacon  al 
Utrecht,  a  mathematician,  and  a  man  of 
more  reading  than  judgment ;  and  died  in 
1542. 

VataUuM  of  Picardy,  was  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of 
^aftctff  I. 

Camu,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  professor 
of  theology  at  Salamanca,  bishop  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  proyincial  of  his  order  in  Cas- 
tile, and  died  in  1560.  His  chief  work  was 
his  Locorum  communium  libri  lii. 

EMpencauM  was  a  famous  Parisian  diyine 
of  great  erudition,  who  died  in  1571. 

Uaranza  was  a  Dominican,  confessor  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  Charles  V. ;  also  archbishop  of 
Toledo ;  yet  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
suffered  ten  years  in  the  Inquisition ;  and 
died  almost  as  soon  as  released,  A.D.  1576. 
He  wrote  Summa  Conciliorum  et  Decret 
Pontificum. 

Maldcnate  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  and  Scriptural  expositor ; 
bom  1534,  died  1582. 

TurrianuM  was  also  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  but 
of  less  talenta.     He  died  in  1584. 

Montanus  was  a  Spanish  Orientalist,  ^ad 
editor  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible.  He 
also  wrote  conmientaries  on  the  Scriptures ; 
and  died  in  1598. 

C<Uharinv»  of  Sienna  in  Italy,  was  first  a 
jurist,  then  a  Dominican,  bishop  of  Minor- 
ca, and  lastly  archbishop  of  Cionza  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  wrote  against  the 
Protestants,  commented  on  Paul's  epistles, 
and  died  in  1558.   , 

Cardinal  Pole  was  of  royal  English  blood, 
opposed  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  matter  of 
his  divorce,  and  left  England ;  but  returned. 
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§  22.  The  religion  which  Rome  would  have  men  regard  as  the  only 
true  religion,  and  which  she  enjoins  on  aU  Christians  universally,  is  de- 
rived  as  all  their  writers  tell  us,  from  two  sources,  the  written  word  of  Godf 
«nd  Ike  unwrUtenj  or  the  hol^  scriptures  and  tradition.  But  as  there  are  warm 
contests  among  the  leading  divines  of  that  church,  respecting  the  legitimate 
interpreter  of  this  twofold  word  of  Grod,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  is 
not  yet  clear  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  Romish  doctrines  is  to  be  learned, 
or  by  what  authority  controversies  on  sacred  subjects  are  to  be  decided. 
The  Romish  court  indeed^  and  all  that  favour  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
pontifi^  maintain  that  no  one  can  interpret  and  explain  the  import  of  either 
divine  word  in  matters  relating  to  salvation,  except  the  person  who  gov* 
ems  tiie  church  as  Christ's  vicegerent ;  and  of  course,  that  his  decisions 
must  be  religiously  obeyed.  To  give  weighty  to  this  opinion,  first  Pius 
IV.  and  afterwards  Sixtus  V.  established  at  Home  the  congregation  styled 
the  Congregation  for  interpreting  the  council  of  Trent  (<fe  interpretando 
Tridentino  concilio) ;  which  decides  in  the  name  of  the  pcmtifl^  the  smallei 
questions  respecting  points  of  discipline ;  but  the  weightier  questions  touch- 
ing any  point  of  doctrine,  it  refers  to  the  pontiff  himself  as  the  oracle.(42) 
But  a  very  difl^rent  opinion  is  entertained  both  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  and  by  other  men  of  great  learning,  who  maintain,  that  individual 
doctors  and  bishops  may  go  directly  to  bow  sources,  and  from  them  obtain 
for  themselves  and  for  the  people  rules  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  that 
the  greater  and  more  difficult  questions  of  controversy,  are  to  be  submit- 

of  ataie  to  Charles  V.  He  died  on  his  way 
to  take  poaaession  of  bis  new  office  of  bishop 
of  St.  Omera,  A.D.  1587.  He  edited  tbe 
worka  of  TertuiHan  and  of  Cypmii.— Tr.] 
(42)  Jot.  Aymon^  Tablean  ae  la  coor  de 
Home,  part  v.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  283,  dec.  [Tbia 
coDjgregatton  afforda  the  pope  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  obtmde  hia  court  deciaiona  on  tbe 
Catholic  world,  under  tbe  pretence  of  the 
council  of  Trent  It  ia  tbe  duty  of  tbe  car- 
dinala  to  explain  tbe  language  of  tbe  council, 
only  in  doubtful  caaea ;  but  tbey  often  ex- 
tend tbe  import  of  tbe  worda  ao  ikr,  that  tbe 
pope  finda  tbe  way  open  to  introduce  new 
lawa  into  tbe  church.  See  FtbroniiiMt  de 
Statu  eccleai«,  cap.  v.,  ^  3,  no.  7. — Schl. 
Tbe  canoniats  long  debated,  whether  tbe 
deciaions  of  this  congregation  fonned  a  part 
of  tbe  ecclesiastical  law  of  tbe  Catholic 
church  l^bose  who  maintained  that  tbey 
were  not  law,  urged  unanswerably,  that  tboae 
deciaiona  were  not  publiahed ;  and  that  rules 
of  conduct  not  made  known,  could  never  be 
conaidered  aa  kwa  by  which  men  were  to 
be  judged.  To  remove  tbia  objection,  in 
tbe  year  1739  formal  reports  of  tbe  deciaiona 
of  tbe  congregation  began  to  be  publiahed* 
reaching  back  to  tbe  year  1718;  and  tbe 
publication  of  these  reports  waa  continued 
to  'the  vear  1769,  when  thirty-eight  volumes 
4to  bad  bem  fiasued,  embracing  all  -the  de- 
ciaiona of  imporunce  from  the  year  1718  to 
tbe  year  I7C9,  induaive. — Tt,'\ 


aa  papal  legate,  on  tbe  acceasion  of  queen 
M^ay^  was  made  archbishop  of  Cantenrary, 
and  di^  on  the  very  day  his  sovereign  did, 
A.D.  1558.  He  waa  learned,  discreet,  and 
inclined  to  moderation.  Hia  lettera  were 
published  by  cardinal  Qitirinif  at  Brcacia, 
in  1744. 

,  Siiius  of  Sienna  was  bom  a  Jew,  became 
a  Franciscan,  waa  accused  of  bere^,  joined 
tbe  Dominicana,  and  died  in  15o9.  Hia 
Bibliotheca  Sancta,  or  Introduction  to  Bib- 
lical literature,  is  tbe  chief  foundation  of  bis 
reputation. 

Cassander  waa  bom  on  tbe  ialand  of  Cas- 
smnd,  near  Bragea,  and  was  a  modest,  in- 
genuous divine,  who  studied  to  bring  tbe 
UatboUcs  and  F^teatanta  to  a  better  agree- 
ment, and  incurred  the  ill  will  of  both  He 
died  in  1566 ;  and  his  works  were  printed 
al  Paha,  in  1616,  fol 

Andradius  was  a  Portuguese  theologian, 
«te  attended  tbe'eouncil  of  Trent,  and  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  ita  proceedinga  againat 
Ckemmtz's  attack. 

Bew#  waa  doctor  and  profeasor  of  the- 
ology at  Louvain,  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, general  inqubitor  for  tbe  Netberlanda, 
and  a  strong  adherent  to  tbe  doctrinea  of 
Aoguatine;  vrbicb  brought  bim  into  diffi- 
culty, aa  we  shall  aee  preaently,  f  38.  He 
diod  in  1589. 

Pameiiua  waa  a  modest  and  boneat  the- 
ologian of  tbe  Netherlands,  whose  father 
AMfkua^  baron  of  Pamela,  was  eoonseHor 
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ted  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  councils.  There  is  no  judffe  that 
can  terminate  this  controversy ;  and  hence  there  is  no  prospect  that  Htm 
Romish  religion  will  ever  obtain  a  stable  and  determinate  form* 

^  23.  The  council  of  Trent,  which  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to 
explain,  arrange,  and  reform  both  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  is  thought  by  wise  loen  to  have  rather  produced  new  enormities, 
than  to  have  removed  those  that  existed.  They  complain  that  many  opin- 
ions of  the  scholastic  doctors,  concerning  which  in  former  times  men 
thought  and  spoke  as  they  pleased,  were  improperly  sanctioned  and  placed 
among  the  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  even  guarded  by  anath- 
emas :(48}  they  complain  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  decrees  and  decbions 
of  the  council,  in  consequence  of  which,  controverted  points  are  not  so 
much  explained  and  settled  as  perplexed  and  made  more  difficult  ;(44)  they' 
complain  that  every  thing  was  decided  in  the  council,  not  according  to 
truth  and  the  holy  scriptures,  but  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiflT,  and  that  the  Romish  legates  to<^  from  the  fiithers  of  the 
council  almost  ^1  Uberty  of  correcting  existing  evils  in  the  church  ;(45) 
they  complain  that  the  few  decisicMis  which  were  wise  and  correct,  were 
left  nakea  and  unsupported,  and  are  neglected  and  disregarded  with  impu- 
nity ;  in  short,  they  think  the  council  of  Trent  was  more  careful  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  papal  dominicHi,  than  the  general  interests  of  the 


(43)  [Here  belong,  for  example,  Peter 
Lombard's  doctrine  of  Meven  sacraments,  the 
necesflity  of  anricular  confession,  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  the  apocryphal  books,  6lc  ; 
and  by  the  anathema  pronounced  against  the 
opposite  docthneSfthe  reintroduction  of  these 
supposed  heresies  into  the  church,  and  all 
attempts  at  a  rolisious  union  in  future,  are 
rendered  impossible. — Sehl.} 

(44)  [The  reader  need  only  consult  the 
second  article,  concerning  justiBcation  and 
free-will.  The  council  here  firequentiv  ex- 
presses itself  according  to  the  views  of  Lu- 
ther ;  but  presenUy,  it  takes  back  with  one 
hand  what  it  had  given  with  the  other.  This 
arose  from  the  disputes  of  the  fathers  in  the 
council  among  themsolyes.  The  only  way 
to  quiet  their  contentions,  was  to  publish  ar- 
ticles of  faith  so  ambiguous  that  each  party 
conid  construe  them  to  asree  with  their  own 
opinions.  Hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day  the 
council  is  so  differently  mterpreted  in  the 
Romish  church.  Hence  the  Spanish  Do- 
minican, Dominic  Solo^  wrote  three  books  to 
prove  that  the  council  was  of  his  opinion,  on 
the  subject  of  grace  and  justification ;  while 
the  Franciscan,  Andrew  Vega  whose  opin- 

"ions  were  very  different,  wrote  fifteen  to 
prove  directly  the  contrary.  So  is  it  also  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  respectingthe  peni- 
tence necessary  to  repentance.  The  Jesuits 
say,  this  penitence  consists  in  an  internal 
fear  of  God  and  a  dread  of  divine  punish- 
ments, which  Uiey  call  attrition.  Their  op- 
posers  maintain,  that  this  ia  not  sufficient,  but 
tl;at  true  penitence  must  arise  from  love  to 


God,  and  regret  for  having  sinned  against 
him.  This  dispute  is  not  decided  by  the 
council ;  for  one  passage  appears  to  deny, 
what  another  asserts.  And  hence  Jcin 
Launoi  wrote  a  book,  de  mente  concilii 
Tridentini  circa  contritionem,  attrltionem, 
et  satisfactionem,  in  Sacramento  poeniten- 
ti» ;  and  he  there  shows,  that  the  words  of 
the  council  mayhe  f<B^y construed  as  every 
one  pleases.  The  doctrines  concerning  the 
church,  and  concerning  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  its  limits,  are  for  good  reasons  left 
undecided.  So  also  the  contested  doctrines 
concerning  the  conception  and  birth  of  the 
virgin  ilfary,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  wor^ 
ship  to  be  paid  to  images  and  to  the  saints. 
The  doctrine  r^pecting  tradition,  is  likewise 
made  very  equivocal  and  obscure. — Sehl.1 
(45)  [No  pope  indeed  was  personally  pres- 
ent in  the  council,  but  they  still  governed  it 
by  their  legates.  Nothing  was  permitted  to 
be  discussed,  without  the  consent  of  the  le- 
gates ;  and  no  conclusion  was  made,  whi^ 
had  not  been  previously  prepared  and  shaped 
in  the  particular  congregations  [or  commit- 
tees], in  which  the  legates  blways  presided. 
Hence  the  satirists  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
(by  whom,  according  to  the  court  langu^ 
of  the  church,  such  councils  are  always  gui- 
ded) was  brought  from  Rome  in  a  portman- 
teau, in  order  to  enlighten  the  fathers. 
There  were  in  fact  several  intelli^nt  and 
thinking  men  among  the  fathers  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  they  were  outvoted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  Italians  and  dependants  of  the  pope. 
— &A/.1 
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Christian  church.  And  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  some 
among  the  sons  of  the  Romish  church,  who  choose  to  expound  the  decrees 
of  the  Tridentine  council  itself  according  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred  rol- 
urae  and  tradUuniy  and  that  the  authority  of  those  decrees  should  be  diflfer- 
ently  estimated  in  the  difierent  Catholic  countries.(46) 

§  24.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to- 
gether with  the  brief  confession  of  faith  which  Pius  IV.  caused  to  be  drawn 
up,  by  all  those  who  would  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Romish  re- 
limon.  A  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  is  not  in  this  way  to  be  expect* 
ed.  For  in  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  in  the  confessign  of  faith 
above  mentioned,  many  articles  are  so  nerveless  and  without  joints,  that 
they  reel  hither  and  thither ;  and  they  were  designedly  left  in  this  dubious 
state,  on  account  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  church.  Moreover, 
not  a  few  things  were  passed  by,  in  both  those  works,  which  yet  must  not 
be  denied  nor  even  called  in  question  without  giving  offence ;  and  some 
things  are  there  expressed  more  decently  and  better,  than  daily  practice 
and  public  usage  authorize.  Hence  reliance  must  not  always  be  placed 
on  the  language  used  by  the  council ;  but  rather  the  import  of  that  Ian- 


(46)  Some  provinces  of  the  Romish 
church,  ts  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  [and 
Portuga)  J,  have  received  the  council  of  l^ent 
and  its  decrees,  entire,  and  without  excep- 
tions or  conditions.  But  others,  only  under 
certain  limiutions  and  conditions,  would 
subject  themselves  to  it.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were,  the  ^untries  subject  to  the  king 
ot  Spain,  which  were  long  in  controversy 
with  the  Roman  pontiff  respecting  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  at  last  embrac^  it  with  a 
•alvo  of  the  rjffhts  of  the  Spanish  kings  (sal-  \ 
▼is  Return  Hispanis  raribus).  See  Chan" 
wmc,  Histoire  civile  du  Royaume  de  Na- 
plee,  [lib.  Ixzziii.,  cap.  8.,  soc.  1],  tome  iv., 
p.  835,  du;.  Others  again  could  never  be 
mdoced  to  adopt  it.  Among  these  was 
France.  See  Hector  Oodfr.  Miumt,  Diss. 
de  contempto  conciiii  Tridentini  in  Gallia ; 
which  is  one  amonfl  his  collected  Diseerta- 
tioos :  and  Peter  ^tmcit  U  Courcyer^t  Dis- 
conrs  sur  la  rec^tion  du  concile  ae  Tiente, 
particulienpent  en  France,  which  is  subjoin- 
ed to  the  second  volume  of  his  French  trans- 
blion  of  Paul  Sarpj^s  History  of  the  council . 
of  Trent,  n.  775-789.  Yet  that  part  of  the 
council  which  embraces  the  doctnnes  of  re- 
ligion, was  tacitly  and  by  nractice  admitted 
as  a  rule*  of  faith  among  tne  French.  But 
the  other  part,  which  relates  to  discipline  and 
ecclesiastical  law,  has  been  constantly  re- 
jected both  publicly  and  privatdy ;  because 
it  m  deemea  hostile  to  the  authority  and 
power  of  kings,  no  less  than  to  the  rifl^ts 
•od  liberties  of  the  French  church.  See 
l^ems  EUicM  du  Pin,  Bibliotheque  des  Au- 
l«ars  ecclesiastiques,  torn,  xv.,  p.  380,  Slc. 
Hungary  also  is  said  to  have  never  publicly 
feeeivea  this  council.    See  Lorand  SMmud' 


of,  ViU  Andr.  Dudithii,  p.  56.  As  for  the 
literaiy  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  the 
writers  of  its  history,  editions  of  its  decrees, 
dec.,  see  SaligU  History  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  (in  German),  vol.  iii.,  p.  190-320.,  and 
Jo.  Ckr.  KBcher't  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym- 
bolica,  p.  326,  877,  dec. — [As  to  the  recep- 
tion ojf  the  council  of  Trent  in  Germany,  it 
did  not  take  place  at  once.  The  pope  Pirns 
IV.  sent  the  bishop  of  Viiltimiglia  Visconti, 
to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  persuade 
Mm  to  receive  it  But  the  emperor  consent- 
ed only  on  two  conditions ;  that  the  pope 
ahould  allow  his  subjects  the  use  of  the  cup 
in  the  sacred  supper,  and  should  not  debar 
the  clergy  from  marriage.  The  same  indul- 
gence was  craved  by  the  Bavarians.  Piut 
allowed  the  first,  but  denied  the  second ;  and 
Ferdinand  acquiesced,  and  received  the 
council  for  himself  and  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions. The  whole  German  nation  has  never 
received  it ;  and  the  popes  have  never  dared 
to  submit  its  decrees  to  the  consideration  of 
the  diet,  and  to  ask  their  sanction  of  them. 
— ^This  probably  will  have  been  the  last  gen- 
eral council  of  Christendom ;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  opposing  interests  of  the 
great,  with  good  policy,  wiU  ever  again  allow 
of  a  general  council,  since  the  weakness  and 
intrigues  of  such  bodies  have  been  so  clearly 
exhibited  by  this.  The  popes  would  also 
show  themselves  not  very  favourable  to  an- 
other general  council,  since  the  right  of  sum- 
moning such  a  council  to  meet,  and  that  of 
presiding  in  it,  would  be  contested  with 
them ;  and  as  so  many  appeals  would  bo 
likely  to  be  made  to  the  proposed  general 
council,  from  their  own  decisions. — Schl,} 
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guage  must  be  qualified  and  measured,  by  tbe  practices  and  the  institutioM 
uiat  generally  prevail.(47)  Add  to  these  considerations,  that  since  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Trent,  some  of  the  pontifis  have  explained  rooie 
clearly  and  unequivocally  in  their  particular  constitutions  or  nulls,  certain 
doctrines  which  were  stated  less  clearly  by  the  council :  in  which  thing,  no 
one  appears  to  have  acted  more  audaciously  and  unsuccessfully,  than  Claneni 
XI.  in  his  &mous  bull  called  Utugenitus. 

§  25.  To  the  correct  interpretation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  all  the  obstacles  in  ms  power,  from  the 
time  that  h^  learned  what  very  great  damage  and  loss  accrued  to  him  from 
this  source.  In  the  first  place,  disputants  are  allowed  the  shocldng  license 
of  treating  the  scriptures  with  contumely,  and  of  publicly  declaring  their 
authority  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  pontiff  and  tradition.  Next,  the 
old  Latin  version  called  the  Vu^aUf  though  it  abounds  with  innumerable 
&ults  and  in  very  many  places  is  quite  barbarous  and  obscure,  was  by  a 
decision  of  the  assembly  at  Trent,  recommended  as  auihetUiCf  that  is,  as 
fidthful,  exact,  and  accurate,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  impugned.  How 
much  this  contributed  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  the 
scriptures,  must  be  manifest.  In  the  same  assembly,  this  hard  kw  was 
imposed  on  interpreters,  that  in  matters  offaiih  and  morals  they  must  not 
venture  to  construe  the  scriptures  differently  from  the  common  opinion  of 
the  church  and  the  consent  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  nay,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  church  alone,  or  its  head  and  governor  the  sovereign  jpontifi)  has 
the  right  of  determining  the  true  sense  of  the  scriptures.  Finally,  the 
Romi^  church  has  persevered  in  strenuously  maintaining,  sometimes  more 
explicitly  and  sometimes  more  covertly,  that  the  sacred  scriptures  were 
written  for  none  but  the  teachers ;  and  in  all  places  where  it  would  bear,(48) 
it  has  ordered  the  people  to  be  restrained  from  reading  the  Bible. 

§  26.  For  these  reasons,  the  multitude  of  expositors,  who  were  excited 
by  the  example  of  lAither  and  his  followers  to  engage  eagerly  in  the  work 
of  biblical  interpretation,  are  for  the  most  part  dry,  timid^  and  obsequious 
to  the  will  of  the  Romish  court.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  extremely  cau. 
tious,  lest  they  should  drop  a  single  word  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinions ;  they  always  quote  the  authority  and  the  names  of  the  holy  fa^ 
tiers  as  they  call  them,  and  do  not  so  much  inquire  what  the  inspired  wri- 
ters  actually  taught,  as  what  the  church  would  have  them  teach.  Some  of 
them  tax  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  scrip, 
ture  that  fourfold  sense  which  ignorance  and  superstition  devised,  namely  the 
Uteralj  allegoricalf  iropological,  and  anagogical.  And  with  good  reason  ; 
for  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  most  convenient  for  artfully  eliciting  frolh 
the  divine  oracles  whatever  the  church  wishes  to  have  regarded  as  truth. 

(47)  [**  This  is  trae,  in  a  more  especial  many  places.     But  this  circnmspection  does 

manner,  with  respect  to  the  canons  of  the  not  appear  in  the  worship  of  the  Romas 

council  of  Trent  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  Cathmics,  which  is  notoriously  idolatrous  in 

purgatory,  the  invoeoHon  of  tainis,  the  wor-  both  the  senses  of  that  word.*^~Jlfac/.] 

9hip  of  images  and  relia.    The  terms  em-  (48)  This  could  not  be  done  in  all  coun- 

ployed  in  tSne  canons  are  artfullr  chosen,  tries.    The  French,  and  some  other  nations, 

so  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ioolstiy,  in  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language ; 

the  pkUoiopkieal  sense  of  Uiat  word ;  for  in  notwithstanding  the  warm  supporters  of  th» 

the  scripture-tense  they  cannot  avoid  it,  as  Romish  supremacy,  are  bitterly  opposed  tft 

all  use  of  images  in  religious  worship  is  ex-  the  practice, 
praaaiy  forbidd^**  i»  the  sscred  writings  in 
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Tet  we  can  name  some,  who  had  wisdom  enough  to  discard  these  vain 
mysteries,  and  to  lahour  solely  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  scriptures. 
In  this  class  the  most  eminent  were  the  following :  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
who  is  well  known  to  have  translated  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
neat  and  perspicuous  Latin,  audio  have  explained  them  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner ;  Thomas  de  Via  Cajetanus^  the  cardinal  who  disputed  with  our  Luther 
at  Augsburg,  and  whose  brief  notes  on  nearly  all  the  sacred  books  are  bet- 
ter  than  many  longer  commentaries ;  Francis  TiUlmann^  Isidorus  Clarius^ 
John  MaJdoiyOy  Benedict  Justinian^  (who  was  no  contemptible  interpreter 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles),  John  Cragnaus^  Claudius  Espencctus,  and  some 
others. (49)  But  these  laudable  examples  ceased  to  have  influence,  sooner 
than  might  be  expected.  For  at  the  close  of  the  century,  there  was  only 
one  in  the  university  of  Paris,  namely  Edmwid  Richer  the  celebrated  de. 
lender  of  the  Gallic  liberties  against  the  pontiffs,  who  investigated  the  liter, 
al  meaning  of  the  scriptures ;  all  the  other  doctors  despised  the  literal  sense, 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  searched  after  recondite  and  concealed 
meanings.  (50) 

^  27.  Before  Luther^s  time,  nearly  all  the  schools  were  occupied  >by  the 
philosophical  theologians,  or  what  are  called  the  Scholastics ;  so  that  even 
at  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  sacred  knowledge,  persons 
could  not  be  found  competent  to  encounter  our  divines  in  reasoning  from 
the  scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  And  even  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  this  extreme  penury  of  dogmatic  and  UbUcal  theologians 
often  produced  singular  difficulties,  as  the  Scholastics  were  accustonied  to 
measure  and  define  all  doctrines  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  lean 
and  meager  philosophy.  Pressing  necessity  therefore,  ur^ed  the  restora- 
tion  and  cultivation  of  that  mode  of  treating  religious  £)ctrine%  which 
makes  more  use  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  fathers, 
than  of  metaphysical  reasoning.(51)    Yet  the  Scholastics  could  not  be  di- 

(49)  CoDcemiii^  theM,  the  reader  may  (50)  Air.  BailUi,  Vie  de  Edmoixl  Rich- 
consult  Richard  Stmon'g  Hiatoire critiqae  du  er,  p.  9,  10,  &c.  [Richer  was  an  eminent 
Vieox  et  da  Noaveau  Testament. — [Titel-  theological  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
MANK  waa  of  Haaaelt,  in  the  bishopric  of  antiquities  of  the  church,  and  a  bold  defender 
Liege,  a  Capuchin  monk,  skilful  in  (Oriental  of  the  rights  of  bishops  against  the  pope, 
literatuie,  and  died  (ffovincial  of  his  order  in  But  he  suffered  persecution,  which  ruined 
1653.  He  left  many  commentaries  on  the  his  health ;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1631. — 
books  of  Scripture,  particularly  one  on  the  TV.] 

Psalms,  which  is  not  entirely  useless.     See  (51)  See  C.  E.  dc  Boulay*9  Reformatio 

iUcA.  iS»fn(m,Hiat.  erit.duVieux Test.,  I.  iii.,  Facultatis  theol.,  Paris.,  anno  1587,  in  his 

«b  9,  p.  422. — Isidorus  Clarius  (de  Chiara)  Hist(Hria  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  790,  6lc. 

was  bishop  of  FuUgno  in  Umbria,  attended  In  this  reformation,  the  Baccahurei  Senten- 

the  council  of  Trent,  and  belongiod  to  the  han't  are  distinguished  irom  the  BaccaUmrei 

Dominican  order.     He  published  notes  on  Biblici ;  and  what  deserves  particular  notice, 

the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  attempts  the  Augustinian  monks  {Luther* §  fraternity) 

to  correct  the  Vulgate.     Rich.  Simony  1.  c,  were  required,  (p.  794),  annually  to  present 

p.  330,  expresses  an  nnfavourable  opinion  of  to  the  theological  college  a  Biblical  Bache- 

him,  and  pronounces  him  a  plagiary. — Bkn-  lor  :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 

■DicT  JusTiNiANus  (Juttiniom)  was  a  Jes-  Augustinian  family  (to  viidch  Luther  once 

uit  of  Genoa,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  belonged)  ^ye  more  attention  to  the  study 

1622.     He  left  expositions  of  PauPs  and  the  of  sacred  literature,  than  the  other  orders  of 

Catholic  Epistles.— John  Oaon  aus,  a  Pa-  ndonks.    But  as  the  work  of  Bculay  is  in  the 

risian  chancellor,  published  notes  on  the  N.  hands  of  but  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  quote 

T.  and  a  paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the  the  statute  entire :  Auffustinenses  quolibet 

Romans,  of  no  great  Talue.    He  died  in  the  anno  Biblicum  prasentabunt,  secundmn  ata- 

yaar  1549. — SchtJ]  tutum  fd.  21,  quod  sequitur :  Quilibet  Ordo 
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vested  of  that  ascendency  which  they  had  long  maintained  in  the  schools, 
nay,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  strength,  after  the  Jesuits  joined 
them  and  had  decided  that  dialectics  was  more  efficacious  for  confronting 
heretics  than  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers*  The 
MysUcBj  as  they  were  not  very  ofiensive  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and 
were  not  much  inclined  to  engage  in  controversy,  lost  nearly  all  their  infliu 
ence  after  the  era  of  the  reformation.  Yet  they  were  allowed  to  philpso* 
phize  in  their  own  way,  provided  they  did  it  cautiously,  and  neither  attack* 
ed  too  freely  the  decrees  and  the  vices  of  the  Romish  church,  nor  invei^ 
ed  too  vehement]^  against  either  the  futility  of  external  devotion,  or  u» 
metaphysical  and  polemic  divines. 

§  28.  Practical  theology,  no  one  among  the  Catholics  of  this  century 
improved  successfully ;  nor  could  any  one  in^rove  it,  without  incurring  the 
greatest  opposition.  For  the  safety  of  the  church  was  supposed  to  forhid 
such  attempts.  And  in  reality,  many  doctrines  and  regulations  on  whick 
the  prosperity  of  the  Romish  church  depends,  would  be  brought  into  the 
greatest  danger,  if  Christian  piety  in  its  true  nature  were  uniformly  held  up 
to  the  view  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  many  honest  men  and  cul- 
tivators of  piety  even  in  the  Romish  church,  complain,  (how  truly  and  just* 
]y  in  all  cases,  I  will  not  here  inquire),  that  the  Jesuits,  as  soon  as  they 
arose  and  began  to  have  the  ascendency  in  courts  and  in  the  schools,  first 
sapped  the  foundations  of  all  correct  practical  theology  by  their  subtle  dis- 
tinctions,  and  then  opened  the  door  for  all  ungodliness  and  vice  by  the  lax 
and  dissolute  morality  which  they  inculcated.  Tl»s  infection  indeed  spread 
unobserved  in  this  century,  but  in  the  next  it  appeared  more  manifest,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  commotions. — ^Tlie  moral  writers  of  the  Romish 
diurch  moreover,  may  all  be  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  Scholastic^ 
the  BogmaUCy  and  the  Mystic.  The  first  expounded  the  virtues  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  life  by  knotty  distinctions  and  phraseology,  and  obscured  them 
by  multifarious  discussions ;  the  second  elucidated  them  by  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  the  third  recommend, 
ed  exclusively,  withdrawing  the  thoughts  firom  all  outward  objects,  compo. 
sinff  the  mind,  and  elevating  it  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature. 

f  29.  Of  die  vast  multitude  of  papal  polemic  theologians,  and  of  their 
capital  faults,  no  one  is  ignorant.  Most  of  them  were  abundantly  fraught 
with  all  that  is  accounted  criminal,  in  those  whose  sole  object  is  victory  and 
plunder.  The  numerous  Jesuits  who  took  the  field  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Romish  church,  excelled  all  the  others  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and  in- 
vective. But  the  chief  and  coryphaeus  of  the  whole,  was  Robert  Bellar^ 
miny  a  Jesuit,  and  a  cardinal  or  one  of  the  pontifical  cabinet.  He  embra- 
ced  all  the  controversies  of  his  church,  in  several  large  volumes ;  and  uni- 
ted copiousness  of  argument  with  much  perspicuity  of  style.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  entered  the  arena,  which  was  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  drew  upon  himself  alone  the  onsets  and  the  strength  of  the  great<- 

Mendicantium  et  Collegium  S.  Bernard!  ha-  refonnation  of  the  college,  the  duty  was  re> 

beat  quolibet  anno  Bibncum,  qui  legat  onli-  auired  of  none  but  the  Augustinians.     Who 

narid,  alioqui  priventur  pro  illo  anno  Bacca-  then,  will  not  make  the  inference,  that  the 

iaureo  Sententiario.    It  appears  from  this  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  other 

statute,  that  all  the  mendicant  orders  were  mendicant  orders  wholly  neglected  biblical 

bound,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  college  studies,  and  therefore  had  tio  Biblical  Backer 

of.theologiaDS,  to  present  annually  a  Biblical  lorg ;  and  that  the  Augustinians  alone,  were 

Baektlor  (such  as  Lulher  was).    Yet  in  this  able  to  fulfil  this  statute  of  the  SozboDae  i 
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60t  men  among  the  Protestants.  Yet  be  displeased  many  of  his  own  party^ 
and  chiefly  because  he  carefully  collected  all  the  arguments  of  his  antag- 
onistSt  and  generally  stated  them  correctly  and  fairly.  He  would  hare 
been  accounted  a  greater  and  better  roan,  had  he  possessed  less  fidelity  and 
industry,  and  had  he  stated  only  the  feebler  arguments  of  his  opposers,  and 
gi?en  them  mutilated  and  perverted. (52) 

§  80.  The  Romish  community,  though  it  proudly  boasis  of  its  peaceful 
and  harmonious  state,  is  full  of  brpils  and  contentions  of  every  kind.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  contend  vehemently,  respecting  various  sub. 
jects.  The  Scotists  and  Thomists  wage  eternal  war.  The  bishc^s  never 
cease  to  wrangle  with  the  pontiiT  and  his  congregations,  respecting  the  or- 
igin  and  limits  of  their  power.  The  French,  the  Flemings  and  others 
openly  oppose  the  Roman  pontiflT  himself,  and  his  supremacy :  and  he  in- 
veighs against  them  as  often  as  he  deems  it  safe  and  necessary,  with  ener- 
gy and  spirit,  and  at  other  times  cautiously  and  circumspectly.  The  Jes- 
uits, as  they  from  the  beginning  laboured  successfully  to  depress  all  the 
other  religious  fraternities,  and  also  to  strip  the  Benedictines  and  others 
that  were  opulent  of  a  part  of  their  wealth,  so  they  inflamed  and  armed  all 
the  fraternities  against  themselves*  Among  these,  the  Benedictines  and 
the  Dominicans  are  their  most  virulent  enemies ;  the  former  fight  for  their 
possessions;  the  latter,  for  their  reputation,  their  privileges,  and  their  opin- 
ions. The  contentions  of  the  schools  respecting  various  doctrines  of  faith, 
are  without  number  and  without  end.  All  these  contests  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff moderates  and  controls,  by  dexterous  management  and  by  authority,  so 
that  they  may  not  too  much  endanger  the  church ;  to  adjust  and  terminate 
them, — which  would  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  a  vicegerent  of  our  Saviour, — 
he  has  neither  power  nor  inclination. 

§  31.  Besides  these  minor  controversies  which  have  slightly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  other  and  greater  ones  since  the  times  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  have  arisen,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  which, 
being  gradually  increased  and  continued  down  to  our  times,  violently  agi- 
tate the  whole  Romish  community,  and  rend  it  into  numerous  Actions. 
Theae  indeed  the  Roman  pontifis  labour  most  earnestly,  if  not  to  extinguish, 
yet  to  quiet  in  a  degree,  so  that  they  may  not  produce  excessive  mischief: 
but  minds  warmed  not  so  much  by  zeal  for  the  truth,  as  by  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy and  the  love  of  party,  will  not  coalesce  and  become  united. 

§  82.  Whoever  considers  these  controversies  with  attention  and  impar. 
tiality,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  Jesuits, — that  is,  the  greater  part  of 
them  or  the  fraternity  in  general,  for  in  so  very  extensive  a  society  there 
are  those  of  different  views, — guard  and  defend  that  ancient  and  rude  but 
to  the  pontic  and  the  church  very  useful  system  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  prevailed  and  was  inculcated  every  where  in  the  Romish  church  be- 
fore the  times  of  Luther.  For  those  very  sagacious  men,  whose  office  it 
is  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  Romish  see,  perceive  clearly  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontiffs  and  the  emoluments,  prerogatives,  and  honours  of  the 
clergy  depend  entirely  on  this  ancient  system  of  religion ;  and  that  if  this 
was  subverted  or  changed,  the  church  must  unavoidably  sufi^r  immense  in-- 
jury  and  gradually  crumble  to  the  dust.  But,  in  the  Romish  church  and 
especially  since  the  reformation  by  Luther^  there  are  not  a  few  wise  and 

(52)  See  Jo.  Fred,  MaytT*9  Ecloj^a  defide  Bsronii  et  Beilannmi  ipois  PontificUs  dabi&» 
Amsterd.,  1698,  8vo. 
Vol.  UL— O 
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good  men,  who,  having  learned  very  clearly  from  the  sacred  scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  the  deformities  and  faults  of  this  an* 
cient  and  vulgar  system  of  religion,  wish  to  see  it  corrected  and  amended, 
though  in  a  different  way ;  and  who  urge  the  extirpation  of  that  mischiev- 
ous darnel  from  the  field  of  the  church,  which  has  armed  the  heretics 
against  her.  And  hence  those  eternal  contests  and  collisions  with  the  Jes- 
uits,  on  various  suhjects.  All  these  contests  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
tlie  six  following  heads. 

There  is  debt^  (I.)  respecting  ike  extent  and  magnitude  of  (he  power  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.  The  Jesuits  and  ^eir  numerous  friends,  contend  that  a 
pontiff  cannot  possibly  err,  that  he  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  the  pow- 
er which  Jesus  Christ  has  imparted  to  the  church,  that  all  bishops  and  re- 
ligious teachers  are  indebted  to  him  for  whatever  authority  and  jurisdiction 
thev  may  possess,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  enactments  of  the  church 
and  its  councils,  and  that  he  is  the  sovereign  lawgiver  of  the  church,  whose 
decrees  no  one  can  resist  without  incurring  the  greatest  guilt.  But  others 
hold,  that  he  may  err,  that  he  is  inferior  to  councils,  that  he  is  bound  to 
obey  the  church,  and  its  laws  as  enacted  by  councils,  and  that  if  he  ofl^nds, 
he  may  be  deprived  of  his  rank  and  dignity  by  a  council ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  inferior  prelates  and  teachers  receive  the  authority  which 
thev  possess  from  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  not  from  the  Romish  prelate. 

§  38.  There  is  debate  (II.)  respecting  the  extent  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  church*  For  the  Jesuits  and  those  who  follow  them,  extend  wide  the 
bounds  of  the  church.  They  contend  that  many  among  those  who  have 
no  connexion  with  the  Romish  worship,(5d)-;— nay,  among  the  nations  that 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  Christ  and  the  Cluistian  religion,  may  be  saved,  and 
actually  are  saved  ;  they  also  hold,  that  sinners  living  within  the  church, 
are  nevertheless  its  real  noembers.  But  their  adversaries  circumscribe  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  within  much  narrower  limits,  and  not  only  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  salvation  those  who  live  out  of  the  Romish  communion,  but  sep- 
arate  from  the  church  all  the  vicious  and  profligate,  though  they  live  in  it. 
The  Jesuits  moreover,  not  to  mention  other  differences  of  less  moment, 
hold  that  the  church  never  can  pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust  decision, 
either  as  to  matters  of  ftict,  or  matters  of  doctrine  and  right  (sive  de  facto, 
sive  de  jure);  but  their  opposers  believe,  that  the  church  is  not  secured 
from  all  danger  of  erring,  in  deciding  on  matters  oi  fact. 

§  84.  There  is  very  warm  debate  (lU.)  respecting  the  nature^  operation^ 
Oiut  necessity  of  thai  dmne  grace,  without  which  as  all  agree,  no  one  attains 
to  eternal  salvation ;  respecting  what  is  called  original  sin,tiie  natural  pow* 
tr  of  man  to  obey  the  divine  law^  and  the  nature  cf  God^s  eternal  decrees  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  men.  For  the  Dominicans,  the  Augustinians, 
the  followers  of  Jansenius  and  likewise  many  others,  deny,  that  divine 
grace  can  possibly  be  resisted ;  deny,  that  there  is  any  thing  sound  and 
uncomipted  in  man ;  deny,  that  there  is  any  condition  annexed  to  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  Grod  respecting  the  salvation  of  men ;  deny,  that  God  wiUs 
the  salvation  of  aU  men,  and  other  kindred  doctrines.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  and  with  them  many  others,  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  ex- 
tent and  influence  of  the  sin  which  lies  concealed  in  man's  nature,  are  not 

(63)  [*'  They  were  accused  at  Spoleto,  in  the  aalTation  of  many  heretics.  See  Le 
the  year  1653,  of  having  maintained,  in  their  Clere^  Diblioth.  Uniyers.  et  Historique,  torn. 
pobUe  InitnictioDS  there,  the  probability  of    ziv.,  p.  320.**— Jfoc/.] 
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•0  great ;  that  not  a  little  power  to  do  good  ki  left  in  man ;  that  ao  much 
divine  grace  is  proffered  to  all  men,  as  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
eternal  salvation,  and  that  by  it  no  violence  is  offered  to  the  mind ;  that 
God  has  from  eternity,  allotted  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  according  to  the  foreseen  conduct  and 
merits  of  individuals. 

§  35.  There  is  debate  (IV.)  respecting  various  points  of  moraUhf  and 
rules  of  condMd ;  all  of  which  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  partic- 
ularly, and  would  besides  be  out  of  place  here,  we  shall  only  state  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  long  controversy.(54)  Those  who  take  sides  with  the 
Jesuits,  maintain  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  what  motives  a  person  is 
actuated,  provided  he  in  fact  performs  the  deeds  which  the  law  of  God  re- 
quires ;  and  that  the  man  who  abstains  from  criminal  actions  through  fear 
of  punishment,  is  no  less  acceptable  to  God  than  the  man  who  obeys  the 
divine  law  through  the  influence  of  love  to  it«  But  this  doctrine  appears 
horrible  to  very  many,  who  deny  that  any  services  are  acceptable  to  God, 
unless  tliey  proceed  from  love  to  him.  The  former  assert  that  no  one  can 
properly  be  said  to  sin,  unless  he  violates  some  known  law  of  Crod,  which 
is  present  to  his  mind,  and  correctly  understood  by  him ;  and  therefore, 
that  no  one  can  be  justly  charged  with  criminality  and  sin,  who  is  either 
ignorant  of  the  law,  or  doubtful  as  to  its  import,  ojp  who  does  not  think  of 
it  at  the  time  he  transgresses.  From  these  principles  originated  the  cele- 
brated doctrines  oi  frohahUism(bb)  and  oi  philosophical  ^'n,(56)  which  have 
brought  so  much  ill-fame  upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  The  adversa- 
ries of  the  Jesuits  detest  all  these  principles  strongly,  and  contend,  that  nei- 
ther ignorance,  nor  doubts,  nor  forgetfulness,  will  afford  any  protection  to 
the  sinner  at  the  bar  of  God.  This  controversy  respecting  the  fundamen- 
tal  principles  of  morals,  has  given  rise  to  numberless  disputes  concerning 
the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves ;  and  has 
produced  two  sects  of  moralists,  which  have  greatly  disturbed  and  distract. 
ed  the  whole  Romish  church.  ^ 

§  36.  There  is  debate  (V.)  respecting  the  administration  of  ike  sacra* 
wunis,  especially  those  of  penance  and  the  hordes  supper.    The  Jesuits, 

(54)  No  one  has  treated  of  all  the  points  (55)  [Moral  p-o&a^tfm  is  properiy  the  doc- 
objected  af^inst  in  the  Jesuits*  moral  doc-  trine  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  action  is  sinful, 
trines,  -with  more  clearness,  neatness,  and  when  there  is  the  slightest  vrdbahUUy  that  it 
dexterity,  and  no  one  has  plead  the  cause  of  may  be  lawful ;  and  even  when  it  has  the  ap- 
the  Jesuits  with  more  ingenuity,  Wn  the  el-  probation  of  any  single,  respectable  teacher ; 
oquent  and  well-known  Jesuit  Gabriel  Dan-  because  it  may  be  supposed  that  ke  saw  rea- 
tec,  m  his  Entretiens  de  Cleandre  et  d*£u-  sons  for  his  opinions,  Uiough  %Dt  know  not 
doze ;  which  is  among  his  collected  Essays,  what  they  were,  and  can  see  so  many  reasons 
tome  i.,  p.  351,  Ac,  and  was  composed,  for  a  contrary  opinion. — Schl,] 
in  answer  to  that  great  man  and  powerful  (56)  [Philosophical  sins  in  opposition  to 
•drersary  of  the  moral  doctrines  of.  the  Jes-  theological,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  art 
nits.  Blouse  Pascal,  whose  Lettres  Provinci-  those  m  which  a  man  at  the  time  of  commiU 
ales  inflicted  so  great  a  wound  on  the  Jesuits,  ting  them,  has  not  God  and  his  law  before 
Dtadd  treats  very  acutely  on  probabUism,  p.  his  mind ;  and  therefore,  without  thhiking 
351 ;  on  the  method  ofdirecHtig  the  intention,  of  God,  transffresses  natural  or  revealed  law. 
p.  556;  on  equivocations  and  mental  reservor  These  sins,  &e  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial; 
tions  allowed  of  by  the  Jesuits,  p.  562 ;  on  that  is,  such  as  do  not  draw  after  them  a  loss 
sins  of  ignorance  and  forgetfulness  p.  719,  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not  deserve  eternal 
he. ,  and  on  some  other  subjects.  If  the  cause  but  only  temporal  Jraniihment. — Sehl.} 
•f  the  Jesuits  can  be  defended  and  rendered 
pbnsible,  it  certainly  is  so  by  this  writer. 
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with  whom  very  many  agree,  maintain  that  the  sacraments  produce  their 
salutary  effects,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  external  act  {ex  opere  operaio)  as 
the  schools  express  it ;  and  hence,  that  no  great  preparation  is  necessary 
to  the  profitable  reception  of  them ;  and  that  God  does  not  require  purity 
of  heart  and  a  soul  filled  with  heavenly  love,  in  such  as  would  derive  ben* 
efit  from  them ;  and  they  infer  of  course,  that  the  priests  should  at  once 
absolve  such  as  confess  their  sins  to  them,  and  then  admit  them  immedi- 
ately  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  Far  different  were  the  views  of  all 
those  who  had  at  heart  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  They  diought, 
that  the  priests  should  long  and  carefully  try  those  diat  applied  for  absolu. 
tion  and  admission  to  die  sacraments,  before  they  complied  with  their 
wishes ;  because  these  divine  institutions  profit  none  but  persons  that  are 
purified,  and  filled  with  that  divine  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  And  thus 
originated  that  noted  controversy  in  the  Romish  church,  respecting  fre* 
quent  communion  ;  which  in  the  last  century,  Anthony  Amaud  {Amaldus)^ 
author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  frequent  communion  [de  la  frequente 
communion],  and  the  Jansenists,  waged  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  which  in  our 
times  has  been  renewed  by  the  French  Jesuit  Pichony  to  the  great  dissat. 
jsfaction  of  the  French  bishope.(57)  For  the  Jesuits  are  very  carefiil  to 
urge  upon  all  who  intrust  the  guidance  of  their  minds  to  them,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a  sure  and  safe  method  of  appeasitig 
Uod  and  obtaining  from  him  remission  of  their  sins.  But  for  this  conduct 
they  are  strongly  censured,  not  only  by  the  Jansenists,  but  by  many  other 
grave  and  pious  men ;  who  inculcate  that  the  sacred  supper  profits  no  one, 
unless  his  soul  is  united  to  God  by  faith,  repentance,  and  love  ;  tad  thus 
they  condemn  the  famous  opw  operatum  [or  efficacy  of  the  mere  eoUemat 
act  of  communion]. 

§  37.  There  is  debate  (VI.)  respecting  the  right  method  of  iraming 
Christians,  While  those  who  ere  anxious  to  advance  religion^  wish  to 
have  people  imbued  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  religion  from  their  very 
childhood ;  they  who  look  rather  to  the  interests  of  the  churchy  recommend 
a  holy  ignorance,  and  think  a  person  knows  enough,  if  he  only  knows  that 
he  ought  to  obey  the  commaods  of  the  church.  The  former  think  nothing 
is  more  profitable  than  reading  the  inspired  books,  and  therefore  wish  to 
see  them  translated  into  the  popular  or  vulgar  language  :  the  latter  pro. 
hibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  esteem  it  pernicious,  if  published  in  any 
other  than  a  learned  language  unknown  by  the  people*  The  former  com<« 
pose  various  books  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  to  dispel  errors 
from  the  minds  of  men,  they  express  and  explain  the  public  prayers  and 
the  solemn  formulas  of  religion  in  a  language  understood  by  the  commu. 
nity,  and  they  exhort  all  to  learn  from  these  books  how  to  be  wise  and  to 
worship  God  rationally  and  properly ;  but  the  latter  are  displeased  with  all 
this,  for  they  are  apprehensive,  the  more-  light  and  knowledge  people  have 
the  less  obedience  and  submission  will  be  found  in  them.(58) 

(57)   See  the  Journal  Unif<er8el,  tome  erUnds,  by  the  Jansenists,  the  DoDNnicans, 

ziiL,  p.  148;  tome xv.,  p.  863 ;  toinexTi.,p.  the  Jesuits,  and  others.     Nearly  all  those 

1S4,  &c.  that  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  and 

(68)  What  we  have  said  on  the  greater  other  partisans  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  are 

eontroveisies  fai  tiie  Romish  chmch,  may  he  enumerated  hy  the  cciebratcd  French  Jesuit 

illustrated  and  eonfinned  fnm  numberless  Dojninie  Colonia :  for  it  is  ascertained  thai 

books,'  published  in  the  last  and  the  present  he  composed  the  book,  published  without 

centuries  especially  in  France  and  the  Neth-  naming  the  place  where,  in  the  year  17MW 
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§  38.  Those  of  the  preceding  controversies  which  we  have  placed  under 
ihe  ihird  head,  namely,  concerning  divine  grace,  the  natural  power  of  men 
to  do  good,  original  sin,  and  predestination,  actually  exploded  in  this  [six- 
teenth]  century ;  the  others  were  agitated  more  in  private,  and  did  not 
excite  public  notice  till  the  next  century.  Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if 
we  consider  that  the  controversies  moved  by  Luther  respecting  grace  and 
free-will,  were  not  explicitly  decided  in  the  Romish  church,  but  were  in  a 
manner  hushed  and  concealed.  Luther^s  doctrines  indeed  were  condemn- 
ed ;  but  no  definite  and  fixed  form  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  these  subjects, 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  them.  Augusdne^s  sentiments  weie  also  ap. 
proved ;  but  what  the  difierence  was  between  his  sentiments  and  those  of 
Luther,  was  never  stated  and  explained-.  The  commencement  of  this  sad 
controversy  may  be  traced  to  Michael  Baius^  a  doctor  in  the  university  of 
Louvain,  no  less  eminent  for  his  piety  than  for  his  learning.  (59)  As  he, 
tike  the  Augustinians,  could  not  endure  that  contentious  and  thorny  method 
of  teaching  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools,  and  as  he  in  follow. 
ing  Augustine,  who  was  his  favourite  author,  openly  condemned  the  com- 
mon sentiments  in  the  Romish  church  respecting  man*s  natural  ability  to 
do  good  and  the  merit  of  good  works,  he  fell  under  great  odium  with  some 
of  his  colleagues  and  with  the  Franciscans.  Whether  the  Jesuits  were 
among  his  first  accusers  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were  then  violently  opposed  to  those  doctrines  of  Augustine,  which  Baius 
had  made  his  own.  Being  accused  at  Rome,  Piv^  V.,  in  the  year  1667, 
in  a  special  letter,  condemned  seventy-six  propositions  extracted  from  his 
books  ;  but  in  a  very  insidious  manner  and  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Baius,  for  a  recollection  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  rash  con- 
demnation  of  Luther,  was  a  dissuasive  from  all  violent  proceedings.  By 
the  instigation  of  Francis  Tolet  a  Jesuit,  Gregory  XIIL,  in  the  year  1580, 
renewed  the  sentence  of  Fius  V. ;  and  Baius  subscribed  to  that  sentence, 
induced  either  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,  or  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
pontifical  rescript,  as  well  as  of  the  propositions  condemned  in  it.     But 

8ro,  uoder  the  title :  Bibliotheque  Janseniste  bom  at  Mdin  in  the  territory  of  Aeth,  in  th« 
ou  Catalogue  Alphabetique  des  principauz  year  1513,  and  educated  in  the  uniTeraity 
iHnres  Jansenietes  on  aaspects  <fe  Jansen-    of  liOnvain,  where  he  was  elected  in  1541 


avoc  des  Notes  Critiques.     His  ex-  principal  of  a  college,  and  in  1544  lecturer 

re  seal  for  the  Roman  pontifis  and  for  m  philosophy.     In  1550  ho  took  hisdoctor*s 

the  opinions  of  the  Jesuits,  impaired  his  degree,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  the 

dberetion;   yet  his  book  is  tery  service-  Scriptures.     In   1563  ho  was  sent  by  the 

able  for  acquainting  us  with  those  contro-  king  of  Spain  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where 


I  which  so  greatly  disturb  and  afflict  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  Soon  after, 
the  Romish  church.  The  book  was  con-  charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him ; 
ieiuned  by  the  Roman  ^ntiff  Benedict  XIV.,  which  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  not- 
yet  it  was  republished  not  lon^  ago,  in  a  new  withstanding  his  patient  submission  and  si- 
form  and  one  fidh  larger,  with  this  title :  lence,  and  must  have  given  him  much  in- 
Dictioimaire  des  livres  Jansenistes  ou  qui  fa-  quietude.     Yet  he  retained  his  office  through 


le  Jansenisme ;   in  four  volumes,  life,  and  was  even  promoted,  for  he  became 

Antwerp,  1753, 8vo.    Undoubtedly  the  book  dean  of  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain,  and  chan- 

ll  Twy  Qselul,  for  acouaintin^  us  with  the  cellor  of  the  university.     He  died  in  1589, 

I  divisions  of  the  Romish  church,  the  aged  76.     Tolct^  a  Jesuit,  and  his  enemy, 


I  tenets  of  the  Jesnits,  and  the  nu-  said  of  him :  Michaele  Baio  nihil  doctius, 

I  books  published  on  the  controversies  nihil  humilius.     His  works,  chiefly  relating 

f  llave  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  free-will,  &c.,  were 

Ml  of  gall  and  of  unjust  aspersions  on  many  reprinted    at    Cologne,   1694,    4to.      See 

lumiiitftd  excellent  men.  Bayle^i  Dietiotmaire  hist,  crit.,  ait.  Bmus.'" 

(09}  [Mkkmel  de  Bay  or  Amw,  D.D.,  was  TV.] 
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others  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  would  not  do  so.(60) 
For  to  the  present  time  great  numbers  in  the  Romish  community,  in  par* 
ticular  the  Jansenists,  strenuously  maintain  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated, 
and  that  the  decrees  of  both  Piua  and  Gregory  are  destitute  of  all  author- 
ity, and  were  never  received  by  the  church.(61) 

§  89.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  in  regard  to 
grace,  were  as  much  esteemed  and  defended  in  the  low  countries,  and  es* 
pecially  in  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  after  this  controversy 
with  Baius  as  they  were  before.  This  appeared  at  once,  when  the  two  Jes* 
uits,  Leonard  Less  and  Hamel  at  Louvaiq,  were  found  teaching  differently 
from  Augustine  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  the  theologians  of 
Louvain  and  of  Douay,  forthwith,  publicly  disapproved  their  sentiments, 
the  former  in  1587  and  the  latter  in  1588.  And  as  the  Belgian  bishops 
were  about  to  follow  their  example,  and  consulted  about  calling  councils  on 
the  subject,  the  pontiff  Sixtus  V.  interposed,  asserting  that  the  cognizance 
of  religious  controversies  belonged  exclusively  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
resident  at  Rome.  Yet  this  crafty  and  sagacious  pontiff  prudently  decli. 
ned  exercising  the  prerogative  which  he  claimed,  lest  he  should  provoke  a 
worse  controversy.  Hence  his  legate  in  the  year  1588,  terminated  the 
disputes  at  Louvain  by  allowing  each  party  to  retain  its  own  opinions,  but 
absolutely  prohibited  all  discussion  respecting  them  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  And  the  Romish  church  would  havQ  been  more  tranquil  at  the 
present  day,  if  the  succeeding  pontifl&  had  imitated  this  prudence  of  Sixims 
in  silencing  all  discussion  of  the  subjects,  and  had  not  assumed  the  office  of 
judffes  in  this  dubious  controversy.(62) 

9  40.  The  Romish  community  had  scarcely  tasted  of  this  repose,  when 
new  and  far  more  terrible  commotions  of  a  similar  nature  broke  out* 
Lewis  MoUnay(62)  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  taught  in  the  Portuguese  imiver- 
sity  of  Evora,  in  a  book  which  he  published  in  1588  on  the  union  of  grace 
and  free.will,(64)  endeavoured  to  clear  up  in  a  new  manner  the  difficulties 
in  the  doctrines  concerning  grace,  predestination,  and  free-will,  aifd  in 
8(Hne  sort  to  reconcile  the  discrepant  sentiments  of  Augustine^  Thomas 

(60)  Here  should  be  consulted  especially,  PEglise,  tome  L,  p.  104.  Jean  U  CUre^ 
the  Bsiana  sea  scripta  qxm  controTersias  Memoires  pour  senrir  a  rHistoire  des  coo- 
spectant  occasione  sententiarum  Bail  exor-  troyerses  dans  TEfflise  Romaine,  aor  la  pre- 
tas ;  subjoined  to  the  works  of  Baius,  as  a  destination  et  sur  la  graoe ;  dans  la  Bibtt* 
second  part  of  them,  in  the  edition  of  Co-  otheque  Universelle  et  liistorique,  tome  ziv., 
lo|[ne,  1696,  4to.    Add  also  Peter  Buyle,  p.  311,  dtc. 

Dictionnaiie,  [art.  Bomt],  tome  i.,  p.  457.  (63)  From  him  the  name  of  MoHnUis 

Lotttf  £//.  ^  Pin,  Bibliotbeque  des  Auteurs  quite  to  our  times,  has  been  given  to  all 

Ecclesiastiques,  tome  xvi.,  p.  144,  &c.  His-  such  as  seem  inclined  to  sentiments  opposed 

toire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  iii.,  to  those  of  Augustine,  respecting  grace  and 

p.  161,  dec.  free-will  in  man.    Many  however,  unjustly 

(61 )  To  demonstrate  this,  is  the  orofessed  bear  this  name,  as  they  differ  much  from  tM 
object  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Dis-  opinions  of  Molina, 

sertation  sur  les  BuUes  contre  Baius,  ou  Ton        (64)  The  true  title  of  this  celebrated  book 

montre  qu*el1cs  ne   sont  pas  re9ues  par  is,  Liberi  arbitrii  concordia  cum  gratia  d4nu% 

l*Eglise,  Utrecht,  1737,  2  toIs.  8vo.  divina  prescientia,  providentia,  prsdestiaa- 

(62)  See  the  Apologie  Historique  des  tione  et  reprobatione ;  auciore  laid.  Matma, 
deux  censures  de  Louvam  et  de  Douay,  par  It  was  first  printed  st  Lisbon,  1588,  foL 
Mr.  Gery,  1688,  8vo.  That  the  celebrated  Then,  with  enlaigement,  Antwerp,  150a. 
Paschanus  Quetnellius  (Pasquier  Quesnet)  4to,  and  at  Lyons,  Venice,  and  elsewhera. 
was  the  author  of  this  book,  haa  been  shown  The  third  edition,  farther  enlarged,  ««• 
by  the  author  of  the  Catechiame  Historique  printed  at  Antweip,  1609,  4to. 

et  Dogroatique  sur  les  contestations  de 
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Aquinas^  the  Semipelagians,  and  other8.(65)  The  attempt  of  this  subtle 
author,  gare  so  much  offence  to  the  Dominicans  who  followed  implicitly 
the  teachings  of  SL  Thomas,  that  they  roused  up  all  Spain,  in  which  their 
influence  was  exceedingly  great,  and  charged  the  Jesuits  with  a  design  to 
recall  and  give  currency  to  the  Pelagian  errors.  As  a  general  tempest 
was  evidently  gathering,  the  pontiff  Clement  VIIL,  in  the  year  1594,  en. 
joined  silence  on  both  the  contending  parties,  and  promised  that  after  ex. 
amining  carefully  the  whole  subject,  he  would  judge  and  decide  the  oontro. 
Tersy. 

§  41*  The  pontiff  doubtless  expected,  that  the  evil  would  yield  to  these 
milder  remedies,  and  that  time  would  calm  the  feelings  of  the  excited  par- 
ties.  But  his  hopes  were  entirely  disappointed.  The  exasperated  Domin« 
leans,  who  had  long  indulged  great  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  did  not  cease  to 
harass  the  king  of  Spain,  PhUip  II.,  and  the  pcmtiff,  Clement  VIH.,  imti] 
the  latter,  wearied  with  their  importunate  clamours,  assembled  a  sort  of 
council  at  Rome^  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute.  Thus  in  tho  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  1698,  commenced  those  celebrated  consultations  on  the 
contests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  which  Krom  the  principal 
topic  of  controversy,  were  called  Congregations  on  the  Aids,  that  is,  of 
grace  (Oongregationes  de  Auxiliis,  i.  e.,  gratisB).  The  president  of  them 
was  Lewis  Madrusius  [MadruccC]^  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  court  and 
bishop  of  Trent ;  with  whom  there  were  ten  assessors  or  judges,  namely, 
three  bishops  and  seven  theologians  of  different  fraternities.  These  occu- 
pied  the  remainder  of  this  century  in  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  par- 
ties.(66)    The  Dominicans  most  strenuously  defended  the  opinion  of  their 


(65)  [The  first  congregation  at  Rome  for 
extmiDing  the  sentiments  in  Molina's  book, 
in  tbeir  third  session  Jan.  16,  1598,  thus 
•tele  the  fondanienta]  principles  of  hi«  work. 
(1)  A  rea$on  or  ground  of  GoiVm  pretUsiiHOr 
tiim^  XM  to  he  found  in  man^a  Ttght  use  of 
ktsfree-vnll.  (II.)  Thai  the  Quxcm  which 
God  bestows  to  enable  men  to  pereevere  in 
religion,  maif  become  the  oirr  of  pereeve- 
rance^  it  ie  neeeasary  that  they  be  foreeeen  a* 
consenting  and  co-operaHng  with  the  dhine 
assistance  ofered  thsm;  which  is  a  thing 
within  Aeir  power,  (III.)  There  it  a  me- 
diate prescience,  whteh  it  neither  the  free 
nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  by 
which  he  knows  future  contingent  events, 
before  he  forms  kis  decree.  (MoUna  diri- 
ded  (yod't'knowledge  mtoncluro/,  free,  and 
meHate,  accovding  to  the  objects  of  it. 
What  he  himself  eiSects  or  brings  to  pass, 
by  hia  own  immediate  power  or  by  means 
of  second  canses,  he  knows  naturaUu,  at 
haa  natural  knowledge  of;  what  depends  on 
hia  own  free-will  or  what  he  himself  shsll 
freely  choose  or  purpose,  he  haa  a  free 
knowledge  of :  hot  what  depends  on  the  vof 
ontary  actions  of  his  creatures,  that  is,  fu- 
ture coniingeneies,  he  does  not  know  in 
either  of  the  above  ways,  but  only  mediate' 
hf  by  knowing  all  the  circumataneea  in  which 
Uwse  fireo  agents  will  be  placed,  what  mo- 


tiyes  will  be  present  to  their  minds,  and 
thus  foreseeing  and  knowing  how  they  will 
act.  This  is  (jod's  seientia  media,  on  which 
he  founds  his  decrees  of  election  and  rep- 
robation.)—(IV.)  Predestination  may  be  con 
sidered  as  either  general,  (relating  to  whole 
dasaes  of  persons),  or  particular,  (relating 
to  indioidMal  persons).  In  general  predes- 
tination, there  ia  no  reaaon  or  ground  of  it 
beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  Goo,  or 
none  on  the  part  of  the  peraons  predesti- 
natfi;  but  in  particular  predestination  (or 
that  of  indiTtduals),  there  is  a  cauae  or 
ground  of  it  in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  fret' 
will.  From  this  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental errors  of  Molina,  it  would  appear 
that  he  embraced  substantially  the  leading 
Minciples  of  the  Semipelagians  and  of  the 
Kemonstranis  at  Dort.  His  seientia  medim 
waa  a  new  name  for  a  thing  well  known  b»> 
fore.  See  Flewry*a  Histoire  Ecclesiastiqae, 
Continue,  liTr.  clxxziii.,  ^  5,  vol.  lii.,  p. 
S78,  ed.  Anffsb.,  and  SckrouWa  Kircben- 
gesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  toL  it.,  p.  S86» 
ic.— Tr,] 

(66)  The  history  of  these  Cong 
has  been  repestedly  written,  bothl 
and  by  Dominicans  and  Jansenists. 
the  Dominicana,  Jac,  Hyacinth 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Augustimts 
la  Blanc,  published  his  Historia  Congrage- 
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ThomoMf  as  being  the  only  true  opinion.  The  Jesuita,  although  they  refti* 
fled  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Molma  as  their  own,  yet  felt  that  the  repu* 
tation  and  the  honour  of  their  order  required,  that  Molma  should  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  any  gross  error  and  untainted  with  Peiagionism.  For 
it  is  common  with  all  the  monastic  orders,  to  regard  any  disgrace  which 
threatens  or  befalls  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  as  bringing  a  stigma  upon 
the  whole  order ;  and  they  will  therefore  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to 
screen  him  from  it. 

§  42.  Of  the  multitude  of  vain  and  useless  ceremonies  with  which  the 
Romish  public  worship  abounded,  the  wisdom  of  the  pontifis  would  suffer 
no  diminution,  notwithstanding  the  best  men  wished  to  see  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  church  restored.  On  the  other  regulations  and  customs 
of  the  people  and  the  priests,  some  of  which  were  superstitious  and  others 
absurd,  the  bishops  assembled  at  T^rent,  seem  to  have  wished  to  impose  some 
restrictions  ;  but  the  state  of  things,  or  rather  I  might  say,  either  the  policy 
QT  the  negligence  of  the  Romish  court  and  clergy,  opposed  their  deigns. 
Hence  in  those  countries  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  heretics, 
as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  such  a  mass  of  corrupt  superstitions  and 
customs  and  of  silly  regulations  obscures  the  few  and  feeble  rays  of  Chris, 
tian  truth  yet  remaining,  that  those  who  pass  into  them  from  the  more  im* 
proved  countries  feel  as  if  they  had  got  into  midnight  darkness.  (67)  Nor 
are  the  otheir  countries,  which  from  the  proximity  of  the  heretics  or  their 
own  good  sense  are  somewhat  more  enlightened,  free  from  a  considerable 
share  of  corruptions  and  follies.  If  to  these  things,  we  add  the  pious  or 
rather  the  impious  frauds,  by  which  the  people  in  many  places  are  deluded 
with  impunity,  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  devout 
farces  that  are  acted,  and  the  insipidity  and  the  puerilities  of  their  public 
discourses,  we  must  be  sensible,  that  it  is  sheer  impudence  to  affirm  that 
the  Romish  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  have  been  altogether  cor- 
rected and  reformed,  since  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent.  ■ 

tionum  de  auxiliis  gratis  divins ;  Louvain,  Histoire  des  congregations  de  auxiliis,  par 

1700,  fol.     In  reply  to  him,  the  Jesuit  Li-  un  Docteur  de  U  Faculty  de  Theologie  de 

wius  de  Meyer  ^   assuming  the  name   of  Paris ;  Lou  vain,  1702,  8vp.     But  this,  be- 

Tktodonis  Elutheriust  published  his  His-  ing  written  by  a  Jansenist  and  a  bitter  cn- 

toria  controversiarum  de  divine  gratis  auz-  eroy  of  tho  Jesuits,  states  every  thing  just 

iliis ;  Antwerp,  1705,  fol.    The  Dominicans  as  the  Dominicans  would  wish  to  have  it 

«lso  published  the  work  of  Thomas  de  Le-  stated.     [Two  of  the  continuators  of  Fleu- 

iiiM,  (a  subtle  theologian  of  their  order,  who  ry*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  namely,  John 

defended  in  these  Congregations  tno  reputa-  Claude  Faher  (a  father  of  the  oratory)  and 

tion  of  St.  Thomas  [Aquinas]  against  the  R.  P.  Alexanaer  (a  barefooted  Carmelite) 

Jesuits),  entitled :  Acta  congregationum  et  have  also  given  a  tolerablv  full,  and  appa- 

disputationum,  que  coram  Clemente  VHI.  rently  a  candid  account  ot  the  proceedings 

^  Paulo  V.  de  auxiliis  divine  gratis  sunt  in  these  congregations. — Tr.l 
joelebrata  ;  Louvain«  1702,  fol.   From  these        (67)  The  French  who  travel  in  Italy,  often 

historians,  a  man  who  possesses  the  power  laugh  heartily  at  the  monstrous  superstition 

of  divination  may  perhaps  learn  the  facts  of  the  Italians.     And  on  tho  other  hand,  the 

that  occurred.    Forhere  are  srrayed,  records  Italians  look  upon  the  French  that  come 

jgainst  records,  testimonies  against  testi-  among  them  as  destitute  of  all  religion.    This 

monies,  narrations  against  narrations.     It  is  may  l^  clearly  perceived,  among  others,  from 

.therefore  still  uncertain  whether  the  Romish  the  French  Dominican  John  Bapl,  Labafs 

<iourt  favoured  most  the  Jesuits,  or  the  Do-  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  who  neglects 

-minicans ;  nor  is  it  more  clear,  which  of  them  no  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  religion  of  the 

i^ost  'wisely  and  successfully  managed  their  Spaniards  and  Italians,  nor  does  he  conceal 

,icaose.    There  is  also  a  French  history  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were  con- 

th^se  congiegatioDs,  written  with  ability  ;  sidered  by  them  as  very  irreligious 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY   OF  THB   GREEK  AND  ORIENTAL  CHITRCH. 

f  1.  Division  of  the  Oriental  Church. — i  2.  The  nroper  Greek  ChuTch.---4  St  4.  Is  chief- 
h  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  divided  into  four  Proviiices. — ^  6.  The 
Patriarch.— 4  6.  The  Religion  of  the  Qreeks. — ^  7.  They  were  in  vain  solicited  U)  unite 
with  the  Protestants. — ^  8.  Their  wretched  State. — ^  9.  The  indoMndent  Greek  Church: 
that  of  Russia. — ^  10.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians. — 4  11*  The  Oriental  Churches 
not  connected  either  with  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Church.  The  Jacobites. — ^  12.  The 
Copts  and  Abyssinians. — ^  13.  Doctrines  and  Rites  of  the  Monophy sites. — ^  14.  The 
Armenians. — ^  15.  The  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans. — ^  16.  Their  Patriarchs. — ^  17. 
Remains  of  the  Ancient  Sects.  The  Sabians.— ^  18.  The  Jasidians.—^  19.  T^e  Do- 
mzi  or  Druzl — ^  20.  The  Greeks  who  have  revolted  to  the  Romans. — ^  21.  Vain  At- 
tempt to  unite  the  Russian  Church  with  the  Roman. — f  22.  Romish  Christians  among 
the  Monophysites,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians. — f  23.  The  Romish  Missionaries  effect 
little  among  them.— 4  ^*  The  Maronites. 

^  1.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Oriental  churchy  is  dispersed  over 
Borope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  may  be  distributed  into  three  parts :  (I.) 
That  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  refuses  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  (II.)  That  which  differs 
in  opinions  and  in  customs,  both  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  patriarchs, 
and  has  its  own  peculiar  patriarchs :  (III.)  That  which  is  subject  to  the  au. 
thority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

§  2.  The  church  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch,  is  properly  called  the  Greek  church ;  though  it  calls  itself  the 
Oriental  church.  It  is  moreover  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which 
bows  to  the  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan. 
tinople,  while  the  other  though  it  is  in  communion  with  him,  yet  will  not 
admit  his  legates  nor  obey  his  decrees  and  commands,  but  is  free  and  inde. 
pendent,  and  has  its  own  rulers  who  are  subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdiction. 

§  3.  The  cljurch  of  which  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  is  the  head, 
is  divided,  as  it  was  anciently,  into  four  great  provinces,  those  of  Constan' 
tinopICf  AlexandriOy  Antiochj  and  Jerusalem ;  over  each  of  which  is  a  pre- 
late of  the  first  rank  called  a  patriarckj  whom*  all  the  inferior  bishops  as 
well  as  the  monks,  honour  as  a  father.  Yet  the  chief  of  all  the  patriarchs 
ai^d  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  by  whom  the  other  patriarchs  at  the  present  day,  though  still  elect- 
ed,  are  designated  or  nominated  for  election,  and  approved ;  nor  dare  they 
project  or  attempt  any  thing  of  great  importance,  without  his  sanction  and 
permission.  These  well-disposed  men  however,  though  bearing  the  splen- 
did  title  of  patriarchs^  are  not  able  to  attempt  any  thing  great,  as  things 
are  now  situated,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  and  the  slender  revenues 
of  the  churches  they  govern. 

§  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  extends  widely 
over  European  and  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Grecian  islands,  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  many  other  provinces  in  Asia  and  Europe  now  subject  to  the 
Turks.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  present,  generally  resides  at 
Cairo  or  Misra,  and  governs  the  Christian  church  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya* 

Vol.  hi,— P 
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and  a  part  of  Arabia.(l)  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  for  the  most 
part  at  Damascus,  and  governs  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  other  proT- 
ince8.(2)  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  styles  himself  patriarch  of  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  Arabia,  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  Mount 
Sion.(8)  But  these  three  patriarchs  have  very  slender  and  poor  dominions. 
For  the  Monophysites  have  long  occupied  the  sees  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch,  and  have  left  very  few  members  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  coun- 
tries  where  they  have  dominion.  And  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  Chris* 
ttans  of  every  sect  and  doctrine,  who  have  their  respective  prelates  and 
priests ;  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  patriarch  there,  is  confined 
within  moderate  limits. 

§  5.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  belongs  at 
this  day  to  the  twelve  bishops  nearest  to  that  city ;  the  right  of  approving 
the  election,  and  of  imparting  to  the  prelate  authority  to  use  his  powers,  be- 
longs to  the  Turkish  emperor.(4)  But  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  ministers  who  under  the  emperor  manage  their  pub- 
lic afiairs,  if  they  do  not  entirely  subvert,  greatly  impair  the  efiects  of  these 
regulations.  For  the  lust  of  pre-eminence  leads  many  of  the  bishops,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  that  patriarchal  dignity  by  bribery,  which  they  could  - 
never  attain  by  the  suffrages  of  their  brethren.  Thus,  not  unfrequently, 
men  regularly  elevated  to  the  office,  are  deprii^  of  it ;  and  by  the  emper- 
or's viziers,  that  candidate  is  generally  esteemed  most  worthy  of  the  office, 
who  exceeds  his  competitors  in  the  magnitude  of  his  presents.     Yet  of 


(1)  Of  the  patriaichate  and  the  patriarcht 
of  Alexandria,  the  Jesuit  Jo.  Baft,  SolUrius 
treats  profeasedly  in  hia  Commentariua  de 
Patriarchia  Alezandrinia;  prefixed  to  the 
fifth  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanetor.  mensia  Junii ; 
and  Mick.  Leouietif  Oriens  Christianua,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  829,  CLc.  Respectinir  their  ofiice, 
autbonty,  and  election,  see  Etueb.  Renaw' 
dot.  Diss,  de  Patriarcha  Alexandrtno ;  in  the 
Itt  vol.  of  hit  LiturgisB  Orientales,  p.  866. 
The  Greek  patriarch  [of  Alexandria]  at  the 
present  dav,  has  no  biahopa  subject  to  him, 
but  only  cbiorepiscopi.  All  the  biahopa  are 
obedient  to  the  Monophysite  patriarch,  who 
is  the  real  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

(2)  Concerning  the  patriarcha  of  Antioch 
the  Jeauita  have  inaertea  a  particular  treatiae 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanetor.  mensia 
Julii;  which  however  is  considerably  de- 
'fectiTe.  On  the  territoiy  of  thia  patriarch 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  him,  aee 
Mieh.  Lequien,  Oriens  Christianiia,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  670,  du:.,  and  Blatms  Terihu,  Siria 
sacra  o  Descrittione  Historico-Gieografica 
delle  due  Chiese  Patriarcali,  Antiocbia  et 
Gerusalemme;  Rome,  1696,  fd.  There 
are  three  prelatea  in  Syria,  who  claim  the 
title  and  the  rank  of  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
The  first  is  of  the  Greeks  or  MelekiUt,  (for 
thus  those  Syrian  Chriatiana  are  called,  who 
follow  the  inatitutions  and  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks) ;  the  second  is  of  the  Syrian  Mo- 
mophf9iU$i  the  third  ia  of  the  Maronites. 


For  thia  laat  also  daima  to  be  the  true  and 
legitimate  /M/norcA  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  addreases  him  with  thia  title. 
And  yet  the  Roman  pontiff  creates  a  sort  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Rome ;  so  that  the  see 
of  Antioch  baa  at  thia  day  four  prelates,  one 
Greek,  two  Sjrrian,  and  one  Latm  or  Roman 
tn  pariilms  as  the  term  at  Rome  is.  [This 
phraae  ia  elliptical ;  entire,  it  is,  in  partibus 
tnfidelium.  Patriarcha,  archbiahops,  and 
bishops  in  pairUbtu  injUdium,  are  auch  aa 
are  created  for  places  that  are  at  present 
under  the  power  of  unbelieyers. — Sekl."] 

(3)  See  Blasius  Tcrtius,  Siria  sacra,  kV 
it,  p.  165.  There  ia  also  a  tract  of  Damd 
Paiebrock,  de  Patriarchia  Hieroaolymatinis, 
in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanetor.  menaia 
Maii.  Add  Mich.  Ltgyien^  Oriena  Chriatift-> 
nua,  torn,  iii.,  p.  108,  Ac.  [It  ia  well  Imown, 
from  other  accounts,  that  these  patriarefaa 
contend  with  each  other  abont  the  limita  of 
their  reapective  dominiona.  Hence  it  abould 
not  be  regarded  aa  an  hiatcmcal  contradiction, 
that  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  should  in- 
clude Syria  in  his  tiiU,  while  that  {trorince 
stands  under  the  authority  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch. — Schl.  This'ia  a  sufficient  an- 
awer  to  Dr.  MacIain'M  criticism  on  thia  paa> 
sage  of  Moxkeim.'  -Tr.] 

(4)  See  Jae.  EU^ur's  Beschreibiing  der 
Griechischen  Christen  in  der  Turckey,  chap, 
iii.,  sec.  vi.,  p.  64,  dec.  Ltquien^  OrieM 
Christianoa,  torn,  i.,  p.  146,  &c 
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fate  things  are  said  to  be  changing  for  the  better,  and  the  patriarchs  are 
represented  as  living  more  securely  than  formerly ;  since  the  manners  of 
the  Turks  have  gradually  assumed  a  milder  tone.  Moreover  this  patriarch 
possesses  great  authority  amons  a  people  oppressed,  and  in  consequenoe 
of  their  extreme  ignorance,  sunk  in  superstition.  For  he  not  only  sum* 
moDs  councils,  and  by  them  regulates  and  decides  ecclesiastical  affiurs  and 
controversies,  but  by  permission  of  the  emperor  he  holds  courts,  and  tries 
civil  causes.  His  power  is  maintained  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  em. 
peror,  and  partly  by  his  prerogative  of  excluding  the  contumacious  from 
the  communion ;  which  is  a  punishment  immensely  dreaded  by  the  Greeks. 
His  support  is  derived  principally  from  contributions  imposed  on  the  church- 
es  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  which  are  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  for  them.(5) 
§  6.  The  Greeks  acknowledge  as  the  basis  of  their  religion,  the  holy 
scriptures,  together  with  the  six  first  genenU  or  OBCumeiScal  councils* 
Tet  it  LB  a  received  principle,  established  by  long  usage,  that  no  private 
person  may  presume  to  expound  and  interpret  th<Me  sources  of  knowledge 
«  for  himself  but  all  must  regard  as  divine  and  unalterable,  whatever  the  pa* 
triarch  and  his  assistants  sanction.  The  rabstance  of  the  religion  profess* 
ed  by  the  modem  Greeks,  is  contained  in  Tke  Orthodox  Caitfession  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental  church;  which  was  first  composed  by  Pe* 
ter  MogUaus  bishop  of  Kiow,  in  a  council  held  al  Kiow ;  and  was  after, 
wards  translated  from  Russian  into  Greek,  and  then  publicly  approved  and 
adopted  by  Parthewbae  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ana  by  all  the  pa- 
triarchs, in  the  year  1643 :  and  subsequently,  Panagiota^  an  opulent  man 
and  interpreter  to  the  emperor  of  Turicey,  cauised  it  to  be  printea  at  his  own 
expense,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  long  recommendation  by  Nedarius 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  Greeks.(6) 
Prom  this  book  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Greeks  differ  as  much  from  the  ad* 
herents  to  the  Roman  pontiff  whose  tenets  they  often  reject  and  condemn, 
as  from  other  Christians ;  so  that  those  are  greatly  deceived,  who  think 

(5)  WtUittmCmper%Jmn\ttnot\migmac%  author.    But  tUf  it  refbted  by  Neetmiiu 

coopoted  Hittoria  Patnarehanun  CoDfUn-  himaaU^  in  fait  apbUetobjoinad  to  the  preface, 

nnopolitanonun,  whicfa  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Eonally  £Uae  b  the  statement,  both  on  the 

Saoetor.  mensis  Auffusti,  torn,  i.,  p.  1-857.  title-page  and  in  the  pie&ce,  that  the  book 

JfidL  Lefmen  alto,  in  the  whole  firstvolnme  was  now  printed  for  the  first  time.    For  it 

of  his  Onens  Christianas,  treau  Terrfhlly  of  had  been  prerionslj  printedtn  Holland,  in 

the  patriarchate  and  the  patriarchs  of  Con-  the  jear  lo6tl,  at  tlie  expense  of  Ptmariota, 

stantinople ;  and  in  toI.  iii..  p.  7S6,  dec.,  he  A  Qerman  translation  of  it,  was  puuisbsd 


nves  an  account  of  the  Ltitin  patriarchs  of  bj  Jo.  Leonh.  Frutek,  Frankf. 
CoosUnttnople.  fin  the  Turco-Gr»cia  of  1737,  4to.  Jo.  CkrUt.  K9eher  treats  di- 
Jfarfm  Cnuhu,  toI.  ii.,  p.  106,  dec.,  there  recthr  and  learnedly  of  this  Confession,  in  his 
Is  a  history  of  the  ConstsntinopsliUn  pa-  Biblioth.  Theologia  Symbol.,  p.  45,  dec.,  and 
triaichs,  from  the  year  1464  to  167S,  written  also  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  of  the 
in  modem  Greek  by  Mtmmd  MaUxit  with  other  Confessions  of  the  Greeks,  ibid.,  p.  6a 
a  Innslstion  and  notes  by  Cnuf  at. — ScU.  A  new  edition  of  the  Orthodox  Confaoum^ 
**  See  abo  a  brief  account  of  the  power  and  with  iu  history  pretized,  was  published  by 
teveooes  of  the  present  patriarch,  and  of  the  Chiu.  Gottl.  Hofmamt^  primary  professor  of 
oaBMs  of  the  several  sees  under  his  spiritual  theok>gy  at  Wittemberg.  BresU w,  1 751 ,  Sto. 
jorisdiction,  in  Smithy  de  Ecclesiv  Qtmcm  Of  Ptfno^ribte,  towhomthisconfesaionisin- 
Hadienio  Sutu,  p.  48-69.** — Mael  ]  debted  for  much  of  iU  credit,  ami  who  wae 
(6)  Lawrenu  Normmnn  caused  this  con*  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  great  bene&ctor  to 
itmiin,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transia-  the  Greeks,  CMntimir  treaU  largely,  in  hie 
tioD,  to  be  printed  at  Leipsic,  1696,  Svo.  In  Histoire  de  rEmptre  Otiomann,  lome  ill,  p. 
ibe  prefiM:e,  iVeeterins  is  repraeealed  as  ita  149,  dee. 
« 
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there  are  only  slight  impedimeDts  to  a  union  of  the  Greeks  with  either  the 
Romish  or  other  Christians.(7) 

§  7.  This  the  Catholics  have  often  found  to  he  &ct ;  and  the  Lutherans 
also  found  it  so,  in  this  century,  when  they  invited  the  Greeks  to  a  reli- 
||ious  union  with  them.  First,  FhiUp  Melancthon  sent  a  copy  of  the  Augs* 
burg  confession  in  a  Greek  translation  by  Paul  DoUcius^  accompanied 
with  a  letter  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch ;  hoping  that  the  naked 
and  simple  truth  would  find  access  to  his  heart.  But  he  did  pot  even  ob- 
tain an  answer.(8)  After  this,  between  the  years  1576  and  1581,  the  di- 
vines  of  Tubingen  laboured  to  make  impressions  on  the  Greek  patriarch 
Jcreiftiah  II.,  both  by  letters  and  by  sending  him  a  second  copy  of  the 
Augsburg  confession,  together  with  Jac.  Heerbrand^s  Compendium  of  the- 
ology translated  from  Latin  into  Greek  by  Martin  Crusius.  This  attempt 
drew  from  Jerendah  some  letters,  written  indeed  in  a  kind  and  gentleman, 
ly  style,  yet  of  such  a  tenour  as  clearly  indicated,  that  to  induce  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their  ancestors  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  and  could  not  be  effected  by  human  efforts,  in  the  present 
state  of  that  people.(9) 

§  8.  Bver  since  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  fell  under  the  hard ' 
bondage  of  the  Turks,  nearly  all  learning  human  and  divine,  has  become 
extinct  among  them.    They  are  destitute  of  schools,  and  of  all  the  means 
by  which  their  minds  might  be  improved  and  enlightened  with  scientific 


(7)  A  foil  and  accunte  cstalomie  of  the 
writen  from  whom  mmy  be  deri? ed  a  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  state  and  the  doctmiea  of 
the  Greek  church,  is  ffiven  by  Jo.  Alb,  Fa- 
hrieius^  Biblioiheca  Greca,  vol.  x.,  p.  441, 
6k,  [To  this  list,  may  now  be  addM  arch- 
biahop  PlaiofCt  Orthodox  Doctrine,  or  Sum- 
mary of  Christian  divinity ;  in,  The  present 
state  of  the  Greek  church,  by  Rob.  Pinker- 
ton,  New-York,  1816,  12mo,  p.  29,  &c.— 
Tr.] 

(8)  See  Leo  AUatms,  de  perpetua  con- 
sensione  ecclesis  Orient,  et  Occident.,  lib. 
iii,  cap.  viii.,  ^  ii.,p.  1005,  dte.  [The  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  Josqth,  sent  a 
deacon  of  his  church  named  Demetrius  to 
Wittemberg,  to  procure  correct  infonnation 
respecting  the  reformation  of  which  he  had 
heard  reports.  DemeiriuSi  after  a  half  year's 
residence  at  Wittemberg,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  1669 ;  and  by  him  it 
was,  that  Melancthon  sent  the  confession  and 
letter  to  the  jMtriarch.  The  letter  may  be 
seen  in  HoUtnger'e  Historia  Eccles.  [Pars 
T.  eeu]  saecul.  xri.,  sec.  ii.,  p,  61,  and  in 
Martin  Crunut,  Turco-Gnscia,  p.  667. 
See  also  Salig^e  Gesch.  der  Augsb.  Confess., 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  731,  723.— ."9cW.3 

(9)  All  the  Acts  and  papers  relating  to  this 
celebrated  correspondence,  were  published  in 
one  Tol.  fol.,  Wittemb.,  1684.  See  Ckriet. 
Matth.  Pfaff'e  Tract,  de  Actis  et  Scriptis 
publicis  ecclesiB  Wittemberff.,  p.  60,  etc. 
Jo.  Alb,  FaJbriciut^  Biblioth.  Greca,  vol.  x.. 


p.  617,  dee.,  and  others.  Emm.  a  SekeUtraUf 
Acta  eccles.  Orientalis  contra  Lutheri  hare- 
sin  ;  Rome,  1739,  fol.  Jo.  Lamy  also,  has 
much  to  say  on  this  subject,  while  treating 
of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  II.  in  bis 
D^cie  Eruditorum,  tom.  vilL,  p.  176,  dec. 
[This  correspondence  with  the  patriarch  was 
much  facilitated  by  Stephen  Gerlach^  chap- 
lain to  David  Ungnad  tne  imperial  German 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Its  com- 
mencement however  was  not  in  1676,  but 
two  years  earlier.  Indeed  some  private  let- 
ters were  sent  as  early  as  the  year  1673 ;  for 
in  that  year,  Crueiue  wrote  to  Jeremiah  by 
Oerlach,  who  also  carried  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  patriarch,  dated  April,  1673. 
The  public  or  official  correspondence  was 
commenced  by  Jac..  Andreas^  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  in  a  letter  to 
the  patriarch,  dated  Sept  16th,  1674.— The 
patriarch  expressly  declared  his  agreement 
with  manv  articles  in  the  Augsbuig  Con- 
fession ;  i>ut  he  also  declared  his  dissent 
from  many  others ;  for  example,  in  resaid 
to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  mm 
the  Son,  justification,  the  worship  of  imam, 
the  number  of  the  sacraments,  dtc,  an<rbe 
broke  off  the  correspondence,  when  the  di- 
vines of  Tubingen  began  to  adduce  scriptu- 
ral proofs  respecting  the  disputed  article*. 
See  SchlegeVe  note  here ;  and  Sckro€ckh\ 
Kirchengeschichte  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  v., 
p  386,  dec— Tr.] 
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waA  religious  knowledge.  That  moderate  degree  of  learning  which  some 
of  their  teachers  possess,  is  either  brought  home  with  them  from  Sicily 
and  Italy,  to  which  they  frequently  resort  and  where  some  love  of  learning 
still  exists,  or  it  is  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the 
Summa  theologise  of  St.  Thomas  [Aquinas]  which  they  have  in  a  Greek 
translation.(10)  Hence,  not  only  the  people  but  also  those  called  their 
watchmen,  for  the-  most  part,  lead  licentious  and  irreligious  lives ;  and 
what  is  much  to  be  deplored,  they  increase  their  wretchedness  by  their 
own  contentions  and  quarrels.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  religion  consists 
in  ceremonies,  which  are  in  general  useless  and  irrational.  Yet  in  guard- 
ing and  maintaining  these  they  are  fiGur  more  zealous,  than  in  defending  the 
doctrines  which  they  profess.  Their  condition  however  would  be  still  mora 
wretched,  if  individuals  of  their  nation,  who  are  employed  in  the  emperor's 
court  either  as  interpreters  or  as  ph3rsicians,  did  not  check  their  contentions 
and  still  the  impending  storms  by  their  wealth  and  their  influence. 

§  9.  The  Russians^  the  Georgians  or  Iberians^  and  the  Cokhians  or 
MngreUans,  all  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Greeks,  yet  are 
independent,  or  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Russians  indeed  formerly  received  tiieir  chief  prelate  at  the 
hand  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.  But  towards  the  close  of  tiiis 
century,  when  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Jeremiah  U.  made  a  journey 
to  Muscovy,  in  order  there  to  raise  money  with  which  he  might  drive 
Metropkanes  his  rival  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  the  Muscovite  monks, 
by  direction  undoubtedly  of  the  grand-duke  Theodore  son  of  John  BasiUdeSf 
beset  him  with  entreaties  and  menaces  to  place  over  the  whole  Russian 
nation  a  patriarch,  who  should  be  independent  or  ixrroKi(l>ako^  as  the 
Greeks  express  it.  Jeremiah  was  obliged  to  consent ;  and  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  he  proclaimed  Joh^  the  archbishop 
of  Rostow,  first  patriarch  of  the  Russians ;  yet  under  these  conditions,  that 
in  future  every  new  patriarch  should  apply  to  the  patriarch  of  Constant!* 
nople  for  his  consent  and  suffrage,  and  at  stated  periods  should  pay  to  him 
five  hundred  Russian  ducats.     The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Moscow, 

(10)  Such  is  the  opinioD  of  all  European  arts  and  sciences.    These  things  are  un- 

Cbristians,  both  Catholics  and  others,  respect-  doobtedly  true  ;  but  they  only  sm>w,  that  la 

ing  ike  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  rood-  this  very  widely-extended  nation,  and  which 

em  Greeks ;  and  they  support  their  opinion,  embraces  many  ancient,  noble,  and  opulent 

by  the  evidence  of  numerous  facts  and  testi-  families,  there  is  not%n  entire  destitution  of 

nsonies.     But  a  number  of  the  Greeks,  most  literary  and  scientific  men.    And  this  fact 

strenuously  repel  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  was  never  called  in  question  :  but  it  does  not 

baibaiism  brought  against  their  nation ;  and  prove  that  the  nation  at  large,  is  rich  in  the 

maintain,  that  all  branches  of  literature  and  liberal  arts  and  in  secular  and  religious  leam- 

leaming  are  equally  flourishmg  in  modem,  as  ing.    For  a  people  generally  bax&rous,  may 

tiMBf  were  in  ancient  Greece.    The  most  dis-  still  contain  a  small  number  of  learned  men. 

t?nflniyh4*d  of  these  vindicators  of  the  modem  Moreover  this  academy  at  Constantinople, 

Greeks,  is  Demetrnu  CMUimir,  in  his  His-  is  unquestionably  a  recent  institution ;  and 

toire  de  TEmpire  Ottomann,  tome  ii.,  p.  38,  therefore  it  confirms,  rather  than  confiites, 

dec     To  prove,  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Christians  respectinff 

leprfsent  modem  Greece  as  the  seat  of  bar-  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.     [What  is  said 

baiism,  he  gives   a  catalogue  of  learned  above  of  Uie  want  of  schools  aau>ng  the 

Greeks  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  states  Greeks,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  of 

that  as  academy  had  Men  founded  at  Con-  colleges  and  higher  schools,  and  not  of  the 

stinrinoplfl  by  a  Greek  named  MonolaZt  in  inferior  and  monastic  schools.     For  that  the 

which  persons  very  lesmed  in  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  schools 

Greek  teach  with  success  and  af^ause  all  of  the  latter  description,  is  clearly  to  be  seen 

of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  other  from  Crusius*  Turco-Grvcis.— Sc^.l 
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were  afterward  in  the  year  1508,  confirmed  in  a  council  at  CoDstantinop]e« 
called  by  this  same  Jeremiah  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  emperor.(ll) 
And  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  Dionytka  being  patriarch 
of  Constantinople^  all  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs  again  ccmceded  to  the 
graiid-duke  of  Muscovy,  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  ezonera. 
ted  from  the  tribute,  and  from  applying  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election 
and  con8ecration.(12) 

§  10.  The  Georgians  and  MwgreHans^  or  as  they  were  anciently  called, 
the  Iberians  and  ColeMans,  are  so  follen,  since  the  Mohammedans  obtained 
dominion  over  those  countries,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  numbered  among 
.  the  Christian  nations.  This  is  more  true  however,  of  the  ColcMans  who 
inhabit  the  woods  and  the  mountains  almost  in  the  manner  of  wild  beasts, 
than  it  is  of  the  Iberians^  among  whom  there  are  some  slight  remains  of 
civilization  and  piety.  These  nations  have  a  patriarch  whom  they  style  a 
CatkoKCf  and  also  bishops  and  priests ;  but  these  are  extremely  ignorant, 
vicious,  sordid,  and  worse  almost  than  the  common  people ;  and  as  they 
know  not  themselves  what  is  to  be  believed,  they  never  think  of  instruct- 
ing others*  Hence  it  is  rather  to  be  conjectured  than  positively  known, 
that  the  Colchians  and  Iberians  at  the  present  day  do  not  embrace  either 
the  sentiments  of  the  Monophysites  or  of  the  Nestorians,  but  rather  hold 
the  same  doctrines  with  the  Greeks.  What  little  religion  remains  among 
them,  consists  wholly  in  their  feast-days  and  their  ceremonies ;  and  even 
these  are  destitute  of  all  gravity  and  decorum,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whe^r  their  priests  appear  most  solemn  when  eatinff  and  drinking  and 
deeping,  or  when  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord^  supper.(ld) 

§  11.  Hie  Christians  of  the  East,  who  have  renounced  the  communion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  who  differ  from  them  both  in  doctrine  and  in  rites,  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  one  contend,  that  in  our  most  holy  Saviour  there  is  but 
one  nature ;  the  other  conceive,  that  there  are  two  persons  in  him.  The 
former  are  called  Monophysites^  and  also  JaeobUes^  from  Jacohu  Baradausy 
who  resuscitated  and  regulated  this  sect  in  the  sixth  century  when  it  was 
nearly  extinct.(14)    The  latter  are  called  Nestorians^  because  they  agree 

(11)  See  ilnMof^  Pot«m»*#  Motcoria ;  who  eDdeaTonn  [and  not  nnenccewfully, 
netr  the  beginning.  Mick,  Lequien*M  Otions  Tr.}  to  wipe  oiT  sone  of  tlie  infamy  caat 
Christianna,  torn,  i,  p.  1293,  and  the  Namt-  upon  the  Geornana  and  Minpr^iana.  The 
tive  of  thia  tranaaction,  by  the  patriarch  Jer^  dathotici  of  ueorffia  and  Mmgrelia  are  at 
«m*aAII.himaelf»pabliihedintheCatalogn8  this  day  ^vroir^foAoi  or  rodependent ;  yet 
Codie.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Tanrineoeia,  p.  4fo-  they  pay  tribute  to  the  patrmrch  of  ConaUn- 
469.  tinopie.     [Their  prieata  read  the  wb(^  bap- 

(12)  XegntM,  Oriena  C^ttianna,  torn,  i.,  tiamal  aenrice  tlurongh,  and  then  apply  the 
p.  165,  dec.  Nie.  Bergius,  de  eccleaia  Moe-  water,  without  repeating  the  words  requiaite. 
coritica,  pt.  i.,  sect  i.,  cap.  zriii.,  p.  164,  dec.  The)r  conaecraM  the  enchariat  in  woodea 

(13)  See  Clement  Galamte,  Conciliatio  chahcea;  care  not  if  crmnba  fall  on  the 
eccIeaisB  Annenica  cam  Romana,  torn.  L,  grround  ;  put  the  host  mto  leather  baga,  and 
p.  156,  dec.  Jo,  Ckardin^  Voyagea  en  Per-  tie  them  to  their  girdlea ;  aend  it  by  kymen 
ae  et  autree  lieux  de  POrient,  tom.  i.,p.  67,  to  the  aick ;  and  do  not  accompany  it  with 
dtc.,  where  ia  Jot.  Marw  Zampi's  Relation  wax  candles,  procesaiooa,  dec.  Such  are 
de  la  Cdchide  et  MingreDie.  •  Add  iirdUx-  the  indeeomms  complained  of  by  the  popish 
fel  Lamberts  Kebtion  de  la  Cokhide  oa  writera.— TV] 

Mingrellie;  which  ia  in  the  Recueil  dee  Yoy-  (14)  We  commonly  uae  the  ntmejeeobiiee 

affea  au  Nord,  tome  yii.,  p.  160.    Lequien^  in  abroad  aenae,  aa  inchiding  all  the  Menofk^ 

(^ena  Chriatianus,  tom  i.,  p.  1333,  1339,  y«t/#«  except  the  Armeniana ;  but  it  properiy 

dec.    Yet  consult  also  Rick.  SimofCs  His-  belonga  only  to  those  Aaiatic  Monophyaitea, 

toiie Critique  dea  dogmea  etceremoniea  des  of  whom  Jacobue  Bermiente  was  Uie  head 

Cfaretieaa  Orientaux,  cap.  v-fi.,  p.  71,  dc,  and  father.    See  Rwk.  Simom's  Hiatoiie  dea 
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ia  sentiment  with  Nestorius;  and  also  ChaJdeantf  from  the  country  in 
which  they  principally  reside.  The  Manophfsites  are  again  divided  into 
those  of  Asia^  and  those  of  Afrka*  The  head  of  the  Asiatic  Monophysiiesy 
b  the  patriarch  6f  Antioch,  who  resides  generally  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Ananias,  now  called  the  Zapharanensian  monastery,  not  far  from  the  city 
Marde ;  but  sometimes  at  Amida,  Marda  (which  is  properly  his  episcopal 
seat),  Aleppo,  or  other  cities  in  Syria.(15)  As  he  cannot  alone  govern 
conTeniently  the  very  extensive  community,  he  has  an  associate  in  the 
government,  to  whose  care  are  intrusted  the  eastern  churches  situated 
beyond  the  Tigris.  This  assistant  is  called  the  maphrian  or  primaU  ef 
the  Easl ;  and  he  formerly  resided  at  Tattritj  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
but  now  resides  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  near  the  city  Mosul,  in 
Mesopotamia.(16)  At  this  day  all  patriarchs  of  the  Monophysites  assume 
the  name  of  Ignatius. 

§  12.  Thf".  African  Monoph^ites  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria,  who  commonly  remdes  at  Cairo ;  and  are  divisible  into  the  Copts  and 
the  Abyssi$uans.  The  Copts  are  those  Christians  who  inhabit  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia,  and  the  adjacent  rejEnons.  Being  oppressed  by  the  power  and  the  in. 
satiable  avarice  of  the  Turks,  they  l^ve  to  contend  with  extreme  poverty, 
and  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  their  patriarch  and  bishq>s :  yet 
these  obtain  a  scanty  living  from  such  Copts  as  are  taken  into  the  families 
of  the  principal  men  among  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  their  skill  in 
domestic  a^rs  and  other  useful  arts,  of  which  the  Turks  are  ignorant.(17) 
Tlie  Ahfssimansy  though  far  superior  to  the  Copts  in  numbers,  power,  and 
worldly  circumstances,  since  their  emperor  is  himself  a  Christian,  yet  rev- 
erence the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  &ther ;  and  do  not 
create  their  own  chief  bbhop,  but  always  allow  a  primate  styled  by  them 
ahma  to  be  placed  over  them  by  the  Alexandrine  patriarch.(18) 

§  13.  The  Monophysites  difier  in  many  points  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
rites,  from  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and  other  Christians :  but  the  principal 
ground  of  their  separation  from  other  Christians,  lies  in  their  opinion  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  With  Dioscorus,  Barsumas,  Xenaiasy 
PuUoy  and  others  whom  they  regard  as  the  founders  and  lights  of  their  sect, 
they  believe,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  so  coalesce  as  to 
be<x>me  one ;  and  therefore  they  reject  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  the  noted  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great.    Tet  to  avoid  the  appear- 

Chretienfl  OrientAax,  ctp.  ix.,  p.  118,  whose  CopCfc  church,  are  deecribed  by  Jo.  Mich, 

MzntiTe  however  needs  many  corrections.  VansMf  in  his  Histoire  de  l*Eg^ise  d'Alez- 

(16)  See  Jot,  Sim.  AMttmiaCt  Dissertatio  andrie,  qae  noos  appellons  celle  des  Jfacoh- 

de  Monophysitis,  ^  Till,  dct.,  in  the  8d  vol.  of  ites-Coptes,  Paris,  1667,  8to.    Add  his  Re- 

his  Biblioth.  OrieaUl.  Clemenkino-Vaticana.  lation  d*iin  voyage  en  Egypte,  p.  S98,  dec, 

FanutMM  NqxtqiCm  £nq>lia  fidei  CathoUca  where  he  treats  expressly  of  the  monks  and 

ez  Syrorum  monomentis,  pt  i.,  p.  40,  dee.  monasteries  of  the  Copts.    Noureauz  Me- 

htquieiCt  Onens  Christianas,  torn,  ii.,  p.  moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de 

1848,  dtc.  Jesue  dans  le  T^ierant,  tome  ii.,  p.  3,  dee., 

(16)  As9emsn*9  Dm.  de  Monophysitis,  tome  t.,  p.  133.  Benei.  MailUVt  Descrip- 
4  viii.,  dec.  tion  de  TEgypte,  tome  ii.,  p.  64,  dec. 

(17)  EmatbiuM  J{«ii«iN2o<pabllahedat  Par-  (18)  See  Job  LuiolfU  Comment,  m  His- 
ts,  1713,  hi  4to,  his  very  learned  Historia  toriam  iEthiopjcam,  p.  461,  461,  466.  Je* 
Al^ndrinoram  Patriarchamm  Jacobitamra.  romt  Lohtft  Voyaffe  d'Abissinie,  tome  ii.. 
He  also  pabli^ed  Officiam  ordinationis  ho-  p.  36.  Nooveanx  Memoires  des  Missioiis 
JOS  Patriarehtt,  with  notes ;  in  his  Liturgis  dans  le  Levant,  tome  iv.,  p.  877.  jlftc4. 
Oriental.,  tom.  i.,  p.  467.  The  sUto  and  Leqvien^t  Orient  Cfaristianoa,  torn,  it,  p^ 
inteanl  condition  of  the  Alexandrine  or  641,  dtc 
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anoe  of  following  EtUyches^  with  whom  they  profess  to  have  no  cohaaemm^ 
they  cautiously  define  their  doctrine,  and  denying  all  eof^mum  and  tntsr. 
mixture  of  the  two  natures,  represent  the  nature  of  Christ  as  being  indeed 
(me,  yet  at  the  same  time  coti^pimnd  and  d(mble.{l9)  And  this  explanation 
shows  us,  that  it  is  no  rash  opinion  of  some  very  learned  men,  that  the 
MonojkysUet  differ  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins  more  in  words  than  in  sub* 
stance.(20)  The  modern  Jacobites  both  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  are  in  gen* 
eral  so  ignorant  and  illiterate,  that  they  defend  their  distinguishing  doc^ine 
rather  by  Uind  pertinacity  and  the  authority  of  their  &th^rs,  than  by  ra- 
tional argument8*(21) 

§  14.  The  Armenians^  though  they  hold  to  the  same  opinions  with  the 
other  Monophysites  respecting  [the  nature  of]  our  Saviour,  yet  differ  frcMn 
them  as  to  many  practices,  opinions,  and  rites ;  and  hence,  there  is  no 
communion  between  them  and  those  who  are  appropriately  called  Jacob* 
Ue8.{22)  The  whole  Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three  patriardis. 
Tlie  chief  of  these,  who  governs  the  whole  of  the  greater  Armenia  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  has  forty  two  archbishops  under  him,  and  resides  in 
a  monastery  at  Echndaxm.  He  might  if  he  were  disposed,  live  splendidly 
and  luxuriously  on  the  very  ample  revenues  he  receives  ;(28)  but  he  is  fru- 
gal in  his  table  and  plain  in  his  dress,  nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the 
monks  among  whom  he  resides  except  by  his  power.  He  is  usually  elect, 
ed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Echmiazin ;  and  is  appro- 
ved by  the  king  of  Persia.  The  second  patriarch  or  C€UhoUc  of  the  Arme- 
nians,  resides  at  Sisi  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  governs  the  churches  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.     He  has  twelve  archbishops  under  him. 


(19)  Jo9.  Sim.  Atstman,  Biblioth.  Ori- 
ent. ClemeotiDO-Vaticana,  torn,  it.,  p.  25,  36, 
29,  34,  1 17,  133,  136,  277,  297,  &c  See 
the  acute  deienoe  of  the  doctrine  of  his  sect 
br  AbtUphar€JuSf  ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  288,  dec. 
The  system  of  religion  embraced  by  the 
Abyssinians  in  particular,  may  be  best  learn- 
ed in  all  its  parts  from  the  llieologia  JEt}d- 
opica  of  Gregory  the  Ethiopian,  published 
by  Jo,  Alb,  Fabndu*  in  his  Lux  ETangelii 
toti  orbi  exociens,  p.  716,  where  also  the 
other  writers  concerning  the  Abyssinians, 
ire  enumerated. 

(20)  M.  V.  la  Croze,  Histoire  du  Chris- 
tianisme  des  Indes,  p.  23.  Attenum,  loc. 
cit,  torn,  ii.,  p.  291,  297.  Rick  Simon, 
Histoire  dos  uhretiens  Orientsux,  p.  119. 
Jo.  Joaeh.  Schroder,  Thesaurus  lingiuB  Ar- 
menics,  p.  276. 

(21)  The  Liturgies  of  the  Copts,  the  Sy- 
rian Jacobites,  and  the  Abyssinians,  have 
been  published  with  learned  notes,  by  Euot' 
bius  Renaudoi,  in  the  first  and  second  toI- 
umes  of  his  Litujvis  Orientales. 

(22)  The  chief  writer  concerning  the  Ar- 
menians, as  well  in  r^nud  to  their  religion 
as  other  matters,  is  Vlement  Oa/anus^  an 
Italian  Theatine  monk ;  whose  Conciliatio 
ecclesie  Armenics  cum  Homana,  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  1650,  du:.,  in  3  vols.  fol. 
The  other  writers  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Atk 


Fabridui,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  oibi  ex- 
oriens,  cap.  xxxviii.,  p.  64^,  du;.  To  his 
list,  must  especially  be  added  Leqyien,  Ori- 
ens Christianus,  tom.  i.,  p.  1962,  dec.  The 
recent  Histoire  du  Christianisme  d*Aimenie, 
by  if .  V.la  Croxe,  sabj^ned  to  his  Histoire 
du  Christiaqisme  d'Abessinie,  4  PHaye, 
1739,  8vo,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
rasffnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject. 
A  ur  better  account  would  haye  been  grren 
by  this  gentleman,  who  was  so  weU  informed 
on  such  subjects,  if  he  had  not  been  labour- 
ing under  the  in^mities  of  age.  Respecting 
the  singular  customs  and  rites  of  the  Arme- 
nians, see  Oemelli  Carreri,  Voyage  du  tour 
du  Monde,  tome  ii.,  p.  146,  du;. 

(23)  A  notice  of  all  the  cfauiches  subject 
to  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armeniatts,  as 
communicated  by  UtaMy  an  Armenian  bish- 
op, is  subjoined  by  Rick.  Simoih  to  his  His- 
toire critique  des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  p. 
217,  [in  the  English  translation,  by  A.  Lot* 
ell.  Lend.,  1685, p.  184,  dec]  But  we  have 
noticed  many  defects  in  it.  Respecting  the 
scst,  and  thejnode  of  life,  of  the  patriaich  U 
Echmiazin,  see  Paul  Luctu,  Voysce  au  Le- 
vant, tome  ii.,  p.  347,  and  Oemilh  Carrtri^ 
Voyage  du  tour  du  Monde,  tome  ii.,  p.  10, 
dte.  See  also  the  other  traveUen  in  Am** 
nk  and  Persia. 
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This  patriarch  of  Sisi,  at  present,  acknowledges  himself  inferior  to  the 
patriarch  at  Echmiazin.  The  third  and  least  of  their  patriarchs,  who  has 
only  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  him,  resides  on  the  island  of  Aghiamar  in 
die  great  lake  Varaspuracan,  [or  Van,]  and  is  accounted  by  the  other 
Armenians  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Besides  these  who  are  properly  and 
truly  called  patriarchs,  there  are  others  among  the  Armenians  who  are 
patriarchs  in  naine  only,  rather  than  in  reality  and  in  power.  For  the 
Armenian  archlnshop  residing  at  Constantinople,  whose  authority  is  ac« 
knowledged  by  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope,  is  called  a  patriarch.  So  also  the  Armenian  prelate  at  Jerusalem,  is 
saluted  with  the  same  title ;  and  likewise  the  prelate  that  resides  at  Ka- 
miniec  in  [Russian]  Poland,  and  who  governs  the  Armenian  churches  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  And  these  claim  the  title 
and  the  rank  of  patriarchs,  because  they  have  received  from  the  great  pa- 
triarch  of  Ek^hmiazin,  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops,  and  of  consecrating 
and  distributing  every  third  year  among  their  churches  the  sacred  chrism 
or  ointment,  which  none  but  patriarchs  among  the  Oriental  Christians,  have 
a  ri^t  to  do.(24) 

6  15.  The  Ne$toria$iSf  who  are  also  called  ChaldeanSf  reside  principally 
in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  These  Christians  have  many 
doctrines  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves :  but  they  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  all  other  sects,  by  maintaining,  that  Neatoriua  was  unjustly 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  by  holding  with  him,  that  there 
were  not  only  two  natures  but  also  two  persons  in  our  Saviour.  In  ancient 
times  this  was  regarded  as  a  capital  error ;  at  this  day  it  is  considered  by 
the  most  respectable  men  even  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  an  error 
in  words  rather  than  in  thought.  For  these  Chaldetms  affirm  indeed,  that 
Christ  consists  of  two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures ;  but  they  add,  that 
these  two  persons  and  natures  are  so  closely  united,  as  to  constitute  one 
aspect,  or  as  they  express  it,  one  harscpa ;  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Greek  npoawrrov  [per#on].(25)  From  which  it  appears  clearly,  that  by  at- 
ped  they  mean  the  same  as  we  do  hy  person ;  and  that  what  we  call  natures, 
they  call  persons.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  sect,  that  of  all  the  Christians 
resident  in  the  East  tiiey  have  preserved  themselves  the  most  free  from 
the  numberless  superstitions,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. (26) 

§  16.  Formerly  all  the  Nestorians  were  subject  to  one  patriarch  orcath' 
oHe ;  who  resided,  first  at  Bagdat,  and  then  at  Mosul.    But  in  this  [six- 

(t4)  SeetheNomreatixMemoiresdesMis-  Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt  ii.,  p.  cmxlriii.    See 

BODS  de  la  Coropagnie  de  Jesus  dans  )e  Le-  also,  ibid.,  p.  210,  &.c.    Rich.  Sifium^t  His- 

fant,  tome  iii.,  where  is  ffiven  (p.  1-318)  toire  de  la  creance  des  Chretiens  Orientauz, 

a  loDff  naintiTe  respectingboth  the  religious  cap.   yii.,  p.   94,  6ic.    Peter  StrozzOy  de 

and  the  ciril  af&irs  of  the  Armenians ;  and  dogmatibus  Chaldsorum ;  first  published  at 

which  la  Croze  (than  whom,  no  man  within  Rome,  1617,  8vo. 

Ota  knowledge  has  bestowed  more  attention  (26)  Here  should  especially  be  consulted, 

OD  these  subjects)  very  highly  commends,  the  Teiy  learned  and  copious  dissertation  of 

for  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  research.     See  his  Aaeeman  de  Syris  Nestorianis ;  which  fills 

Histotre  da  Christianisme   d^Ethiopie,  p.  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Bibli- 

94&,  dec.  otheca  Orient.  Vaticana.     It  was  from  this 

(25)  It  is  thus  that  the  inscriptions,  which  chiefly,  that  MicK  Le^ien  took,  what  be  says 

adorn  the  sepulchres  of  the  Nestorian  patri-  in  his  Oriens  Christianns,  torn,  ii,  p.  107H, 

aichs  in  ^  city  of  Mosul,  express  their  sen-  dec. 
tinento.     See  Aseeman^e  Biblioth.  Oriental 

You  III.— Q 
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teenth]  ceDtuiy,  they  became  divided  into  two  parties.  In  the  first  place, 
AS  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  year  1552  two  patriarchs  were  elected 
by  opposite  factions,  Simeon  Barmama  and  John  Sulaka  or  Siud.  The 
latter  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  firm  support  against  his  antagonist,  re- 
paired  to  Rome  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontifir.(27)  To  the 
party  of  this  patriarch  who  stood  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  was 
added  in  the  ye^r  1555,  Simeon  Denha  archbishop  of  Gelu ;  and  when  he 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  patriarchate,  he  removed  its  seat  to  Ormia, 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia ;  where  his  successors,  aU  of  whom 
assume  the  name  of  Simeon^  have  continued  to  reside  till  the  present  time* 
In  the  last  [or  seventeenth]  century,  they  remained  still  in  communion 
with  the  Romish  bishop ;  but  in  this  [eighteenth]  century,  they  seem  to 
have  renounced  that  communion. (28)  The  greater  patriarchs  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  who  stood  opposed  to  this  lesser  patriarch,  have  since  the  year 
1559,  all  borne  the  name  of  EUas^  and  had  their  residence  at  Mosul.(29) 
Their  dominion  spreads  widely  in  Asia ;  and  embraces  the  Nestorians  in 
Arabia,  and  also  those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  are  called  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas.{SO) 

§  17.  Besides  these  sects  of  Christians,  in  which  was  sdknething  or  at 
least  some  appearance  of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  there  were  other 
fer  worse  sects,  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Asia ;  which  were  undoubt- 
edly descended  from  the  Ebionites,  the  Manicheeans,  the  Valentinians,  the 
Basilidians,  and  other  parties  that  in  the  early  ages  set  up  churches  within 
the  church,  but  which,  through  the  common  hatred  against  them  of  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  had  sunk  into  such  barbarism,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  as  to  lose  neariy  altogether  the  reputation  and  me  rights 
of  Christians.  The  Sahicms  as  they  are  called  by  the  Orientals,  or  the 
Mendtd  Ijahi,  i.  e.,  Disciples  of  St,  John^  as  they  call  themselves,  or  the 
Christians  of  St*  John  as  they  are  called  by  Europeans,  though  they  per. 
haps  have  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  seem  to  be  a  Jewish  sect, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hemerobaptists  mentioned  by  the  early 
Christian  writers.  At  least,  that  John  whom  they  call  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  was  altogether  unlike  John  the  Baptist^  and  bore  a  far  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  John  whom  the  ancients  represented  as  the  father,  of  the 
Jewish  Hemerobaptists,(Sl)  They  live  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially  at 
Bassora ;  and  regard  religion  as  consisting  principally  in  frequent,  solemn 
ablutions  of  the  body,  which  their  priests  administer  with  certain  ceremo- 
nies.(32) 

§  18.  The  JasidianSf  Jasidaans  or  Jexdaans,  of  whom  many  uncertain 

(27)  [He  planted  himself  at  Caramit  in  ii.,  p.  cml.    Add  LtqmerCt  Oriena  Christi- 

Meaopotamia,  and  styled  himself  patriarch  anus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1078,  dec. 
of  the  East.    His  successor  Ebedjesu,  at-        (30)  Of  these,  Mat.  Veyis.  la  Croze  treats 

tended  the  council  of  Trent.    The  next  sue-  expressly,  in  his  Histoire  du  Christianisme 

cessor  was  AhalhaUa ;  and  tSiet  him,  was  des  Indes  :  with  which  should  be  compared, 

Simeon  Denha,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  Car-  Joseph  Sim.  Aeeeman,  loc.  cit.,  torn,  iii.,  pi. 

amit. — Van  Em.]  ii.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  ccccziii. 

(S8)  See  Joi.  Sim,  Aeeeman^t  Biblioth.        (31)  See  what  T  have  written  on  this  aob- 

Orient.  Vaticana,  torn,  i.,  p.  638,  find  torn,  ject,  in  my  Commentaries,  de  Rebus  Chris- 

ii.,  p.  436.  tian.  ante  Constantinmn  Mag.,  p.  43,  dec. 

(29)  A  catalogue  of  the  Nestorian  patri-        (82)  See  the  treatise  of  Ignatius  a  Jesu, 

aichs,  is  jriven  by  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bib-  a  (Carmelite  who  resided  long  among  theae 

lk>theca  Orient.  Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  Mendeans, entitled:  Narratiooriffinis,ritoiiiii 

61 1,  dec,  which  he  corrected,  in  torn,  iii.,  pt  et  errorum  Christianornm  S.  Jmiannia :  cni 
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accounts  are  extant, are  a  vamnt  branch  or  tribeof  the  fierce  and  uncul. 
tivatcd  nation  of  the  Kurds  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Persia  called  Kur- 
disian.  They  roam  among  the  Gordian  mountains  and  the  desert  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  divided  into  the  black  and  the  whUe  Jezdaeans. 
The  former  are  the  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  sect,  and  always  dress  in 
black ;  the  latter  are  the  common  peopj^  whose  dress  is  white.  They 
have  a  singular  religion,  and  one  not  yet  sufficiently  explored ;  yet  it  is 
clear,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  Christian  principles,  with  numerous  fictions 
originating  firom  other  sources.  They  are  especially  distinguished  from 
other  classes  of  corrupted  Christians,  by  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
evil  spirit;  whom  they  call  Karubin  or  Chendnn^  that  is,  one  of  the  great- 
er ministers  of  God ;  and  if  they  do  not  actually  worship  him,  they  at 
least  treat  him  with  respect,  neither  ofiering  him  any  insult  or  contumefy 
themselves,  nor  suffering  others  to  do  it.  In  this  matter  they  go  so  far, 
that  no  tortures  will  induce  them  to  express  detestation  of  the  evil  ^irit ; 
and  if  they  hear  any  other  person  curse  him,  they  will  kill  him  if  they 
can.(33) 


•djungilor  XKacniKis  per  modam  Dialog!,  in 
4{00  confuUntor  xzxiv.  eirores  eJHsdem  na- 
tionis  ;  Rome,  1652,  8fo.    Engdb.  Kigmp- 
ftr^s  Amceniutes  Exotics,  fascic.  ii.,  relat. 
zi.,  p.  435,  6lc.     George  SaU*9  Introduction 
to  hit  English  Tortion  of  the  Koran,  p.  15. 
Jo$.  Shn,   A99eman'B   Biblioth.   Oriental.,' 
torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  609      Tkevcnoi'M  Voya- 
ges, tome  iT.,  p.  584,  dco.     Barthol,  Herhe- 
lofi  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  725.     The- 
tfK,  Siegefr.  Bayer  compoecMi  a  particnlar 
treatise  concerning  the  Mendaansy  filled 
with  mnch  excellent  matter;  which,  when 
be  was  about  to  commit  to  me  for  publica- 
tioD,  be  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death.    It 
was  Bayer*»  opinion,  (as  appears  from  the 
Thesaurus  Spistolicos  Crozianus,  torn,  i.,  p. 
SI),  that  they  were  a  branch  from  the  ancient 
Manichaans ;   which  opmion  ¥^s  also  ap- 
prored  by  Ln  Croze.    See  hb  Thesaurus 
£pistol.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  81,  52.    But  there  is 
nothing  in  their  opinions  or  customs,  that 
savoors  of  Manicbeism.    Hence  other  learn- 
ed men,  (to  whose  opinion  the  celebrated 
Fmirmoni  a  few  years  ago  acceded ;  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  tome  zviii., 
p.  23,  dec),  suppose  them  descended  from 
the  ancient  worshippers  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  and  especially  of  the  stars,  whom  the 
Arabs  call  SeM,  or  Sahi  and  St^n.    But, 
except  the  name  which  the  Mohammedans 
are  wont  to  giTO  them,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  sopport  this  opinion.    The  Mendsans 
tfaemsehres  sa? ,  that  they  are  Jews ;  and  pro- 
fess to  have  neen  remoTed  from  Palestine, 
to  the  places  which  they  now  inhabit.     This 
sect  has  some  sacred  books  which  are  very 
ancient ;  among  others,  what  tbey  call  The 
kook  of  Adam,  and  a  book  wriuen  by  John 
flto  founder  of  their  sect,  and  some  others. 


As  these  books  were  mtrodoced  a  few  years 
since  into  the  library  of  the  king  of  France, 
it  may  be  expected  that  (rom  Uiem,  in  due 
time,  a  better  knowledge  of  this  people  wil 
be  pbtained.  [See  the  first  volume  of  these 
Institutes,  p.  85,  note  (7).— TV.] 

(83)  See  Tko.  Hyde'e  Historia  relig.  vete- 
rnm  Persar.  in  the  Append.,  p.  549.     Otter, 
Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  tome  i.,  p. 
121 ;  tome  ii.,  p.  249,  du:.    To  impart  a 
better  knowledge  of  religion  to  this  people, 
journeys  were  made  with  great  peril  m  the 
seventeenth  century,  bv  tte  celebrated  and 
learned  Jesuit  Miekael  Nau,  (Lcttr.  d*Ar 
tieux,  Memoires  ou  Voyages,  tome  vi.,  p. 
362,  877) ;  and  alier  (lim,  by  another  Jesmt, 
Monieriut,  (Memoires  dee  Missions  de  Jesn- 
ites,  torn,  iii.,  p.  291) ;  but  how  these  travel- 
lers were  received,  and  what  they  accomplish- 
ed, does  not  appear.  Joe,  Khenferd  consider- 
ed the  JezdaeMM  as  the  ofispring  of  the  ancient 
Seckiiuu :  (see  Gisb  Cuper^t  Epistles,  pub- 
lished by  Bayer,  p.  180),  but  in  my  opmion 
as  ffroundlessly,  as  those  who  judge  them  to 
be  Manicheans,  a  supposition  which  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  their  opinion  concerning 
the  evu  spirit.    The  name  of  this  sect,  I*aM€ 
de  BeauMobre  smoog  others,  derives  firom  the 
name  Jenu.    See  his  Histoire  du  Mani- 
cheisme,  tome  ii.,  p.  613.    I  should  conjec- 
ture that  it  is  derived  rather  from  the  word 
Jazid  or  Jexdan,  which  in  Persian  signifies 
tke  good  Ood;  to  whom  is  opposed  Akri' 
man,  or  the  m<  deity :  (See  Herbelot,  Bib- 
liotheque Orientale,  p.  484,  du:.     Chere/ed- 
din  Aiy,  Histoire  de  Timurbee,  tome  in.,  p. 
8 1 ,  dec. ) ;  so  that  Jazideumt  denotes  worship- 
pers of  the  good  or  true  God.    Yet  they  may 
nave  deriv^  their  appellation  from  the  cele- 
brated city  Jetd ;  of  which  Otter  treats,  Voy- 
age en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  tone  i,  p.  S88i 
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§  19.  The  Dunm^  Dutn^  Drmi^  [or  Druse*],  for  their  aame  is  written 
variously,  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Libanus.  They  represent  th^nselves  (now  jusUj, 
is  uncertain)  to  be  descended  from  those  Franks,  who  waged  war  in  the 
eleventh  century  with  the  Mohammedans.^d4)  As  they  cautiously  conceal 
their  religious  creed,  it  is  very  dubious  what  their  &ith  and  worship  are* 
Tet  there  are  vestiges  of  Christianity  sufficiently  manifest  in  their  customs 
and  opinions*  Lesrned  men  have  suspected  that  the  IVtm,  as  well  as  the 
Kurds  that  inhabit  Persia,  formeriy  held  and  perhaps  still  hold  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Manich8sansi(85) — ^The  Chamsi  or  Solares  inhabit  a  certain 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  are  supposed  by  some,  to-be  descendants  of 
the  Samsacans  mentioned  by  Ep^9kanius.(i6) — ^There  are  many  other 
semi-Christian  sects  in  the  East  :(37)  and  whoever  will  accurately  trace 
them  out,  and  introduce  their  sacred  books  into  Europe,  will  doubUess  re- 

The  Yesidiena  practise  circnmcisKm  like  the 
MobammedaiM."  Niebukr,  Voyage  en  An- 
bie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279, 280.  Frem  this  account, 
it  appears,  that  the  Jetdaatu  are  not  tbit 
Teaming,  sayage  race,  Dr,  Mosheim  suppo- 
sed ;  but  (hat  they  are  a  plain,  frugal,  con- 
scientious people,  who  are  afraid  to  avow 
their  religious  sentiments,  because  thej  bare 
no  sacrea  books,  which  would  entitle  them 
to  toleration  under  the  Turkish  goremment. 
See  A.  W,  Layard'9  Ninevah  <ft  BaVn.-T*-.] 

(34)  [See  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Cun- 
euses,  tome  i.,  p.  228-338,  ed.  i^  Lyon, 
l819,8vo.— Tr.] 

(36)  See  Adnan*»  Narratire  concerning 
the  Druses;  in  Ptad  Lucas'  ^^^'^JS^  ^° 
Orece  et  Asie  Mineure,  tome  ii.,  p.  36,  dec. 
Thorn.  Hyde*»  Historia  religionis  Teter. 
Persanun,  p.  491,  554.  PtMl  Rycami'M 
HistoJre  de  I'Empire  Ottomann,  tome  i.,  p. 
818,  dec.  [Modem  researches  particulcr^ 
br  Ckardin,  De  Sacy^  and  Burkhirdt^  clearly 
•bow,  that  the  Dnuu  are  with  no  uopriety 
reckoned  among  Christian  sects.  Th^  are 
aposUte  Moluun$HGianst  foltowers  of  the 
false  prophet  Hahem^  who  pretended  to  be 
an  incarnate  deity.  He  was  bom  at  Cairo 
A.D.  986,  began  to  reign  in  Egypt  A.D. 
996,  and  was  assassinated  in  1020.  His 
Ckiaier  or  conmiands  to  his  followers,  to- 
gether with  Uieir  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
are  published  by  De  SUtey,  in  his  Chresto- 
mathie  Arabe,  tome  ii.,  p.  884^  dec.  See  a 
foil  account  of  them  in  W.  Jowetfs  Chris- 
tian Researches  m  Syria,  ed.  Boston,  18M, 
p.  86,  dec.,  70,  88.— TV.] 

(86)  Hyde,  Historia  relig.  Teter.  Persanun, 
p.  666,  dee. 

(87)  The  Jesuit,  Dnu»e,  (Lettres  edif.  et 
eurieuses  des  MissionB  etrangeres,  tome  i., 

a  tbousand  foolish  expressiooeagiittst  Satan,  p.  68),  relates  that,  in  the  mountains  which 

with  a  Tiew  to  lower  the  price ;  upon  which  separate  Persia  from  India,  there  resides  a 

the  Tesidiens  are  content  to  leare  their  sect  of  Christians,  who  brand  themselTea 

goods,  at  a  V>«*  rather  than  be  witnesses  of  with  the  6gure  of  a  cross,  impressed  with 

■och  contemptoooe  language  about  the  devil,  a  hoc  iron. 


dtc.  [  W.  Jtfwetif  in  his  Christisn  Research- 
es in  Syria,  dec.,  ed.  Boston,  1826,  p.  65, 
dec.,  gives  us  fit>m  Niebukr,  the  following 
account  of  this  people,  whom  he  met  with, 
inhabiting  a  whole  viUage  near  Mosul. 
"They  are  called  Yesidieru,  and  also  Dcu- 
asin:  but  as  the  Turks  do  not  allow  the  free 
exercise  of  any  religion  in  their  country,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  possess  sacred  books,  (as 
the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Jews), 
the  Yesidiens  are  obliged  to  keep  the  prin- 
cbles  of  their  religion  extremely  secret 
They,  therefore,  pass  themselves  on  for  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians,  or  Jews ;  following 
the  party  of  whatever  person  makes  inquiry 
into  their  religion.  Tney  spesk  vrith  ven- 
eration of  the  Koran,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Psalms  ;  and  when  con^ 
victed  of  being  Yesidiens,  they  vrill  then 
maintain  that  they  are  of  the  same  religion 
AS  the  Sonnitea.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  leara  any  thing  certain  on  the 
subject.  Some  charge  them  with  adoring 
the  devil,  under  the  name  of  TeeilUbi,  that 
is  to  say.  Lord.  Others  sinr  that  th^  ex- 
hibit a  marked  veneration  rar  the  sun,  and 
for  fire ;  that  they  are  downright  pagana ; 
*nd  that  they  have  horrible  ceremonies.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Deoasins  do  not 
invoke  the  devil ;  but  that  iktij  9doft  (Sod 
only,  ss  the  creator  and  benefactor  ci  all  men. 
They  cannot,  however,  bear  to  speak  of  Sa- 
tan, nor  even  to  bear  hia  name  mentioned. 
When  the  Yesidiena  come  to  Mosul,  they 
are  not  apprdiended  by  the  magistrate,  al- 
though known :  but  the  people  often  endeaT- 
our  to  trick  Uiem;  for  vrtien  these  poor  Yesi- 
diens come  to  sell  their  eggs  or  butter,  the 
purchasers  contrive  first  to  get  their  articles 
mto  their  possession,  and  then  begin  uttering 
and  foolish  exi 
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oeive  the  gmteful  th^pks  of  all  that  take  an  interest  in  Christian  aatiaui* 
tiesy  for  the  various  accounts  we  have  of  them  at  present,  are  contradic* 
torr  and  cannot  be  depended  on* 

§  20.  Among  most  of  these  sects  [of  Oriental  Christians],  the  missioh- 
aries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  have  with  great  labour  and  expense  established 
sodetiesy  which  ackivowledge  the  juriscQction  of  the  Latin  pontiff.  Among 
the  Greeks,  both  those  that  are  subject  to  the  Turks  and  those  that  are 
subject  to  the  Venetians,  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  to  other  Christian 
princes,  as  is  generally  known,  there  are  here  and  there  Greeks  that  be- 
long to  the  Romish  church,  and  whose  bishops  and  priests  aie  improved  at 
Rome«  For  the  sake  of  preserving  and  enlarging  these  societies,  a  college 
is  established  at  Rome,  in  which  Greek  vouth  that  appear  to  possess  genius 
and  a  disposition  to  study,  are  supported  and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  and  are  especially  taught  to  reverence  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontifil  But  the  most  respectable  men,  even  among  the  finends  of 
the  Romish  court,  do  not  deny  that  these  Greeks  who  are  united  with  the 
Latins,  if  compared  with  those  who  hold  the  Latin  name  in  abhorrence, 
are  few  and  poor,  and  in  a  wretched  condition ;  and  that  among  them  are 
persons  of  Grrecian  faith,  who  whenever  opportunity  is  presented,  repay  to 
the  Latins  the  greatest  kindnesses  with  the  greatest  injuries.  They  also 
tell  us,  that  the  Greeks  who  are  educated  with  great  care  at  Rome,  by 
witnessing  the  fitults  of  the  Latins,  often  become  the  most  ungrateful  of 
all,  and  the  most  strenuously  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  Latin  interests 
among  their  countrymen.(d8) 

§  21.  For  uniting  or  rather  subjecting  to  the  Romish  church,  the  Rus* 
sian  which  is  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Greek  church,  there  have  been* 
frequent  deliberations  at  Rome ;  but  without  success.  In  this  [sixteenth] 
century,  Jolm  BanHdes  grand-duke  of  the  Russians,  in  the  year  1580, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Chregory  XIIL,  hj  which  he  seemed  to  exhort  the  pon- 
tiff to  resume  find  to  accomplish  this  business.  The  next  year  therefore, 
ilnti^  Pogsemn  a  learned  and  sagacious  Jesuit,  was  despatched  to  Musco- 
vy.  But  he,  although  he  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
embassy,  yet  found  himself  unable  to  effect  it :  nor  did  the  Russian  am- 
bassadors who  a  little  after  were  sent  to  Rome,  present  any  thing  to  the 
pontiff  but  vague  and  inefficient  promises.(d9)  Indeed  the  result  showed, 
that  BadUdes  aimed  only  to  secure  by  flatteries  the  favour  of  the  pontiff, 
in  order  to  succeed  better  in  his  unfortunate  war  with  the  Poles. — ^But  the 
arguments  of  Poisevin  and  others,  had  so  much  effect  upon  the  Russians 
that  inhabit  Poland,  that  some  of  them  in  the  convention  of  Bresty,  A.D. 
1596,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Latins.  These  were  subsequently 
called  the  United  Greeks ;  while  the  other  party,  which  still  adhered  to  the 

(88)  Here  may  be  consulted,  besides  hereafter.    A  catal<M[iie  though  an  imperfect 

others,  Urh,  Cerri't  Etat  present  do  TEglise  one,  of  the  Gretk  bishops  viho  follow  the 

Romaine,  p.  83,  dtc.^  where,  among  other  Latin  rites,  is  given  in  Lequien^s  Oriens 

tibings,  it  is  said :  Qi  derieonent  lea  pins  Christianns,  tom.  iii.,  p.  860. 

violens  ennemis  dee  Catholiqnes,  lorsq^ils  (39)  See  the  Olloqaia  Poaievim  com 

ODt  appris  nos  sciences  et  q*i]s  ont  eonnois-  Moscorom  dncjs ;  and  his  other  writings  re- 

Moce  ie  nes  mperfeetians.    [They  become  latinff  to  this  subject,  which  are  annexed  to 

the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Catholics,  his  Moecovia,  p.  31,  dec.,  and  John  Dong- 

when  thej  hAve  been  instructed  hi  our  sci-  ny*M  Vie  du  Pere  Possevin,  \rn.  v.,  p.  861, 

eoees,  and  lutve  knowledge  of  our  imnerfec-  dec. 
tMns.]    Other  testimonies  will  be  aaduced 
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patrialrchof  Constantinopley  were  called  the  Diitiiiil64{.(40)  Moreover  at 
Kiow,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  there  has  heen  a  society  of  Ros. 
sians  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff^  and  which  has  had  its  own  meiropolU 
Uau  or  bishops,  distinct  from  the  Russian  bbhops  of  Kiow.(41^ 

§  22.  Among  the  Monophjfntea  both  the  Adatic  and  the  African,  the 
preachers  of  the  Rombh  religion  have  effected  but  little  that  deserves  at* 
tention.  Among  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  Christians,  a  small  society 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontifi^  was  collected  near  the  middle  of  the  prece« 
ding  century.  Its  patriarchs,  all  of  whom  take  the  name  of  Joseph^  reside 
in  the  city  AmidOf  which  is  also  called  Caramii  and  Diarheker.{42)  A 
part  of  the  Armenians,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  pontificate 
of  John  XXIL,  embraced  the  Romish  relinon ;  and  over  them  tiie  ponti£b 
placed  an  archbishop  in  1818,  who  was  a  Dominican  monk  and  resided  at 
Soldania,(4d)  a  city  of  Aderbeitzan.  The  archiepiscopal  residence  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Naxivan ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  occupied  exclusive- 
ly by  the  Dominicans. (44)  The  company  of  Armenians  resident  in  Po- 
land  and  embracing  the  Romish  doctrines,  have  also  their  bishop,  who  re- 
sides'at  Lemberg.f45)  Some  of  the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  monks  visits 
the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians ;  but  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  those 
nations  opposed  such  obstacles  to  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  their  labours  were  attended  with  almost  no  success.(46) 

^  28.  The  pompous  accounts  of  their  success  among  these  sects  given 
by  the  Romish  missionaries,  lack  ingenuousness  and  truth.  For  it  is  aa^ 
certained  by  unquestionable  testimony,  that  all  they  did  in  some  countries^ 
was  merely  to  baptize  by  stealth  certain  infants,  whom  their  parents  com- 
mitted to  their  care  because  they  professed  to  be  physicians  ;(47)  and  in 
other  countries,  they  only  gathered  a  poor,  imserable  company,  who  gen- 
erally forsook  them  as  soon  as  their  money  was  gone,  and  returned  to  the 
religion  of  their  ftithers.(48)  Likewise  here  and  there  a  prelate  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  other  nations,  would  sometimes  promise  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  even  repair  to  Rome  in  order  to  manifest  his  submis. 
sion :  but  these  were  actuated  only  by  avarice  or  by  ambition.  And  there- 
fore on  a  change  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  at  once  relapse,  or 
would  deceive  the  Romans  with  equivocal  professions.  Those  who,  like 
the  Nestorian  prelate  at  Amida,  continue  steadikst  in  their  profession  and 

(40)  Air,  RegawoUentiy  Historia  Eccle-  (46)  Urh,  Cerri,  Eut  preMiit  da  I'Eglite 
•ianun  SlaTonicamm,  lib.  ir.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  465,    Remaine,  p.  162,  dec 

&c.,  [and  470,  dec— Tr.]  (47)  Urh.  Cent,  Etat  present  de  I'Esliae 

(41)  See  Jfidk.  LeqvUtCt  Onent  Chrwti-  Romaine,  p.  164.  0*ir,  tfe  CAsmom,  lUla^ 
ainit,  torn,  i,  p.  1S74,  and  tcm.  iii.,  p.  1 136.  tiona  nourelles  da  Levant,  pt.  i.,  cap.  vi,  p., 
Aeta  Sanctor.,  torn.  iL,  Febroar.,  p.  689,  174.  Thia  Capuchin  monk  speaks  Teiy  in- 
^.  gennonslj  on  manv  subjects. 

(4S)  See  A^timtmU  BiUiotheca  Orient.       (48)  See  Jetm  Ckariint  Ycrrages  en  Peree, 

Vaticana,  torn.  iiL,  pt  i.,  p.  615,  dec.    Le-  tome  i.,  p.  186 ;  tome  ii.,  |>.  58, 75, 306, 871, 

qtnen^s  Oriens  Christianas,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1084,  848,  and  especially  tom.  iii.,  p.  488,  dec.,  of 

iu:,  the  last  edition  in  Holland,  4to.    Forinthe 

(48)  Odor.  BmfnMt  Annales  Eceles.,  prerioos  editkms,  eveij  thing  dishonomable 

lom.  zTm  ad  ann.  1818,  ^  4.  to  the  Romish  missioiis  among  the  Arme- 

(44)  Lequim,  Oriens  (^faristianns,  torn,  nians,  the  Colchians,  the  Iberians,  or  the 
iii ,  p.  1363  and  1408,  dec.  CUmtm  OdltL*  Persians,  was  omitted.  QtJbf.  de  Ckmon, 
tms,  Conciliatio  ecclesis  Annena  com  Ro-  Relations  da  Levantf  pt.  ii ,  p.  808,  dee., 
mana,  tom.  i.,  p.  53T,  dec.  where  he  treats  of  the  Armenians.     BchmL 

(45)  Memoiies  des  Missions  de  la  Com-  MmlUi,  Description  d^Egypte,  «tome  ii ,  p. 
pagnie  de  Jesos,  tem.  iii.,  p.  54,  dec.  65,  dec.,  who  speaks  of  the  Copta. 
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propagate  it  to  succeeding  generations,  persevere  from  no  other  catiae  than 
the  uninterrupted  liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiffl  The  pontifis,  moreover, 
are  astonishingly  indulgent  to  those  sons  whom  they  adopt  from  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  Oriental  Christians.  For  they  not  only  snflfer  them  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their  fathers,  rites  the  most  diverse  from 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  to  follow  customs  abhorred  among  the  Latins ; 
but  they  do  not  even  require  them  to  expunge  from  their  public  books  those 
doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  them  as  a  Christian  sect.(49)  At  Rome, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Copt,  is  esteemed 
a  good  member  of  the  Romish  church,  provided  he  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion, but  will  acknowledge,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate 
over  the  whole  Christian  church. 

§  24.  The  whole  nation  of  the  MaronUety  who  reside  principally  on  the 
mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  from  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Lat- 
ins.(50)  But  as  they  did  this,  on  the  condition  that  the  Latins  shoold 
change  nothing  of  their  ancient  rites,  customs,  and  opinions ;  hence  al- 
most nothing  Latin  can  be  found  among  the  Maronites,  except  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  Romish  prelate.(51)    Moreover  this  friendship  costs  the  pon- 

(49)  Jot,  Sim,  Atttmui  compUini,  here    a  Maronite,  ■drances  a  tort  of  intennediate 


and  there  in  his  Bibliotheca  Onenta^s  Vat- 
icaoa,  that  not  even  the  books  printed  at 
Kooie  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacob- 
ites, and  Armenians,  are  purged  of  the  er- 
rors peculiar  to  those  sects ;  and  he  con- 
lends,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  those  peo- 


opinion ;  Bibliotheca  Orient.  Vaticana,  torn. 
L,  p.  496.  Mteh,  Lequien  leaves  the  ques- 
Uon  dabions ;  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  iii., 
p.  1,  dtc.,  where  he  treats  pnrofcssedly  of  the 
Maronite  church,  and  of  its  prelates.  In 
my  opinion,  no  one  yriil  readily  put  confi* 


pie  renounce  the  Komish  religion,  after  nav-  dence  in  the  Maronites,  who  like  all  Syrians 

ing  adopted  it.   Add  Hick.  Stmoi^M  Lettres  are  vainglorious,  if  he   considers,  that  all 

Choisies,  toraeiL,  lettre  xxiii.,  p.  150,  dec.,  the  Maronite  nation  have  not  yet  subjected 

who  excuses  this  negligence  or  imprudence  themeslves  to  the    Roman   pontiff.     For 
oftheKomans. 


(50)  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  especially 
such  as  reside  at  Rome,  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  prove,  that  the  Romish  rehffion  has 
always  been  held  and  preserved  by  meir  na- 
tion, pure,  and  uncontaminated  with  any 
error.  Besides  others,  FauMtuM  Natron  has 
done  this  veiy  eUboraiely,  in  his  Dissertatio 
de  oriffine,  nomine  ac  religione  Maronita- 
rum ;  iiome,  1679.,  8vo.  From  this  book, 
and  from  other  Maronite  authors,  De  la  Roque 
composed  his  long  and  well-written  essay  : 
Sur  i'origne  des  Maronites  et  Abreg^  de 
leur  Histoire ;  which  is  printed  in  his  Voy- 
age de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban,  tome  ii.,  p. 
W-1S8,  ad.  Amsterd.,  17S8, 8vo.  But  the 
most  learned  men  among  the  Catholics,  do 
not  give  credit  to  this  statement ;  but  main- 
tain, that  the  Maronites  are  the  offspring  of 
the  Monopfajsites,  and  were  addicted  to  the 
opinioas  of  the  Monothelites  down  to  the 
tweUih  century,  when  they  united  with  the 
Latins.  See  Rich,  Sinum'i  Histoire  crit- 
ique des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  cap.  ziii.,  p. 
146,  dec  Eusebiut  RenoMdot^  Historia  Pa- 
thaicbar.  AlaKandrinorum ;  prefiMO,  p.  iiL, 
%^  and  the  history  itself,  p.  49 :  and  manv 


some  of  this  nation  in  Syria,  stand  aloof 
£rom  communion  with  the  Latins ;  and  in 
the  last  century,  not  a  few  of  them  in  Italy 
itself,  gave  the  court  of  Rome  no  little  trou- 
ble. Some  of  them  went  over  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont : 
others  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,-  with 
a  bishop  and  many  priests,  went  over  to 
Corsica,  and  implorea  the  aid  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Genoa  a^inst  the  violence  of  the  In- 
quisition. See  Urb,  Cerri,  Etat  present  de 
rCglise  Romaine,  p.  ISl,  122.  I  know  not 
what  could  have  excited  these  Maronites  to 
make  such  opposition  to  ^  Roman  pontiff^ 
if  they  did  not  dissent  at  all  from  his  doc- 
trines and  decrees ;  for  the  Romish  church 
allows  them  freely  to  follow  the  rites  and 
customs  and  institutions  of  their  Others. 
See  the  Thesaurus  Epistol.  Crozianus,  torn, 
i.,  p.  1 1,  die.,  [and  vol.  i.  of  these  Institutes, 
p.  427.— Tr.]       m 

(51)  Here  consult,  especially,  the  Notes 
which  Rich.  Simon  has  annexed  to  his 
French  translation  of  the  Voysffe  ofJeromt 
Handtm,  an  lulian  Jesuit,  to  Mount  lioa- 
nus,  written  in  Italian ;  Paris,  1685,  ISmow 
See  also  Eu9^,  Rgnmudoi,  Historia  Patiis»> 
char*  AlaxtndriiKir.,  p.  548. 
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tiff  dear.  For  as  the  Maronites  live  in  extreme  poverty  under  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Mohammedans,  the  pontiff  has  to  i;plieve  their  poverty  with  his 
wealth ;  in  order  that  their  prelate  and  leading  men  may  have  the  means 
of  appeasing  their  cruel  masters,  supporting  their  priests,  and  defraying 
the  expenses  of  public  worship.  Nor  is  the  expense  small,  which  is  requi- 
red  by  the  college  for  Maronites  established  at  Home  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in 
which  Syrian  youth  are  imbued  with  literature  and  with  love  to  the  Romish 
see.  The  Maronite  church  is  governed  ,by  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Cofin^ 
hm  on  Mount  Libanus ;  which  is  a  convent  of  monks  that  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Anthony.  He  styles  himself  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  always  takes 
the  name  of  Peter,  to  whose  see  he  claims  to  be  the  8ucce8sor.(52) 


PART  II. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  r. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  EVANG^ICAL  LUTHEBAN  CHUBCH. 


Commencement  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — 4  2-  I^  Faith. — 4  3*  Public  Worship  md 
Jeremoniet. — ^  4.  Ecclesiastical  Laws  and  Goremment. — ^  6.  Lituroy :  public  Wor- 
ship: Education.— ^6.  Feast  Days:  Discipline. — ^7.  Pro^rout and  adverse  Eventa. — 


^  8.  Cultivation  of  I^ieaminff  among  the  Lutherans. — ^  9.  Polite  Learning  and  Langua- 
ges.— ^  10.  Philosophy.— f  11.  Pniloeophical  Sects:  Aristotelians:  Runiste.—^  1'* 
Fire  Philosophers. — ^  18.  Hofmann's  Controversy  with  his  Colleagues. — ^  14.  Ti>eol- 
ogy  gradually  improved  and  perfected. — ^  16.  State  of  ezegetic  Theology. — ^  16.  Mer- 
ito  of  the  Biblicsl  Expositore.— ^  17.  Dogmatic  Theology. — ^  18.  Practical  Theology. 
—4  19.  Polemic  Theolo^. — (f  SO.  Three  Periods  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — $  SI. 
ContesU  in  Luther's  Lifetime  with  Fanatics. — ^  2S.  Carolostadt. — ^  33.  Schwenckfeld. 
— ^  24.  His  Opinions. — ^  25.  Antinomians. — ^  26.  Estimate  of  the  Sentiments  of 
Agricola. — ^  27.  Contests  after  Luther's  Death,  under  Melancthon. — ^  28.  Adiapho- 
ristic  Controversy.—^  29.  That  of  George  Major,  respecting  good  Works. — ^  80.  Syn- 
ergistic Controversy.—^  31.  Flacius,  the  Author  of  many  Dissensions. — ^  32.  His  Con- 
test with  Strigelius. — ^  33.  His  Disputation. — ^  34.  Effects  of  his  Imprudence. — ^  8A. 
Controversy  with  Osiander. — ^  36.  Cojtroversy  with  Stancarus. — 4  87.  Plans  for 
settling  iHese  Disturbances. — ^  88.  Cnrpto-Calvinists  in  Saxony. — ^  39.  The  Formula 
of  Concord. — ^  40.  It  produces  much  Commotion,  on  the  Part  of  the  Reformed. — (f  41. 
Also,  on  the  Part  of  the  Lutherans. — 4  **•  Proceedings  of  Duke  Julius. — ^  43.  New 
Ciypto-Calvinistic  Commotions  in  Saxony. — (f  44.  Huberts  Contest. — 4  46.  Estimate 
of  these  Controvenies. — ^  46.  The  [mncipal  DiYines  and  Writers. 

§  1.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  church,  which  assumes  the  name 
of  evangelical^  for  having  rescued  from  oblivion  the  Gospel^  or  the  doc- 
trine  of  salvation  procured  for  men  solely  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  when 
it  was  smothered  in  superstition ;  and  which  does  not  reject  the  appellation 

(52)  See  Petitqueuz,  Voyage  a  Cannobin  10.   Lour.  D^Arvieux,  Memoin  ou  Voyages, 

dans  le  Mont  Liban ;  in  the  Nouveaux  Me-  tome  ii.,  p.  418,  6ui.,  and  othen.     [See  W. 

moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Je-  JiMelfs  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  6cc^ 

sus,  tome  it.,  p.  352,  and  tome  vtii.,  p.  856.  p.  88,  &c.,  ed.  Boston,  18S6,  13mo.  —TV.] 
Im  RocfUi,  Voyage  de  Syne,  tome  it,  p. 
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xA  Lutheran^  as  it  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  man  who  first  dissipated 
the  clouds  that  obscured  the  gospel,  and  taught  his  followers  to  pla<^  no 
reliance  on  themselves  and  none  on  glorified  saints,  but  to  give  all  their 
confidence  to  Christ ;  we  have  already  described,  according  to  the  method 
proposed.  Its  commencement  is  to  be  dated,  from  the  time  when  LeoX. 
expelled  Martin  Luther  and  his  adherents  and  friends  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Romish  church  [A.D.  1520].  It  acquired  a  stable  form  and  con- 
sistency in  the  year  1530,  when  the  public  confession  of  its  &ith  was 
drawn  up,  and  was  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  And  it  finally  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  a  legitimate  and  independent  community  in  Germany, 
and  was  entirely  freed  from  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi','in  the  year  1552,  when  Maurice  of  Saxony  formed  the  religious  pa* 
cification  with  Charles  V.  at  Passau. 

§  2.  According  to  the  opinion  of  this  church,  the  entire  rule  for  a  cor- 
rect religious  faith  and  fur  a  holy 'life,  is  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
books  dictated  by  God  himself;  and  it  believes  that  these  books,  of  course, 
are  so  plain  and  so  easy  to  be  understood  in  respect  to  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, that  every  man  who  possesses  common  sense,  and  who  understands 
their  language,  can  ascertain  their  meaning  fur  himself,  or  without  an  in- 
terpreter. This  church  has  indeed  certain  books  usually  called  symbolical^ 
in  which  the  principal  truths  of  religion  are  collected  together  and  per* 
spicuously  stated:  but  these  books  derive  all  their  authority  from  the  sa- 
cred volume,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  which  they  exhibit ;  nor  may  theo- 
logians expound  them  difierently  from  what  the  divine  oracles  will  permit. 
The  first  of  these  [symbolical]  books,  is  the  Augsburg  Confession^  with  the 
Apology,  Then  follow  what  are  called  the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  and 
next  the  Catechisms  of  Lullier^  the  larger  for  adults  and  persons  more 
advanced  in  knowledge,  and  the  shorter  intended  for  children.  To  these, 
very  many  add  the  Formula  of  Concord:  which  however  some  do  not  re- 
ceive ;  yet  without  any  interruption  of  harmony,  because  the  few  things 
on  account  of  which  it  is  disapproved,  are  of  minor  consequence,  and  nei- 
ther add  anything  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  nor  detract  from  them.  (1 ) 
§  3.  Concerning  ceremonies  and  forms  of  public  worship,  at  first  there 
was  some  dissension  in  different  places.  For  some  wished  to  retain  more 
and  others  fewer,  of  the  immense  multitude  of  the  ancient  rites  and  usages. 
The  latter,  after  the  example  of  the  Swiss,  thought  that  every  thing  should 
give  way  to  the  ancient  Christian  simplicity  and  gravity  in  religion:  the 
former  supposed,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  weakness  and  in- 
veterate habits  of  the  people.  But  as  all  were  agreed  that  ceremonies  de- 
pend on  human  authority,  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  existence  of 
diversity  as  to  rites  in  the  churches  and  countries  professing  the  same  re- 
ligion ;  this  controversity  could  not  long  continue.  All  usages  and  regu. 
lations  both  public  and  private,  which  bore  manifest  marks  of  error  and 
superstition,  were  every  where  rejected  :  and  it  was  wisely  provided,  that* 
the  benefits  of  public  worship  should  not  be  subverted  by  the  multitude  of 
ceremonies.  In  other  respects,  every  church  was  at  liberty  to  retain  so 
many  of  the  ancient  usages  and  rites  as  were  not  dangerous,  as  a  regard 

(1)  On  th«  symholical  books  of  the  Luther-  aUo  J.  G.  WalclCs  Introductio  Historic!  et 

■1  church  and  the  expounders  of  them,  Jo.  Theologica  in  libros  symbolicos  ccclesin 

Chist.  KOcker  treats  expressly,  in  his  Dib-  Lutherane,  Jena,  1732,  ito,  p.  1008.— 7r.] 
liotfaeea  Theol.  aymboUcsp,  p.  1 14,  &c.    [See 

Vol.  III.— R 
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to  places,  the  laws,  and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  pec^le, 
seemed  to  require.  And  hence,  qtdte  down  to  our  times,  the  Lutheran 
churches  difller  much  in  the  number  and  nature  of  their  public  rites  :  and 
this  is  so  ^  from  being  a  dishonour  to  them,  that  it  is  rather  good  eTi* 
dence  of  their  wisdom  and  moderation.(2) 

§  4.  In  the  Lutheran  church,  the  civil  sovereigns  possess  the  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  This  power  is  secured  to  them  in  part  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  civil  government ;  and  in  part,  I  conceive,  it  is  sur- 
rendered  to  them  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  churches*  Yet  the  ancient  ri^ts 
of  Christian  communities,  are  not  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed ;  but  in 
some  places  moref  in  others  fewerf  in  all  some  traces  of  them  remain* 
Besides,  the  civil  sovereigns  are  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  religion  they  profess,  from  violating  or  changing  at  their  own  pleas, 
ure.ii  the  system  of  religion  or  any  thing  essential  to  it,  or  from  legisla^vely 
imposing  such  creeds  and  rules  of  life 'upon  the  citizens  as  they  may  see 
fit.  The  boards,  which  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  watch  over  the  in- 
terests  of  the  church  and  direct  ecclesiastical  a^rs,  are  composed  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurists,  and  bear  the  ancient  name  of  Consistories. 
The  inten^al  regulation  of  the  church,  is  in  form  intermediate  between 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Preshyierian  systems ;  except  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, where  the  ancient  form  of  the  church,  with  its  ofiensive  parts  lop- 
ped o%  is  retained.  For  while  the  Lutherans  are  persuaded,  that  by  di- 
vine right  there  is  no  difierence  of  rank  and  prerogatives  among  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel ;  yet  they  suppose  it  to  be  usei'ul,  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry to  the  preservation  of  union,  that  some  ministers  should  hold  a  rank 
and  possess  powers  superior  to  others.  But  in  establishing  this  difierence 
among  their  ministers,  some  states  are  governed  more,  and  others  less,  by 
a  regard  to  the  ancient  polity  of  the  church.  For  that  which  is  determined 
by  no  divine  law,  may  be  ordered  variously,  without  any  breach  of  harmo- 
ny and  fraternal  intercourse. 

§  6.  Each  country  has  its  own  Uturgy  or  form  of  worship  ;  in  accord, 
ance  with  which,  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  religious  exercises 
and  worship,  must  be  ordered  and  performed.  These  liturgies  are  ire- 
auently  enlarged,  amended,  and  explained,  as  circumstances  and  occasions 
demand,  by  the  decrees  and  statutes  of  the  sovereigns.  Among  them  all, 
there  is  no  diversity  in  regard  to  things  of  any  considerable  magnitude  or 
importance ;  but  in  regard  to  things  remote  from  the  essentials  of  religion, 
or  from  the  rules  of  faith  and  practice  prescribed  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
there  is  much  diversity.  Frequent  meetings  for  the  worship  of  God,  are 
every  where  held.  The  services  in  them  consist  of  sermons,  by  which  the 
ministers  instruct  the  people  and  excite  them  to  piety,  the  reading  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  prayers  and  hymns  addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  The  young  are  not  only  required  to  be  taught 
carefully  the  first  principles  of  religion  in  the  schools,  but  are  publicly  trains 
ed  and  advanced  in  knowledge  by  the  catechetical  labours  of  the  ministers. 
And  hence  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  little  books,  commonly  called  CaU» 
cMsmSf  are  drawn  up  by  public  authority,  in  which  the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice  are  explained  by  questions  and  answers.  These 
the  schoolmasters  and  the  ministers  follow,  as  guides  in  their  instructions. 

(3)  See  BaUk.  Meimer^  de  Leffibas,  lib.  Adam  Schemer* 9  BreTiarinm  Hulsemam. 
>.,  sit  h.,  qiu»flt.  IT.,  p.  663-668.    Jo,    enucleatam,  p.  1318-1831. 
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But  aa  LiUher  left  a  neat  little  book  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  first  elements 
of  religion  and  morality  are  nervously  and  lucidly  expressed,  throughout 
the  churcli,  the  instruction  of  young  children  veiy  properly  commences 
with  this ;  and  the  provincial  catechisms  are  merely  expositions  and  am- 
plifications  of  Luther^s  shorter  ctUechism,  which  is  one  of  our  symboUsal 
books. 

§  6.  As  to  holy  days,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  day  sacred  to  the  vaem- 
ory  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Lutheran  church  celebrates  all  the 
days  which  the  piety  of  former  ages  consecrated  to  those  distinguished 
events  on  which  depend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  z(S) 
and  also,  that  it  might  not  offend  the  weak,  it  has  retained  some  of  those 
festivals  which  superstition,  rather  than  religion,  appears  to  have  created. 
Some  communities  likewise  observe  religiously  itte  days  anciently  devoted 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christy  or  to  the  Apostks.  The  ancient  reg- 
ulation, which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  age-  of  the  church, 
of  excluding  the  ungodly  from  the  communion,  the  Lutheran  church  at 
first  endeavoured  to  purify  firom  abuses  and  corruptions  and  to  restore  to 
its  primitive  purity.  And  in  this  [isixteentn]  century,  no  one  opposed  the 
wise  and  temperate  use  of 'this  power  by  the  ministers  of  our  church.  But 
in  process  of  time,  it  gradually  became  so  little  used,  that  at  the  present 
day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  in  most  places,  can  be  discovered.  This 
change  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fiiult  of  the  ministers,  some  of  whom 
have  not  unfrequently  perverted  an  institution  in  itself  most  useful,  to  the 
gratification  of  their  own  resentments,  while  others  either  from' ignorance 
or  indiscretion,  have  erred  in  the  application  of  it ;  in  part  also  to  the 
counsek  of  certain  individuals,  who  conceived  that  for  ministers  to  have 
the  power  of  excluding  oflenders  from  church  communion,  was  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates ;  and 
lastly,  in  part  to  the  innate  propensity  of  mankind  to  licentiousness.  This 
restraint  upon  wickedness  being  removed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  morals 
of  the  Lutherans  should  have  become  corrupted,  and  that  a  multitude  of 
persona  living  in  open  transgressions  should  every  where  lift  up  their  heads. 

§  7.  The  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  progress  bf  the  Lutheran 
church,  since  the  fiill  establishment  of  its  liberties  and  independence,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Its  growth  and  increase  have  been  already  sta- 
ted ;  nor  could  it  easily,  after  what  is  called  the  religious  peace,  go  on  to 
enlarge  its  borders.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  Gehhard^  count  of 
Tnichsess  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  disposed  to  unite  with  this  [or 
rather  with  the  Reformed]  church ;  and  he  married,  and  attempted  the  re- 
ligious reformation  of  his  territories.  But  he  failed  in  his  great  defeign, — 
whk^  was  repugnant  to  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  among  the 
articles  of  the  religious  peace ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  electoral 
dignity  and  his  archbishopr]c.(4.)     Neither  on  the  other  hand,  could  its 

(3)  ['^Sodifibr  example,  are  the  9i«<My,  Untclroldige  Nachrichu>n,  A.D.  1748,  p. 
i§iik,  fCMwrrtUumy  and  tacensum  of  the  Son  484.  [  Grhkerd  ^kw  of  TracbucM  in  Wald* 
of  God;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  horg.  Af^r  his  change  of  faith  he  married, 
cbe  apoetles,  on  the  day  of  Pentecoet,*'  &c.  privately  at  first,  Agnes  cotmtera  of  Mans- 
-^MacL]  field  ;    and  be  allowed  the  Protestants  the 

(4)  See  Jo.  Dav,  Kohler^t  Diss,  de  Geb-  free  use  of  their  religion,  yet  with  the  pro- 
hanio  Tmcbaessio ;  and  the  authors  he  cites,  viso  that  the  rights  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
Add  Jo*  Peier  a  Ludev3ig*$  Reliqaie  Man-  should  remain  inviolate.  But  the  chapter 
vscriptor.  omnia  anri,  torn,  v.,  p.  383,  die.  at  the  head  of  which  waa  Frederic  of  Saoh- 
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•memies  greatly  disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  Yet  it 
was  apparent  from  various  indications,  that  a  new  war  upon  them  was  se* 
cretly  plotted  J  and  that  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  was  to  annul  the 
peace  of  Passau  confirmed  at  Augsburg,  and  to  cause  the  Protestants  to  be 
declared  puUic  enemies.  Arnon^  others,  Francis  Burckhard  sufficiently 
manifested  such  a  disposition,  in  his  celebrated  work  de  AuUmomia^  writ- 
ten in  1586 ;  and  also  Jchn  Pistorius,  in  his  Seasatis  by  which  Jasnes 
marquis  of  Baden  professed  to  be  influenced  in  abandoning  the  Lutheran 
party. (5)  These  writers  and  others  of  the  like  character,  commonly  assail 
the  religious  peace  as  being  an  iniquitous  and  unjust  thing,  because  extort- 
ed by  force  and  arms,  and  made  without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 
pleasure  oi  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  therefore  null  and  void ;  they  also  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate,  from  the  felsification  or  change  of  the  Augsbui^ 
confession,  of  which  they  say  Melancthon  was  the  father,  that  the  Protest- 
ants have  forfeited  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  that  peace.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  charges  gave  occasion  in  this  century  and  the  following,  to 
many  books  and  mscussions,  by  which  our  theologians  placed  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  this  Confession  had  been  kept  inviolate  and  entire,  and  that  the 
Lutheran^  had  not  swerved  from  it  in  the  least.  (6)  But  none  felt  more 
severely  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  papists  against  the  new  religion,  (as 
they  call  that  of  the  Lutherans),  than  those  followers  of  this  religion,  who 
lived  in  countries  subject  to  princes  adhering  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and 
especially  the  Lutherans  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  who,  at  the  close  of 
this  century,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  religious  liberties.(7) 


senUuenbaTS^,  refused  obedience  to  him  in 
the  yew  1583 ;  and  they  were  supported  in 
their  disobedience  by  the  Spaniards.  On 
the  other  hand,  Gebkard  obtained  the  prom- 
ise of  assistance  from  the  Protestants  assem- 
bled at  Heitbron  and  Worms ;  yet  only  the 
pahgrave  John  CoWmtVy  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise. For  Gtbhard  was  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, and  the  contention  between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutherans  was  then  carried 
to  a  great  heiffht :  otherwise,  probably  this 
business  would  haye  had  a  very  di^rent 
termination.  The  chapter  applied  to  pope 
Chregory  XTIL,  and  having  obtained  the  de- 
position of  their  archbishop,  made  choice  of 
prince  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  who  was  already 
bishop  of  Freysingen,  Hildeshiem,  and 
Liege.  The  archbiahop  indeed  sought  to 
support  himself.  But  Augustus  elector  of 
Saxony,  hated  the  Reformed  too  bitterly, 
and  needed  the  aid  of  the  imperial  court  m 
the  affair  of  the  Hennebeiv  inheritance  too 
mucls  to  be  disposed  to  aid  the  archbishop ; 
and  John  Canfnfr,'who  was  threatened  with 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  dared  not  lead  out  ail 
his  forces,  for  iear  of  being  abandoned  by  the 
other  Protestant  princes  and  becoming;  a  prey 
to  the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  army.  Oebnard 
was  therefore  compelled,  as  he  would  not 
accept  the  terms  proposed  in  the  congress 
ftt  Frankfort,  to  retire  from  the  tenitofy  of 
the  archbishopric ;  and  be  died  in  HoUaad, 
^  AD.  ItOl.— «eAi.) 


(5)  See  Christ,  Aug.  Salig's  Geschicbt* 
der  Au^burgischen  Confeasioo,  vol.  L,  book 
iv.,  c.  iii.,  p.  767. 

(6)  Here  Salig  especiallymay  be  consult- 
ed, Gesch.  der  Augsb.  Confess.,  vol.  i.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  Melancthon  did  alter 
the  Augsburg  confession  in  some  places.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  in  the  year  1555  he  in- 
troduced into  the  Saxon  churches,  in  whicb 
his  influence  at  the  time  was  very  great,  fc 
form  of  the  confession  very  different  mxn  its 
original  form.  But  the  Lutheran  church  [in 
general]  never  approved  this  rashness  or  im- 
prudence of  Melancthon  ;  nor  was  his  aUered 
confession  ever  admitted  to  a  place  among 
the  symbolical  books.  iMelancthon  doubt- 
less fooked  upon  the  confession  as  his  own 
production,  wl&ch  he  had  a  right  to  correct 
and  improve ;  and  he  altered  in  particular 
the  tenth  article,  which  treats  of  the  lA>rd*t 
supper,  from  a  love  of  peace,  and  an  honest 
desire  to  bring  the  Protestants  into  a  closet 
union  with  each  other,  so  that  they  might  op- 
pose their  common  enemies  with  their  united 
strenfftb.  But  his  good  designs  were  fol- 
lowed by  bad  consequ^ices. — Schl."} 

(7)  See  Bemhard  Raufock's  Evangelical 
Austria,  written  in  German,  [Evangelis- 
chts  Oesterreich],  vol.  i.,  p.  152,  dec.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  287,  dec.  [This  was  attribuUble  es- 
pecially to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  wh« 
found  ready  access  to  the  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian courts.     At  Vienna,  Peter  Canisims 
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^  8.  While  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  thus  plotting  the 
destruction  of  the  Lutherans  by  force  and  stratagems,  ihe^  omitted  nothing 
which  might  contribute  in  any  way  to  strengthen  and  establish  their  own 
church.  Their  recent  calamities  were  fresh  in  their  i^ecoiiection,  which 
led  them  to  the  greater  solicitude  tO/prevent  their  recurrence :  and  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  there  was  at  that  day  more  zeal  for  religion  among  men  of 
distinction  and  high  rank,  than  at  the  present  day.  Hence  the  confederal 
cy  for  the  defence  of  religion,  which  had  been  formed  among  the  German 
princes,  and  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  head,  was  peculiarly 
strong  and  efficient ;  and  foreigners,  especially  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  were  invited  to  afibrd  it  their  support.  And  as  ail  were  sensi- 
ble that  the  church  could  not  exist  and  prosper,  unless  its  teachers  were 
educated  men,  nor  unless  literature  and  science  every  where  flourished ; 
hence  nearly  all  the  princes  set  themselves  to  opposing  the  strongest  bar. 
riers  against  ignorance  the  mother  of  superstition.  Their  zeal  in  this 
matter,  is  evinced  by  the  new  universities  founded  at  Jena,  Helmstadt,  and 
AJtorf,  and  among  the  Reformed  at  Praneker,  Leyden,  and  other  places ; 
tlso  by  the  old  universities  reformed,  and  adapted  to  the  state  and  necessi- 
ties  of  a  purer  church ;  by  the  numerous  inferior  schools  opened  in  nearly 
all  the  cities ;  and  by  the  high  salaries  for  those  times,  given  to  literary  and 
scientific  men.  as  well  as  the  high  honours  and  privileges  conferred  upon 
them.  The  expense  of  these  salutary  measures  was  defrayed,  for  the  most 
part,  out  of  the  property  which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  had  devoted  to 
ehurches,  to  convents  of  monks  and  canons,  and  to  other  pious  uses. 

§  9.  Hence  almost  every  branch  of  human  science  and  knowledge,  was 
cultivated  and  improved.  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  all  who  aspired  to 
Ae  sacred  office  were  required  to  study :  and  in  these  languages,  it  is  well 
known,  great  men  appeared  among  the  Lutherans.  History  was  greatly 
advanced  by  Melandhon,  John  Cario,  David  ChytrcBus^  Retnerus  Reineccu 
u,  and  others.  Of  ecclesiastical  history  in  particular,  Matthias  Flacius 
may  properly  be  called  the  father;  for  he  and  his  associates,  by  composing 
that  immortal  work  the  Magdehwrg  Centuries^  threw  immense  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Christians ;  which  before  was  involved  in  darkness,  and  mix- 
ed up  with  innumerable  fables.  With  him  is  to  be  joined  Martin  Chemnitx^ 
to  whose  ExamifuUion  of  the  Council  of  Trenty  the  history  of  religious  opin- 
ions is  more  indebted  than  many  at  this  day  are  aware.  The  history  of 
Kteratore  and  philosophy,  the  art  of  criticism,  antiquities,  and  other  kindred 
studies,  were  indeed  less  attended  to ;  yet  beginnings  were  made  in  them, 
which  excited  those  who  came  aAer  to  prosecute  successfully  these  pleas- 
ing pursuits.  Eloquence,  especially  in  Latin,  both  prose  and  poetic,  was 
Crsued  by  great  numbers,  and  by  those  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
rt  Latin  writers ;  which  is  proof  that  genius  for  the  fine  arts  and  litera- 
tore  was  not  wanting  in  this  age,  but  that  it  was  the  circumstances  and 
troubles  of  the  times,  which  prevented  genius  from  attaining  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  every  species  of  learning.  Philip  Melandhon,  the  common 
teacher  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church,  by  his  instructions,  his  example,  and 

ivDdcred  himself  very  conspicoous  ;  and,  od  ty,  caHed  him  the  second  Apostle  of  the  Ger- 

«ccount  of  his  great  pains  to  hunt  up  here-  mans.    See  Versuch  einer  nenen  Ge^chichte 

tics  and  dirivc  them  to  the  fold  of  the  church,  des  Jesuiterordens,  vol.  i.,  p.  372,  407, 408« 

the  Austrian  Protestanu  called  him  the  Aua-  and  vol.  ii.  in  vanous  places. — Scki.^ 
^amkmmd:  h9i  thorn  of  hk^/wncwmmm- 
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his  influence,  enkindled  the  ardour  ai  all  those  who  acquired  fame  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  nor  did  scarcely  an  individual  oft 
those  who  prosecuted  either  divine  or  human  knowledge,  venture  to  depart 
from  the  method  of  this  great  man.  Next  to  him,  Joachim  Camerarhu^  a 
doctor  of  Leipsic,  took  great  pains  to  perfect  and  to  bring  into  repute  aU 
branches  of  learning,  and  especially  the  fine  arts* 

§  10*  Philosophy  met  with  various  fortune  among  the  Lutherans.  At 
first,  both  Luther  and  Mekmethon  seemed  to  discard  all  philosoDhy.(8) 
And  if  this  was  a  fault  in  them,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  doc- 
tors  of  the  schools,  who  had  abused  their  barbarous  method  of  philosophic 
zing  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  Aristotle^  to  pervert  and  obscure  exceedingly 
both  human  and  divine  knowledge.  Soon  however^  these  reformers  found, 
that  philosophy  was  indispensably  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentiousness 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  defend  the  territories  of  religion.  Hence,  A&- 
hncthoH  explained  nearly  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  in  concise  treati- 
ses written  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous  style ;  and  these  treatises  were  for 
many  years  read  and  expounded  in  the  schools  and  universities.  Jtfe/ano- 
ikon  may  not  imprc^rly  be  called  an  eclectic  philosopher.  For  while  in 
many  things  he  followed  Aristotle,  or  did  not  utterly  despise  the  old  philos- 
ophy of  the  schools,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  much  from  his  own  genius, 
and  likewise  borrowed  some  things  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonics  and 
Stoics. 

§  11.  But  this  simple  mode  of  philosophizing,  devised  by  MelanctkoHy  did 
not  long  bear  exclusive  sway.  For  some  acute  and  subtle  men,  perceiving 
that  melancihfm  assigned  the  first  rank  among  philosophers  to  AxuMh^ 
thought  it  best  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain,  and  to  expound  the  Stagyrite 
himself  to  the  students  in  philosophy.  Others  perceiving  that  the  Jesuits 
and  other  advocates  for  tne  Roman  pontifls,  made  use  of  the  barbarou» 
terms  and  the  subtilties  of  the  old  scholastics  in  order  to  confound  the  Prot- 
estants,  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to' the  church,  for  her  young  men 
also  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Aristotelico-scholastic  philosophy. 
Hence  near  the  close  of  the  century,  there  had  arisen  three  philosophical 
sects,  the  Melancthonian^  the  Aristotelian^  and  the  Sekohutie,  The  first 
gradually  decayed ;  the  other  two  insensibly  became  united,  and  at  length 
got  possession  of  all  the  professorial  chairs.  But  the  followers  of  Peter 
Bamus  sharply  attacked  them  in  several  countries,  and  not  always  without 
success ;  and  at  last,  after  various  contests,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  schools. (9) 

(8)  See  Christ.  Augvst.  Heummnn*s  Acts  at  Parts,  and  wished  to  combine  eloqaencs 
of  the  philosophers ;  written  in  German ;  with  phik>9€f>hy.  But  as  it  would  not  ooft- 
«rt.  ii.,  part  z.,  p.  579,  dec.  Jo.  Harm,  ab  lesce  with  tne  scholastic  philosophy,  he  de- 
Eitwieh,  Dissert  de  varia  AristoteKs  fortuna  vised  a  new  species  of  philosophy,  one  which 
in  scholls  Protestantium ;  which  he  has  pre-  might  be  used  in  common  life,  at  courts,  and 
fixed  to  Jo.  LoMnoi,  de  fortuna  Aristotelis  in  worldly  business.  He  separated  from  phi- 
in  Acad.  Parisiensi ;  ^  viii.,  p.  15 ;  ^  zili.,  losophy  all  the'  idle  specuktions  which  are 
p.  86,  &c.  useless  in  common  Kfe,  and  rejected  sll  met- 

(9)  Jo.  Hem.  ah  EUwick^  de  fatis  Aria-  aphysics.  This  innovation  produced  great 
lotelis  in  scholis  Protestantium,  ^  21,  p.  64,  disturbance  at  Paris.  The  Aristotelians  op- 
dtc.  Jo.  Geo.  Walck's  Historia  Logices,  posed  it  most  violently.  And  the  king  ap- 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  sec.  iii.,  ^  5,  in  his  Parerga  pointed  a  commission  toinvestigntc  tl  e  con- 
Academica,  p.  618,  617,  dec.  Otto  Fred,  troversy,  from  which  i4n>/p//r  olaaii  r<1  \W 
Schutxhu,  de  Vita  Chytr»i,  lib.  iv.,  ^  4,  p.  victory.  From  France  thisphilosoi  l»v  .n  rud 
19,  dlM^.    [Ramus  was  professes  of  eloquence  into  Switzerland  and  Germany .    A  i  ( •  i  i.t  va. 
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§  12.  The  same  fete  was  afterwards  experienced  by  the  Fird  Philoso- 
phers (Philosophi  ex  igne),  or  the  Paracelsists  and  the  other  men  of  like 
character,  who  wished  to  abolish  altogether  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and 
to  introduce  their  own  into  the  universities  in  place  of  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  century,  this  sect  had  many  eloquent  patrons  and  friends  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  who  endeavoured  by  their  writings  and  their  actions 
to  procure  glory  and  renown  to  this  kind  of  wisdom.  In  England,  Robert 
a  FlucUbutf  or  Fludd,  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  adorned  and  illustrated 
this  philosophy  by  extensive  writings,  which  to  this  day  find  readers  and 
admirers.(lO)  In  France,  one  RiveriuSy  besides  others,  propagated  it  at 
Paris,  against  opposition  from  the  university  there.(ll)  Through  Germa- 
ny  and  Denmark,  Sever  inns  spread  it  with  uncommon  zeal  ;(12)  in  Grer- 
many  also,  after  others,  Henry  Kunrathy  a  chymist  of  Dresden,  who  died  in 
1605  ;(13)  and  in  other  countries,  others  established  it  and  procured  it  ad- 
he  rents.  As  all  these  combined  the  precepts  of  their  philosophy  with  a 
great  show  of  piety  towards  God,  and  seemed  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to 
glorifying  God  and  establishing  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians, 
they  of  course  readily  found  friends.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  they 
drew  over  to  their  party  some  persons  among  the  Lutherans,  who  were 
very  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  as  Valerius  Weigelj{\^) 
John  ^ni^(15)  and  others;  who  feared, lest  too  much  disputing  and  rea- 


Bc2M,  would  ha^e  nothing  to  do  with  it  At 
Bwil  it  found  more  nttrons.  The  most 
xedous  adherents  to  iMlhtr^  who  imitated 
him  in  hating  Ari$totlt^  nearly  all  took  the 
side  of  Ramug.  Hence,  in  our  universities 
there  was  often  fierce  war  between  the  Ar- 
istotelians and  the  Ramists,  and  it  frequent- 
hr  coat  biood  among  the  students.  Indeed 
oe  Caliztine  contest  originated  from  Ra- 
mism. — Sckl.] 

(10)  See  Anik.  Wood'*  Athens  Oxoni- 
ens.,  vol.  i.,  p.  610,  and  Historia  et  Antiq. 
Academise  Ozoniensis,  lib.  ii.,  p.  390.  Pc' 
itr  O^tend^t  examination  of  FludiP*  phi- 
losophy ;  an  ingenious  and  learned  perform- 
ance, in  his  0pp.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  259,  &c. 
IFUdd's  appropriate  work  is  entitled,  His- 
lora  Macrocosmi  et  Microcosmi ;  Oppenh., 
1617,  1619,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  another.  Phi- 
losophia  Mosaica,  Gouda,  1 638,  fol.  He  was 
a  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford ;  and  died  in 
1637.  Fluid,  and  those  of  his  class,  assu- 
med as  a  first  principle,  that  men  can  never 
airiTe  at  tme  wisdom,  until  they  learn  the 
ways  of  God  in  his  works  of  nature ;  and 
that  nature  can  be  learned  only  by  the  anal- 
ysis of  fire.  Hence  they  were  called  Fire 
phikisophers ;  and  they  were  all  chymists. 
Tbey  combined  thehr  philosophical  wisdom 
with  theology.  God  who  is  unchangeable, 
said  tbey,  acu  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  just 
as  be  does  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  so  that 
whoever  undersunds  how  natural  bodies  are 
changed,  in  particular  the  metals,  understands 
also  what  passes  in  the  soul  in  reoeneration, 
■iiietificitian,  reooTatioD  6lc,    Thas  they 


erected  a  sort  of  theology  upon  the  basis  of 
their  chymical  knowledffe ;  and  of  course,  no 
one  can  understand  wem,  unless  he  is  a 
chymist,  or  at  least  has  a  chymical  diction- 
ary before  him. — SekL'\ 

(11)  Boulay*9  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn, 
vi.,  p.  827,  and  passim. 

(12)  Jo.  Mbller's  CimhnB.  Litterata,  tom. 
i.,  p.  623,  dec.  [This  Danish  physician  who 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Paracelsus, 
and  first  reduced  his  ideas  to  a  system  in  a 
work  entitled :  Idea  medicinsB  philosophicsB'. 

(13)  Jo  MolUr's  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom. 
ii.,p.  440,  dec.  [His  principal  work  is  enti- 
Hea  :  Amphitheatrum  sapientin  stems,  so- 
lius,  vers,  Christiano-Kabbalisticum,  Divi- 
no-Magicum,  Physico-ChTmicum,  dec.  Ha- 
nan,  1600,  fol,  and  Frankf.,  l663.~5cR] 

(14)  [This  singrular  man  was  pastor  of 
Tschoppau  in  Meissen,  and  died  in  1688. 
Ajter  lus  death  he  was,  perhaps  unjustly, 

Eibnounced  a  heretic ;  jmitly  because  fails 
mguage  was  not  understood,  and  partly  be- 
cause much  that  appeared  in  his  writings  was 
not  his,  but  was  added  by  his  chantor,  who 
published  his  works  after  his  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  honest,  conscientious 
man,  without  bad  intentions,  yet  somewhat 
superstitious.  See,  respecting  his  life  and 
writings,  Godfrey  Arnolds  Kirchen-und 
Ketzerhistoric,  vol.  ii..  book  7,  ch.  17,  and 
Zach.  Hilliger^s  Diss,  de  vita,  fatis.  et  scrip- 
tis  Weigelii ;  Wittemb.,  1721.— ScA/.] 
(16)  [Of  the  history  and  life  of  this  diviai 
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sonmg  should  divert  men  from  the  true  worship  of  Grod,  to  run  after  the 
aoisy  and  perplexing  trifles  of  the  ancient  schools. 

§  18.  Towards  the  same  party  also,  leaned  Darnel  Hoffmann,  2Lce\ehn^ 
ted  theologian  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  who  in  the  year  1598  openly 
assailed  all  philosophy  with  great  violence,  and  relying  principally  on  cer- 
tain passages  and  sentences  in  LiUher^s  works,  maintained  that  philosophy 
was  the  enemy  of  all  religion  and  all  piety,  and  moreover  that  there  was 
a  twofold  truth,  philosophical  and  theological,«and  that  philosophical  truth 
was  falsehood  in  theology.  Hence  arose  a  fierce  contest  between  him  and 
the  philosophers  of  the  university  in  which  he  taught,  namely  Owen  Gum* 
(her,  John  CaseUuSf  Conrad  Martini,  and  Duncan  Liddel;  and  some  out  of 
the  university,  likewise  took  part  in  it  by  their  writings.  Henry  JuUa$f 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion,  took  cognizance  of 
the  cause,  called  in  the  divines  of  Rostoc  for  counsel,  and  ordered  Hoff-- 
mann  in  the  year  1601,  to  retract  what  he  had  written  and  spoken  disre. 
spectfully  of  philosophy  and  the  philosophers,  and  to  acknowledge  publiclyv 
that  sound  plulosophy  was  in  harmony  with  theology.  (16) 

§  14.  The  theology  which  is  now  taught  in  the  Lutheran  schools,  did 
not  at  once  attain  its  present  form,  but  was  improved  and  perfected  pro- 
gressively. Of  this  fact  those  are  aware,  who  understand  the  history  of 
the  doctrines  concerning  the  holy  scriptures,  free-will,  predestination,  and 
other  subjects,  and  who  have  compared  the  early  systems  of  theology  writ- 
ten by  Lutherans  with  those  of  more  recent  date.  For  the  vindicators  of 
religious  liberty  did  not  discover  all  truth  in  an  instant ;  but  like  persons 
emerging  from  long  darkness,  their  vision  improved  gradually.  Our  theo- 
logians were  also  greatly  assisted  in  correcting  and  explaining  their  sen- 
timents,  by  the  controversies  in  which  they  were  involved,  by  their  exter- 
nal  conflicts  with  the  papists,  with  the  disciples  of  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and 

to  whom  our  church  and  the  cause  of  piety  ists  use  ;  and  to  which  Amdt  had  sccus- 
are  so  much  indebted,  nothing  need  here  be  tomed  himself,  having  been  a  physician  in 
said,  since  his  writings  are  m  every  one*8  early  life,  and  retaining  in  after  Ufe  a  fond- 
hands,  and  many  editions  of  them  contain  a  ness  for  cbymical  writings.  And  for  this 
biography  of  him.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  reason,  it  is  probably  not  so  wise  in  our 
writings  cave  occasion  for  violent  contests;  times,  when  we  have  so  many  ascetic  works 
and  for  along  time,  public  opinion  was  divi-  that  are  more  easy  of  comprehension  and 
ded  respecting  his  orthodoxy  and  his  merits,  better  adapted  to  our  a^e,  to  always  ree- 
The chancellor  of  Tubingen,  Lucoi  Osiander,  ommend  to  common  Christians  the  writing 
and  msn^  others,  could  find  gross  heresies  of  Amdt.  For  the  people  of  his  times,  his 
in  his  writings  ;  but  the  provost  Bengel^  saw  books  were  very  valuable  ;  but  we  should 
m  him  the  Apocalyptical  angel,  with  the  not  therefore  be  ungrateful  for  those  of  our 
everlasting  Gospel.  lUacos  intra  muros  pec-  own  age,  which  Gcwi  has  Touchsafed  to  us. 
catur  et  extra. — If  a  man  will  read  Arndft  Respecting  him,  see  Godfr,  AmMt  Kir 
writing  with  the  feelings  of  a  dispsssionate  chen-und  Ketzeriiistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  XTii.» 
historian,  he  will  hear  one  speaking  in  them,  ch.  ri.,  ^  5,  &c.,  and  Weismann^t  Historia 
who  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  Eccles.  N.  Test ,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1 174,  dLc— 
abhors  scholastic  theological  wrangUng,  and  SchL'\ 

who  speaks  for  the  most  part  more  forcibly,        (16)  An  accurate  account  of  this  contnv 

and  more  like  the  Bible,  on  practical  Chris-  versy,  and  a  list  of  the  writings  published 

tianity,  than  his  contemporaries  do :  ]^et  he  on  both  sides,  are  given  by  Jo.  Mblier,  in 

oflen  sinks  into  a  mysticism,  which  is  not  his  life  of  Owen  Cunther,  Cimbna.  latterata, 

the  mysticism  of  the  Bible  but  of  Valeritia  torn,  i.,  p.  2S6.  dec.    See  also  Jo.  Herm.  ti 

Wiesrel  and  of  Angela  de   Foligny,  from  £/«ti7tcA,  defatis  A  ristotelis  in  Scholia  Prot- 

jrhose  writings  he  borrows  largely.     In  proof  estant.,  .^  xxrii ,  p.  76,  Slc.    Godf.  AmoUTM 

of  this,  read  only  the  third  ar^  fourth  books  Kirchen-mid  Ketzerhxstorie,  book  xviL,  ch. 

of  his  True  CkrisHamty ;  where  also  many  vi.,  H6»  p.  947,  dtc. 
ohrmical  terms  occoi,  arch  as  the  Theosoph- 
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others  :  and  by  their  internal  contests,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Those  who  like  James  Benignus  Bossuet  and  others,  make  this  a  reproach 
against  the  Lutherans,  do  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Evangelic 
cal  church  never  wished  to  be  regarded  as  inspired  men,  and  that  the  first 
Tirtue  of  a  wise  man  is  to  discover  the  errors  of  others,  and  the  second  is, 
to  find  out  the  truth. 

§  15.  The  first  and  principal  care  of  the  teachers  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion,  was,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  which  qpntain, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Lutheran  church,  all  celestial  wisdom.  Hence  there 
were  almost  as  many  expositors  of  the  Bible  among  the  Lutherans,  as  there 
were  theologians  eminent  for  learning  and  rank.  At  the  head  of  them  all, 
stand  Luther  and  Melandhon ;  the  former  of  whom,  besides  other  portions 
of  tho  divine  records,  expounded  particularly  the  book  of  Genesis,  with 
great  copiousness  and  sagacity ;  the  expositions  of  the  latter  on  PouTm 
epistles,  and  his  other  labours  of  this  kind,  are  well  known.  Next  to 
these,  a  high  rank  among  the  biblical  expositors  was  attained  by  Matthias 
FlaeiuSf  whose  Glosses  and  Keif  to  the  holy  scriptures  were  very  useful  for 
understanding  the  sacred  writers ;  by  John  Bugehhagius,  Justin  JonaSf 
Andrew  Osumdery  and  Martin  ChenmUz,  whose  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels 
were  of  great  value ;  by  Victoftnus  StrigeUus ;  and  by  Joachim  Camera^ 
riusy  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  acted  the  part  noerely 
of  a  grammarian,  as  he  himself  informs  us ;  or  in  other  words,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  polite  literature  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  he  investigated 
and  explained  simply  the  import  of  the  words  and  phrases,  neglecting  all 
theological  discussions  and  controversies. 

§  16.  All  these  interpreters  of  the  holy  volume,  abandoned  the  uncer- 
tain and  &lIacious  method^ of  the  ancients,  who  neglected  the  literal  sense, 
and  laboured  to  extort  from  the  holy  oracles  by  the  aid  of  the  fancy  a  kind 
of  recondite  meaning,  or  in  other  words,  to  divert  them  without  reason,  to 
foreign  applications.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  first  and  great  aim,  to 
ascertain  the  import  of  the  words,  or  what  it  is  they  express ;  adopting 
that  golden  rule  of  all  sound  interpretation  which  Luther  first  introduced, 
namely,  that  all  the  sacred  books  contain  but  one  single  meaning.  Yet  it 
must  be  cx>nfe8sed,  that  very  many  did  not  wholly  lay  aside  the  inveterate 
custom  of  extracting  secret  and  concealed  meanings  from  the  language  of 
the  inspired  writers,  but  were  over  wise  in  applying  the  oracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  to  our  Saviour,  and  in  eliciting  from  ancient  history 
prefigurations  of  future  events.  Moreover,  all  the  expositors  of  tliis  cen- 
tury,  mny  be  divided,  I  conceive,  into  two  classes.  Some  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Luther^  who  first  explains  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner  the  im- 
port  of  the  sacred  text,  and  then  makes  application  of  it  to  theological 
controversies,  to  doctrines,  and  to  practical  duties.  But  others  were  bet* 
ter  pleased  with  Melancihon^s  method ;  who  first  divides  the  discourses  of 
the  inspired  writers  into  their  constituent  parts,  or  analyzes  them  according 
to  rhetorical  principles ;  and  then  closely  and  minutely  surveys  each  part, 
rarely  departing  from  the  literal  meaning,  and  but  sparingly  touching 
i^n  doctrines  and  controversies. 

§  17.  Philip  Melancthon  first  reduced  the  theology  of  the  Lutherans  to 
a  regular  system,  in  his  Lod  Communes :  and  this  work,  af\erward8  enlar- 
ged and  amended  by  the  author,  was  in  such  estimation,  during  this  cen- 
tury, and  even  longer,  that  it  served  as  the  common  guide  to  ail  teachers 
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of  tlieology,  both  in  their  lectures  and  their  written  treati8e8«(17)  Hie 
very  title  of  the  book  shows,  that  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are 
not  here  arranged  artificially,  or  digested  into  a  philosophical  system ;  but 
are  proposed  in  that  free  and  artless  manner,  which  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor preferred.  His  mode  of  stating  and  explaining  truth,  especially  in 
the  earlier  editions,  is  very  simple  and  unencumbered  with  the  terms,  the 
definitions,  and  distinctions  of  the  philosophers.  For  this  first  age  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  Luther  himself,  wished  to  discard  and  to  avoid 
altogether,  the  subtilties  and  syllogisms  of  the  dialectic  and  scholastic  doc- 
tors.  But  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries  and  the  perpetual  contests 
with  them,  in  process  of  time,  caused  this  artless  mode  of  teaching  to  be 
almost  wholly  laid  aside.  Even  Melancihon,him8e\(  led  the  way,  by  intro* 
ducing  gradually  into  his  Loci  Communes  many  things  taken  from  the  ar- 
mory  of  the  philosophers,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  fellacies  of  opposers. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  founders  of  the  church  were  no  more,  and  when 
the  Jesuits  and  others  resolutely  attacked  the  purified  church  with  the  old 
scholastic  arms,  this  crafty  mode  of  warfare  had  such  influence  upon  our 
theologians,  that  they  restored  the  thorny  mode  of  explaining  divine  truth, 
which  Lather  and  his  companions  had  discarded ;  and  employed  in  the  ex- 
plication of  religious  doctrines,  all  the  intricacies  and  barbarism  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  Several  very  distinguished  and  excellent  men  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  this  change,  and 
bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity ;  but  they  could  not  per- 
suade at  all  the  teachers  in  the  universities,  to  return  to  Ldlher^s  sober  and 
artless  method  of  teaching.  For  they  said,  necessity  must  govern  us, 
rather  than  examples  and  authorities. 

§  18.  That  practical  theology  should  be  restored  to  its  purity,  by  the 
samepersons  who  exploded  a  corrupt  doctrinal  theology,  might  readily  be 
supposed  by  such  as  understand  the  intinoate  natural  connexion  between 
them.  And  in  fact,  more  may  be  learned  respecting  real  piety,  from  the 
few  writings  of  Luihei^,  Melancthon^  WeUer,{lS)  and  the  two  Rimer8y(l9) — 
not  to  mention  others,  than  from  all  the  volumes  of  the  aisuists,  and  the 
moralizers  (moralisantes)  as  they  were  barbarously  called.  And  yet,  in 
thb  department  also,  all  the  truth  did  not  at  once  show  itself  to  those 
excellent  men.  It  appears  rather,  from  theVarious  controversies  agitated 
in  this  century  respecting  the  extent  of  Christian  duties,  and  from  the  an- 
swers which  even  great  men  gave  to  questions  proposed  to  them  respect- 
ing the  divine  law,  that  all  the  first  and  fimdamental  principles  of  Christian 
duty  were  not  fully  settled ;  nor  was  it  universally  understood,  how  far  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  coincide,  and  wherein  they 

(17)  See  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeuty  Isagoge  ad  famous  schoolmaster  ofhis  times,  wbo  taught 
Theologiamt  lib.  it.,  cap.  i.,  ^  13,  toI.  i.,  p.  at  Cologne,  Zwickau,  Annaberg.  Schnee- 
881,  and  the  authors  named  by  him.  berg,  and  Freyberg ;  and  was  afterwards  in- 

(18)  [Jerome  Welter  was  bom  at  Frey-  formator  and  counsellor  to  Angus tus^  elec* 
berg  in  Meissen,  was  lonff  familiar  with  tor  of  Saxony ;  '  and  at  last  inspector  of 
Luiher  at  'Wittemberg.  and  died,  the  super-  schools  at  Meissen.  He  died  in  1553,  and 
intendent  and  inspector  of  schools  in  his  na-  lefl  many  moral  writings  in  Latin.  The 
tive  place,  A.D.  1572.  He  was  a  practical  other  John  Rimer  was  m  Venice,  snd  lived 
theologian,  and  left  many  edifying  and  en-  near  the  same  time ;  but  whether  he  wrote 
lightened  writings,  which  prove  him  a  man  anything  on  morals,  I  know  not.  See  TeiM" 
<n  great  experience. — Sichl.\  sier*9  Elogca  des  hommes  savans.  tome  i., 

(19)  [There  were  two  /{m^«,  both  called  p.  153,  &c.,  and  Melch.  AdanCs  Vit»  Ger- 
Jiim. :  the  one  was  of  Westphalia,  end  a  manor,  philowphorum,  p.  60,  &>e, — ScHL'i 
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datkr^  or  what  there  Is  in  revealed  religion  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  what  that  lies  beyond  the  province  of  reason.  If  the  fury  of 
their  numerous  enemies  had  allowed  the  Lutheran  doctors  more  leisure, 
and  more  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  difiuse  religion,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  free  from  these  faults,  and  would  not  have  fallen  below  the 
more  modern  teachers.  And  the  same  answer  may  be  given,  to  those  who 
think  it  strange  that  no  one,  among  so  many  excellent  men, — not  even  Jlfe- 
lancthany  who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  such  an  undertaking, — should 
have  thought  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  first  principles  of  morals,  and 
Ibrming  a  system  of  practical  religion,  but  should  have  mcluded  all  his  in* 
structionff  under  the  heads  of  the  law^  sin,  free-wiUifaithj  hope  and  charibf. 

§  19.  To  designate  any  one  as  a  noted  theologian  of  that  age,  is  the> 
same  as  to  say,  li^  was  an  ardent  and  energetic  polemic.  For  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times,  and  the  multiplicity  of  contests  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, required  all  to  take  up  arms.  Among  these  defenders  of  the  truth, 
all  that  were  contemporary  with  Lutker,  or  who  lived  near  his  times,  stud- 
ied simplicity ;  nor  did  they  assail  their  adversaries,  except  with  the  argu- 
ments afforded  by  the  holy  scriptures,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  early 
Others  of  the  church.  Those  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, came  forth  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ; 
and  therefore  are  less  lucid.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be  sought  for, 
in  their  adversaries,  especially  the  papists.  For  these,  having  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  the  plain  and  explicit  mode  of  reasoning  was  ruinous 
to  their  cause,  involved  themselves  and  their  opinions  in  all  the  absurdities 
and  artifices  of  the  scholastic  doctors.  And  this  led  our  theologians  to 
think,  that  they  must  fight  with  the  same  weapons,  with  which  they  were 
attacked.  Moreover  all  disputants  of  this  age,  if  we  except  Mehncthon^ 
to  whom  Providence  had  given  a  mild  and  modest  spirit,  are  thought  at 
this  day  to  have  been  much  too  bitter  and  acrimonious :  and  no  one  more 
10,  than  Luther  himself,  who  inveighed  against  his  adversaries,  as  is  mani- 
iest,  in  the  coarsest  manner,  and  without  regard  to  rank  or  dignity.  Yet 
this  fault  will  appear  much  alleviated,  if  it  be  estimated  according  to  the 
customs  of  those  times,  and  if  compared  with  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of 
his  opposers.  Is  it  not  allowable  to  designate  malignant  railers  and  fero- 
cious  tyrants,  who  labour  to  destroy,  and  actually  do  destroy,  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  holy  souls  which  they  cannot  vanquish  in  argument,  by  applying 
to  them  the  epithets  appropriate  to  their  crimes  ? 

§  iO,  The  internal  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  it,  if  we  would  render  the  subject  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion and  make  the  causes  of  events  intelligible,  must  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  reformation, 
to  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546.  The  second  embraces  what  occurred,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Luther,  and  that  of  Melancthon  in  1560.  The  third 
period  contains  the  remainder  of  the  century. — In  the  first  period,  every 
thing  among  the  Lutherans  took  place  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  Luiher  ;  who  being  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  possessing 
unbounded  influence  every  where,  suppressed  without  difficulty  all  commo- 
tioos  and  disturbances  that  arose,  and  did  not  suffer  nascent  sects  to  attain 
maturity  and  acquire  strength  in  his  new  community.  Hence,  so  long  as 
Liaher  lived,  the  internal  state  of  the  church  was  tranquil  and  peaceful ; 
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and  such  as  were  disposed  to  foment  divisions,  had  to  be  still,  or  else  to  re- 
tire beyond  the  bounds  of  the  church,  and  seek  residence  elsewhere. 

§  21.  The  infancy  of  the  new  church  was  disturbed  by  a  set  of  deliri- 
ous  fanatics,  who  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  who  imagined  that 
they  were  moved  by  a  divine  afflatus  to  set  up  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ 
free  from  all  sin.  The  leaders  of  this  turbulent  and  discor^uit  tribe,  wero 
Thomas  Munzer^  Nicholas  Storck^  Mark  Stvhner^  and  others,  partly  Ger- 
mans  and  partly  Swiss  ;  who  greatly  disquieted  some  parts  of  Europe,  es. 
pecially  Grermany,  and  raised  tumults  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  in 
some  places  very  great,  in  others  less,  but  every  where  formidable.(20) 
The  history  of  these  people,  is  very  obscure  and  perplexed  :  for  it  has  not 
been  methodically  written,  nor  could  it  easily  be  so,  if  one  were  disposed 
to  narrate  it ;  because  men  of  this  sort,  of  dubious  sanity,  and  differing  vari- 
ously from  each  other  in  opinions,  every  where  roamed  about ;  nor  did  the 
state  of  the  times  produce  diligent  recorders  of  such  tumultuous  proceed, 
ings.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the  worst  members  of  this  motley  com. 
pany  constituted  that  seditious  band  which  produced  the  rustic  war  in  Ger 
many,  and  also  that  which  afterwards  disturbed  Westphalia  and  settled  it. 
self  at  Munster ;  while  the  better  members  terrified  by  the  miseries  and 
slaughter  of  their  companions,  joined  themselves  at  last  to  the  sect  called 
Mennomies,  The  resolution,  vigilance,  and  zeal  of  Luiher^  prevented  hia 
community  from  being  rent  asunder  by  this  sort  of  people,  tfnd  kept  the 
fickle  and  credulous  populace  from  being  deceived  and  led  astray  by  them, 
as  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  if  he  had  possessed  less  energy  of 
character. 

§  22.  Andrew  Carolostadt^  a  Frenchman  and  colleague  of  Luther,  a  man 
neither  perverse  nor  unlearned  though  precipitate,  was  too  ready  to  listen 
to  this  sort  of  men ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1522,  while  Luiher  was  ab- 
sent, he  raised  no  little  commotion  at  Wittemberg,  by  casting  the  images 
out  of  the  churches,  and  by  other  hazardous  innovations.  But  Luiher  sud- 
denly returned,  and  his  presence  and  discourses  calmed  the  tumult.  Re- 
turning now  from  Wittemberg  to  Orlamund,  Carolostadt  not  only  opposed 
LtUhers  opinions  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  but  in  many  other  things 
also,  showed  a  mind  not  averse  from  fanatical  sentiments.(21)  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  Saxony,  and  went  over  to  the  Swiss ;  among  whom 
be  taught,  first  at  Zurich  Itnd  then  at  Basle ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  he 
showed  himself  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  of  the  men 
that  made  pretensions  to  divine  visions.(22)  This  second  commotion 
therefore  Luiher  happily  terminated  in  a  short  time. 

(20)  Jo.  Baptut  OU  has  collected  much  dii,  in  his  Mincell.  Groningens.  nove,  torn, 
relating  to  these  eventei,  in  his  Annales  An-  i,  and  most  of  the  hitflorians  of  the  Refor* 
•baptist,  p.  8,  &c  ,  and  wth  him,  may  be  roation.  [See  above,  p.  36,  note  (45). — Tr.] 
joined  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  Refer-  (82)  [**  This  affirmation  of  Dr.  Motkeim 
mation.  [The  tear  of  the  peasants  in  1525,  wants  much  to  be  modified.  In  the  ori^nal 
was  noticed  in  sec.  i ,  ch.  ii.,  ^  21,  p.  37,  it  stands  thus:  Ditm  vixiivero  AnabapttetO' 
&Cm  above :  and  that  of  the  Anaha^ftte  in  runtj  et  hominvm diwna  visa  jactantium par- 
Westphalia,  A.D.  1533.  ibid.,  ch.  iii.,  ^  10,  tilnis  emicum  sese  ostendit ;  i.  e  ,  a#  long  as 
p.  56.  The  rise  of  the  sect  of  Mennonites  he  livedy  he  showed  himself  a  friend  to  the 
win  be  considered  in  the  8d  chapter  of  this  Anabaplitts,  and  ofherentkvsias/s,  who  pre^ 
second  part  of  the  present  section. — Tr}  tended  to  divine  inspiration.    But  how  could 

(21)  See  Val.  Em.  L6scher*s  Historia  our  historian  assert  this  without  restriction, 
motuum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformatoa,  p.  since  it  is  well  known  that  Carolostadt„zi\ct 
> .  cap.  i.    Danid  Gerdes,  Vita  Caiolotta-  bia  baniahment  from  Saxony,  composed  a 
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6  23.  A  man  of  similar  turn  of  mind,  was  Casper  Schwenckfeld  of  Os- 
mgkf  a  Silesian  knight,  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz ;  who,  with  Vol* 
entine  CrautwaM  a.  learned  man  living  at  the  court  of  Liegnitz,  saw  many 
deficiencies  in  Luiher^s  opinions  and  regulations ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  Lu- 
iker  and  others  had  not  strenuously  resisted  him,  he  would  have  produced  a 
schism  and  a  sect  of  considerable  magnitude.  For  he  led  a  blameless  and 
muight  life,  recommended  and  laboured  to  promote  piety  among  the  peo- 
ple,  with  peculiar  earnestness ;  and  by  these  means  so  captivated  very 
many  even  learned  and  discreet  men,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Zwinglians,  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  ta  patronise  him,  and  to  defend 
him  against  his  opposer8.(23)  But  in  the  year  1528  he  was  banished  by 
the  duke,  both  from  the  court  and  the  country ;  because  ZwingU  had  de- 
clared, that  Schwenckfeld' 8  sentiments  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  were 
not  different  from  his  own.  From  this  time  he  wandered  through  various 
provinces,  and  experienced  various  fortunes,  till  his  death  in  1561.(24) 


treatise  against  enthusiasm  in  general,  and 
against  the  extravagant  tenets  and  the  violent 
nroceedings  of  the  Anabaptists  in  particular. 
Nay  more;  this  treatise  was  addressed  to 
ImUut,  who  was  so  affected  by  it,  that,  re- 
penting of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had 
given  to  Carolostadt^  he  pleaded  bis  cause, 
and  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permission 
lor  him  to  return  into  Saxony.  See  Gerdes, 
Vita  Carolostadii,  in  Miscell.  Groningens. 
After  this  reconciliation  with  Luiher,  he  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which 
biemthes  the  most  amiable  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  humility ;  and,  having  perused  the 
writings  of  ZuingU,  where  he  saw  his  own 
sentiments  on  that  subject  maintained  with 
the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force  of  evi- 
deoceihe  repaired,  a  second  time,  to  Zurich^ 
and  from  thence  to  Basil,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  offices  of  pastor  and  professor 
of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  in 
the  exemplary  and  constant  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  he  died,  amidst  the  warmest 
efiiisions  of  piety  and  resignation,  on  the  25th 
of  December,  1541.  Allthis  is  testified  sol- 
emnly in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Gryiaus  of  Basil  to  PUiscuM,  chaplam  to 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  shows  how  little 
credit  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  the  assertions  of 
the  ignorant  Morertj  or  to  the  insinuations  of 
the  insidious  BotmetJ** — Mad] 

(23)  See  Jo.  Conrad  Fueslin't  Centuria 
I.  Epistolarum  a  Roformator.  Helvet.  scrip- 
tanun,  p.  169, 175,  225.  Museum  Helvet., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  445,  6lc, 

(24)  Jo,  Wigand*a  Schwenckfeldianismus, 
Lips.,  1586,  4to.  Conrad  Sckliuaelburg^a 
whole  tenth  Book  of  his  Catalogus  Hereti- 

.  coram,  Frankf.,  1599, 8vo.     But  the  history 
of  Schwenckfeld  is  most  studiously  investi- 

Eted,  and  accompanied  with  vindications  of 
m,  by  Godfrey  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
Mdiislorie,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  720,  dec., 


[vol.  i.,  p.  835-856,  and  p.  1246-1292,  ed. 
Schaffhausen,  1740,  fol.— Tr.],  and  by  Chr, 
Aug.  Salig,  Geschichte  der  Augsb.  (Con- 
fession, vol.  iii.,  book  xi.,  p.  951,  &c. 
[Schwenckfeld  was  bom  in  the  year  1490, 
and  was  employed  in  the  courts  of  Mijnstei- 
berg  and  Liegnitz,  and  held  a  canonry  at 
Liegnitz.  He  aided  the  reformation  in  Si- 
lesia :  but  Lulhfr'9  reformation,  in  his  view, 
di4  not  go  far  enough.  He  not  only  wished 
for  a  stricter  church  discipline,  but  he  also 
found  some  fault  with  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine. As  early  as  the  year  1524,  he  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  Evangelical 
church,  by  his  essay  on  the  Abuse  of  the 
Gospel  to  carnal  security ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  brought  forward  his  new  opinion 
respcctinff  the  eucharist.  According  to  the 
epistle  of  the  superintendent  of  Liegnitz, 
Simon  Grunttus,  to  Abraham  Scultelus  of 
Heidelberg,  (in  the  Supplem.  ad  Ind.  i.  his- 
tor.,  No.  28,  of  Seckendorf't  Historia  Lu- 
theranismi),  it  was  not  merely  the  duke  that 
banished  Schwenckfeld  from  Silesia,  but  also 
Ferdinand y  jiing  of  the  Romans.  He  seems 
to  have  drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  of  this 
lord,  chiefly,  by  his  opinion  concerning  the 
eucharist;  which  he  defended  in  the  year 
1529,  by  a  writing  printed  at  Liegniiz,  with 
a  preface  by  Capita.  From  Silesia  he  re- 
tired to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  supported 
for  some  time  by  the  preachers,  Matthew 
Zell  and  Capilo.  Afterwards  be  resided 
in  several  imperial  cities  of  Swabia;  and 
died  at  Ulm,  m  1561,  after  having  obtained 
many  followers  in  Alsace,  the  territory  of 
'Wurtemberg,  and  other  places.  His  wri- 
tings were  at  first  printed  separately;  but 
after  his  death,  collectively,  at  two  different 
times,  namely  in  1564,  in  two  Parts,  or  4 
vols,  fol.,  and  in  1592,  in  4  large  vols.  4to. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  also  published 
in  1566,  fol.,  under  the  title  of  Epiatolar  des 
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He  left  a  little  conununity  in  his  native  Silesia ;  whom  the  papists,  in  our 
own  times,  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  but  whom  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
the  year  1742,  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  habitation8.(25) 

§  24*  Schwenckfeld  merits  the  praise  of  good  intentions,  piety,  and  seal 
for  promoting  rel^on ;  but  not  the  praise  of  discretion,  sound  judgment* 
and  intellisence.  The  good  man  inclined  towards  what  is  called  fenati- 
cism ;  and  he  supposed  that  he  was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God*  Prom 
Luther  and  the  other  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  differed  prin- 
cipally on  three  points :  for  I  pass  over  inferences  from  his  principles,  and 
minor  points  of  doctrine. — (L;  In  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper :  he  invert- 
ed the  words  of  Christ,  This  is  my  body  ;  and  would  have  them  understood 
thus :  My  body  is  this,  that  is,  is  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  and 
eaten ;  or,  it  is  real  food  for  the  soul,  nourishes,  satisfies,  delights  it.  And, 
my  blood  is  this,  namely,  like  wine,  which  refreshes  and  strengthens  the 
soul.  And  this  singular  doctrine,  he  said,  had  been  divinely  communica- 
ted to  him ;  which  alone  shows  how  weak  his  mind  and  discernment 
were.(26)    (11.)  In  regard  to  the  efiicacy  of  the  word  of  God :  he  denied 


ed!en  Ton  GoU  hochbegnadigten  theoeren 
Mtnnet  Caspar  Scbwenckfeld  von  Oasing, 
^c.  Besides  tbese,  be  left  Ysrious  manu- 
scripts, which  are  in  the  'Wolfenbnttle  library, 
and  which  Salig  consalted.  One  tolerable 
and  devotional  tract,  is  on  the  Love  of  God, 
and  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1594, 8vo. — 
CroMttDold  was  a  professor  and  a  pastor  at 
Liegnitz,  a  promoter  of  the  reformation,  but 
who  afterwards  took  sides  with  Sckwenck- 
feldf  participated  in  his  views  of  the  eucba- 
rist,  and  publishod  various  writings,  und^  the 
name  of  ValetUine  Cratoald.  Other  adhe- 
rents to  Schwenckfeld^  were  Jo.  Sicgm, 
Werner,  court  preacher  to  thd  duke  of  Lieg- 
nitz ;  who  was  displacod  in  1640,  after  be- 
ing sent  by  the  duke  to  Wittemberg  to  bo 
better  instructed  by  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
He  now  retired  to  the  county  of  Glatz,  where 
he  established  a  school  at  Rengersdorf,  and 
composed  a  Catechism  and  a  Postille,  under 
the  name  of  Siegm.  Rengertdorfer.  The 
catechism  is  still  re^rded  by  the  Schwenck- 
folders  as  one  of  their  best  elementaiy  books ; 
and  the  postille  is  often  used  in  their  religious 
worship.  Besides  these,  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  lived  one  Daniel  Frederic, 
who  in  1643  published  the  Secret  of  self-ex- 
amination. See  conceminff  him,  Godfrey 
Arnold,  I  c,  vol.  iv.,  4  u.,  No.  84.— ScA/.] 
(85)  On  the  Confessions  of  the  Schwenck- 
folders,  see  Jo.  Ckr.  KXcher*9  Biblioth. 
Theol.  Symbolics,  p.  457.  [Most  of  the 
Schwenckfelders  joined  the  body,  after  the 
death  of  Schwenckfeld^  when  the  concealed 
Protestanta  in  Bohemia,  the  county  of  Glatz, 
and  Silesia,  obtained  possession  of  his  wri- 
tings, which  were  spread  abroad  in  great 
numbers;  and  they  established  congrega- 
tions, principally,  in  the  territories  of  Lieg- 
nits,  Hirschbei^,  and  Goldberg.    But  «■ 


they  were  often  severely  persecuted  under 
the  Austrian  government,  especially  since 
the  year  1718,  and  were  harassed  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries ;  hence  the  greater  part 
of  them  retired  to  Pennsylvania,  where  tbey 
set  up  congregations,  and  held  communion 
with  other  fanatical  parties.  Others  who 
remained  in  the  vicinity,  being  invited  back, 
returned  when  the  countiy  tell  under  the 
Prussian  government.  See  BaumgArten^t 
Geschichte  der  Religiona-Parteyen,  p.  1069, 
Ac.— iSdk/.] 

(26^  [He  also  discarded  infant  baptisni ; 
though  lie  did  not  require  those  baptized  m 
infancv,  to  be  rebaptizcd ;  and  therefore  di& 
fored  m  this  fnm  the  Anabapti8t&    Henoe 
Orunceui  informs  us,  (in  SeJeendorfi  BlsL 
Lutheranismi,  Supplem.  ad  lod.  I,  No.  28), 
that  in  the  year  1526,  infant  beptism  was 
nearly  done  away  nmong  the  Sdrwcnck- 
feldere. — SehL    The  Lutheran  tvriters  tJiuit 
tax  Schwenck/eldmth  discarding  infont  bap- 
tism.   The  &ct  wa^  he  placed  no  reliance 
upon  any  outward  rites,  for  the  salvntioD  of 
toe  soul ;  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  tlie 
prevailing  idea,  that  water  baptism  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  any  one.     Bap- 
tism in  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  spiritual  bap- 
tism, was  everything,  in  his  estimation.    And 
he  deemed  it  proper,  though  not  essential, 
that  this  spuitual  baptism  should  precede 
water  baptism.     See  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kir- 
chen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  zvi.,  ch.  zz., 
^  13,  14,  vol.  i.,  p.  842,  &c.,  and  p.  1871. 
Neither  does  Gruneeut,  (in  the  passage  in 
Seckendorf,  mentioned   by   Scklegel),  inti- 
mate that  Schttcnckfdd  treated  infant  bap- 
tism with  any  greater  neglect  or  disrespect, 
than  he  did  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  eiD- 
temal  rites.    His  words  are  these:  £o  veiO| 
anno  1586,  progredi  coepit  fanaticonim  m^ 
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that  there  is  efficacy  in  the  external  word>  as  written  down  in  the  inspired 
books,  to  heal,  illuminate,  and  regenerate  the  minds  of  men.  This  effica- 
cy he  ascribed  to  the  inLemal  wordy  which  he  said  was  C/krwi  himself.  But 
of  this  internal  word,  he  expresses  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  without 
uniformity  and  clearness ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  he  held 
the  same  views  with  the  Mystics  and  the  Quakers,  or  differed  from  them* 
(III.)  In  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ :  it  displeased  him  to  hear 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  denominated  a  creature  or  created  existence,  in 
what  theologians  call  its  state  of  exaltation :  for  this  language,  he  thought, 
bolow  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  since  it  had  oe- 
come  united  with  the  divine  nature  in  one  person.  This  opinion  appeared 
to  resemble  what  is  called  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  But  Schwenckfeld 
would  not  be  considered  a  Eutychian ;  and  on  the  contrary,  accused  those 
of  Nestorianism,  who  called  the  human  nature  of  Christ  a  creature.(27) 

§  25.  As  Luther  taught,  that  the  gospel  or  the  doctrine  of  a  salvation 
procured  for  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  inculcated  on  the  people, 
and  censured  and  chastised  the  papists  for  confounding  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, and,  for  promising  men  salvation  by  obedience  to  the  law ;  John  Agru 
coloj  a  native  of  Eisleben  and  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
though  an  ostentatious  and  fickle  man,  thence  took  occasion  in  the  year 
1538,  to  teach  that  the  law  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  church,  and 
never  be  taught  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone  should  be  taught, 
both  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit.  Those  who  agreed  in  this  with 
Agricola,  were  called  Antinomians  or  enemies  of  the  law*  But  this  sect 
also  was  suppressed  in  its  very  origin,  by  the  energy  and  the  influence  of 
Luther :  and  Agricola,  through  fear  of  so  great  a  man,  confessed  and  re- 
nounced his  error.  It  is  said  however,  that  the  lion  whom  he  dreaded,  or 
Luther,  being  dead,  he  returned  to  the  opinion  he  had  renounced,  and  drew 
some  persons  to  embrace  it.  (28) 

sania,  ut  administntio  sacra  ecefut  aliquan-  ad  historiam  ecclesiast.,  torn  i.,  p.  838,  dtc 

diu  -plane  tntermissa,  p<edabapti9mus  quoque  Peter  Bayle^  Dictionnaire,   art    Islcbienp, 

peniius  prope  fuerit  exterminahts. — TV.]  torn,  ii.,  p.  1567,  [and  art.  Agricola ^  tomQ 

(27)  [Likewise  in  respect  to  the  church,  i.,  p.  100].  Conrad  ScUusselhurg^  Catalo- 
be  held  singular  opinions.  He  regarded  it  gus  Hasrcticor.,  lib.  vt.  Godfr.  Arnold* i» 
as  a  visible  community  of  believers  only;  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi ,  ch. 
and  therefore  held,  that  no  hypocrite  should  xxv.,  p.  813,  &c.  [By  the  writers  of  those 
be  tolerated  in  the  Christian  church  ;  that  an  times,  he  is  generally  called  Master  Eisleben 
absolute  purity,  not  only  of  the  church  gen-  He  was  a  pupil  of  Luther ;  and  in  1530, 
erally  or  as  a  body,  but  also  of  all  the  indi-  when  the  Augsburg  confession  was  present- 
Tidual  members  of  it,  was  possible ;  and  he  •  ed,  he  aided  Luther  in  defending  it.  Hia 
therefore  wished  to  restore  the  ancient  church  character  was  not  the  best.  Hte  was  a  rest- 
discipline,  in  all  its  rigour.  He  likewise  less,  fiery,  contentious  man,  negligent  in  duty, 
taught,  that  all  the  ministrations  of  uncon-  and  more  of  a  courtier  than  was  becoming  m 
verted  preachers,  were  inefficient ;  and  that  a  minister.  He  was  a  rector  and  preacher ; 
the  whole  eflScacy  of  the  sacred  ministry,  de-  and  after  his  dismission,  read  lectures  at 
pended  on  the  gracious  suto  of  the  preachers,  Wittemberg.  Perhaps,  rivalship  between 
or  on  the  Spirit  and  internal  word  of  God  the  two  colleagues,  Melancthon  and  AgrieO" 
resi^g  in  them.  On  the  whole,  Schtoenck-  lay  and  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  obtain  the 
feld  possessed  too  little  true  philosophy,  to  pre-eminence,  rather  than  honest  zeal  for 
sute  correctly  and  to  substantiate  his  own  rescuing  the  truth  from  perversion,  occasion- 
views  ;  and  too  little  acquaintance  with  their  ed  this  contest.  Africola  thought,  that  Me- 
original  languages,  to  expound  the  scriptares  lanelhon  in  the  articles  which  he  drew  up 
correctly.  He  fimt  learned  Greek  from  for  visitation  of  the  churches,  had  deviated 
Craulwtild. — Schl,}  from  the  sentiments  of  Luther  and  other  re- 

(38)  See  CmsfV  S^giiUuius,  Introductio  fonners ;  that  he  held  the  use  of  the  law  vn- 
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§  26.  The  opinions  of  the  AnUnomians  were  most  pernicious,  if  we  may 
believe  their  adversaries.  For  they  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  a  person 
may  live  as  he  lists,  and  break  the  Jaw  by  sinning  at  his  pleasure,  provided 
he  holds  to  Christ,  and  has  faith  in  his  merits.  But  if  we  consider  the 
whole  subject  with  candoiSr,  we  may  readily  believe,  that  Agricola  did  not 
teach  such  impious  and  absurd  doctrines,  though  he  might  sometimes  utter 
harsh  expressions  which  were  liable  to  misinterpretation  and  perversion* 
By  the  law,  Agricola  understood  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses ;  which 
he  supposed  were  a  law  enacted  especially  for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  Chris- 
tians. The  term  gospel  he  used  in  a  broad  sen§e,  as  including  not  j^nly  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merits,  and  of  salvation  by  faith,  but  likewise  all  that 
Christ  and  bis  apostles  inculcated  respecting  holiness  of  life  and  the  duties 
of  men.  Removing  therefore  the  unsuitable  modes  of  expression  and  the 
integuments  of  his  doctrine,  he  seems  to  have  held  merely  this ;  that  the 
ten  commandments  of  Moses  were  promulgcd  especially  for  the  Jews,  and 
of  course  might  be  neglected  and  laid  aside  among  Christians ;  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  explain  distinctly  and  to  inculcate  on  the  people,  what 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  taught  us  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
respecting  both  the  way  of  salvation,  and  repentance  and  a  holy  Jife.  Most 
of  the  doctors  of  that  age  express  their  views  with  little  precision  and  uni- 
formity, and  do  not  give  us  accurate  definitions ;  and  hence  it  often  hap. 
pens,  that  they  are  understood  by  others,  differently  from  their  real  meaning* 

§  27.  On  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546,  Philip  Mehncihon  became  the 
head  and  leader  of  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  and  excellent  man,  but  much  inferior  to  Luther  in 
many  respects,(29)  especially  in  strength  of  mind,  fortitude,  and  influence 
over  others.  For  he  was  mild  and  gentle,  excessively  fond  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  timid  and  shrinking  before  the  resentment  or  wrath  of  the 
powerful ;  in  short,  one  that  could  secure  the  attachment  and  love  of  oth- 
ers, but  who  was  not  competent  to  terrify,  to  repress  and  hold  in  awe  the  au- 
thors  of  disturbance  and  of  new  opinions.  He  also  dissented  from  Luther 
on  some  subjects.  For  (I.)  he  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  many 
things  might  be  given  up  and  be  borne  with,  in  the  Romish  church,  which 
Luther  thought  could  by  no  means  be  endured ;  indeed  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  admit,  that  the  ancient  form  of  church  government,  and  even  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Roman  pontiff,  might  be  retained,  on  certain  conditions;  and 

der  the  N.  Test,  to  be  indispensable  for  con-  dismissed  in  1538,  on  account  of  bis  Antino- 

version ;  and  be  wrote  some  propositions  in  mian  opinions,  when,  appearing  to  retract,  he 

opposition,,  which  are  printed   m  Lvther's  was  callbd  to  I^ipsic  ;  but  again  bringing 

Works,  (ed.  Allcnb.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  810),  and  them  forward,  he  was  dismissed  the  second 

bear  the  title :  Positiones  inter  fratrea  sparsaa.  time.     See  also  Jo.  Geo.  Walck^s  Einlcitnng 

Luther  confuted  them,  in  six  discnssions ;  in  die  Streitigkeiten  der  Evangelischluth. 

and  i4^V;o/a  was  now  held  to  retract ;  which  Kirche,  ch  ii.,  ^  x»  p.  115. — Schl.} 
he  did  at  Wittcmberg.     But  on  leaving  Wit-        (29)  [•'  It  would  certainly  be  very  difficult 

temberg  in   1540,  and  retiring  to  Berlin,  to  point  out  the  mafiy  r«»;;«c/i,  in  which  Dr. 

where  he  possessed  the  good- will  of  the  elec-  Mosheim  affirms  that  Luther  was  superior  to 

loral  prince  in  a  high  degree  and  was  em-  Mefancthon.     For  if  the  single  article  of 

ployed  in  furthering  the  refonnation,  he  did  courage  and  firmness  be  excepted,  I  know 

not  cease  occasionally  to  advance  his  propo-  no  other  respect  in  which  Mclanchan  is  not 

sitions.     Upon  occasion  of  the  Interim,  he  superior,  or  at  least  equsl,  to  Luther.     He 

fell  into  the  opf>ositc  error  of  the  meritorious  was  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and  virtue, 

nature  of  gooa  work;     Among  his  adherents,  and  much  his  superior  in  learning,  judginenl, 

Jamet  Schenk^  superintendent  at  Freyberg  in  meekness,  and  humanity."— ilfacf] 
Meissen,  was  the  most  famous.    He  was 
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provided  the  truth  as  clearly  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures  might  he  main- 
tained. (II.)  He  supposed  that  certain  opinions  maintained  hy  LtUher 
against  the  papists,r---for  instance,  concerning  faith  as  the  sok  ground  of 
justification,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order  to  salvation,  and  the  in. 
abihty  of  man  to  convert  himself  to  God, — ^might  be  softened  down  a  little, 
so  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  others  to  mistake.  (III.)  Though  he  believ* 
ed  with  Lutker  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  he  thought  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Swiss  on  that  subject,  was  not  of  such  moment  that  the  par- 
ties  could  not  maintain  brotherly  affection ;  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
provision  for  peace  and  concord,  if  th6  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
supper  were  stated  in  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases,  on  which  each  party 
could  put  hiis  own  construction. — These  opinions  he  did  not  indeed  wholly 
dissemble  and  conceal  during  Luiher^s  lifetime,  but  he  proposed  them  with 
modesty,  and  cdways  succumbed  to  Luther,  whom  he  honoured  and  feared* 
But  when  Luther  was  dead,  aU  that  he  had  before  taught  cautiously  and 
timidly,  he  now  brought  forward  much  more  openly  and  explicitly.  And 
all  these  things  caused  the  Lutheran  church,  while  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
her  theologians,  to  lose  that  peace  which  had  been  enjoyed  under  Luther, 
and  to  become  in  some  measure  the  scene  of  many  and  fierce  contests  and 
commotions. 

^  28.  The  commencement  of  these  calamities  was  in  the  year  1548, 
when  Maurice  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  directed  Melancihon  and  the  di- 
vines of  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic  to  assemble  at  Leipsic,  and  to  consider 
bow  far  the  noted  Interim  which  Charles  V.  would  obtrude  upon  Germany, 
might  be  received.  Melancihon,  partly  through  fear  of  the  emperor  and 
partly  from  his  native  mildness  and  moderation,  here  decided  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  divines,  that  in  things  indiferent  (in  rebus  adiapho^ 
fif),  the  will  of  the  emperor  might  be  obeyed.(80)  Among  things  indiffer- 
etU  or  adiaphara,  Melancihon  and  his  associates  reckoned  many  things, 
which  Luther  deemed  of  great  importance,  and  which  therefore  his  genu. 
ine  followers  could  ng^  account  indiiSerent ;  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  before  God  by  ^th  alone,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order 
to  salvation,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  several  ceremonies  contaminated 
with  superstition,  extreme  unction,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
of  bishops,  certain  feast  da3rs  long  abrogated,  and  other  things.  Hence 
arose  the  violent  contest,  called  the  AdiaphorisUc  controversy  ;{^l)  which 
was  protracted  many  years,  and  in  which  the  defenders  and  advocates  of 

(30)  llie  paper  containing  the  opinion  of  tire  of  worship  paid  to  the  host,  snch  as  toU- 

Mdnethon  and  the  other  diTinea  respecting  ing  and  fining  bells  at  the  elevation  of  the 

things  indifferent,  or  the  result  of  their  de-  h<Mt.     Besides  MeUtnethon^  there  were  pres- 

ISxsrations,  is  commonly  called  The  Letp-  ent  at  this  diet,  Paxd  Eber.  Bugenhagen^ 

sic  Interim  {Das  hsipxiger  Interim) ;  and  and  Oeorge  Major  of  the  Wittemberg  di- 

wat  republished  by  Jo.  Erdm.  Bitck,  in  his  vines,  and  Pfi^nger  of  Leipsic  ;  likewise 

work  entitled  Das  dreyfache  Interim,  Leip-  the  bishop  of  Merseberg,  prince  George  of 

sic,  1731,  8vo.    [This  Interim  is  properly  Anhalk,  and  Jtutue  Meniue.    This  Leipne 

an  appendage  to  the  result  of  the  diet  of  Interim  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of 

hm^mCf  Dec.  22, 1648.    In  it  the  theologi-  Augsburg,  and  from  Hoe  still  older  one  of 

am  define  what  they  regard  as  nuUjferent  Reffenspurg,  of  both  which,  notice  has  ai- 

Ktnmica]  matters,  which  mi^t  be  admitted,  ready  been  taken. — Sckl.] 

to  pfoaee  the  emperor  and  at  his  command.  (31)  lAiiephoritticJtomddtd^opo^tindif' 

Amoog  them  were  the  papal  dresses  for  ferent.    Melancthon,  and  those  who  thought 

pdests,  the  apparel  used  at  mass,  the  sur-  with  him,  were  called  Adiapkoriett. — Tr.] 
fiiet ;  and  many  coatoms  evidently  indicap 
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the  old  doctrines  of  Luther^  (at  the  head  of  whom  was  MatikUu  Fladus  of 
IllTricum),  opposed  with  immense  fervour  the  VITittemberg  and  Leipsic 
divines,  especially  Mekmcthony  by  whose  council  and  influence  the  whole 
had  been  brought  about ;  and  accused  them  of  apostacy  from  the  true  re- 
ligion. On  the  other  hand,  Mektncthon  and  his  ,diBcipIes  and  friends,  de. 
fended  his  conduct  with  all  th^ir  strength.(82)  In  this  sad  and  perilous 
controversy,  there  were  two  principal  points  at  issue.  First :  whether 
the  things  that  Mekmctkan  deemed  {stdifareniy  actuallv  were  so ;  which 
his  adversaries  denied.  Secondly :  whether  it  is  lawful,  in  things  indiffer- 
ent and  not  essential  to  religion,  to  succumb  to  the  enemies  of  tru^. 

§  29.  This  adiaphorUUc  controversy  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  other  and 
equally  pernicious  contests.  In  the  first  place,  it  produced  the  contest  with 
Gwrge  Major^  a  divine  of  Wittemberff,  respecting  the  necessity  of  good 
woi^  to  salvation.  Mekmcthon  had  long  been  accustomed  to  concede» 
and  in  the  consultation  at  Leipsic  in  1548  respecting  the  Interim^  he  with 
his  associates  confessed,  that  it  might  be  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
truth,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.  But  as  the  defenders  of 
the  old  Lutheran  theology  censured  this  declaration,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  Luiker  and  highly  useful  to  the  popish  cause ;  Major  in  the 


(83)  (kwr^d  SeUuttdharg,  Gataloffot 
Hereticonun,  lib.  xiii.  Go^,  AmMs 
Rirchen-und  Ketzerhistorief  book  xvi.,  ch. 
txvi.,  p.  816.  Chr,  Aug.  Salig't  Historie 
der  Augsbargiscben  Confession,  toL  i.,  p. 
611,  ^.  UDeehuldiffe  Nacbrichten,  A.D. 
1703,  p.  339,  898.  Lucas  Otitmder,  Epit- 
ome Histonae  Eccles.,  cent  xvi.,  p.  503, 
&c.  [From  the  records  of  these  contests, 
(many  of  which  are  given  by  Schliutelburg 
especially),  it  appears  that,  besides  the  points 
already  mentioned,  they  contended  about  the 
use  01  Latin  formulas  of  worship,  and  about 
chanting  them ;  whether  the  prayers  m  pub- 
lic worship  and  particularly  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  should  be  read,  or  be 
song ;  respectinjg;  the  observance  of  various 
times  of  worship,  as  vespers,  matins,  the 
canonical  hours,  and  the  days  devoted  (o 
St.  Mary  and  the  Apostles.  The  most  of 
these,  though  peviouriy  abolished,  had  al- 
ready been  agam  introduced  in  electoral  Sax- 
ony and  Brandenburff,  byprince  Mamriee,  in 
eraer  to.  please  ChaneM^.y  and  likewise  in 
most  of  the  imperial  cities ;  among  which 
Nurembeiff  stood  prominent,  because  there 
most  of  the  preacners  were  Philippists. — 
8chl.  The  representations  of  Dr,  Moaheim 
m  the  text,  would  seem  to  implv,  what  was 
by  no'means  the  fact,  that  Maanethom  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiiith 
WoiK,  held  to  salvation  by  works,  rad  admit- 
ted seven  sacraments,  dtie.  SckUgePt  rep- 
resentations, en  the  contruv,  would  seem  to 
imfAj,  tbi)t  Mekmctken,  only  conceded  the 
iawfulness  of  yielding  to  the  imposition  of 
certain  certmomu  and  farms  of  worship. 
Aeoording  to  Sekroeekk^  (Kixchengeech.  eeit 


der  Refonnation,  toL  iv.,  p.  690,  dx.),  the 
Augsburg  Interim,  which  the  emperor  wooVl 
force  upon  his  subjects,  contained  neariy  the 
whole  ^stem  of  the  Romish  theology,  both 
as  to  laith  and  practice;  yet  expressed 
througheut  in  the  most  accommodating  and 
unexceptionable  language.  MtUmeiktm,  wad 
the  other  divines,  endeavoured  so  to  modify 
this  Interitn,  that  the  Protestants  might  con- 
scientiously yield  to  it,  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  They  therefore  altered  and 
interpolated  the  doctnnal  articles,  and  sifted 
and  modified  those  rdating  to  worship  and 
ceremonies.  They  allowed  the  pope  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  church ;  but  without 
conceding  to  him  a  divine  right,  and  without 
allowing  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  faith.  The 
seven  sacraments  were  permitted  to  remain, 
as  religious  rites ;  but  not  under  the  denom- 
ination of  sacraments,  nor  as  eflkacious  to 
salvation,  in  the  popish  sense.  The  mass 
was  represented,  as  merelv  a  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  Good  works  were  al« 
lowed  to  be  A-  ecessaiy  to  salvation  ;  3reC  not 
as  the  meritoruus  ground  of  justification,  bat 
only  as  an  essential  part  of  the  (^ristiati 
character.  Salvation  was  wholly  by  grace, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  Thus 
thej  supposed,  they  secured  all  the  essentia] 
articles  of  religion,  and  only  consented  to  be 
saddled  with  a  load  of  cumbersome  and  in- 
judicious ceremonies,  rather  than  incur  the 
vengeance  of  the  emperor,  and  expose  ibe 
wlme  reformation  to  danger.  Melaneiken's 
actual  belief  is  to  be  leuned  from  his  Loci 
CommuneSf  or  System  of  theology ;  no  es^ 
stntial  part  of  which,  as  he  supposed,  wae 
given  up  in  the  Leipsic  interim. — TV.] 
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year  15&2t  defended  it  against  Nicholas  Amsdtnf,  in  a  tract  expressly  on 
the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  good  works.  And  now  broke  out  again  a 
fierce  and  bitter  contest,  such  as  all  the  religious  controversies  of  tluit  aoe 
were,  between  the  more  rigid  Lutherans  and  the  more  lax.  And  in  the 
course  of  it,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  Luther^s  doctrines, 
was  carried  so  fiir  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  as  to  maintain  that  good 
works  are  pendeious  to  salvation :  which  imprudent  admission  furmshed 
fresh  matter  for  controversy.  Major  bitterly  complained  that  his  opinion 
was  misrepresented  by  his  opponents ;  and  at  last,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear  to  continue  the  war  and  disturb  the  church  unreasonably,  he  gave  it 
up.  Yet  the  dispute  was  continued,  and  was  terminated  only  by  the  Form 
rf  Concord.{QS) 

§  30.  From  the  same  source  arose  what  is  called  the  sifnergistic{S4) 
controversy.  The  Synergists  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  Semipelagi. 
ans ;  i.  e.,  they  were  persons  who  supposed,  that  God  is  not  the  sole  au. 
thor  of  our  conversion  to  him>  but  that  man  eo-operates  with  God  in  the 
renovation  of  his  own  mind.  On  this  subject  also  Melanethon  differed,  at 
least  in  words,  from  LiUher;  and  in  the  Leipsic  conference,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  Crod  so  draws  aind  comoerts  adults^  thai  some  agency  (f 
their  wills  aceompanies  his  i$ifiuenees*  The  pupils  and  friends  of  MeUmc^ 
ikon  adopted  his  language.  But  the  strenuous  Lutherans  conceived,  that 
this  sentiment  contravened  and  subverted  Lnther^s  doctrine  of  the  servu 
tude  of  the  will,  or  of  man's  impotence  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  per. 
form  any  good  actions ;  and  they  therefore  violently  assailed  the  persons 
whom  they  denominated  Synergists.  In  this  contest,  the  principal  eham. 
pions  were  Vtctorinns  Strigel^  who  the  most  openly  and  ingeniously  defend. . 
ed  the  Melancthonian  doctrine,  and  Matthias  FladuSf  who  defended  the 
okl  opinion  of  Luther.    Of  these  men  we  shall  give  account  shortly.(85) 

§  91.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  and  commotions,  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  (the  sons  of  that  John  Frederic  whose  unsuccessful  war  with 
Charles  V.  brought  oa  him  so  many  evils  and  the  loss  of  his  electoral  dig. 

(33)  SchBMsethurr,  Catak)g.  HereticcMr.,  lect  in  Fonnam  Concord.,  p.  88.    [Jtfe. 

lib.  Tu.    ArnMt  Kiidien-iind  Kotseifab-  laMCthm  in  hit  tint  writings,  as  well  u  L«- 

tone,  book  xtl,  chap,  zzrii.,  p.  838,  dec.  iker  at  first,  maintained  with  St.  Augusim$j 

Jo.  JfnacMt,  F^lect.  in  Form.  Concord.,  an  iiresistible  operation  of  divine  grace,  ae- 

p.  181,  See,    Am,  Grevim*,  Memoria  Jo.  cording  to  God*8  unconditional  decrees ;  and 

Westphali,  p.  1^  dec.     [Schtegd  here  in-  he  so  taught  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci 

•eits  a  long  note,  showing  that  neither  Me-  Communes.    Bat  afterwards,  in  the  thtid 

i\melktm  nor  Mtjor  held  to  justification  on  and  eighteenth  articles  of  the  altered  Auga- 

the  ffromid  of  merit,  or  of  good  worlis,  burg  confession,  he  taught  that  for  our  con- 


_  i  they  held  good  works  to  be  necessa-    Tersion,  we  need  only  tue  OMsiMtMnet  of  God 
ij,  in  aooie  sense,  to  a  man's  salvation.    It    and  bis  spirit ;  and  that  though  weak  and 


aaens,  the  partiea  misunderstood  each  other;  bard  pressed,  we  can  ourselves  commence  it 

aad  that  both  nsed  vecy  unguarded  language,  and  efiect  it.    In  his  Examen  Ordinando- 

whiefa  led  them  into  fnripus  conflicts,  for  rum  be  maintains,  that  there  are  Mree  cauaea 

which  then  waa  no  aofikient  cause.— ^Tr.]  of  conversion,  God,  the  word  of  God,  and 

(84)  [From  tntvipyttat  r4hoperatum,^-'  fime-will ;  and  he  aeems  to  ascribe  to  free- 
TV.]  will  and  to  human  abilitv,  an  appiopriale 

(35)  See  SckluiMtUurgf  Catalocus  He-  natural  power,  though  feeble  in  iu  operation, 

fslicor.,  lib.  v.     Godfr.  ArmMt  Kircben-  to  briqg  about  conversion.     Many  of  his 

uad  Ketzerfaistorie,  b.  zvi,  ch.  zxviii.,  p.  pupils  Mreupon  went  still  farther ;  and  es- 

036,  dee.     fi^,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Syner-  pecially  Victorin  Strigd,  one  of  his  most 

lisUa,  tome  iii.,  p.  3898.    CkriMt.  Aug.  StL-  able  pupils,  distioguidied  himself  in  this 


Igy  Hialerie  der  Aonb.  Confession,  vol 
*.,  p.  474,  fi87,  080,  dte.    Mu$4m9,  Fkis- 


contioveny.— iScAI.! 
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mty)f  founded  and  opened  a  new  univenity  at  Jena.  And  as  tbe  foonden 
wiabed  this  school  to  be  the  seat  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  LuAer^ 
they  called  to  it  eminent  teachers  and  theol<^;ianSy  who  were  diatinguidied 
for  their  attachment  to  the  genuine  theology  of  Luther,  and  for  tfa^ir  ha- 
tred of  all  more  moderate  sentiments.  And  as  none  was  more  celebrated 
in  this  respect  than  Matihidt  FladuSj  a  most  strenuous  adversary  of  PWii^ 
Mikmeihon  and  of  all  the  Philippic^  or  moderate  party,  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1557.  But  this  turbulent  man, 
whom  nature  had  fitted  to  sow  discord  and  to  promote  contention,  not  only 
cherished  all  the  old  controversies  with  vast  zeal,  but  likewise  stirred 
up  new  ones,  and  so  involved  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of  electoral 
Saxony  with  each  other,  that  the  discerning  were  afraid  of  a  permanent 
secession  and  schism  among  the  Lutherans.(d6)  And  undoubtedly  the 
Lutheran  church  would  have  been  split  into  two  communities,  if  his  coun* 
Gils  had  had  the  effect  intended.  For  in  the  year  1559,  he  advised  his 
lords,  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  to  order  a  cmftUaUon  of  all  the  errors  that  had 
been  broached  among  the  Lutherans,  and  especially  of  those  with  which 
the  Melancthonians  were  taxed,  to  be  drawn  up,  published,  and  annexed  to 
the  formulas  of  &ith  in  their  territories.  But  this  attempt  to  rend  the  Lu- 
tiieran  church  into  opposing  parties,  proved  abortive,  because  the  other 
princes  who  were  truly  Lutheran,  disapproved  the  book,  and  feared  it 
would  be  the  cause  of  greater  evils.(d7) 

'  82.  This  extremely  contentious  man  threw  the  Weiroarian  church, 
the  luiversity  of  Jena  of  which  he  was  a  professor,  into  commotion, 
by  his  attacks  upon  Victorin  Strigel,  his  colleague,  who  was  a  pupil  and 
firiend  of  MelaMikoiiu{SB)  Strigd  taught  in  many  points,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  Melanethon;  and  especially,  he  denied  that  the  human 
mind  is  altogether  inactive,  while  God  moves  and  draws  it  to  repentance. 
Fladus  therefore  so  successfully  accused  him  of  synergism  before  the 
court  of  Weimar,  that  Strigel  was  put  into  close  custody  by  order  of  die 
prince.  From  this  calamity  he  delivered  himself  in  1562,  by  publishing 
an  exposition  of  his  views ;  and  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his  office. 
Yet  the  contest  did  not  subside  here ;  because  it  was  thought,  that  he  con* 
oealed  his  errors  under  ambiguous  expressions,  rather  than  discarded  them. 

<30)  See  tbe  memonble  epistle  of  Augu*-  a  continued  scene  of  siteication ;  for  FtaeiMM 

fMt,  the  prince  dector,  reAMcting  FUiciuM  end  others  found  much  toeensnre  in  tbe  coo« 

«Dd  lus  attempts ;  published  by  Am.  Orevi-  fntation,  and  the  writeis  of  it  would  not  al- 

%iy  Memoria  Joh.  Westphali,  p.  S98,  6ce.  low  it  to  be  altered.    The  superintendents 

(87)  See  Chr.  Aug.  Salig*9  Historie  der  next  collected  together  Tarious  coofutations, 
Augsb.  Confession,  toI.  iii,  p.  476,  drc.  out  of  which  an  abstract  was  afterwards 
[A  ccmfutatum  was  actually  orawn  up  by  made,  which  being  amended  br  FUciiu^ 
Strigel,  Erhard  Scknepf,  and  a  preacher  of  ErammuB.  Statwriut,  Joadum  MUrlin^  and 
Jena.  When  it  was  ready,  the  theologians  John  AuriMer^  was  printed  in  1569,  with 
of  Jena  and  the  superintenaents  of  the  whole  an  edict  of  tbe  duke,  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
land  were  called  to  Weimar,  to  examine  it.  mitted  into  the  Corpus  doctrine  Thuringt- 
FUdta  sdvised,  that  the  writers  of  it  should  cum :  but  Strigd,  from  the  first,  stienuoualy 
mH  be  admitted  into  the  assembly,  ursing  opposed  this  form  of  a  confutation.     See 


that  the  theologians  would  then  express  Sieir  Nuratio  Action,  et  certam.  Mattb.  Flacii,  in 

opinions  more  iireely,  and  that  the  presence  SchUutelbwrg^t  Catal.  Hareticor.,  torn,  xiii., 

of  the  writers,  whose  opinions  mi^t  easily  p.  80S,  &c. — Sehl.} 
be  known  from  the  book  itself,  might  ooca-        (88)  See  the  biographers  of  Strigtl ;  and, 

tion  controversy  and  disunion.    But  the  duke  besides  the  others  above  menUoned,  Aqrfc, 

would  not  follow  this  advice,  and  the  writers  in  his  Dictionnaire,  torn  iii.,  p.  136S 
^prere  ei^ed  to  the  council.    There  was  now 
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Tliereforey  to  escape  being  involved  in  new  troubles^  he  retired  from  Jena 
first  to  Leipsic  and  then  to  Heidelberg ;  where  he  died,  leaving  posteiitjr 
in  doubt,  whether  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  true  followers  of  Lti- 
iker  or  not, 

§  33.  But  Fladus  blew  up  this  controversy  with  Strigel  greatly  to  Ms 
own  injury,  and  likewise  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church* 
For  while  pursuing  his  adversary  intemperately,  he  fell  himself  into  a  sen. 
timent  so  monstrous  and  wrong,  that  his  own  friends  regarded  him  as  a 
heretic  and  a  corrupter  of  true  religion.  In  the  year  1560,  there  was  a 
formaC  dispute  between  him  and  Strigel  at  Weimar,  respecting  the  natural 
power  of  man  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  do  good,  which  SSigel  seemed 
to  exalt  too  much.  In  this  conference,  Strigel  who  was  well  skill^  in  philos* 
ophy,  with  a  view  to  cramp  Fladus^  asked  him  whether  original  sin  or  the 
vitiosi^  of  the  human  soul,  was  to'  be  classed  among  mhstancet  or  amons 
accidemis  ?  Fladus  most  imprudently  replied,  that  it  should  be  reckoned 
among  svhstancei ;  and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  maintained 
the  portentous  sentiment,  that  original  sin  is  ike  very  substance  of  a  man  ; 
and  with  so  much  zeal  and  pertinacity,  that  he  would  sooner  pa^rt  with  all  his 
honours  and  privileges  tiiaii  with  this  error.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran  church  condemned  this  Flacian  doctrine,  and  judged  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Manichaeism.  But  the  high  rank  of  the  man,  his  learning,  and 
his  reputation,  induced  many,  and  even  some  very  learned  men,  to  em. 
brace  and  eagerly  defend  his  cause ;  among  whom,  Cyriac  Spangenherg^ 
Ckristopker  Irenceus,  and  dxlestine  were  the  most  celebrated.(39) 

§  34.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  express,  how  much  this  new  contest  af- 
flicted  those  Lutheran  countries  in  which  it  raged,  and  how  much  detriment 
it  brought  to  the  Lutheran  cause  among  the  papists.  For  it  spread  also 
to  the  churches  that  had  a  dubious  toleratkm  in  papal  lands,  especially  in 
the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  it  so  excited  the  teachers  who  were  surrounded 
by  papists,  that  they  were  regardless  of  all  prudence  and  all  daiiger.(40) 
There  are  many  who  think,  that  Flaeius  fell  into  this  error  through  ignorance 
of  philosophical  distinctions  and  ideas,  and  that  he  failed  more  in  propriety 
of  language  than  in  point  of  feet.  But  Plaeius  himself  seems  to  refute  this ; 
for  in  numerous  passages,  he  declares  that  he  understood  weU  the  force  of 
the  word  substance,  and  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of 
>  his  doctrine.(41)  '  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  unbridled 
obstinacy  was  in  the  man,  who  would  rather  ruin  his  own  fortune  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  church,  than  discard  an  unsuitable  term  and  a  senti- 
ment made  up  of  contradictions. 

§  35.  Finally,  the  well-known  mildness  of  Melan<^thon,  which  Andrew 

(89)  Se€  Conrtui  8ckl6$teBwrg'»  Catolo.  zu  iem  Evangeliadi.  (Eflterreich,  p.  35,  29, 

m  H«r«tiebr.,  lib.  ii.    Jo.  Bakk.  Ritter's  32, 84, 43, 64,  who  traits  of  the  Austrian  Fla- 

Lifo  of  Flackw,  in  German,  Frankf.,  1725,  eiana,  and  particalarly  of  Iremtu* ;  Preabjr- 

Ofo.     Cfkrist.  Aug.  Sdlig't  Historie   der  tevol.   Auetriacn,  p.  69,  dtc.    Respecting 

Angab.  Confess.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  593.     Oodfr,  Caiestine,  see  Unschnldige  Naehrichten, 

itni0U*«Kirdieii-undKetzerfaiatone,b.  zri.,  A.D.  1749,  p.  314,  Ac. 
di.  xxix.,  p.  929.    Jo.  Musttus^  Prelection.        (41)  See  the  Letters  of  Jo.  WeMtphal^  (a 

IB  Formolafli  Conoocd.,  p.  29,  dee.    Jo.  Geo.  friend  of  Fladus^  and  who  endeavoured  to 

LaukfMM  History  of  Spangenberg,  in  Oer-  persuade  him  togive  up  the  term  ntb9tanct\ 

,1728,4to.     On  the  dispute  at  WeHnar,  addressed  to  flacnu^  and  the  answen  o( 


see  Unseholdige  Nacbrichten,  A.D.  1740,  p.     Flaehis ;  published  bj  Arnold  Grevius,  h 
998*  dec.  his  Memotia  Joh.  Westphali,  p.  186,  dec 

{49)  Bermk  Smtpadk't  swie&ehe  Zogabe 
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Oskmder  oontemned,  gave  rise  to  those  coatesta  which  the  latter  in  1549; 
ffiEcited  in  the  Lutheran  church.  For  if  Luther  had  been  alive,  Osiander 
would  doubtless  have  not  dared  to  tmngforwcurd  and  defend  his  new  opioi* 
ions.  This  arrogant  and  eccentric  man,  after  removing  frcMn  Nuiemberg 
where  he  had  been  a  pastor  to  the  university  of  Konig^rg,  on  account  of 
the  IrUerimf  first  publicly  taught  opinions  very  different  from  LiUher^s  re. 
specting  penitence  and  the  <Svine  image ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  year 
1550,  b^  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  the  public  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  respecting  the  mode  of  our  obtaining  justification  before  €k>d. 
Yet  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  he  didwd  believe,  than  what  he  did  believe  ; 
for  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  Osiander  expressed  his  views  nei« 
ther  with  clearness  nor  in  a  uniform  manner.  Comparing  all  that  he  has 
said,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion :  That  the  man  Chnst  Jesus  could 
not,  by  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  have  merited  for  us  righteousness 
before  God.  And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  we  can  become  righteous  be- 
fore God,  by  apprehending  with  faith  and  applying  to  ourselves  thie  righ. 
teousness  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  a  man  obtains  righteousness,  by 
that  eternal  and  essential  righteousness  which  resides  in  Christ  as  God,  or 
in  that  divine  nature  which  was  united  to  the  human.  And  of  this  divine 
righteousness,  a  man  becomes  partner  by  faith.  For  by  faith  Christ  dw^Is 
in  the  man,  and  together  with  Christ  also  his  divkie  nature :  and  thb  righ- 
teousness  being  present  in  the  regenerate,  Grod  on  account  of  it  regcurds 
them  as  righteous,  although  they  are  sinners.  The  same  divine  righteous- 
ness  of  Christ  moreover,  excites  believers  to  cultivate  personal  righteous, 
ness  or  holiness.  The  principal  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
among  them  Melandhon  esjpecially,  and  his  colleagues,  impugned  this  doc- 
trine. Yet  Osiander  had  also  great  m^i  to -support  his  cause.  But  aiW 
his  deatli,  [A J).  1552],  the  controversy  graduaUy  subsided.(42) 

(42)  See  Conrad  Scklwuettfurg't  Cat|J<v-  xeepected^notwithstaniijiglieadvaneedeoiiit 

gu8  Haereticor.,  Hb.  vi.    AttiMm  Kircben-  singular  opinions.     He  suppoeed,  the  lecoDd 

and  Ketzeihistf  b.  rri.,  ch.  zzIt.,  p.  8(M,  &c.  person  in  the  tiinitj  was  that  image  of  God, 

Chrut,  HarikntelCs  Preassische  KircheiH  after  which'man  was  fashioned;  t&ttheSon 

historie,  book  ii.,  cfa.  ii.,  p.  309,  d&c.     Chr.  ti  God  would  haTeboceme  incarnate,  if  man 

Aug.  Saiig'M  Historie  der  Augsb.  Confes-  had  not  sinned;  and  that  rmentancecoosist- 


sion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  923.  The  opinion  of  the  ed  in  abhorrence  of  sin  and  forsaking  it,  withr 
divines  of  Wittemberg  respecting  this  con-  out  including  faith  in  the  Gospd.  He  also 
troversy,  maj  be  seen  in  the  Unschuldige  reused  to  pronounce  the  general  absolution 
Nachdrichten»  A.D.  1789,  p.  141,  dec.,  and  in  public  worship;  which  involved  him  in  con- 
that  of  the  divines  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  troversjr.  While  at  Nuremberg  he  wrote  his 
Diinischen  Bibliothek,  pt  vii.,  p.  160,  du;.,  famous  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  mac- 
where  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  writers  on  grave  il^<dU  of  Brandenburff  had  beehcon- 
tUs  controversy.  Adapt  viii.,  p.  913,  dfcc  verted  by  his  preadung,  and  therefore  be- 
On  the  arrogance  of  (hmndtr^  see  Hirteh't  came  strongly  attached  to  hinv.  Having 
Niiremberg.  Interims- Historic,  p.  44, 59, 60^  founded  the  university  of  Konigsbeig  m 
dtc.  [AfUlrew  Osiander,  or  Hotemann  as  1544,  Albrechi  placed  Osiander  at  the  bead 
his  name  was  in  German,  was  bom  at  Sun-  of  the  theoloj^cal  department  in  1548.  His 
tenhausen  in  Fnutconia,  1498 ;  studied  at  colleagues  disliked  havinff  a  foreigner  placed 
Leipsic  and  Altenburg  under  great  poverty,  above  them ;  and  his  bold  avowal  of  aingu- 
and  then  at  Ingolstadt.  He  possessed  supe-  lar  opinions  soon  gave  them  occasion  to 
nor  native  talents,  and  became  very  learned,  break  with  him.  He  considered  the  justify 
particularly  in  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and  catien  spoken  of  in  the  N.  Testament,  to  be 
theology.  He  was  elo<)uent,  yet  proud,  self-  equivalent  to  sancHjUatum ;  or  to  be,  not  a 
sufficient,  and  contentious.  In  1522,  he  be-  forensic  act  of  God  acquitting  men  from  li- 
eame  first  preacher  in  a  church  at  Nurem^  ability  to  punishment,  but  a  gracious  opeiv 
berg ;  and  was  there  very  active,  and  highly  tion,  which confeiredpecsonalWiness.   And 
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§  86.  Hia  colleague  Francis  SUinearu9f  an  Italian,  and  professor  of  He* 
brew  at  Konigsbeijff,  a  turbulent  and  passionate  man,  in  attempting  to  con. 
lute  the  error  of  Osiander  respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining  justification 
before  God«  fell  into  another  opinion  which  appeared  equally  Mae  and  dan« 
gerous.  Osiander  maintained,  that  the  man  Christ  was  under  obligation 
to  keep  the  divine  law,  on  his  own  account ;  and  therefore  that  he  could 
not,  by  obeying  the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  others ;  and  of  course, 
it  was  not  as  man,  but  cmly  as  God,  that  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of  man- 
kind and  procured  us  peace  with  God.  SUtncarus  on  the  contrary,  exclu- 
ded the  divine  nature  of  Christ  from  the  work  of  redemption  and  atone- 
ment, and  maintained  that  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  Grod  and  men, 
pertained  exchisiveiy  to  the  human  natdre  of  Christ.  Finding  himself  to 
be  odious  on  accpunt  of  this  doctrine,  he  left  Konigsberg,  and  retired  first 
to  Grermany  and  then  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  likewise  ex. 
cited  considerable  commotion  in  Poland.  (48 V 

§  87.  All  good  men  friendly  to  the  new  church,  were  the  more  desirous 
of  a  t^inination  of  so  many  bitter  contests,  because  it  was  manifest  tiiat 
the  papists  turned  them  to  their  own  advantage.  But  while  Melancthont 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disputes,  continued  alive,  nothing  scarcely  could 
be  done  to  terminate  them.  But  when  he  died  in  1560,  something  could 
be  attempted  with  more  safety  and  better  prospects.  Therefore  af^r  oth. 
er  efforts,  Augustus  prince  elector  of  Saxony  and  John  WiUiam  duke  of 
Weimar,  in  the  year  1568,  ordered  the  best  theologians  of  both  parties  to 
assemble  at.  Altenbui^,  and  there  discuss  in  a  friendly  manner  meir  prin- 
cipal controversies ;  so  that  it  miffht  better  appear,  in  what  way  they  could 
be  settled.  But  the  warmth  of  the  disputants,  and  other  causes,  prevent, 
ed  any  good  effecti;  from  this  conference.(44)  It  was  therefore  thought 
best,  to  try  some  other  method  of  restoring  harmony ;  and  it  was  resolved, 


m  this  tense  he  used  the  teem,  in  hie  theo- 
logical writing.  Legal  justification  through 
the  imputed  nghteonsness  of  Christ,  he  would 
denominate  redemption;  and  this  he  sup- 
posed ^^'^  preceded  what, he  called  justi- 
fication. The  mode  of  justification,  in  his 
sense  of  the  tenn,  he  supposed  to  he,  by  the 
tniwellmg  of  Christ  in  tbe  soul,  producing 
there  a  moral  change.  See  Arnold^  1.  c, 
and  SckroeckJCe  Kirchoaseech.  seit  dear  Re^ 
onnat,  toI.  iv.,  p,  573,  &c. — Tr."] 

(43)  See  Ckr,  HartknochTs  Preussische 
Kirchengeschichte,  b.  ii.,  ch.  ii,  p.  340,  dee. 
8ehiuetelburg*9  Catalogus  Hereticor.»  lib. 
tx.,  the  whole  of  it.  Peter  Boyle,  Diction- 
naire,  art.  StoMcame,  tome  iil,  p.  2649,  dec. 
Before  he  came  to  Konigsbei^  in  154i3,  be 
lived  a  while  amons  the  Orisons  and  the 
Swies ;  and  among  Siem  he  occasioned  dis- 
pMttea ;  for  he  approved  sereral  Lutheran  seo- 
CimenU,  particularly  those  respecting  the  ef^ 
ficacy  of  the  sacraments,  which  were  ofien- 
sire  to  the  Grisons  and  the  Swiss.  See 
Museum  Helveticum,  torn,  v., jp.  484,  490, 
491,  [and  De  FotUCm  Historia  Reformat,  ec- 
clesiar.  R«ticar.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  89,  131.— Tr.] 
Ob  the  cooimotioDe  he  excited  m  Poland  in 


1666,  see  BuUin§far,  in  Jo.  Comr.  fWsAbi't 
Csnturia  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  HeWeL 
Scriptarum,  p.  371,  459,  &c.  IStancaruo 
is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  spresd  of 
Socinian  sentiments  in  Poland ;  by  main- 
taining that  it  was  only  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  that  made  the  atonement,  and  by  ar- 

Suing,  that  if  the  dirine  nature  of  Christ  me- 
iat^  between  God  and  man,  tiien  his  di- 
▼ine  nature  must  have  been  inferior  to  that 
of  God.  From  the  first,  the  Socmians  in- 
ferred that  there  was  no  need  of  any  nature 
but  the  human  in  the  Mediator ;  a^td  fiom 
the  second,  they  inferred  thst  he  could  not 
at  any  rate  be  equal  with  God  the  Father. 
See  Boyle,  L  c,  note  G.— TV.] 

(44)  See  Ctup,  SagiUoriuo,  Introductio 
ad  Histor.  Ecclesiask,  pt  ii.,  p.  1543.  [The 
suli^ects  discussed  were,-  the  Msjoristic,  Syn- 
eigistic,  and  Adiaphoristic  contests.  The 
debaters  were  in  part  Misnian,  and  in  part 
Thuringian  divines.  As  all  the  transactKma 
were  in  writing,  the  conferences  were  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length ;  and  on  one  single 
expression  in  the  article  on  justification,  3w 
discussion  lasted  five  months.— i$dU.J 
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that  a  formula  or  book  should  be  drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate  theoto- 
giansy  in  which  all  those  controversies  should  be  examined  and  decided ; 
and  that  this  book,  when  approved  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes  and  church- 
esy  should  be  annexed  to  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church* 
To  this  great  and  difficult  work,  JamM  Andrea^  a  theologian  di  Tubingen 
at  that  time  in  very  high  estimation,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1569,  by 
authority  of  his  prince  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  of  Julias  duke  of 
Bnmswick.  With  these  princes,  Atiguttus  of  Saxony  and  other  princes 
of  the  Lutheran  communion,  concurred :  and  supported  by  such  authority, 
Andrea  repeatedly  traveUed  over  Germany,  and  consulted  with  the  minis, 
ters  of  the  courts  and  with  theologians,  respecting  the  best  method  of 
drawing  up  iha  formula  so  that  it  might  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

§  86.  This  business  was  hastened  forward  by  the  rash  temerity  of  Cas* 
per  Feucer,  the  son-in-law  of  Mehmcthon^  a  physician  and  professor  of 
physic  at  Wittemberg,(45)  and  by  others,  theologians  at  Wittemberg  and  at 
Leipsic,  who  were  pi^pils  of  Melancihon :  for  they,  relying  on  the  approba- 
tion and  countenance  of  George  CracovmSf  the  chancellor  of  Dresden,  and 
of  others  in  the  Saxon  court  both  civilians  and  clergymen,  endeavoured  by 
various  clandestine  arts,  in  the  year  1570,  to  abolish  throughout  Saxony 
the  doctrine  of  Luiher  concerning  the  holy  supper,  and  to  introduce  in  its 
stead  the  opinion  of  Calvin  respecting  both  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  per. 
son  of  Christ.  What  Melancihon^s  final  sentiments  concerning  the  eucha^ 
rist  were,  appears  uncertain  ;(46)  though  it  is  abundantly  proved,  that  he 
would  willingly  have  ^mited  the  Saxons  and  the  Calvinists,  but  was  prevent, 
ed  by  his  timidity  from  directly  attempting  such  a  union.  His  son-in-law, 
with  his  associates  above  named,  openly  assented  to  [the  doctrines  of] 
CahiUf  as  appears  from  their  writings ;  and  thus  they  showed  more  cour. 
age  and  resolution  than  their  father-in-law  and  preceptor,  but  less  of  pru. 
dence.  Therefore  in  the  year  1571,  in  a  Grerman  book  entitled  The  Fowu 
datian  {die  Grundfe9te)j  and  afterwards  by  other  writufigs,  they  explicitly 
declared  their  dissent  [from  Lidker']  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred 
supper  and  the  person  of  Christ :  and  the  more  readily  to  accomplish  their 
wishes,  they  introduced  into  the  schools  a  new  Catechism  drawn  up  by 
Pexelf  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Cabnn.  Thede  measures  having  pro. 
duced  commotions  and  disputes  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Augustus  of  Saxo. 
ny  ordered  his  theologians  and  superintendents  to  assemble  at  Dresden  in 

(45)  ["  This  Peueer,  whom  Dr.  Motheim  the  rapper :  Venim  est,  filium  Deom  sdetse 
mentions  witfaoat  any  mark  of  distinction,  mysterio  et  in  eo  effictced  esse,  koI  t6p 
WM  one  of  the  wisest,  most  tmitble,  snd  &pnv  Kotvaviav  hv€U  tS  ouftaroc,  ut  IHiuhis 
most  learned  men  that  adorned  the  annals  of  £serte  locntus  est.  Scio  enim,  te  viram 
German  Uteratnre  donng  this  century,  as  doctom  reete  cegitare,  ^id  Koivuvia  signif- 
the  well-knovm  history  of  his  life,  and  the  icet.  H»c  nunc  breyiter  scripsi,  nee  volo 
considerable  number  of  his  medical,  mathe-  tpargi  inpojmhan.  And  in  p.  390,  writing 
matical,  moral,  and  theological  writmgs,  te  Abraham  Hardenherg^  he  cites  a  passage 
abondanUy  testify.'* — Mod.'}  fiom  Maemrnu*  Homilies,  which  he  thue 

(46)  [This  is  certain,  that  in  his  last  years,  translates :  In  ecclesia  offertnr  pants  et  yi- 
Melandhoti  was  more  inclined  towards  the  iram  mUitpptm  camis  et  sanguinis  ipeios :  el 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  holy  accipientes  de  pane  yisibili  spkihuMter  com- 
snpper :  *but  it  is  also  equally  certain,  that  edunt  camem  Domini.  And  he  subjoins : 
he  did  not  receiye  their  whole  doctrine  on  Scio  te  libenter  tam  yetus  testimonium  lee* 
this  subject.  See  his  Reflections,  in  Latin,  turom.  This  letter  is  dated  Feb.  9,  1660. 
pubUshed  by  Pezel,  Neustadt,  1600,. 8yo.  See  also  ISecker^s  Historia  Motuum,  yol. 
Here  he  writes,  oneyear  before  his  deaUi,  in  ii.,  p.  30,  and  especially,  p.  39,  dbc — SeiLl 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Jo.  Vrato,  p.  385,  concerning 
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1571,  and  declare  their  sentiments  respectii^  the  sacred  supper.  They 
did  so ;  but  deceitfully :  and  returning  home,  they  zealously  pursued  thd 
plan  they  had  formed,  and  by  teaching  and  writing,  and  in  other  ways,  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  the  old  Saxon  doctrine  concerning  the  sacred  sup* 
per.  The  prince  elector  AugtuiuSf  when  fully  informed  of  this  by  numer* 
008  witnesses,  summoned  the  celebrated  convention  of  Torgau,  in  1574 ; 
and  having  clearly  learned  the  views  of  those  CryptO'Calviniats  as  they 
were  generally  called,  imprisoned  some  of  them,  banished  others,  and  com. 
polled  others  to  change  their  sentiments.  On  none  of  them  did  he  ani. 
raadvert  with  greater  severity,  than  on  Fencer,  who  had  acted  a  leading  part 
in  the  transaction.  He  was  kept  in  constant  and  close  prison,  till  the  year 
1585 ;  and  then,  being  liberated  at  the  intercession  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt» 
whose  daughter  Augustus  had  married,  he  retired  to  2^rbst.(47) 

§  39.  The  plans  of  the  Orypto^Calviiusts  being  frustrated,  the  prince 
elector,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  urged  forward  more  anxiously  and 
pressin^y  the  business  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  already  mentioned. 
[See  §  37.]  After  various  consultations  therefore,  in  the  year  1576,  James 
Andrea  especially,  in  a  convention  of  many  divines  assembled  at  Torgau 
by  order  of  Augustus^  drew  up  the  treatise  which  was  intended  to  give 
peace  to  the  Lutheran  church  and  to  guard  it  against  the  opinions  of  the 


(47)  See  Conr.  Sckluiselhurg't  Cdvin* 
istic  Theology,  in  Gennan,  book  ii.,  p.  207, 
b.  ill,  Prcf.,  and  p.  1-22,  52, 67,  69,  b.  iv., 
p.  246,  6lc,  Leonh.  Hutter^t  Concordia 
Concora,  cap.  i.-viii.  Godf.  AmM»  Kir- 
cfauni-and  Ketzerbiat.,  book  xvi.,  cb.  zxxii., 
p.  389-395.  Vol,  Em,  Loscher'M  Hiatoria 
iBotuum  inter  Lutheranoa  et  Reform.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  176,  pt.  ill,  p.  1,  ice.  Add,  on  the  other 
«de,  Carper  Peueer*9  Hiatoria  careenim  et 
bberatioaia  divinv;  publiahed  by  Christ, 
P€t€l,  Tignri,  1605,  8yo.  [Likewiae,  Jo. 
Ruioljik  Kiesling*9  Continuation  of  the  Hia- 
toria motuaip,  ^hwabach,  1270,  ch.  i.,  ^  9, 
10.  The  Catechiam  of  Pexel,yt9M  printed 
at  Wittemb.,  1571,  and  entitled ;  Cateche- 
tia,  continena  ezplicationem  Decaloffi,  Sym- 
boU,  orationia  dominica,  doctrins  oe  poeni- 
tentia  et  aacramentia.  The  theologiana  of 
J«na  and  lower  Saxony,  wrote  against  this 
catechiam.  See  WaUh's  Bibliotheca  The- 
oL  Selecta,  torn,  i.,  p.  485.  The  Crypto- 
CdvmUts  defended  it  the  aame  Tear,  in  a 
tnadae  entitled :  Gnindfeste  Ton  der  peraon 
vad  menachwerdung  nnaerea  herm  Jean 
Chriati,  wider  die  neuen  Marcioniten,  Sani- 
oaateoer,  dtc.  In  reply^  the  divinea  of  lower 
Saxony  wrote :  die  wiederhohlte  christliche 
gematnc  Confeaaion  und  Erklarung,  du;. 
At  Uie  convention  of  Dreaden,  the  Conaenaua 
Draadensia  waa  drawn  up,  through  the  inter- 
vantion  of  the  court  party  and  eapecially  of 
iIm  court  preacher  Schutze  or  Sagiltariuj. 
It  met  with  the  greateat  opposition  from  the 
fdfeigii  churchea ;  and  the  nouses  of  Bruna- 
widc,  with  the  duke  of  WQrtemberg,  made 
iCiODg  repreaeDtationa  againat  it  to  the  prince 

Vol.  ra.— U 


elector.  Upon  thia,  in  1574,  followed  the 
Exegeaia  perspicoa  contreversie  de  cobd^ 
Domini;  in  which  indeed  they  aought  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  coincidence  with 
our  symbolical  hooka ;  but  very  manifeatly 
took  paina  to  defend  the  Melancthonian  doc- 
trine concerning  the  holy  aupper.  The  elec- 
toral prince,  prompted  by  ao  many-  com- 
plainta  o-'  foreign  princea,  who  were  appre» 
nenaive  thj  religioua  peace  might  be  aaaailed 
by  the  Catbolica  under  the  pretence  of  thia 
contest,  at  laat  took  meaaurea  to  check  the 
evil.  He  commanded  certain  articlea  to  be 
drawn  up,  by  the  general  adoption  of  which 
the  religioua  conteata  mi^t  be  terminated. 
Theae  were  actually  formed  in  the  diet  of 
Torgau,  1574 ;  and  may  be  found  in  HtUter^s 
Concordia  concora,  p.  184,  die.  They  were, 
however,  by  the  foreign  theologiana  to  whom 
they  were  aent  for  examination,  deemed 
insufficient  to  remove  the  conteata.  But 
mild  aa  these  firat  articlea  were,  (and  they 
muat  not  be  confounded  with  the  articlea  of 
Torgau  of  1676),  yet  many  hesitated  to  anb- 
wcnbe  to  them ;  and  many  that  did  aubacribe, 
aflerwarda  revoked  their  aubscription.  And 
now  reaort  waa  had  to  thoae  harsh  meaaurea, 
which  never  can  be  juatified  ;  to  impriaon- 
menta  and  baniahmenta,  and  to  the  lorcible 
introduction  of  certain  theological  atatementa 
which  were  opposed  to  the  atatementa  of  the 
Philippista.  ror  PhilippUis  [ot  MeUnetho* 
nians]  it  the  proper  appellation  for  theae 
Crypto- CalviniMts ;  since  they  for  the  moat 
part,  admitted  the  real  pretence  in  the  eu- 
charist,  and  queationed  only  the  omnipres* 
emce  of  Chriat*a  human  nature. — Schl.] 
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Reformed,  and  which  from  the  place  received  the  name  of  the  Book  if 
Targau,  This  book,  after  being  examined,  amended,  and  elucidated,  by 
most  of  the  theologians  of  Luthersm  Germany,  was  again  submitted  to 
certain  select  divines  assembled  at  Bergen,  (an  old  Benedictine  monastery 
near  Magdeburg),  and  when  all  the  suggestions  from  various  quarters  had 
been  carefully  weighed,  the  famous  Formula  of  Concord  was  brought  to  its 
perfected  state.  James  Andrea  had  for  assistants  at  Bergen,  at  first 
Martin  Chenmitx  and  Nicholas  Sehecker^  and  afterwards,  also  Andrew 
MusculuSf  Christopher  Cdmer,  and  David  Chylraus.  The  Saxons  first  re- 
ceived this  new  rule  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  by  order  of  their  prince  Au- 
gusius ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  afterwards  follow- 
ed their  example,  some  sooner  and  some  later.(48)     The  efiect  of  this 


(48)  The  writers  on  the  fonnuU  of  Con- 
e<urd,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Geo.  Walch,  In- 
troductio  ad  Libroe  Symbolicos,  Hb.  i.,  c. 
▼ii.,  p.  707,  and  by  Jo.  Christ.  Kocher,  Bib- 
liotheca  theoloeie  tyrobol.,  p.  188.  A  cat- 
mloffue  of  unpublished  documents  relating  to 
its  history,  is  extant  in  den  Unschuld.  Na- 
ehricht.  A.D.  1753,  p.  332.  The  principal 
historians  of  it,  are  Rudolph  Hospinian  a 
Swiss  theologian,  Concordia  Discors ;  and 
Leomh.  HuUery  Concordia  Concors :  and  by 
comparing  the  aecounU  of  both,  it  will  be 
9m  to  discrimniate  the  true  from  the  false, 
and  to  undersUnd  the  reasons  of  what  took 
place.  [See  J.  F.  BalUuuar's  Geschicbte 
des  Torgischen  Buches  nebst  andem  zur  His- 
torie  des  Concordiensbuches  gehdriffen  Na- 
cliricbten,  Greifsw.,  1741,  £c.,  4to,  and 
SemUr^t  edition  of  the  Book  of  Toi^u, 
from  a  contemporary  manuscript  document, 
with  a  compendium  of  the  most  noticeable 
parts  of  that  manuscript  collection ;  1760, 
8vo.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  we  should  consider  the  prepar- 
atory eTento.  These  were  (I.)  The  Swa- 
hian  Concord^  or  Formula  concordia  inter 
Suericas  et  Saxonicas  ecclesias ;  which  was 
formed  in  1574  By  the  Saxon  churches, 
must  here  be  understood  those  of  lower  Sax- 
ony, and  in  particular  the  ecclesie  Tripoli- 
tane,  or  the  churches  of  Hamburg,  Lubec, 
and  Luneburg,  whose  preachers  were  stren- 
uous Lutherans ;  together  with  the  duchies 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunebuig,  and  the  cities 
of  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg.  All  these 
united  with  the  Swabian  and  especially  with 
the  Wurtemberg  theologians,  against  those 
of  electoral  Saxony ;  and  they  sent  their 
Formula  to  the  prince  elector  of  Saxony,  in 
order  to  show  hnn  that  his  theologians  had 
departed  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and 
that  he  could  no  lon^r  be  the  chief  director 
of  the  affairs  of  the  PirotestanU.  Then  fol- 
lowed (II.)  The  contention  at  Torgau,  in 
1674.  Next  followed,  by  order  of  Lewis 
duke  of  Wurtembeig,  (III.)  The  eonoentum 
cf  MaadbrMn,  in  1576 ;  whero  the  Wor- 


temberg  divines  Lucas  Osiander  and  Balth. 
Bidenbachy  with  the  concurrence  of  some 
foreign  divineS|  drew  up  wha^  is  called  the 
Formula  of  Maulbronn ;  in  which  the  or- 
thodox ministers  of  our  church  state  on  what 
conditions  they  would  unite  with  the  diTines 
of  electoral  Saxony,  and  recognise  them  as 
members  of  our  church.  Afterwards  came 
(IV.)  The  Liehtenberg  convention^  in  Feb., 
1576,  in  electoral  Saxony;  at  which  the 
Formula  of  Maulbronn  was  examined,  and 
pronounced  too  rigorous.  Then  followed 
(V.)  The  convention  of  Torgau^  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  after  the  suspected  divines  of 
electoral  Saxony  were  removed.  Here  the 
Book  of  Torffau  was  compiled  from  the  Swa- 
bian Concord  and  the  Maulbronn  Formula  ; 
and  this  was  the  real  basis  of  that  Formula 
of  Concord,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to 
all  the  (merman  courts  and  churches  to  collect 
suggestions  and  amendments.  After  the 
suggestions  of  the  foreign  theoloffians  were 
received,  in  the  year  1577  and  at  Uie  cloister 
of  Bergen,  the  proper  Formula  of  Concord 
was  formed  ^rom  the  Book  of  Torgau.  The 
principal  person  concerned  in  it,  was  James 
Andrea^  who  was  occupied  many  years  in 
the  business,  took  a  number  of  journeys  and 
showed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  whole  af- 
fair, yet  incurred  nuny  reproaches,  by  the 
ambiffuous  expressions  which  he  employed. 
And  by  his  influence  it  was,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Swabian  divines  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  communication  of  the 
attributes  [of  Christ's  divine  nature  to  his 
human]  (communicatio  idiomatum),  and  the 
omnipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
which  before  had  been  only  private  opinions, 
were  received  into  the  Formula  of  Concbid 
as  doctrines  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church. 
With  hhn  was  joined  Nicholas  Sdneekett  a 
native  Frenchman  of  Herspruck,  and  at  that 
time  superintendent  at  Leipsic ;  a  learned  and 
persevering  man,  who  had  endured  much  per- 
secution from  the  PhilippisU.  The  two  oth- 
ers that  were  associated  with  Jamts  Anir^ 
were  stiU  more  learaed,  and  at  the  same  tioM 
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celebrated  Formula^  as  is  well  known,  was,  to  decide  and  tenninate  the 
many  controversies  which  had  drawn  the  Lutherans  especially  after  Lii- 
thcr^s  deathy  into  disagreeing  parties ;  and  also,  to  exclude  from  the  Luther* 
an  community  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  holy  supper  and 
the  person  of  Christ. 

§  40.  Yet  the  book,  which  was  to  have  restored  harmony  among  the 
Lutherans,  and  which  actually  did  so  in  many  places,  furnished  also  new 
ground  of  discord.  In  the  first  place  the  Reformed,  and  those  who  either 
uivoiired  the  Reformed  or  at  least  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,  when  they  perceived  that  by  this  Formula  all 
hope  of  healing  the  schism  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Reformed  were  en- 
tirely  excluded  from  all  communion  with  the  Lutherans,  violently  attack- 
ed and  in  bitter  terms  censured  both  the  Formula  and  its  authors.  Be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Grermany,  the  Swiss  (of  whom  Budoiph  Hoapinian  was 
the  chief)  and  the  Belgians  ;(49)  and  in  Grermany,  tlK^ee  of  the  Palati- 
nate,(50)  of  Anhalt,  of  Baden,  and  others,  waged  ftirious  war  upon  the 
Formula.  This  imposed  upon  the  Lutheran  divines  and  especially  upon 
those  of  Saxony,  the  disagreeable  task  of  defending  it  and  its  framers  in 
various  treatises.(51) 

§  41.  Even  among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished churches  could  not  be  persuaded  either  by  entreaties  or  arguments, 
to  receive  the  Formula  and  to  add  it  to  their  guides  in  doctrinal  instruction. 
It  was  therefore  rejected  by  Uie  Hessians,  the  Pomeranians,  the  Nurem- 
bergers,  the  Holstenians,  (through  the  influence  of  Paul  von  EUten  the 
superintendent  general),  by  the  Silesians,  the  Danes,  the  Bnmswickers  or 
Julians,  and  others. (52)    But  all  these  were  not*  influenced  by  the  same 

libros  tymboUcoa  Lutheranor.,  lib.  L,  c.  vii., 
p.  734,  6lc, 

(58)  On  the  fate  of  the  FonnoU  of  Con- 
cord in  Holatein,  tee  die  Danische  Bibliothek, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  213,  Ac. ;  vol.  t.,  p.  865 ;  toL 
viiL,  p.  833-468 ;  toI.  iz..  p.  1,  Ac.  Htn- 
ry  MuhHtu,  Dissertt  Hietor.  Tbeolog.,  Diet, 
i.  de  Reformat.  Holaat.,  p.  108,  &c.  Am. 
Orewim$y  Memoria  Pauli  ab  Eitzen;  who 
bowcTer,  only  tonchea  upon  thia  subject. 
The  transactions  in  Denmaik  relative  to  the 
Formula  and  the  causes  of  its  rejection,  roav 
be  learned  from  the  aboTo-mentioned  Da* 
nische  Bibliothek,  which  contains  numerous 
documents,  toI.  ir.,  p.  22S-888 :  -and  from 
Erie  P<mtoppidaH\s  Aunales  eccles.  Danica 
diplomatici,  tom.  iii.,  p.  456,  &c.,  who  also 
shows,  (p.  467,  dec),  that  what  Jo.  Herm, 
won  EUwieh  and  others  endesTOur  to  make 
doubtful,  was  a  real  fact,  namely,  that  ktn^ 
Frederic  II.  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  For- 
mula,  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  burned  it 
Resnecting  the  rejection  of  the  Formula  \ij 
the  Hessians,  see  the  documents  in  der  Da* 
nischen  Bibliothek,  yel.  Tii.,  p.  373-864,  toI. 
ix.,  p.  1-87.  Add  TiekmamCM  Vita  Tbeol- 
ogor.  Marporgens.,  p.  M,  Ac.  Respecting 
the  countnes  of  Li^fnitz  and  Brieg,  see  the 
Unsofauld.  Nachricht.,  A.D.  1745,  p.  178, 
Ac.     [It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  w«i» 


much  disposed  to  peace,  namely,  Martin 
Chtmmtx  and  Daoia  Ckytraiu,  both  pupils 
of  Melanctbon.  The  first  was  then  superin- 
tendent at  Brunswick,  and  had  few  equals 
in  learning  and  £icility  in  writing.  He  was 
a  Tenerator  of  Mdancthony  and  endeavoured 
in  many  respects  to  find  out  a  middle  path, 
and  to  check  the  violence  of  Andre'd.  Hence, 
be  and  Andrea  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  composers  of  the  instrument.  Cky- 
irmus  was  of  Rostock.  Muteuhu  and 
C9mer  were  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
were  famed  for  their  zeal  for  Lulher*M  doc- 
trines ;  yet  these  had  no  great  concern  with 
the  Book  of  Torgau.— ScA/.J 

(49)  Peter  Vuier's  Epistola  Apologetica 
ReftfrnatsTum  in  Belgio  ecclesiamm  ad  et 
contra  anctores  libri  Bergensivdicti  Concor- 
dia, with  the  notes  of  Lew.  Gerh.  a  Renette ; 
republished  by  Daniel  Gerdes,  in  his  Scrini- 
nm  Antiquariura,  or  Miscellanes  Groninffens. 
nov«,  tome  i.,p.  121,  Ac.  AddUns<£uld. 
Nachricht..  A.D.  1747,  p.  957,  Ac. 

(50)  The  palsgrave  Jo.  Caeimir,  in  the 
year  1577,  forthwith  called  a  convention  of 
6e  Reformed  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose 
of  ifpeliing  this  Formula.  See  Henry  AU 
tingle  Historia  eccles.  Palatini,  ^  clzxix., 
p.  148,  Ac. 

(61)  See  Jo.  Geo,  WaktCt  Introdoetio  in 
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motives  and  argumetits.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Holstenians,  were  led  b^ 
their  high  respect  and  reverence  for  Melctncthm^  to  abhor  a  book  in  whi(£ 
the  opinions  of  so  great  a  man  were  censured  and  exploded.  Others  were 
not  only  partial  to  Melandhon^  but  they  also  believed  that  some  of  the 
sentiments  condenmed  in  the  FormuUii  were  nearer  the  truth  than  the  pre- 
vailing  views.  Some  were  kept  from  approving  the  Formula,  by  their  se- 
cret attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed ;  and  some  by  the  hopes 
they  had  induked,  that  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches  might 
form  an  alliance.(5d)  Some  either  actually  feared  or  at  least  pretended  to 
fear,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Lutheran  church  might  be  injured, 
by  adding  a  new  symbolical  book  to  their  old  ones.  And  others  offered 
other  reasons  for  their  dislike  of  it. 

§  42.  JuUua  duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  a  kind  of  second  fether  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord ;  and  had  contributed  to  the  fabrication  of  it,  both  by 
his  counsels  and  by  liberal  expenditures.  And  when  drawn  up,  he  had 
commanded  all  the  ministers  ck  religion  in  his  dominions,  to  receive  it,  and 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  it.  But  after  the  Formula  was  published,  Jtu 
Bus  changed  his  mind,  and  permitted  his  divines  at  Helmstadt,  Tielernann 
Heshusius  and  the  others,  to  oppose  it  and  to  exclude  it  from  a  place 
among  the  symbolical  books  of  his  territories.  The  principal  grounds  on 
which  the  divmes  of  JuHus  rejected  the  Formula^  were :  (I.)  That  the 
printed  copy  differed  in  some  parts  from  the  written  Formula^  which  the 
ferunswickers  had  approved.  (II.)  That  the  doctrine  of  free-will  was  in- 
correctly explained  in  the  Formula ;  and  that  some  of  the  harsh  and  very 
unsuitable  phrases  of  Luther  were  employed  in  it.     (IIL)  That  the  vhi- 


faults  preceding  this  Formula  of  Concord^ 
which  ffave  to  many  Latheran  churches  a 
reasonaole  excuse  for  procrastinating  or  even 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  it  It  was  published 
too  hastily,  and  before  the  suggestions  of  all 
the  churches  had  been  received;  whence 
many,  as  e.  g.,  the  churches  of  Pomerania 
and  Holstein,  believed  that  the  Formula  was 
sent  to  them  only  for  form's  sake.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Saxons  assumed  a  power  in 
the  whole  transaction,  which  did  not  belong 
to  them  ;  and  that  they  sought  a  kind  of  con- 
trol over  the  Lutheran  churches,  which  no 
one  would  in  this  sense  concede  to  them. — 

(53)  [It  was  the  fact,  that  the  Formula  of 
Concord  cut  off  all  mospects  of  a  union  of 
oar  church  with  the  Keformed,  and  opposed 
a  b«r  to  all  attempts  at  pacification.  At 
that  time,  the  points  m  controversy  with  the 
Reformed,  were  only  two ;  namelyi  respect- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  The  first  pervaded  the  wnole 
Lutheran  chureh ;  the  second  did  not ;  for 
before  the  Formda  of  Concord,  it  was  only 
the  Swabfan  divines  th&t  defended  the  om- 
ttipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  on  the 
mund  of  a  conmionication  of  attributes. 
LMtker  never  attempted  to  prove  his  doc- 
trine coDceming  the  supper,  ftom  the  doc- 
triae  de  coromunictdone  idiomatum;  but 


solely  from  the  scriptures.  And  if,  when 
Zvnngle  (who  would  parry  his  proofs  from 
scripture)  brought  him  on  to  the  subject  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  derived  the  ubiquity 
of  Christ's  human  nature  from  its  personal 
union  with  the  divide  nature ;  yet  be  never 
maintamed,  that  the  man  Christ  was  alwofM 
and  every  tehere  present;  but  merely  tl^ 
he  could  be  present,  wherever  the  execution 
of  his  mediatorial  office  and  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promises,  required ;  and  of  course,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  And  in  this, 
the  theoloj^ans  of  upper  and  lower  Saxony 
followed  mm.  But  tne  theologian^  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Alsace  maintained  an  absolute  om- 
nipresence ;  and  their  statements  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Formula  of  (>)ncord,  (yet  so 
that  the  other  opinion  was  not  explicitly  ex- 
cluded), and  thus  were  made  articles  of 
faith :  ( jitst  as  the  doctrine  of  election  by 
grace,  was  previously  a  private  opinion  of 
Co/vm,  and  was  transformed  by  tne  synod 
of  Dort  into  an  article  of  faith,  to  all  that  re- 
ceived the  decrees  of  that  synod).  Thus  the 
points  of  controversy  between  us  apd  the  Re- 
fonned,  were  increased  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  They  were  also  rendered  more 
virulent,  because  we  censured  and  condemn- 
ed as  heretical  a  church  that  hitherto  wished 
to  be  a  sister  to  us. — Schl.l 
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qm^  (as  it  was  then  termed)  or  the  boundless  presence  of  Christ's  hmtm 
maiuref  which  the  Lutheran  church  had  never  adopted  as  her  doctrine,  was 
taught  in  it.  Besides  these  reasons,  perhaps  other  and  secret  ones  influ- 
enced  duke  Julius  not  to  adopt  the  FormuleL  There  were  various  ne« 
gotiations  with  him  and  his  theologians,  to  remove  these  difficulties ;  and 
particularly  in  the  year  1568,  a  convention  of  theologians  from  the  electo- 
ral  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick,  was  held  at  Qued- 
linburg  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  this  dissent :  but  JuUus  remained 
inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  wished  to  have  the  cause  of  the  Formula  re- 
ferred to  a  council  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church.  (54) 

§  43.  In  Saxony  itself,  not  a  few  detested  in  their  hearts,  that  Formula 
which  they  subscribed  with  their  hands ;  holding  fast  the  doctrines  which 
they  had  received  firom  Melancthon  and  his  friends.  And  these,— on  the 
dea&  of  Augustus  and  the  accession  o[' Christian  L,  who  from  his  child- 
hood had  been  imbued  with  the  milder  sentiments  of  Melancthonj  and  is 
said  to  have  been  too  friendly  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Swiss— 
again  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  be  plotting  against  Uie  Formula 
^  CoHcordj  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  Calvinistic  opinions  and  regula- 
tions to  be  introduced  among  the  Sa!xons.  And  they  found  much  support 
from  men  of  the  first  rank,  and  especially  from  Nicholas  CrelU  the  prime 
minister  of  state.  Through  their  influence,  first  some  laws  were  enacted 
which  might  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  contem- 
I^sOed  revolution ;  and  then,  in  the  year  1591,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as 
it  is  called,  was  required  to  be  omitted  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  (55) 
Moreover,  not  only  was  there  a  new  Grerman  catechism  published,  which 
was  fovourable  to  the  designs  of  these  patrons  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
bat  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  German  Bible  with  the  notes  of  Henry 
SaJmuihy  adapted  to  the  object  in  contemplation,  was  prepared  in  1591  at 

trine  in  both  was  the  same.  So  that  if  th^ 
had  been  disposed,  they  might  easihr  ha^e 
compromised  this  point.  So  also  tne  two 
other  points  were  not  so  very  important. 
The  Helmstadt  theologians  would  not  cos- 
cede  the  ubiquity :  yet  they  held  it  possible 
that  Christ,  as  man,  should  be  in  various 
places  at  the  same  time.  Now,  how  far  is 
one  who  concedes  this,  from  belieying  the 
ubiquity  t  The  grand  difficulty  was  this. 
The  electoral  Saxons  had,  in  the  whole  bu- 
siness, assumed  too  much  to  themselves, 
and  had  acted  as  lawgivers  to  the  church. 
It  was  perceived  that  n  this  matter  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  thus,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
would  personate  the  pope,  and  his  principal 
clergy  the  cardinals;  and  they  would  in 
future  prescribe  laws  to  the  whole  Lutheran 
church.  They  would  therefore  maintain, 
against  the  Saxons,  thoir  right  to  thidc  for 
t&mselvesin  matters  of  religion,  and  would 
show,  that  they  conceded  to  Saxony  the 
direction  of  religious  affiiirs,  only  under  cer- 
tain restrictions. — Schl.} 

(55)  SeeJs.  Jlfs/cAtorJrra/^'«Gesehichta 
dor  Exorcismi,  p.  401,  diic. 


(64)  See  Leonh.  Hutter^M  Concordia  con- 
con,  cap.  xlv.,  p.  1051.  Phil,  Jul  Rekt- 
iii^«r*«  Braunschweig.  Kirchenhistorie,  vol 
iii.,  di.  viii.,  sect.  1,  p.  483,  and  the  wri- 
ters mentioned  by  Chrut.  MaUk,  Pfajfy  de 
Actis  et  Scriptis  ecclesic  Wortemberg.,  p. 
0S,  and  in  ms  Historia  litterar.  Theolog., 
pt  ii,  p.  429.  On  the  conference  at  Qued- 
miburg  and  its  Acts,  see  also  the  Danische 
Bdilio&ek,  part  viii.,  p.  595,  d^.  [The 
court  appears  to  have  been  actuated  in  this 
matter,  by  political  considerations.  For  the 
objections  of  the  theologians  to  the  Forrrm- 
ia,  might  admit  an  answer.  The  first  ob- 
jection, respecting  the  discrepance  between 
the  printed  and  Uie  written .  copies  of  the 
FormUoy  was  founded  on  fact.  There 
leaOy  were  words  and  phrases  interpolated 
in  some  of  the  statements,  which  were  not 
in  the  vrritten  copy.  The  other  party  did 
not  deny  the  fact;  but  said,  they  were 
nmnite  things,  and  not  alterations  of  the 
doctrine,  but  merely  changes  in  the  phrase- 
ology, introduced  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 
And  tlus  was  actually  true.  Dr.  Mosheim 
once  compared  the  subscribed  copy  with 
the  pfii^ ;  and,  as  be  asserted,  the  doc- 
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Dresden.  And  as  violent  commotions  and  seditions  of  the  people  now 
broke  out  every  where,  the  government  animadverted  severely  on  those 
ministers  of  religion  who  opposed  the  designs  of  the  court*  But  the  sod- 
den  death  of  Chnstiany  which  took  place  this  very  year,  frustrated  all  these 
machinations.  The  theologians  by  whom  the  business  had  been  princi* 
pally  managed,  were,  after  Uie  death  of  the  elector,  punished  with  impris^ 
onment  and  eidle ;  and  Crell  the  prime  director  of  it,  received  in  1€01  the 
fruit  of  his  temerity,  by  being  brought  to  a  capital  punishment.(56) 

§  44.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  Samuel  Huber  a  Swiss  of  Bern,  indis* 
creetly  awakened  a  new  controversy  at  Wittemberg  where  he  taught  the- 
ology.  Fired  with  hatred  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 
he  maintained,  that  the  whole  human  race  were  from  eternity  elected  of 
God  to  salvation ;  and  he  accused  his  colleagues,  together  with  all  the  di» 
vines  of  the  Ludieran  church,  of  being  CaJvinists ;  because  they  taught 
that  those  only  are  elected,  whom  God  foresaw  would  die  in  faith.  Lieam. 
ed  men  are  at  this  day  agreed,  that  Huber  swerved  from  the  common  Lu* 
theran  doctrine,  in  words  ra^er  than  in  meaning :  for  what  the  Lutherans 
maintain  re^>ecting  the  love  of  God  as  embracing  the  whole  human  race, 
and  excluding  no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation,  this  he  would  ex. 
plain  in  a  new  manner  and  in  new  phraseology.  But  this  age  having 
learned  from  numerous  examples,  that  new  phraseology  and  new  modes  of 
explaining  doctrines  produced  as  lastii^  and  as  pernicious  disturbance  as 
new  errors,  urged  Huber  to  adc^t  the  old  and  universal  method  of  teach* 
ing,  in  preference  to  his  own.  And  when  he  deolared  that  he  could  not 
do  so,  and  Ms  patrons  here  and  there  threatened  to  produce  disturbance, 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  office,  and  so  into  exile.(57) 

'  45.  That  the  controversies  here  recounted,  and  others  of  less  mi^ni- 
»  were  very  injurious  to  the  public  interests  of  the  church  founded  by 
Luther,  no  one  who  is  well  informed  in  the  history  of  those  times,  will  deny. 
The  method  also  of  discussing  and  terminating  controversies,  in  that  age, 
if  estimated  according  to  the  modem  views  of  good  men,  contained  much 
that  was  inconsistent  with  equity,  moderation,  and  charity.  And  while 
they  are  unjust,  who  load  with  reproaches  the  authors  of  those  evils,  indis- 
criminately,  and  boldly  pronounce  them  destitute  of  all  reason  and  all  vir- 
tue ;  those  ape  still  more  ut^ustf  who  cast  all  the  blame  on  the  victors,  and 
pronounce  the  vanquished  to  be  saints  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
That  men  recently  led  out  of  the  thickest  darkness  into  the  light,  should 
not  at  once  discern  and  distinguish  all  objects,  as  they  are  able  to  do  who 
have  long  been  in  the  light,  is  not  at  all  strange.    Besides,  that  was  an  un- 

(Of)  Ste    Oodfr.  AmM»  Kiichen-und  eree  tnd  dtetion,  at  eqaiTilent  to  graeious 

Ketzcifaistorie,  pt  ii.,  book  zri.,  cL  xxzii.,  rnntatitm.    This  he  topposed,  m  Ste  et«r- 

p.  868,  and  the  writen  mentioned  by  Herm,  nal  counaela  of  God,  extended  to  all  men 

Akoh.  Engeleken,  Disa.  de  Nic.  Crellio,  equally,  and  without  diadnction.     But  to 

efnaqae  aoppHcio :  Roetoch,  1734.  ,  inake  their  etlUnr  and  deeiUm  surt,  they 

(57)  The  writers  on  this  controyer^  are  moat  repent  and  belieTe ;  which,  he  sop- 
mentioned  b^  Christ.  MoUh,  Pfaf^  Iiitro-  posed,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  wiU  not 
ductio  in  Histor.  Itttorar.  Theofog.,  pt  ii.,  ifo,  and  or  coarse  will  be  damned  to  all 
lib.  iii.,  p.  481,  dec.  [See,  in  pajrticolar,  eternity.  Thia  he  expressly  stated  in  the 
Goifr,  AmMf  Kirchen-und  KetzexUsto-  confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  pablished  m 
fie,  book  zrri.,  ch.  xxx.,  vol.  i.,  p.  953,  dec.  1595.  See  Arnold,  1.  c,  p.  958,  and 
It  most  not  be  sopposed  bv  the  incantiona  Sehroeehh,  Klrchenffesch.  aeit  der  Reform., 
reader,  that  Huher  believed  in  the  final  aal-  vol  i?.,  p.  664— 7>.] 
vstion  of  all  man.     He  nscd  the  woids  ie> 


tude,  ^ 
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polished  aee,  and  one  that  not  only  tolerated  but  applauded  many  things  in 
morals  and  in  the  modes  of  living,  acting,  and  contending,  which  modem 
times,  improved  by  experience  and  education,  disapprove  and  reject.  But 
with  what  views  and  intentions  the  individuals  contended,  whether  they 
acted  maliciously  or  ingenuously  and  in  good  faith,  belongs  not  to  us  to 
decide,  but  to  Him  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men. 

§  46.  Hie  theologians  anoong  the  Lutherans,  who  illustrated  the  various 
branches  of  sacred  learning,  form  a  very  long  list.  Besides  Luther  and 
Melancihony  who  excelled  all  the  rest  in  genius  and  learning,  the  more  dis- 
tinguished were,  Hieromymus  Weller^  Martin  Chemniix^  John  Brenthuy  MaU 
ikuLM  FladuSy  Urban  Regius;  George  Major,  Nicholas  Amsdotfy  Erasmus 
Sarcerius,  jdhn  Maithesius,  John  Wigandy  Francis  Lambert,  James  Andreet, 
David  Chytraus,  Nicholas  Sehtecker,  Martin  Bueer,  Paul  Fagius,  Casper 
Crudger,  Victorin  StrigeUus,  Cyriacus  Spangenberg,  Matthew  Judex,  Tiek* 
nutnn  Heshusius,  Joachim  Wes^hdlj  John  JSpinus,  Andrew  Osiander,  and 
many  others.(58) 


CHAPTER  n 

mSTOllY   OF  THE  ESFOSMED  CHUBCH. 

4  1.  General  Chincter  of  the  Refonned  Church.— $  8.  Ciuses  of  this  Character.— 
^  8.  Oiigiii  of  this  Charch.— ^  4.  Zwingtiaii  Contests  respecting  the  Lord*s  Supper. — 
i  6.  Histoiy  of  them,  till  Luther's  De^.— ^  6.  Transactions  after  his  Death.— 4  7. 
ControTorsT  respecting  Predestination. — ^  8.  The  Height  of  it. — (f  9.  Two  Periods  in 
the  early  History  of  this  Church.--^  10.  Points  of  DiSerence  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  Lutherans.-^  11.  John  Calvin  a  princ^  Founder  of  this  Church.— <}  12.  The 
Doctrkie  and  Discipline  inculcated  by  Calvm. — ^  13.  All  the  Refonned  did  not  em- 
brace his  Views.— -4  14.  Progress  of  this  Church  in  Germany. — ^  15.  Progress  ia 
France. -^^  16.  Progress  in  England  and  Scotland. — ^  17.  Rise  of  the  Puritans. — 6  18, 
19.  Their  0]miions. — ^  30.  Their  Fundamental  Principles. — ^  31.  Sects  amonff  tliem. 
Brownista.— ^  32.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church.—^  23.  Reformed  Church  of  Poland. 
4  34.  The  Bohemian  Brethren.— 4  ^>  Waldensians  :  Hungarians:  Transylvanians.— 
4  36.  Churches  which  joined  the  Reformed. — ^  37.  Diversity  among  the  Reformed. — 
i  38  Their  Doctrines.— 4  39.  Their  Dissent  from  the  Lutherans.—^  30.  Importance 
of  the  Difference.— 4  31.  Ecclesiastical  Power. — ^  33.  Organization  of  the  Church. — 
^  88  Church  Discipline.-^  34.  State  of  Learning.— ^  35.  Biblical  Expositon.— ^  86. 
Dogmatic  Theology.— 4  87.  Practical  Theology.^  38.  Calvin's  Contest  with  the 
Spiritual  Libertines.— 4  89.  His  Contests  with  the  Genevans.—^  40.  Castalio. — ^  41. 
Bolsec. — ^  43.  Ochin.-— f  48,  44.  Controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Epiaco- 
pahaoa. 

§  1.  Tbb  church  which  chooses  to  be  called  the  Rtfarmed,  or  the  Evan* 
ge&eaJ  Reformed  church,  and  which  was  fonnerly  by  its  opposers  called 
the  Zwinglian  or  the  Calvinistie  church,  and  is  now  by  many  called  the 

(68)  For  an  account  of  these,  Mekhitr  antely  written,  with  eare,  in  oar  age ;  e.  ff. 

Admm'M  YHm  Theologorum,  the  historical  the  lifeof /ftcrowyiniif  Wetter,  by  L^twmd, 

and  hteraiy  [and  biogiaphical]  Dictionaries,  ciFUKmM  by  Rkierf  o(HeMhunu»  and  8pm^ 

LewU  Ehe$  du  PiA  Bibliotheque  des  An-  gtf^erg  by  LeuckfeU^  of  Frngiau  by  Fmst- 

teurs  separte  de  la  coromunion  de  PE^hse  mt,  of  Ckftrau*  it  8ckiUt€t  of  WeMtphtU  by 

Roanaioe,  and  others,  may  be  consulted.  Am.  Grenus,  of  Bueer  by  Vtrpcrim,  ii 

The  Ihree  of  many  of  them  haTt  been  sep-  MpnoM  by  QrmiMts  d^. 
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Cdhmi9iic  Befcrwied^l)  dilfera  in  character  from  nearly  all  others.  For 
all  others  stand  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  but  tl^s  is  not  the  case  with  the  Beformed  church.  It  neither 
holds  to  one  system  of  faith,  for  it  has  many  creeds  considerably  variant ; 
nor  adopts  the  same  modes  and  forms  of  worship ;  nor  has  it  every  where 
the  same  constitution  and  government.  Of  course,  thiis  church  does  not 
require  of  its  ministers,  that  they  should  all  hold  and  teach  the  same 
things ;  but  allows  very  many  pointB  of  doctrine  and  those  of  no  little  con- 
sequence  to  be  variously  stated  and  explained,  provided  the  great  first  prin^ 
ciples  of  religion  and  piety  remain  inviolate.  This  church  may  therefore 
be  called  a  great  community,  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  churches ; 
which  the  moderation  of  all  in  tolerating  dissent,  keeps  firom  splitting  into 
various  sects.  (2) 

§  2.  Such  was  not  the  original  character  of  this  church,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  this  state  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  Swiss  with 
whom  it  originated,  and  especially  John  Calvin  who  was  the  second  father 
of  it,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  all  the  congregations  that  united  with  them, 
to  adopt  the  same  forms  of  faith  and  practice  and  the  same  mode  of  gov. 
emment ;  and  while  they  looked  upon  the  Lutherans  as  brethren  that 
were  in  error,  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  indulgence  and  impunity 
themselves,  nor  were  they  willing  their  associates  should  grant  it,  to  those 
who  openly  favoured  the  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  person 


(1)  [In  England  and  America,  the  tenn 
Refomud  is  commonly  applied  to  all  the 
different  gccts,  which  in  this  century  separa- 
ted from  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  term 
Protestant  is  used  with  the  same  latitude. 
But  the  Lutheran  writers  use  the  term 
Reformed^  to  denote  all  the  larger  sects  ex- 
cept their  own,  which  separated  from  the 
Romish  church  during  this  centmqr.  In 
this  sense  Dr.  Motham  here  uses  iL  It 
would  have  been  more  accurate  bowerer, 
had  he  said  the  Reformed  Ckurehe* ;  for 
the  sects  be  includes,  do  not  pretend  to  be 
one  church  or  one  ecclesuuticM  body.  They 
are,  and  they  profess  to  be,  as  distmct  from 
each  other,  as  any  or  all  of  them  are  from 
the  Lutheran  church.  See  the  following 
note.— IV.] 

(2)  [**  These  observations  are  designed  to 
give  the  Lutheran  church  an  air  of  unity, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Reformed. 
But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  this  specious 
representation  of  things.  The  Reformed 
church,  when  considered  in  the  true  extent 
of  the  term  Reformed,  comprehends  all 
those  religious  communities  that  separated 
themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and, 
in  this  sense,  includes  the  Lutheran  church, 
as  well  as  the  others.  And  even  when  this 
epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
munity founded  by  Luther,  it  represents, 
not  a  single  church,  as  the  Episcooal,  Pres- 
byterian, or  Independent,  but  ratoer  a  etfl- 
uctum  of  churtke* ;  which,  though  they  be 
invisibly  united  bv  a  lielief  and  profession  of 


the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
yet  frequent  separate  places  of  worship, 
and  have  each  a  visible  centre  of  external 
union  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  fofoi- 
ed  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  respect- 
ive rules  of  public  vrorship  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal ffovemment.  An  attentive  examination 
of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  worship  of  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  HoUani, 
and  SwitxetUmd,  will  set  this  matter  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  first  of  these  churches, 
being  governed  by  inshops,  and  not  admit- 
ting the  valadity  oi  Presbyterian  ordinatian^ 
dimrs  from  the  other  three,  more  than  any 
of  these  differ  from  each  other.  There  are, 
however,  peculiarities  of  government  and 
worship,  that  distinguish  the  church  of  Hoi' 
land  from  that  of  Scotland,  The  institution 
of  deacon*,  the  use  of  forma  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments,  an  ordinary  form 
of  prayer,  the  observation  of  the  feetitaU 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  I)ay,  and 
Whitsuntide,  are  established  in  the  Dutch 
church;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely 
in  these  respects. — But  after  all,  to  what 
does  the  pretended  uniformity  among  the 
Lutherans  amount !  are  not  some  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  governed  by  bishops, 
while  others  are  ruled  by  elders !  It  shall 
moreover  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  that, 
even  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Lutheran 
churches  are  not  so  very  remarkable  for 
their   uniforraity." — Mad.] 
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of  Christ,  predestination,  and  the  kindred  subiects.(2*)  But  when  fierce 
contests  arose  in  Britain,  both  respectinff  the  form  of  church  government, 
and  respecting  rites  and  some  other  suojects,  between  what  were  called 
the  Ej^copaUans  and  the  Puritans,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  expand 
the  arms  of  the  church,  and  to  reckon  among  genuine  brethren  such  as 
might  deviate  from  the  opinions  and  the  regulations  of  the  Genevans. 
Ami  after  the  Sjmod  of  Dort,  much  greater  moderation  ensued.  For  al. 
though  the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  were  rejected  and  condenmed,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers.  The  English  church, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Ca/i^  respect- 
ing the  divine  decrees  ;(d)  and  studied  entire  conformity  with  the  opinions 
01^  practices  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Some  German  churches 
dared  not  publicly  assent  entirely  to  the  Genevan  views,  lest  they  should 
be  declared  to  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  privileges  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Finally,  the  French  exiles  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
milder  views,  and  had  philosophized  in  the  free  manner  of  their  country, 
men,  having  become  dispersed  over  the  whole  Reformed  world,  by  their 
eloquence  and  their  talents  allured  many  to  imitate  them.  All  these  apd 
some  other  circumstances  have  gradually  instilled  such  a  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness  and  patience,  that  at  the  present  day  all,  except  such  as  either  adhere 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  or  fiercely  defend  the  errors  of  the  Socinians,  Ana. 
baptists,  or  Quisdcers,  can  hold  their  place  among  the  members  of  the  re- 
formed  churdi.  This  has  taken  place  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  against 
the  opposition  of  many ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  numbers  and  influence 
to  the  others,  who  suppose  there  are  but  few  things  necessary  to  be  be. 
Ueved  in  order  to  salvation,  who  allow  many  doctrines  to  be  variously  ex. 
plained,  and  who  wish  to  extend  the  Reformed  church  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble.(4) 


[(2*)  Tbia  sentenee  in  connexion  with  what 
follows,  seem*  to  chnge  the  Reformed  of  this 
century  with  ezcommunicatinff  the  Lutherans 
uhepetica,  or  with  refusing  to  have  any  Chris- 
tian fellowship  with  them  so  long  as  they  re- 
tailed tbeir  pecotiar  opinions.  Veniam  ta- 
mea  et  impnnitatem  nee  ipsi  dabant,  nee  a 
snis  dari  volebant  iUis,  &c.  But  on  what 
monds  can  Dr.  Motkeim  assert  this  1  That 
Uie  Reformed  would  not  give  up  their  own  be- 
brf,  nor  admit  that  the  Lutherans  were  free 
6offl  all  error,  is  certain.  But  that  they  re- 
fused all  communion  with  their  Lutheran 
brethieiiy  is,  I  believe,  the  direct  onposite  of 
the  tnitb.  In  the  conference  at  Marpurg  in 
1529,  of  whiefa  some  notice  is  given  above, 
p.  87,  note  (40),  and  p.  43,  ^  2T,  the  Reform- 
ed divines  begged  the  Lutherans  to  allow  them 
nnitnally  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  not- 
villtttaQding  tiieir  difl^nce  in  opinion  aa  to 
theeoebarist.  But  LvtJUr  absolutely  refused. 
See  the  statements  of  Melanctbon,  Bucer, 
and  others  quoted  by  jR.  Hoifirtum^  Histo- 
m  Sacramemaria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  131,  183,  135, 
IM.  So  also  Cahin  in  the  vear  1546,  ex- 
ity  declared,  that  the  Lothenns  and  the 


[  ought  not  to  separate  from  each 
V(tt.ffl.— X 


other,  and  to  call  each  other  heretics,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  real  presence.  See  Hotvimant 
I.  c,  p.  311.  And  in  the  year  1631,  tne  sub- 
ject came  before  the  Reformed  national  Syn- 
od of  France  at  Lyons ;  and  they  decided 
explicitly,  that  their  churches  might  consist- 
ently admit  open  and  avowed  Lutherans  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  members  in  their  re- 
spective bodies.  See  Jo.  Aymoiif  Sy  nodes 
Nationaux  des  Eri.  Ref.  de  France,  tome  ii^ 
p.  500,  dec,  in  Sckroeekhy  Kirchengesch.  seit 
der  Ref.,  toL  t.,  p.  194.  See  also  cent 
xvii.,  sect,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  i.,  ^  4.,  p.  358,  <S:,c.,. 
of  this  vol.— TV.] 

(3)  [**Many  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  archbishop  Laud  at  their 
he«ud,  did,  indeed,  propagate  the  doctrinea 

,  of  Arminius^  both  in  thehr  pulpits,  and  in 
their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to 
say  that  the  Church  cf  England  renounced 
publicly,  in  that  reign,  the  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin. See  this  matter  farther  discussed,  in 
^  note  (m),  [note  (49)],  cent,  rrii.,  sec. 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  ^  20." — Macl.] 

(4)  There  has  never  yet  been  published  a 
full  and  accurate  History  of  the  Reformed 
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§  3.  Tlie  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Ulrie  Zwm^^  a  SwIm^ 
an  acute  man  and  a  lover  of  truth.  (5)  He  not  only  wished  to  have 
many  things  suppressed  in  the  public  worship  and  in  the  churches,  which 
Luther  thou^t  might  be  borne  with,  images  for  instance,  altars,  candles, 
the  formula  of  exorcism^  the  private  [auricular]  confession  of  sins,  dec,  and 
prescribed  the  most  simple  forms  of  worship  ;  but  he  likewise  taught  cm 
some  points  of  doctrine,  in  particular  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  very 
differently  from  LtUher.  And  those  who  laboured  with  him  in  banishii^ 
the  popish  superstitions  among  the  Swiss,  approved  these  singular  opinions 
of  Zwifigle,  From  these  men,  all  the  churches  of  Switzerland  which 
separated  from  the  Romish  communion,  received  those  opinions.  From 
Switzerland,  by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  the 
same  tenets  spread  among  the  neighbouring  nations*  Thus  the  Reformed 
church  of  which  Zwingle  was  the  parent,  was  at  first  small  and  of  limited 
extent,  but  by  degrees  became  an  extensive  body. 

§  4.  The  principal  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  Lutherans  from  the 
Swiss,  was  Zwmgle*s  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  supper.  While  £«• 
^r  maintained  Uiat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an 
inexplicable  manner,  present  in  the  holy  supper,  and  are  presented  along  with 
the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance,  Zwingle  held  on  the  contrary  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  he  so  taught  in  his  public  writings,  from  the  year 
1524  onward.  (6)  The  next  year,  John  (Ecolampac^us,  a  theologian  of 
Basil  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age,  did  the  same  thing«(7) 
Both  were  opposed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  esoeeially  by  the  Swa- 
bians,  with  sreat  firmness  and  resolution.  PMUj^the  landgrave  of  Hesse« 
fearing  much  injury  to  the  incipient  cause  of  the  ProtestaiUs  from  these 
contests,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  conference  held  at  Mar*, 
purg  in  the  year  1529,  between  Zwingle^  Luther^  and  some  others.  But 
he  could  obtain  only  a  truce,  not  a  peace.  Luther  and  Zwingle  came  to 
agreement  on  many  points ;  but  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  was  left  for  God  and  time  to  heal.(8) 

§5.  Zmt^20  had  butjust  settled  his  church,  when,  in  1530,  [1581]  he  fell 
in  a  battle  cf  the  Zurichers  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss,  the  defenders 
of  the  old  religion.    He  marched  out  to  this  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of 

chnrch.   Abraham  ScuUetuM  wonld  have  giv-  (6)  Yet  before  that  year,  ZwingU  bad  to 

en  us  one,  down  to  his  timee,  in  his  Annalea  beliered  and  taught,  in  private.    See  Dax, 

ETanffelii  renovati;  bat  only  a  Teiy  sumU  Oerdes^  Historia  Evangelii  renovati,  tom. 

part  S  that  work  bat  been  preserved.     The-  i..  Append.,  p.  228. 

odore  HasctuMj  wbo  projected  Annalet  £c-  (7)  See  Jo.  Conrad  FuMmf  Centoria  u 

cleaia  Reformata,  wat  cut  off  by  a  prem»-  Epitt.  theol.  Reformatoram,  p.  31,  86,  44, 

tore  death.    Jamet  Ba«w»*«  famous  work,  49,  6lc,    [See  also,  above,  tect.  i.,  cb.  il, 

which  wit  last  publitbed,  Rotteidam,  1725,  p.  35,  and  note  (45).— TV.] 

2  vols.  4to,  entitled :  Histoire  de  la  Reli-  (8)  Abrah,  ItMckat,  Histoirede  la  lUfor* 

gion  des  Egliset  Reform^s,  is  not  a  bisto-  mation  de  la  Swisse,  vol.  L,  passim,  voL 

ly  of  this  church,  but  merely  shows  that  the  ii.,  livr.  vi.,  p.  463,  dec.    Jo,  Henry  Hoi- 

pecaliar  doctrines  of  the  Ilefoniied  church  tinger*»  Helvetiscbe  Kircfaengeschichie^t. 

are  not  novel  but  verv  ancient,  and  have  iiL,  lib.  vi.,  p.  27,  51,  dec.,  p.  483.     Vol. 

been  held  in  all  ages  of  the  church.    Louis  Em.  Loscher,  Historia  Motuum,  pt  i.,  cap. 

Maimbourg**  Histoire  du   Calvinisme  is  ii.,  iii.,  p.  55,  dec.,  cap.   vi.,  p.  143,  dec 

filled  with  innumerable  errors,  and  written  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslin**  Beytrmge  zur  Schwoit- 

with  the  pen  of  partiality.  zer-Reformation.,  lorn,  iv.,   p.   120.  dec.« 

(6)  See  above,  sec  i.,  Hiatoiy  of  the  [and  above,  p.  35,  dec.,  note  (45),  and  p.  43, 

Reformation,  p.  27,  dtc.  4  27.— Tr.] 
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fighdiig,  but  for  the  sake  of  encourftging  and  oomforting  the  sddiers,  thougk 
be  went  anned,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  country.(9)  After  hk 
death,  certain  good  and  moderate  men  among  the  Lutherans,  especially 
Martin  Bucer^  laboured  with  all  zeal  and  diligence,  by  exhortations,  expla- 
nations,  and  perhaps  also  by  shrouding  the  opinions  of  both  parties  in  ambig- 
uoos  language,  to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  some  sort.  (10)  That  those 
who  undertook  this  dirocult  task  had  good  intentions  and  designs,  no  one  who 
is  himself  honest  and  candid,  will  call  in  question ;  but  whether  they  took 
the  right  and  proper  method  to  accomplish  their  object,  is  less  clear.  In 
Switzerland,  some  commotions  resulted  from  these  movements  of  Bucer. 
Por  some  refused  to  give  up  the  opinion  of  Zunngle  ;  while  others  erabraoed 
the  explanations  and  the  modified  views  of  Buosr*{ll)  But  these  commo- 
tions  had  no  influ^ice  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Luther.  But  out  of 
Switzerland,  and  among  the  theologians  of  upper  Germany  who  had  in* 
clined  to  the  side  of  the  Swiss,  Bucer^s  efibrts  to  settle  the  controversy  had 
such  effect,  that  in  the  year  15S6  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Wittemberg 
and  connected  themselves  with  Luther,  abandoning  the  Swiss.(12)  The 
Swiss  he  could  not  persuade  to  do  so ;  yet  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
prospect  of  an  agreement  was  not  absolutely  desperate.  But  in  the  year 
1544,  when  LiUker  published  his  CaitfessioH  of/mth  respectmg  the  Lord^M 
mffCTy  in  direct  of^K>sition  to  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  the  Zurichers  the 
jrear  following,  publicly  defended  their  cause  against  him ;  and  by  these 
flftovements  all  the  efforts  of  the  pacificators  were  rendered  nugatory«(18^ 
§  6.  The  happy  death  hj  which  Luther  was  removed  in  1M6,  seemed 
lo  dbpel  this  cloud,  and  again  to  inspire  the  hope  that  a  con^romise  might 
take  place.  Por  Melancihon  and  his  firiends  and  disciples  so  eagerly  de* 
sired  to  have  th^  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  unite,  that  he  did  not  refose 
even  a  dissembl^  peace,  and  would  turn  every  way  to  accoqiplish  it.  On 
the  other  side,  John  Cahoinj  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Prance  and  a  teacher  at 
Geneva,  a  man  venerated  even  by  his  enehiies  for  his  genius,  learning,  el* 
oquence,  and  other  endowments,  and  moreover  the  friend  of  Melanidhiom^ 
tempered  the  o^nsive  opinion  of  Zwnghj  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  the  Swiss,  and  especially  with  thoee  of  Zurich  ajfnong  whom  his  in. 
doence  was  very  great,  to  adopt  his  views.(14)  He  rejected  indeed  the 
idea  of  the  actusd  fremnce  of  the  body  and  blood  of  OhHst  in  the  hofy 
sapper;  but  he  supposed,  a  certain  diome  p^Utence  from  Christ  accom. 
panied  the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  received  them  with  full  faith  and 

(9)  Those  of  our  clroich,  who  ibrmerly    timm,  pt  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  181,  and  pt 
ZwiMgU    and    the    Reformed    it.,  Im.  lii.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  15. 


«ini«k  with  this  death,  did  not  consider  the  ( 1 1 )  See  Fueslm's  CcDtaria  i.  Epii^olit. 

cwlODM  of  the  Swim  nation  in  that  am.  l*lMol.,p.  162, 170, 1»1, 162, 190, 192, 215. 

For  all  the  Swiaa,  when  sommooed  to  de-  (12)  JJiteker^  loc  cit.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  206. 

lend  ihairooanKy,  wereat  tha^  time  obligi^  Ahiuh.  Ruckal,  Hiatoire  de  ia  Refonnation 

cooMreb,  and  not  even  the  religioas  teacb-  tie  la  Swisse,  tome  v.,  p.  535,  drc.    Hct'^ 

«K-  and  ministen  were  exeoaed.    And  lu  tingtT*B  Helvet.  Kirchen.,  vd.  iii.,  book  vi^ 

Che  very  battle  in  iidueh  ZwingU  fell,  there  p.  702,  dec.     [See  p.  54.  above,  note.— TV.] 

M  likewise  a  doctor  of  Bern,  HieronymuM  (13)  Losdur,  1.  c.  pt  ii.,  lib.  ii.,  ca*. 

PenlMM.    See  i^udm'»  Centoria  i.  I^is-  it.,  p.  241,  dtc.    {Tbia  Confeuion  is  a  dtf- 

«elsr.  theoL  Reformator.,  p.  84,  dec.  fereat  work  from  iMtker't  large  C^onfet- 

(10)  See  Alh.  Menon,  VerforteH't  Com-  aion,  published  in  the  year  1528.— TV.] 

mmaUL  de  Martino  Boceio  et  ejos  sententia  (14)  Ckritt.  August  SdUg**  Historieder 

4*  CoBiia   Domini,  4  is.,  p.  23,  dee.,  Co-  Angsboif .  Onifession,  vol.  ii.,  book  vii.,  ck 

tag,  1309,  8v^.    Uhcker^a  Hisloria  Me-  iii>,p.  IMS. 
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an  hmiest  heart :  and  to  render  this  doctrine  the  more  acceptable,  he  ez« 
pressed  it  in  nearly  the  same  phraseology  in  which  LwUier  expressed  fais 
doctrine.  For  it  was  the  common  error  of  all  who  assumed  the  office  of 
pacificators  in  this  contest,  or  who  attempted  to  restore  harmony,  that  they 
endeavoured  rather  to  produce  agreement  in  words  than  in  sentiment  But 
Melandhan,  though  extjremely  desirous  of  peace,  neither  had  fortitude 
enough  openly  to  engage  in  tl^  perilous  enterprise  ;  nor  would  his  oppo. 
sers  allow  him  tranquillity  enough,  after  the  death  of  Luiher,  to  collect 
himself  and  begin  the  arduous  business*  Besides,  the  contention  which 
had  been  intermitted,  was  renewed  in  1552,  by  Joachim  Westphalf  a  pas- 
tor at  Hamburg ;  than  whom,  after  Flacius  there  was  no  more  strenuous 
vindicator  of  the  sentiments  of  Luiher.  For  to  the  Mutual  Consent  of  the 
OenetHUM  and  Zurichers  m  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramentj  he  op. 
posed  a  book  written  in  the  caustic  style  of  Luther^  entitled,  a  Farrago  of 
confused  and  discordant  opinions  respecting  the  sacred  supper,  collected  from 
the  books  of  th^  Sacramentarians  ;  in  which  he  bitterly  taxed  the  Reformed 
with  their  disagreements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  most  earnest. 
h  contended  for  the  opinion  of  Luther*  In  a  style  no  less  harsh,  Calvin 
nrst  replied  to  him ;  and  soon  after,  some  joining  Westphal  and  others 
joining  CaZvin,  the  parties  became  insensibly  excited,  and  the  contest  raged 
even  worse  than  before,  ^d  no  human  power  seemed  adequate  to  check 
it.ri5) 

§  7.  To  these  controversies  an  immense  accession  was  made  afterwards, 
by  the  contest  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  in  relation  to  the  eternal  sal- 
vation  of  men ;  wiiich  was  moved  by  John  Calviny  and  was  very  fruitftil  in 
abstruse  and  dark  questions.  The  first  teachers  among  the  Swiss,  were 
so  fer  from  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  Grod  by  his  supreme  and  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  appointed  some  to  everlasting  joy  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting pain,  from  all  eternity,  and  without  cmy  regard  had  to  their  condi- 
tion and  conduct,  that  they  seemed  not  far  removed  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pelagians ;  nor  with  Zwingle,  did  they  hesitate  to  promise  heaven  to  all 
who  liv^  accordmg  to  r^ht  reason.(16)  But  Cahin  difiering  widely 
fi*om  them,  supposed  that  God  by  his  sovereign  pleasure,  assigns  to  man- 
kind  their  fiiture  condition,  and  that  his  absolute  decree  is  the  onlv  cause 
both  of  the  eternal  felicity  and  the  eternal  misery  of  all  men.(17)  And 
this  opinion  was  in  a  short  time,  propagated  by  his  writings  and  his  pupils 

(16)  Loscker*M  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  ii.,  Groninsens.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  476,  477,  seems 

lib.  iii.,  cap.  Tiii.,  p.  83,  &c,    Jo,  MoUer^a  to  teach  the  contrary ;  namely,  that  Calvin 

Cimbria  Litterata,*  torn,  iii.,  p.  642,  &c.  held  the  same  opinions  as  the  first  teachen 

Amvld  Greviut,  Menioria  Joacbimi  West-  among  the  Swiss.    But  he  may  be  refuted 

pbali,  p.  63,  106,  &c.  by  what  he  himself  adduces  concerning  th« 

(16)    See  this  demonstrated   by  many  disturbances  in  Switxerland  produced  by 

proofs,  in  John  DqM€b  Apologia  pro  duabys  '  Caltnn'g  opinions. 

ecclesiarum  Gallicarum  Synt^s,  adversus        (17)  [This  stateii^ent  appears  quite  too 

Frider.  Spanhemiam,  pt.  iv.,  p.  946.    Jo.  strong.    Neither  Calvin  nor  Augustine  noi 

Alphon.    TuretHn^  Epistola  ad   antistitem  any  other  distinguished  teacher  of  the  d«- 

Cantuariensem ;   which  is  printed  in  the  vine  decrees  in  ancient  times,  maintained 

Bibliotheque  Ghsrmanique,  tome  ziii.,  p.  92.  that  God*s  '*  absolute  decree  is  the   on/y 

Rick.  Simon,  Bibliotheque  Oitique,  under  caiue  of  eternal  felicity  and  eternal  misery  .- 

tkie  fictitious  name    of  Seniore,  tome  iii..  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained  that  the 

cap.  xxriii.,  p.  292,  298.     Tlie  author  of  sinfulness  of  men  is  the  sole  cause  of  their 

the  French  notes  Uy  the  Formula  C^onsen-  eternal  misery.     Neither  did  they  suppoM, 

aus  Helvetica,  p.  52,  dtc.     The  vefy  learned  that  the  righteous  are  saved,  without  anv 

ikmid  0§rd€9,  indeed,  in  his  MisceUaaeA  acts  or  agency  of  their  own. — Tr,] 
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Ihrou^out  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed,  nay,  was  added  to  the  public 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  some  regions.  The  Italian,  Jerome  Zanchiu$f 
who  was  devoted  to  the  views  of  Cahin^  first  moved  sad  controversy  on 
this  subject  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1560 ;  and  the  controversy  soon 
grew  to  such  a  height  in  the  hands  of  various  persons,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this,  or  the  former  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  contributed  most  to  exasperate  feelings  and  to  confirm  the  schism 
[between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed].(16) 

§  8.  The  only  prospect  renmining  to  the  Helvetians,  that  these  amnios, 
ities  would  be  calmed  and  these  great  contests  subside,  depended  on  the 
Saxons,  the  pupils  and  followers  of  MelamcQum^  who  aAer  his  death,  as  it 
was  well  known,  laboured  to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciliation.  But 
being  destitute  of  a  leader  of  forecast,  who  could  seize  fiivourable  opportu* 
nities,  they  applied  remedies  to  the  apparently  mortal  wound  which  render, 
ed  it  absolutely  incurable.  For  while  they,  as  has  been  stated,  endeavour, 
ed  by  means  of  certain  publications,  to  corrupt  the  public  teachers  and  the 
youth,  or  at  least  to  induce  them  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss, 
they  drew  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  project,  and  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  the  noted  Fornmla  of  Concord^  which  condemned  the  doc- 
trinea  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  sacred  supper  and  the  person  of 
Christ.  And  this,  being  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutherans 
among  their  rules  of  faith,  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  efforts  of 
the  pacificators. 

^  9.  Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  origin,  causes,  and  progress  of 
the  schism,  which  separated  the  Reformed  from  the  Lutherans.  We  must 
next  look  into  the  internal  state,  the  history,  and  the  growth  of  the  Reform- 
ed church.  The  history  of  the  Reformed  body  during  this  century,  should 
be  divided  into  two  periods ;  of  which  the  first  extends  from  the  year 
1519,  when  Zwingle  began  to  form  a  church  separate  from  the  Romish 
community,  on  to  the  time  when  John  Cahm  settled  at  Geneva,  and  ob- 
tained an  absolute  ascendency  among  the  Reformed.  The  latter  period 
embraces  the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  the  first  period,  the  church, 
(which  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Befarmedy  in  imitation  of  their 
neighbours  the  French,  who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  this  title),  was  of  no  great  extent,  being  almost  confin^  to 
Switzerland.  Some  small  states  indeed  in  the  adjacent  countries  of  Swa. 
bia  and  Alsace,  as  Strasburg  and  a  few  others,  adhered  to  the  side  of  the 
Swiss  :(19)  but  these  in  the  year  16W^  by  the  influence  of  Bucer^  aban. 
<k>ned  the  Swiss,  reverted  back  to  the  Saxon  community  and  became  rec 

(18)   See  ISseker^B  Hittoria  Motuum,  reliffion;  Memtningen  and  Lindas,  whiek 

pL  m ,  lib.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  27,  itc.^  cap.  z.,  p.  with  StxBsbarg  and  Conatance,  at  first  re- 

337.     SiUig**  Hiatorie  der  Augaburg.  Con-  fused  to  subscribe  to  the  Aagsbnrg  ConCaa- 

'     '    ,Yol.  i.,  book  ii.,  ch.  ziii.,i>.  441,  dtc.  sioo,  and  presented  s  separate  one  called 


(It)  (Amonjr  these  states,  beaidea  Straa-  Tetr^polUanay  (that  of  the  four  dtki).   But 

borg  wbero  Wolfg4tng  FMctuSy  Capito,  all  these  were  persuaded  by  Bucefj  to  aub- 

aad  Msrfm  Buctr  were  entirely  on  Zwin-  acriba  to  the  Augabarg  confession,  and  to 

gU*9  aide,  were  the  following :  Reutlingcn,  accept  the    Wittemberg  agreement.      In 

vHbere  the  pastor  Ccmrcd  Herman  was  of  Strasbnrg  espeeiaHy,  the  Hefbrmed  loat  all 

Zmmgi^s  epinioo ;  Ulm,  where  the  preach-  public  omces,  afier  the  contests  of  Jerome 

m  Commd  Scmius,  and  Constance,  where  Zanckhu  with  John  Morhack,  John  Siurm^ 

Amhrote  BUfttr  adhered  to  Bucer ;  Anga-  and  John  Papjnu ;  and  their  commanity  at 

bug,  where  Mortin  Celiariut  and   Wotf-  last  fell  to  the  ground^   See  L8tcher*»  Hi*. 

gaag  MusaUus  adhered  to  the  Reformed  toria  Motomn.,  ?ol.  ii.,  p.  383,  dtc— iSdU.] 
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(wciled  witii  Lidker.  The  other  churches  that  revoked  from  the  Romnb 
fontiS,  had  either  embraced  openly  the  sentiments  of  Luther^  or  were 
compoeed  of  persona  of  diverse  sentiments,  who  may  be  considered  as  of 
neither  party.  And  within  these  narrow  limits,  the  church  collected  by 
the  efforts  of  ZwhugU^  would  perhaps  have  remained  stationary,  had  not 
Johm  Cahrin  arisen.  For  as  the  Swiss  are  contented  with  their  own  coun. 
trjf  and  not  solicitous  to  extend  their  empire,  so  they  seemed  not  anxious 
for  the  extension  of  their  chuirch.(20)        • 

§  10.  In  this  first  age  of  the  Ref^Hined  church,  no^iing  else  separated 
it  from  the  Lutheran,  but  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord^s  supper : 
out  of  which  arose  another,  respecting  the  person  cf  Jesus  Christy  which 
however  the  whole  Lutheran  church  never  made  its  own  controversy. 
For  when  the  Swabian  divines  in  their  disputes  y[ith  the  Swiss,  drew  an 
argument  in  proof  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  in 
the  sacred  supper,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the  divine 
attributes  (ommpresenct  in  particular)  to  the  hunum  nature  of  Christ,  in 
consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union  ;(21)  the  Swiss,  to  meet  this  argu* 


(30)  f  Dr.  M$»ktim  h  ttiH  bUnded  by  bn 
Iheoiy  oftbeofMfMitofthelUformad  cburcb ; 
on  wbjchremarkf  were  made  in  notes  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  chapter.  He  seema  moreover  in 
this  aectkm,  to  repreaent  what  he  caUa  the 
Reformed  dmrch  aa  being  originally  a  little 
echiamatic  bod^  of  Hehetiana,  beaded  by 
Zwingle  and  a  few  other  obatinate  men  whoae 
influence  did  not  extend  far,  while  the  masa 
of  tboae  who  forsook  the  Romish  church 
were  disposed  to  follow  after  Luther.  Thia 
acbismatie  body  was  also  lonff  held  in  check 
by  the  Lutbeiuis,  and  aoTerJ  portions  of  it 
had  been  actually  reclaimed,  wben  John  CtU- 
vm  arose,  infuaed  into  it  some  new  errors, 
and  apread  it  far  and  wide  in  many  countries. 
S«ch  is  the  view  eiven  by  Mosbeim.  But 
the  truth  is»  that  v^e  the  Refonnation  was 
goinff  on,  aimoUaneousIy,  in  most  countries 
of  Elorope,  under  different  leaders,  all  ac- 
toated  by  a  similar  zeal  for  detecting  and  ex- 
posing the  errors  of  the  Romiah  church, 
when  the  popiah  doctrine  of  transubstanti^ 
tion  came  onder  their  roTiew,  it  waa  gener- 
ally seen  to  be  absurd  and  untenable.  But 
when  Luther'a  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject,  by  some  of  his  associates  that  were 
In  advance  of  him  on  this  point,  he  could  see 
BO  objection  to  admitting  ^  real  or  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  encharist ;  and  he 
.  would  therefore  tolerate  no  other  change  in 
Ihia  doctrine  bat  the  snbstitotion  of  anuub- 
MUmtimium  instead  of  transuhstasUiaiicfn, 
This  led  lo  bitter  contention,  and  to  actual 
schism  among  ihe  reformers.  Luther  would 
hold  no  fellowship  with  such  as  denied  the 
real  presence ;  and  ao  great  was  his  influence 
and  authority,  that  he  actually  arrested  the 
progress  of  reformation  at  thia  point  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Germany.  But  in  aH 
other  countries,  with  the  excq^tion  of  SwedM 


and  Denmark,  he  could  not  arrest  it  Honeo 
the  Swiss,  tbo  French,  the  Belgians,  the  En|^ 
lish,  and  the  Scotch,  severallv  set  up  tbeit 
reformed  national  churches,  ail  independent 
of  each  other,  and  actually  differing  in  sev- 
eral minor  pointa,  yet  all  with  one  voice  dio- 
casding  both  the  popish  and  the  Lotheran 
doctrine  concerning  the  eucharist — As  for 
John  Cahin,  he  was  at  the  head  of  only  a 
portion  of  the  Swiss  church,  but  he  possessed 
such  talents  and  wisdom  aa  procured  him  ao 
influence  among  all  Protestants,  g^ter  than 
that  of  any  other  man  then  OB  the  ataffo.  Tet 
he  did  litile  directly  to  fxtemd  the  Reformar 
tion  into  other  countriea.  He  rather  enlight- 
ened the  communitiea  ahreadjr  reformed,  and 
brought  them  to  greater  uniformity  in  doo 
trines  and  discipline.  Indeed  most  of  the 
national  churches  except  the  Lutheran,  enk- 
braced  aubstantially  his  doctrinal  viewsi. 
Even  the  Lutherans  began  to  make  advancea 
towards  them,  when  opposition  wss  raised 
by  the  strenuous  sdherents  to  LuthorVcreedt 
and  after  violent  internal  commotions  the  La> 
theran  church  succeeded  m  purging  itself  of 
neariy  eveiy  vestige  of  Calvinism. — Tr.] 

(21)  [Especially  BrenHuM  and  James  An- 
drea ;  the  former  in  his  Sententia  de  libelle 
Bulhngeri,  Tubingen,  1661,  4to,  and  atti 
more  largely,  in  his  book  de  penonah  i^ione, 
et  de  divina  maiestate  Christi ;  aa  also  in 
his  Recognitio  doctrina  de  vera  majestaio 
Christi,  Tubingen,  1664,  4to,  and  Antbrem 
m  hia  Assertio  de  persona  et  unione,  166fr, 
4to.  Also  in  the  Conference  of  Maulbromi 
in  1664«  this  subject -wm  much  discussed; 
and  the  Tubingen  divinea  publiahed  in  1666, 
their  Declaratio  et  Coiifessio  majestatis 
Chriati.  Christopher  drke  of  Wurtembeig. 
sent  this  production  of  his  divines  to  Augns^ 
nw.  the  eUctor  of  Saxony,  and  repealed  him 
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^taeiit,  denied  tiie  communication  of  tlie  divine  properties  to  the  human  na« 
tare  of  Christ ;  and  opposed,  in  particular,  the  omnipresence  of  the  num 
Christ.  Hence  originated  the  very  troublesome  controversy  respecting  the 
4»mmumtation  of  aUributes,  and  the  ubiqwi^f  as  the  Swiss  termed  it ;  which 
produced  so  many  books  and  subtile  disquisitions  and  so  many  mutual 
culminations.  During  this  period  the  Swiss  in  general  followed  the  opin- 
ion of  Zwmgle  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  which  differed  from  that  of 
Cahmu  For  this  fether  of  the  Swiss  church  believed,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  only  represeiU  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  are  signs  and  emblems 
•of  the  blessings  procured  for  the  human  race  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore,  that  Christians  derived  no  other  benefit  from  comiog  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  thati  that  of  meditation  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  or,  as  the 
patrons  of  this  sentiment  used  to  express  themselves,  the  Lord^s  supper  is 
tmang  htU  a  memorial  of  Ckrist,{22)  Martin  Bucer,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
laboured  to  correct  and  amend  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper,  and  to 
make  it  appear  more  like — ^nay  actually  allied,  to  that  of  Luther.  But  the 
remembrance  of  Zvringle  was  too  fresh,  to  allow  the  Swiss  to  be  drawn  off 
firom  his  opinion. 

§  11.  The  Reformed  church  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect,  whcD 
John  Calvin  in  the  year  1541,  returned  to  Geneva  from  which  he  had  been 
driven,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  the  new  Genevan  church,(23)  as 
well  as  vast  influence  in  the  republic.  He  was  of  Noyon  in  France,  and 
a  man  with  wl^m  few  of  his  age  will  bear  any  comparison  for  patient  in. 
dustry,  resolution,  hatred  of  the  Roman  superstition,  eloquence  and  genius. 
Possessing  a  most  capacious  mind,  he  endeavoured  not  only  to  establish 
and  bless  his  beloved  Geneva  with  the  best  regulations  and  institutions,  but 
also  to  make  it  the  mother  and  the  focus  of  light  and  influence  to  the  whole 
Reformed  church,  just  as  Wittemberg  was  to  the  Lutheran  community,-*- 
from  which  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  Reformed  church  $  in  short,  his  aim 
was  to  shape  this  whole  church  after  the  model  and  patterii  of  that  of  Ge- 
neva. This  was  truly  a  great  undertaking,  and  one  not  unworthy  of  a  great 
mind ;  and  it  was  an  unc^rtaking,  no  small  part  of  which  he  actually  accom- 
plished, by  his  perseverance  and  untiring  zeal.  In  the  flrst  place  there, 
fore,  by  his  writings,  his  epistles,  and  other  means,  he  induced  very  many 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  to  emigrate  from  France,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  settle  at  Geneva ;  and  others  in  great  numbers  took  journeys 
to  Geneva,  merely  to  see  and  hear  so  great  a  man.  In  the  next  place,  he 
persuaded  the  senate  of  Geneva  in  1558,  to  establish  an  academy  at  Ge- 
neva, in  which  he  and  his  colleague  Theodore  Beza^  and  other  men  of  great 
erudition  and  high  reputation  were  the  teachers.     This  new  academy  ac* 

to  get  die  opinion  of  his  divines  respecting  in  various  places,  FOsUrCs  Centuria  i.  Epis- 

It    But  these  found  much  to  set  aside  in  this  tolar.  theol.  Refonnatoruin,  p.  355,  362,  &c. 

doctrine,  which  they  regarded  as  novel  and  [See  above,  p.  54,  note  (2). — Tr.] 

dangerous.    See  Hutter't  Concordia  con-  (23)  Calvin  was  in  fact  superintendent  at 

con,  p.  49,  dec.,  61,  dec. — ScU."]  Geneva;  for  he  presided  till  nis  death,  over 

(2S)  That  this  was  Ztnngle't  real  opinion  the  hody  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  Consistoty 

leipectBig  the  sacred  supper,  is  demonstrated  or  ecclesiastical  ^judicatory.   But  when  dyins, 

by  nnroeroos  proofs,  in  the  Museum  Helveti-  he  proved,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  commit 

com,  lorn.  L,  p.  485,  dec.,  490 ;  tom.  iii.,  p.  to  one  man  perpetaalW  an  office  of  so  much 

081.     I  will  adduce  only  one  short  sentence  authority.     See  Jae.  Spori't  Histoire  do  Ge- 

from  his  book  de  Baptismo,  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  neve,  tomo  ii.,  p.  Ill,  dec.     And  therefore, 

ii.,  p.  85.     Coena  Dominica  non  alidd,  quam  after  him,  the  Genevan  church  had  no  stand- 

£0Mai€iiMnaliofn«  nomen  meretur.  Compare,  ing  x>residem. 
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quired  in  »  diort  time  so  much  d^tiM^tion  and  gbiy,  in  coneeeuenee  of  hn 
teachers,  that  students  eagerly  repaired  to  it  in  great  numbers,  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  pursuit  of  sacred  as  wdl 
as  civil  learning.  By  these  his  pupils  Cahin  enlarged  every  where  the 
Reformed  church,  and  recommended  and  propagated  his  own  sentiments,  to 
more  than  one  nation  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1564 ;  but  his  institutions  con. 
tinned  vigorous  after  his  decease,  and  the  academy  of  Geneva  in  particular, 
flourished  under  Theodore  Beza,  no  less  than  under  CtOvm  himsel£,(24) 

§  12.  The  tiieology  taught  by  Zwingk,  was  altered  by  Calvm,  princi- 
pally  m  three  respects.  <I.)  Zwingle  assigned  to  civil  rulers  full  wad  ab- 
solute power  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  and,— what  many  censure  him 
for, — subjected  the  ministers  of  religion  entirely  to  their  authority.  He 
moreover  did  not  object  to  a  gradation  of  offices  among  religious  teachers, 
nor  to  a  standing  superior  over  the  ministers  of  parishes.  But  Cahnn 
circmnscribed  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  within 
narrow  limits;  and  maintained  that  the  church  ought  to  be  fre^  and  inde- 
pendent, and  to  govern  itself,  by  means  of  bodies  of  presbyters,  synods, 
and  conventions  of  presbyters,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  church ;  yet 
leaving  to  the  magistrate  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  an  external 

travelling  tfaroag^  Genevt,  to  remain  tbtvt 
and  aid  them  in  settipg  up  the  new  church. 
But  in  the  year  1688,  great  dissension  arose 
in  Geneva ;  and  Calvin  and  his  assistant 
Fardl,  severely  inveighed  from  the  pulpit 
against  the  conduct  of  the  council,  which 
resolved  to  introduce  the  ceremonies  sgi^ed 
on  at  Bern,  m  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  to  reject  those  which 
these  ministers  wished  to  have  adopted :  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  Calvin  and  FareH 
were  banished  from  the  republic.  Calvm 
now  spent  a  considerable  time,  as  a  preacher 
and  a  profeasor  at  Strasbu^ ;  where  he  lived 
in  ffreat  intimacy  with  Bvcir  and  Cmpiio, 
and  with  them  very  strenuously  defmided 
the  cause  of  Uie  Protestants  in  GermMMXf, 
both  orally  and  in  his  writings.  But  in  tbo 
year  1641,  at  the  repeated  and  pressing  in- 
vitations of  the  Genevans,  he  returned  to 
them  again,  and  there  officiated  vrith  great 
perseverance,  zeal,  prudence,  and  diainter- 
estedness,  till  his  death  in  the  year  1564. 
His  great  talents  and  virtues  were  shaded 
by  the  love  of  control,  by  a  want  of  tender- 
ness, and  by  passionate  rigour  against  the 
erring.  His  works  have  been  published  m 
nine  volumes,  folio ;  among  which,  his  In- 
stitutes of  the  Christian  religion,  and  his 

ezeffetical   writings,   are   most   -valued. 

Sckl,  His  life  was  written  by  Bexm,  and 
is  prefixed  to  his  LeUers.  See  also  iftd- 
dUUm's  Evangelical  Biography,  vol.  i.,  p.  1, 
dec.  E,  Waterman's  Memoires  of  J.  Calvin, 
Hartford,  1813,  8vo;  Beta's  Life  of  Calvin, 
translated  hj  Ft.  Sihson,  with  copious  notes 
by  an  American  editor,  Philad.,  1838,  12mo; 
and  Baku's  Dictionary,  art.  Co/etn.— Tr.l 


(24)  The  wise  and  vigorous  conduct  of 
CaMn  in  the  church  and  in  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  is  elucidated  with  many  documents 
never  before  pblished,  by  the  learned  man 
who  republished  with  enlargements,  Joe. 
Span**  Histoire  de  Geneve,  1730,  4to 
and  8vo.  See  torn,  ii.,  p.  87,  &c.,  p^  100, 
du:.,  and  other  passages.  [Calvin  was  not 
the  first  reformer  of  Geneva,  but  William 
FareU  a  zealous  clergyman  of  Dauphine, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  with  acceptence 
there  as  early  as  tlie  year  1532,  but  was 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  instigation  of 
^  bishop.  His  successor,  Anihmy  Fi-o- 
wuntf  met  the  same  fate.^  But  as  the  inter- 
nal atate  6f  the  city  became  changed,  and 
the  council,  which  ikd  hitherto  been  on  the 
side  of  the  bishop,  abandoned  him,  and  he 
left  the  city  in  1633,  the  two  preachers  were 
recalled;  and  they,  in  connexion  with  a  third 
PHer  Viret,  gathered  a  numerous  church  in 
Geneva ;  so  that  in  the  year  1635,  the  ref- 
ormation became  supported  by  the  council 
Tet  the  full  organixation  and  establishment 
of  the  church  was  the  work  of  Jo^  Calvin. 
lie  was  bom  in  the  year  1609 ;  and  in  his 
studies  connected  law  with  theolosy,  study- 
ing tho  former  at  the  command  of  ms  father, 
and  the  latter  from  his  own  choice  \  and  from 
MeUhior  Volmcar,  a  German  and  professor  of 
Greek  at  Bourges,  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
theology,  and  publicly  professed  the  reformed 
doctrine,  which  he  spread  in  France  with  all 
diligence.  His  name  soon  became  known 
in  Switzerland  as  well  as  France;  and 
Fardl  and  Vvra  besought  him,  as  he  was 
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care  over  it :  in  short,  he  introduced  at  Geneva,  and  he  eDdeavoure4  to 
introduce  throughout  the  Reformed  church,  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  is  called  PreshyUrian ;  for  he  did  not  allow  of  bishops  and 
gradations  among  ministers,  but  maintained,  that  {jure  divino)  by  divine 
appointment,  they  ought  all  to  be  on  a  level,  or  be  equals.  He  therefore 
established  at  Geneva  a  judicatory  or  consisUfry^  composed  ^ruling  eldert 
or  lay  presbyters,  and  teaching  elders;  and  he  assigned  to  them  great  pow- 
er.  He  also  established  conventions  or  synods :  and  in  these  Consistories 
and  synods,  he  caused  laws  to  be  enacted  relating  to  religious  matters. 
He  also  among  other  things,  reinstated  the  ancient  discipline,  by  which  of« 
fenders  were  excluded  from  the  church.  All  these  thinffs  were  effected, 
widi  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  senate. — (11.)  To  facilitate  a 
pacification  with  the  Lutherans,  he  substituted  in  place  of  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  another  doctrine  in  appearance 
nK>re  like  that  of  htUherf  indeed  not  greatly  differing  from  it.  For  while 
Zwingle  admitted  only  a  symbolical  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  supper,  and  promised  no  other  benefit  from  its  cele- 
bration, than  the  calling  to  mind  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  pro- 
cured by  that  death ;  Calvin  admitted  a  sort  of  spiritual  presence ;  that  is, 
he  held  that  the  regenerate,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  do  become  united  in  a 
certain  way  to  the  man  Christ,  and  from  this  union  receive  an  increase  of 
spiritual  kfe.  And  as  he  used  the  phraseology  of  LiUher  on  this  subject, 
and  acknowledged  among  other  things,  that  divine  grace  was  conferred  and 
sealed  by  the  sacred  supper,  he  was  thought  by  many  to  believe  in  what  is 
called  impanationy  or  to  agree  very  nearly  with  Luther, {2b)    According  to 


(25)  See  FUalinU  Centaria  i.  EpistoUr. 
Tbeolog.  Refonnator.,  torn,  i.,  p.  356,  260, 
tWS,  2&,  ^.  Lettres  de  Calvin  k  Mr. 
Jac.  de  Falaise,  published  a  few  yean  aince 
at  Amsterdam,  p.  84,  86.  Calvin  himself 
wrote  to  Bucer,  (in  FUslin,  1.  c,  p.  263), 
tbu  he  approved  of  hii  sentiment.  Perhsps 
be  leoeived  hit  own  opinion  from  Bucer, 
See  JTof.  Bemgn.  BossueVt  Hiatoire  des  va^ 
riatioDS  dee  Eg^ses  Protestants,  tome  ii.,  p. 
8,  dec,  p.  14,  19.  Courayer'B  Ezamen  des 
defaats  des  Theologiens,  tome  ii.,  p.  72,  dec., 
n^  endeaTonrs  to  show,  that  CweiVt  sen- 
tanente  respecting  the  Lord's  sapper  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Roman 
(Tatholies.  But  he  is  in  general  very  ob- 
scure on  the  subject,  and  does  not  express 
himself  uniformly ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertaio  his  real  opinion.  [*<The  term 
iatpaiULtion  (which  signifies  here  Hb^prcM" 
tme  of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  in 
or  mtk  the  bread,  that  is  there  exhibited) 
smounts  to  what  is  called  Con»ubtlantiutum. 
It  was  a  modification  of  the  monstrous  doc- 
tiine  of  TratutibsUiniiaiion^  first  invented  by 
seme  of  the  disciples  of  Berenger,  who  had 
not  a  mbid  to  break  all  measures  with  the 
church  of  itome,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Luther  and  his  followers,  who,  in  reality, 
oisdeaad  work  of  it.  For,  in  order  to  give 
it  some  ^int  air  of  possibility,,  and  to  main- 

Vol.  IIL— Y 


tain  it  as  well  as  they  could,  they  fell  into  a 
wretched  scholastic  jargon  about  the  nature 
of  tubttances,  ntbtiMUnceSf  altribuieM,  yrcp- 
erticMj  and  accidentt,  that  did  infinite  nu** 
chief  to  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  goa- 
pel  theology,  whose  beautiful  simplici^  it 
was  adapted  to  destroy.  The  very  same 
perplexity  and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling, 
sophistical,  and  unintelliffible  logic,  that 
reigned  m  the  attempts  of  t£e  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Tranmhttan- 
HaHo%  were  visible  in  the  controversial  wri- 
tings of  the  Lntherans  in  behalf  of  Consuh' 
ftantiationt  or  ImpttnaHon.  The  latter  had, 
indeed,  one  absuraity  less  to  maintain  ;  but 
being  obliged  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  in- 
tuitive evidence,  and  unchangeable  truth, 
that  the  Mme  body  can  be  in  many  places 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  consequently 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  darkest  and 
most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools.  The 
modem  Lntherans  are  grt>wn  somewhat 
wiser  in  this  respect;  at  least,  they  seem 
less  zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  Uie 
tenet  in  question.*' — Macl.  The  Lutherans 
of  the  present  day,  wisely  reject  the  opinion 
of  Luther,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  symboli- 
cal books.  Thus  Brettsehneider  writes,  in 
1819,  (Entwickelung,  dtc,  p.  716),  **The 
modem  systematic  divines  either  change,^- 
as  dor  Zecharia,  Reinhard,  Storr, — the  pii». 
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Zwinglt^s  opinion^  all  Christians  whatsoever,  whether  regenerate  or  in  their 
sins,  can  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  but  according  to 
Cahiny  none  can,  except  the  regenerate  and  the  holy.  (III.)  The  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  an  ahiolute  decree  of  Gk>d  respecting  the  salvation  of 
men,  which  was  unknown  to  Zwingle,  was  inculcated  by  Calvin :  that  is, 
he  taught,  that  God  had  no  other  ground  for  his  electing  some  persons 
from  all  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  cmd  appointing  others  to  everlasting 
punishments,  except  his  own  pleasure,  or  his  most  free  and  sovereign  will. 

§  13.  ThQ  first  of  these  three  doctrines,  neither  Calvin  nor  his  disciples 
could  persuade  all  the  Reformed  churches  to  adopt ;  for  instance,  the  Ger- 
roans,  the  English,  and  even  the  Swiss :  yet  he  persuaded  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  Sbotch,  and  some  others.  The  Swiss  would  by  no  means  allow 
the  form  of  church  government  established  by  Ztoingkf  and  the  preroga- 
tives  of  the  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  changed.  And  on 
the  two  other  points,  there  was  very  warm  debate  in  Switzerland  for  a  long 
time.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  Bern,  &c.,  were  utterly  averse  to 
parting  with  the  doctrine  they  had  learned  from  Zwingle  respecting  the 
sacred  supper.  (26)  Nor  were  they  easily  persuaded  to  admit  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestinatian,  among  the  doctrines  of  the  church. (27) 
Tet  by  the  perseverance,  the  high  reputation,  and  the  prudence  of  Ccuvin^ 
afler  very  warm  altercations,  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Swiss 
was  effected,  first  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  in  1549  and  1554,  and 
afterwards  in  regard  to  predestination.(2d)  After  this,  his  pupils  were 
80  successful  as  gradually  to  bring  nearly  the  whole  Reformed  church  to 
embrace  his  new  opinions :  to  which  event,  his  own  writings  contributed 
not  a  little.(29) 

§  14.  Let  us  next  survey  the  countries,  in  which  the  Reformed  religion 
as  shaped  by  Calvin,  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence.  Among 
the  German  princes,  Frederic  III.  elector  Palatine,  in  the  year  1560,  sub. 
stituted  followers  of  Calvin^s  doctrines  in  place  of  the  Lu^eran  teachers 
whom  he  removed,  and  ordered  his  subjects  to  receive  the  rites  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Grenevans.(dO)  His  successor  Lewis,  in  the  year  1576,  rescind, 
ed  the  acts  of  his  father  and  restored  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  its  former 
dignity  and  authority.  But  tliis  fell  again,  on  the  accession  of  John  Cas- 
imir  to  the  government  of  the  Palatine  countries  in  1583 ;  for  he  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed  with  his  deceased  fttther(31)  Frederic 

■entia  realis  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  1»  ad  Leibnitium,  published  bj  Kapp^  p.  24, 

into  a  pnBsentia  operativa,  a  pretence  of  25,  41,  contends  that  there  is  no  longer  aaj 

Christ,  not  in  substance,  but  in  operation;  one  among  the  Refonned,  who  holds  to  Zimii. 

or  they  deny  altogether, — m\h  Henie,  Ecker'  gle^t  opinion  respecting  the  Lord*s  supper. 

mmtn^DeWetietWegicheidery — the  presence  out  it  is  ceruin,  there  are  many  such: 

of  the  celestial  body  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  and  at  the  present  day,  his  opinion  has  in  a 

Biamtained  by  the  ancients." — Tr.}  sense  revived,  in  England,  m  Switzerland, 

(26)  See  FiitlirCa  Centuria  Epistolar.,  p.  and  in  other  countries. 

964.    Museum  Helvet.,  tom.  i.,  p.  490 ;  torn.  (30)  Henry  AUing's  Historia  Ecclea.  Pal- 

T.,  p.  479,  483,  490;  tom.  ii.,  p.  79,  &c.  atina;  in  Lud.  Chritt  Micffa  MonumenU 

(27)  See  Museum  Helveticum«  tom.  ii.,  p.  PaUtina,  tom.  i.,  p.  223,  dee  Vucker^  Hit- 
105,  107,  117.  Dan,  Gerda,  Miscellanea  toria  Motuum,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  it.,  cap.  ir.,  p. 
OrSoingens.  nova,  tom.  ii.,  p.  476,  477.  I  125.  SaUg'i  Nistorie  der  Augsbuxs.  Con- 
omit  the  common  writers,  as  Ruchaty  Hot-  fession,  vol.  iii.,  book  ix.,  ch.  v.,  p.  483,  dec. 
iinger,  dec.  (31)  [In  the  original,  it  is  not/«Mer,  but 

(28)  See  the  Consensus  Genev.  et  Tigu-  hrother:  which  is  a  manifest  error  of  the 
rmor.,  in  CalviiCa  Opuscula,  f).  754,  dec.  press.    Tot  John  Cottmir  was  Bot  the  broth* 

f 20)  Don.  Em,  Jabhmky,  in  his  Episto-    or  of  Frederic  III.,  but  hit  wm.— iSdUJ 
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*IIL,  and  it  was  necessary  a^in  to  give  Cahrinism  the  pre-emkieDce.(93) 
From  that  time  onward,  the  Palatine  church  held  the  second  rank  among 
the  Reformed  churches ;  and  it  possessed  such  inAience  over  the  others, 
that  the  religious  instructions  composed  for  its  use  by  Zechariah  VrmmUf 
and  denominated  the  Heidelberg  CatecMsm,  were  received  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  body.(dd)  In  the  republic  of  Bremen,  Albert  Hardenberg  a 
friend  of  Melandhony  in  the  year  1556,  first  attempted  to  propagate  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  Liord's  supper.  And  although  his  at- 
tempt  for  the  present  was  unsuccessBil,  and  he  was  expelled  the  ci^,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold  the  Bremensians  from  uniting  with  the  Reform- 
ed churdi  towards  the  close  of  the  century.(34)  In  what  manner  other 
portions  of  the  German  population  were  gradually  brought  to  relish  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  must  be  learned  from  those  who  undertake  to  write  a 
full  history  of  Christianity. 

§  15.  The  first  among  the  French  who  abandoned  the  Romish  religion, 
are  commonly  called  Lutherans,  by  the  writers  of  those  times :  and  from 
this  name  and  some  other  circumstances,  the  inference  has  been  drawn, 
that  they  were  all  believers  in  LtUher^s  doctrines  and  averse  firom  those  of 
the  Swiss. (35)  To  me  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mixed  company  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  persons.  The  vicinity  however  of  Greneva,  Lausanne,  and 
other  cities  which  embraced  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  astonishing  zeal  of  Calvin,  Farell,  Bexa  and  others,  in  foster, 
ing,  encouraging,  and  multipl3dng  the  opposers  of  the  Romish  see  in 
France,  induced  them  all  before  tli^  middle  of  the  century  arrived,  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Genevans.  By  their  ene- 
mies they  were  contumeliously  denominated  Huguenots:  the  origin  of  . 
which  appellation  is  uncertain.  They  were  however  tossed  by  various 
tempests  and  misfortunes,  and  endured  greater  calamities  and  sufierings 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Protestant  church ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
they  could  number  exalted  princes  and  nobles  of  the  nation,  among  their 
party.(d6)  Even  the  peace  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  in  1576, 
proved  the  commencement  of  a  most  destructive  civil  war ;  in  which  the 
very  powerful  &mily  of  (juise,\)e\ng  set  on  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  endeav- 
oured to  overthrow  and  extirpate  the  Reformed  religion  together  with  the 
royal  family ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Huguenots,  led  on  by  generals  of 

(82)  AUing;  loe.  ctt,  p.  323,  846.     L&s-  siasticor.  in  ctvitate  Bremenai,  ab  anno  1547, 

eker^  1.  c,  pt.  iii.,  lib.  tl,  p.  234.    Bat  ea-  ad  an.  1661,  tempore  Albert!  Hardenbergii 

pecially  Bunk,  Gotth,  Struve^s  Pfdlaiacbe  anacitatonim,  ex  auibeniicia  monumentia: 

Kircbenhiatorie ;  wbo  baa  learnedly  treated  Groningen,  1766,  4to  ;  also  reprinted  in  bia 

of  tbeaeeTenta,p.  110,  &c.  Scrinium  Antiqnar.  aeu  No?s  Miscellaa. 

(33)  On  ihe  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Cat-  Groningenaea,  torn,  v.,  pt.  i.    See  aUo  tbe 

ecbtam  and  Confession,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Kbck-  Brem-und  Verdiscbe  Bibliotbek,  vol.  iii.,  pt 

ff**  Bibiiotbeca  Tbeol.  SymboUcs,  p.  603  iii.,  no.  6.— ScA/.] 

and  306  [axMl  especiallv  bia  Catecbetical  Hia-        (36)  See  LoMcher't  Hiatoria  Motuum,  pi. 

toiy  of  tbe  Reformed  cbnrebea;  in  wbicb  il,  cap.  vi.,  p.  46.     SaUg's  Hiatorie  der. 

be  treats  panicnlarly  of  tbe  biatory  of  tbe  Augsbuig.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  book  v.tcb.  v. 

Heidefbeig  (Tateebism ;  Jena,  1766,  8vo. —  and  yi.,  p.  190,  dec. 
SekL2  (36)  See  Hiatoire  Ecclea.  dea  Eglisea 

(84)  SaUg,  loe.  ctt,  pt.  iii.,  book  z.,  cb.  Reform^  an  Royaume  de  France,  in  tbree 

T.,  p.  716,  and  cb.  ri.,  p.  776,  dec.    Lds-  Tolomea,  Antwerp,    1680,   8vo,  wbicb  is 

eker,  loe.  cit.,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  ch.  ▼.,  p.  134,  commonly  aacribed  to  Theodore  Beza.    Tbe 

and  pC  iii.,  lib.  ti.,  cb.  vii.,  p.  276.     Gerdes,  writers  on  tbe  Gallic  cbnrcb  and  iu  Confea- 

Historia  renorati  Evangelii,  torn,  iii.,  p.  167  aion  of  faitb,  are  enumerated  by  Kpchm^ 

fiBi  e^MciaHy  bb  Hiatoria  Motnum  Bcde-  Bibliotbeea  Tbeol.  Symbolic0,  p.  233,  dec. 
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Ae  highest  rank,  knight  for  their  religion  and  their  kings  with  various  sue* 
cetB.  These  horrihb  commotions,  in  which  both  parties  committed  many 
acts  tiiat  posterity  must  ever  reprobate,  were  at  leiigth  terminated  by  the 
prudence  and  heroism  of  Henry  IV.  The  king  himself,  perceiving  that  his 
throne  would  sever  be  firm  and  stable  if  he  persevered  in  spuming  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontiff,  forsook  the  Reformed  religion  and  embraced  the  old 
faith ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  published  the  ^ct  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  in 
which  he  gave  to  the  Reformed  who  he  saw  could  not  be  subdued,  full  lib* 
erty  to  worship  Grod  in  their  own  way,  and  likewise  the  greatest  security 
that  was  po8sib]e.(d7) 

ckMe  of  which  the  people  publicly  marched 
into  the  city.  In  the  same  year,  the  Proi- 
etitanta  held  their  first  national  synod  private- 
ly at  Paris ;  and  there  adopted  a  confession 
of  faith,  catechism,  snd  dueotory  for  wor- 
ship, composed  by  Calvin s  and  likewise 
formed  a  system  of  church  government. 
Their  doctnnes  were  strictly  Calvinistic; 
their  worship  very  simple,  and  almost  without 
written  forms ;  and  their  system  of  govern- 
ment  entirely  Presbyterian.  Single  cnurohee 
were  governed  by  Consistariest  (Sessiooa), 
eompraed  of  the  pastors  and  ruling  elders, 
many  of  whom  were  noblemen.  I^m  the 
Consistories,  lay  appeals  to  the  CoUomdu 
or  C^t«M,  (Pre^yteries),  composed  of  pas- 
ters and  elders  deputed  from  the  Conststoriea, 
and  meeting  twice  a  year.  From  these  Col- 
loquies, there  were  appeals  to  the  Provincial 
Synodsy  composed  of  all  the  Colloquies  in  a 
province  and  meeting  once  a  year.  Natianf 
id  Synods  were  compoaed  of  one  pastor  and 
one  elder  from  each  o(  the  16  Provincial 
Synods.  This  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal did  not  meet  regularly,  but  as  occasion 
required  ;  and  at  each  meeting,  some  prov- 
ince ^as  named  to  call  the  next  meetiBg. 
From  A.D.  1569  to  the  year  1659,  there 
were  29  National  Synoda  holden;  which 
heard  appeals,  answered  cases  of  conscience, 
revised  tneir  rules  and  regulations,  and  trans- 
acted various  concerns  o(  the  whole  body. 
(See  their  acts  pubUshed  by  John  Quick^  en- 
titled Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata,  Lon- 
don, 1692, 2  vols.  foiy-Frands  II.,  a  youth 
of  16,  and  feeble  both  in  body  and  mind,  suc- 
ceeded his  iather  Henry  II.  in  1559.  His 
mother  Catharine  de  mediciSf  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, all  decided  Catholics,  in  fact  ruled  the 
nation,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  the  Refor- 
mation. The  king  of  Navarre^  the  prinoe 
of  Condi,  the  admiral  CoHgni^  and  others 
friendly  to  the  Protestants,  conspired  to  ove#- 
throw  the  power  of  the  Guises  i  but  they 
were  betrayed,  and  thus  involved  themselves 
and  all  the  Frotestante  in  persecution.  Manr 
perished ;  numbers  fled  the  country  ;  axii 
still  more  were  imprisoned,  robbed  of  their 
pieperty,  and  variously  harassed,  during  tbs 


(37)  Elias  BenoU,  Histoire  de  TEdit  de 
Nantes,  tome  i.,  livr.  ii.,  p.  200,  dec.  Gair. 
Darnells  Histeire  de  France,  tome  iz.,  p. 
409,  du:.,  of  the  last  Paris  edition.  Boulay's 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  vi.,  the  whole 
volume.  [For  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  France,  till  the 
death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547,  see  note  (60), 
p»  47,  dec.,  of  this  volume.  During  ths 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  son  and  auccessor  of 
Francis f  or  from  1547  to  1559,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Reformed  vraa  still  mora  syste- 
matic, determined,  and  unsparing.  In  1551, 
the  civil  courts  were  required  to  co-operate 
with  the  apiritual,  and  to  exterminate  all 
heretics.  The  estates  of  all  emigrants  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  were  to  be  confiscated. 
No  books  whatever  might  be  imported  finom 
any  Protestant  country ;  and  to  print,  or  sell, 
or  possess  Protestant  books,  was  madie  penaL 
Many  were  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  In 
1555,  the  civil  couru  were  forbidden  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  all  ma- 
•  pstrates  were  to  execute  the  decisions  of 
ue  latter.  The  parliament  of  Pans  refused 
to  register  this  decree ;  and  made  a  noUe 
remonstrance  to  the  king.  In  1557,  the 
king  appointed  commissioners,  to  aid  the 
bisluyps  in  exterminating  all  heretics ;  but  the 

Krliament  refused  to  register  this  decree. 
1558,  cardinal  Lorrain,  with  the  consent 
of  the  king,  established  a  Kmited  Inquisition. 
But  several  of  the  courts  still  favoured  and 
protected  the  Protestants;  and  the  king 
suounoned  a  meeting  called  a  mercurial; 
and  learning  that  a  number  of  his  jud^  se- 
cretly favoured  the  Reformers,  he  impnaoned 
several  of  them,  and  one  was  put  to  deaUi. 
But  amid  all  their  persecutions,  the  Protest- 
ants multiplied  greatly,  during  thia  reign. 
Two  princssof  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  prinoe  of  Condi,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  their  friends 
snd  snppinten.  Hence  they  set  up  churches 
every  where,  had  remilar  preachers,  and  sta- 
ted though  generaUy  secret  meetings  for 
worship.  In  1559,  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Condi  encouraged  and  attend- 
ed meetings  of  some  thousands  for  worship, 
hiaBiMdoWBesrP8iis»mopenday;  atthe 
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f  Id,  The  Scotch  church  honours  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  as  its 
feofider :  and  firom  him  of  coarse  it  received  from  its  commencement  the  doc* 


17  months  of  this  reign.  In  1660,  Charlu 
IX.,  aged  eleven  jcan,  succeeded  his  broth- 
er Fiuicis,  tin  1674.  His  mother  was  re- 
mt.  To  secure  her  power,  she  now  sought 
w  friendship  of  the  king  of  Ntnarre,  and 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  even  listened  her- 
'  self  to  Ptotestant  preachers.  She  needed 
money ;  and  the  states  general  were  assem- 
faied  in  1561 ;  bat  they  did  nothing  but 
wrinffle.  The  Catholics  demanded  the  ex- 
tirpation of  all  heretics-;  and  the  Protestants 
demanded  toleration.  The  court  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  religious  disputes,  releas- 
inff  nhe  imprisoned  Protestants,  and  allowing 
toGuation  to  all  who  would  externally  cen- 
fecrn  to  the  established  religion,  unless  they 
chose  to  quit  the  country.  The  proTincial 
authorities  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  ear- 
ned the  decree  into  effect ;  the  others  would 
not.  In  JuW,  1661,  there  vras  a  fruitless 
conference  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines 
St  Poissy,  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
the  two  religions.  Though  the  country  was 
in  great  disorder,  the  Protestants  were  pros- 
perous, and  continually  multiplying.  To 
prevent  murders  and  seditions,  the  court 
persuaded  the  people  of  both  religions  to 
give  up  their  arms,  and  to  trust  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  In  January, 
1663,  a  national  convention  met  at  St.  Ger- 
main, and  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  private  worship,  till  a 
ffeaeral  council  should  decide  all  religious 
d^Nites.  The  Protestants  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  this ;  but  the  Catholics  were 
outrageous.  Tumults  ensued.  The  king  of 
Nmvarre,  to  gain  an  addition  to  his  territory, 
abandoned  the  Protestants,  and  summoned 
the  duke  of  Guise  to  the  capitol,  to  sup- 
prsM  the  tumults.  He  obeyed;  and  passing 
through  Vassi  in  Champagne,  found  a  Prot- 
estant assembly  holding  worship  in  a  bam. 
Hia  soldiers  commenced  a  quarrel  with  them, 
and  then  murdered  860  of  their  number. 
A  civil  war  now  broke  out.  The  Protest- 
ants made  Orleans  their  headquarters,  and 
had  the  prince  of  Condi  and  admiral  CoHgni 
fat  leaders ;  while  the  Catholics  were  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Gitise^  the  king  of 
Nt!9Mrre,  and  the  constable  Montmorency, 
Much  blood  was  shed,  and  many  towns  taken 
and  mvaged.  The  king  of  Navarre  fell  in 
battle ;  the  duke  of  Ouue  was  assassinated ; 
Montmorency  and  CoTidi  were  both  taken 
prisoners.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Am- 
boise,  Msrch,  1663,  on  the  ground  of  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  the  past,  and  free  toleration 
of  Protestant  worship  in  particular  places 
thraq^KMH  France.    The  treaty  was  dot  well 


observed ;  and  the  Protestants,  finding  the 
court  determined  on  their  ruin,  renew^  the 
war  in  1667,  under  CoUgni  and  the  prince  of 
Condi.  Montmorency  fell,  and  many  other 
noblemen  on  both  sides.  Peace  was  conclu- 
ded early  in  1668,  on  nearly  the  same  terms 
as  before.  But  three  months  after,  hostile 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  court,  caused 
the  war  to  be  renewed  with  increased  vio- 
lence. The  prince  of  Condi  fell  in  battle, 
in  1669 :  but  the  queen  of  NoMtrre,  with 
her  son,  and  the  young  prince  of  Condi^  all 
sealous  Protestants,  now  appeared  in  ^ 
field.  Peace  was  concluded  m  1570,  on  the 
conditions  of  amneaty  for  the  past,  free  tol- 
eration of  the  Protestants  every  where,  a  lim- 
ited right  to  except  against  Catholic  judges, 
and  the  possession  of  four  cities,  (Rochelle, 
Cognac,  MoDtauban,  and  la  Charit6),  for  two 

? rears,  to  be  garrisoned  by  Protestants.  To 
uU  the  Protestants  into  security,  the  court 
now  enforced  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
much  apparent  zeal,  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  young  king  of  Navitrre  and  the 
king's  sister,  and  at  length  drew  ColigrA, 
the  King  of  iVoMfre,  and  the  prince  of  Cmtdi, 
to  appear  at  court  All  this  was  preparatory 
to  the  sssassmation  of  the  Protestants,  by 
order  of  the  king  and  queen  mother,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  eve,  Aug.  22,  1672.  The 
bloodv  scene  began  at  midnight,  at  the  sig- 
nal of  tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  and 
continued  three  days  at  Paris.  VoHgni  waa 
the  first  victhn.  With  him,  five  hundred 
noblemen,  and  about  6,000  other  Protest- 
ants were  butchered  in  Paris  alone.  Orders 
were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
for  a  shnilar  massacre  everywhere.  More 
than  30,000, — some  say  70,000,— perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  royal  assassins :  and  the 
pope  ordered  a  jubilee  throughout  Christen- 
ydom.  The  Protestsnts  were  weakened,  but 
not  destroyed.  Losing  all  confidence  in  the 
ffovemment,  theyentered  into  combinations 
for  their  safety.  The  prince  of  Con^  escaped 
fnm  his  prison,  and  went  to  Germany  to 
form  alliances  in  their  behalf  Charles  IX. 
died  in  1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Henry  III.,  a  dissolute  man,  and  a 
violent  Catholic.  Civil  war  raged  again : 
but  peace  was  conchided  in  1676.  The 
Protestants  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  wor- 
ship everywhere,  except  at  Paris  and  vrithin 
two  miles  of  the  king's  residence.  Courts 
half  Catholics  and  h^f  Protestants,  were  to 
be  estabKshed  in  the  principal  cities;  and 
ten  cautionary  towns  were  to  be  given  them. 
The  Catholics,  dissatisfied  as  usual  with 
concessions  of  liberty  to  the  P^testanta, 
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trinai,  institutioDSy  and  government  of  the  Genevans.  And  m  maintaining 
tlieae  pore  anduncontaminatedyit  ever  has  beenand  still  is, so  zealous, that 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  avenge  with  the  sword  the 
temerity  of  those  who  would  introduce  something  foreign  into  it.(98) — ^In 

stated  n  te  sett  of  their  Mtional  ^ynodi, 
WM  generally  frooi  700  to  800.  Some  of 
these  were  Tastly  large,  and  had  three,  f  9ur» 


oombined  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  oUijged  the  king  to  abrogate  his 
deerees  for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty.  The 
war  was'renewM  in  1677,  and  continued 
with  some  interroptions  till  1680 ;  when  the 
Protestants  were  again  allowed  their  former 
Ubertiea,  and  their  cautionary  towns  for  six 
years.  Bot  in  1684,  the  Catholic  chiefs, 
particularly  the  (Tttuer,  formed  a  league  with 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  for  extenninating  the 
ProtoiCants,  and  transferring  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  fomily  ofGuUe  on  the  demise 
of  the  present  king.  War  was  of  coarse  re- 
newed with  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  king  of  Navdrre  and  the 
prince  of  Condi.  'Ae  Gvitu  and  their  al- 
lies checked  the  Protestants,  but  alienated 
the  king,  who  caused  the  duke  of  Quite  to 
be  assassinated.  Henry  III.  now  found 
himself  so  odious  to  the  Catholic  league,- 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with'the 
king  of  NAVMrre  and  the  Protestants ;  and 
they  generously  supported  him,  till  his  death 
in  1689.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  the  next 
legal  heir  lo  the  crown  of  France,  which  he 
assumed,  with  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  supported  by  all  the  PTOtesunts,  and 
b^  the  CathoUcs  who  adhered  to  the  late 
kmg.  But  the  leaguers  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him ;  and  he  had  to  contend  sereral 
years  for  bis  crown.  At  length  in  1696,  to 
not  a  stop  to  the  civil  wars,  be  professed  the 
Catholic  religion.  Yet  he  gave  free  tolera- 
tion to  hia  Protestant  sulnects.  In  1698,  he 
published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  basis 
of  their  liberties ;  and  by  it,  be  confirmed  to 
tbem  all  the  privileges  ever  before  conceded 
to  tbem ;  gave  them  equal  civil  rights,  and 
equal  privitogea  in  the  universities  and  public 
schools ;  aUowed  them  courts,  half  Protest- 
ant and  half  Catholic,  in  the  principal  cities; 
made  them  eligible  to  all  public  ofbces ;  and 
allowed  th<Bm  to  establish  public  worship,  in 
places  of  a  particular  description,  througoout 
the  realm.  He  also  gave  them  an  annual 
atipend  of  about  40,000  crowns,  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministers.  And  though  the 
Catholics  murmured,  and  eodeavoiued  to 
infringe  upon  their  rights,  Henry  protected 
them  to  the  end  of  his  reisn,  in  1610. — ^The 
number  of  Protestants  in  Fnnce,  during  the 
last  half  of  this  century,  was  supposed  to  be 
from  a  milUon,  to  a  million  ana  a  half.  At 
one  time,  (1671),  they  claimed  to  have  S160 
churches;  but  many  of  them  were  only 
family  ekurckce,  or  the  househokls  of  tho 
neblee.    The  number  of  regular  chwchsa, 


and  even  five  pastors ;  while  others  were 
and  were  k" 


verf  small,  and  were  joined  two  or  three 
together  under  one  pastor.  Tbey  could 
reckon  men  of  great  learning  and  talents 
among  them,  'ftey  were  in  close  feilow- 
ship  with  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  with  tho 
Flemish  Pretestanta.  Their  adherence  ta 
their  creeds  and  also  thoir  discipline,  were 
strict.  Take  an  example.  In  1678,  the 
Consistory  of  Rocbelle  debarred  th^  prince 
of  Condi  the  communion,  because  one  of  his 
ships  had  taken  a  prixe  afier  the  signing  of 
the  last  peace ;  which  he  continued  to  hold 
as  a  lawful  prixe,  because  the  capture  waa 
made  before  the  for^  days  assigned  for  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  bad  expired.  He 
appealed  to  the  National  Synod;  but  it 
decided  against  him.  See  i^uick^e  Sfno- 
dicon,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.  For  the  facta  in  this 
note,  I  am  indebted  chiefly,  to  GigordP9 
history  of  France,  vol.  iii. ;  Qmck's  Syno- 
dicon,  vol.  L,  and  Ingram  Cobbim*e  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  Reformed  church  of  Fsaneo, 
London,  1816.  For  a  more  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial account,  see  Jf  .  Sekroeckk,  Kir> 
chengesch.  seit.  der.  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
289-448.— 7r.] 

(88)  Sa%*<  Histoire  der  Augsburg.  Con- 
fession, vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  403. — [Some 
notice  of  the  first  dawning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  was  given  in  note  (64),  p. 
49,  above.  James  V.  died  in  1642 ;  and 
left  bis  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  only  a 
fow  days  old,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  At 
the  age  of  six  years,  she  was  affianced  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  afUrwards  Franeit 
II. ;  and  was  sent  to  be  edocsted  in  that 
country,  and  did  not  return  to  Scotland  tiU 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1661.  Du- 
ring these  19  years,  Scotland  was  governed 
by  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of  Gniae  wid- 
ow ofJamea  V.,  and  by  a  aeriea  of  regents. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the 
Reformed  doctrines  were  spreading  slowlv, 
vrithout  noise,  and  with  little  direct  oppo«i-. 
tion.  But  in  February,  1646,  cardinal  Jk- 
Um^  the  archbtshep  of  St.  Andrews,  aeised 
and  burned  at  the  stake  Oeorge  Wieh^rt,  a 
Reformed  preacher.  Thia  excited  great  hi- 
dignatien :  and  Norman  Leely^  a  young  no- 
bleman, with  an  armed  force  surprised  aod 
murdered  the  cardinal  in  his  castle,  and  held 
poasession  of  it  fourteen  months.  During 
this  tine  thejofomed  doctrines  were  I 
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England  the  case  was  very  different.     This  nation  never  could  be  per* 
suaded  to  submit  itself  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  Geneva ;  nor  did  it  long 


ed  freely  at  St.  Andrews,  and  among  others, 
by  the  famous  John  Knox.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  St.  Andrews,  Knox  and  most  of  the 
prisonen  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
same  year  Henry  VIII.  died ;  and  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Enffland  went  forward  rapidly, 
under  Edward  Vl.  This  excited  the  Scotch 
to  emulation;  and  several  of  the  nobles 
eoAHraced  the  Reformation.  The  qneen 
dowager,  for  political  reasons,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  treat  the  Protestants  with  indul- 
gence. In  1553,  Edward  VI.  of  England 
died ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Jtforjr* 
r  violent  Catholic,  whose  bloody* persecu- 
tions drove  great  numbers  of  her  subjects 
into  foreign'  countries,  several  of  them  into 
Scotland.  This  also  strei^hened  the  Ref- 
ormation there.  The  Scotish  clergy  pos- 
sessed about  half  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  nobles  were  eager  to  get  their  estates ; 
while  tkev,  ignorsnt  and  dissolute,  were  will- 
ing to  alfow  Protestant  doctrines  to  spread, 
so  long  as  they  could  enjoy  their  revenues. 
In  1564,  the  queen  dowager  was  made  re- 
gent Her  partialities  to  the  French  so  dis- 
gusted the  nation,  that  to  inainUin  her  power, 
she  had  to  favour  still  more  the  Protestants. 
In  1555,  John  Knox  returned  to  Scotland ; 
and  he  and  other  zealous  preachers  spread 
the  reformed  doctrines  with  great  success. 
The  queen  dowager  kept  many  of  the  bish- 
oprics and  richer  benefices  vacant,  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  revenues ;  and  others  she  filled 
with  persons  devoted  to  her :  and  both  slien- 
aled  the  more  zealous  Catholics,  and  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  1558,  the 
tichbiflhop  of  St.  Andrews  commenced  per- 
secution. But  the  Protestants,  who  wer^ 
now  nearly  half  the  nation,  were  indignant, 
and  applied  to  the  qpeen  regent,  who  gave 
them  protection.  The  next  year  however, 
throu^  French  influence,  she  abandoned  the 
ProtestanU  and  took  sides  with  the  Catholic 
clergy.  In  Mav,  1559,  ahe  summoned  most 
oi  the  Reformed  ministers  to  appear  at  Stir- 
bng,  to  answer  for  their  conduct  They  set 
out,  attended  by  noblemen  and  immense 
crowds  of  armed  companions.  She  was 
•fraid  to  meet  them ;  and  sent  them  a  dis- 
chaigs,  on  condition  that  they  should  peace- 
ablv  return  to  their  homes.  They  did  so : 
and  Alb  then  basely  proceeded  to  try  them ; 
and  for  their  nonappearance,  pronounced 
them  aU  ouUaw9,  The  Protestants  in  their 
nge,  attacked  the  churches  and  monabteries, 
destroying  images,  sltars,  crosses,  dtc.  The 
qoeen  resolved  to  quell  them  by  force ;  and 
a  civil  war  ensued.  After  various  contests, 
\h»  FhtlMUittf  having  been  frequently  de- 


ceived by  the  queen,  determined  to  remove 
her  from  the  regency.  They  also  found 
themselves  so  strong,  that  thev  demanded 
more  than  a  bare  toleration ;  ana  being  aided 
by  queen  EUzabeth,  they  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph.  The  queen  dowager  died; 
and  the  French  and  English  embassies, 
which  met  in  Scotland  in  1560,  negotiated 
a  peace,  by  which  the  Plrotestants  were  left 
at  full  liberty,  and  all  religious  disputes  were 
committed  to  the  adjustment  of  a  Scoti^ 
parliament.  The  French  and  English  troops 
were  both  withdrawn ;  and  a  full  parliament 
was  assembled,  which  overturned  the  whole 
system  of  popery,  and  established  Protests 
antism  in  its  stead.  These  acU  of  parlia- 
ment were  sent  to  France,  for  the  queen'e 
ratification.  At  the  close  of  this  year  Fran- 
cis II.  died ;  and  his  queen  Mary^  the  next 
year,  1561,  returned  to  Scotland  to  uke  the 
government  of  the  country  into  her  own 
hands.  The  first  general  assembly  of 'the 
Scotish  church  was  neld  in  December,  1560. 
Here  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  government,  as  delineated  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  were  sdopted. 
Five  of  the  pastors  were  made  standing  su- 
perintendents or  visiters  of  the  church^,  in-  , 
stead  of  bishops  ;  pastors  and  teachers,  read- 
en  and  ezhorters,  and  annual  eldere  and  dea- 
cons, were  the  church  officers  ;  and  church 
sessions,  synods,  and  general  sssemblies 
were  to  be  the  judicatories.  The  clergy  in 
vain  attempted  to  persuade  the  government 
to  transfer  the  funds  of  the  Cathofic  churches 
to  the  Protestant  But  the  parliament  of 
1561,  undertook  to  purve  the  land  of  idola- 
try ;  and  **  abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  li- 
braries, records,  and  even  the  sepulchres  oi 
the  dead,  perished  in  one  conunon  ruin.** 
The  queen  did  not  ratify  the  acts  of  the  par- 
liament of  1560  subverting  popery ;  ana  in 
opposition  to  them  she  set  up  the  mass  in 
her  own  chapel ;  yet  she  allowed  the  Prot- 
estants for  the  present,  free  toleration,  and 
also  chose  her  council  chiefly  from  among 
them.  Many  of  the  richer  benefices  were 
still  held  by  Catholics,  while  othen  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants ;  and  parliament 
unanimously  decreed,  that  all  the  incumbents 
should  continue  to  enjoy  their  revenues,  yet 
each  paying  over  a  third  part  of  his  inconi* 
to  the  public  treasury.  In  1563,  the  queen 
had  not  yet  sanctioned  the  legal  abolition^of 
popery,  and  the  Protestant  nobles  did  not 
see  fit  to  urge  it.  This  provoked  the  min- 
isten  and  especially  Knox,  to  utter  violent 
denunciations  and  to  commit  some  outngee ; 
bat  the  prudence  of  the  nobles  praveMtni 
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retain  unaltered,  what  it  did  receive  from  that  quarter.  It  is  pretty  weD 
attesled,  tHat  the  greatest  part  of  those  Englishmen  who  first  renounced 
the  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  were  more  inclined  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  respecting  the  hc^y  supper,  the  mode  of  public  worship,  and  the 
government  of  the  church,  than  to  those  of  the  Swiss.  But  afler  the  death 
of  Henry  YIII.,  the  industry  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  especially  Peter 
Martyr^  caused  the  former  opinions  to  be  excluded,  and  the  latter  to  gain 
admission  into  the  universities,  the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and  the  minds 
of  the  majority.(39)  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  they 
came  to  deliberate  what  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  establish,  the 
English  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Genevans ;  yet  with  this  limita. 
tiou,  that  they  would  retain  the  old  organization  of  the  church,  which  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Geneva,  together  with  some  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies which  most  of  the  Reformed  regard  as  very  superstitious.  Yet  this 
diversity,  edight  as  it  might  then  be  deemed,  and  to  be  borne  with,  as  CaU 
vm  himself  attested,  afterwards  produced  numerous  perils,  calamities,  and 
wars,  to  the  injury  both  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
§  17.  This  lamentable  schism,  which  to  this  day  no  means  have  been 
able  to  heal,  commenced  with  those  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties  in  the  year  1554,  when  Mary  reigned  or  rather  raged,  in  England. 
Some  of  these  celebrated  their  public  worship,  according  to  the  liturgy  es- 
tablished by  Edward  VI.,  but  others  preferred  the  more  simple  and  in 
their  view  more  pure  worship  of  the  Swiss.     The  former  were  denomina- 


anj  fatal  consequences.  In  1565,  the  queen 
married  Henry  lord  Darrdy^  a  weak  and  in- 
solent ^oung  man,  who  soon  rendeifed  him- 
self odious  to  his  queen  and  to  most  of  the 
nation.  The  next  year,  the  queen  was  de- 
Hvered  of  a  son,  James,  afterwards  James 
VI.,  of  Scotland.  In  1566,  Mary  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  French,  began  to  form  pro- 
jects for  establishing  popery.  The  next 
year,  lord  Darnly  was  muraered  ;  and  Both- 
toell  the  queen's  favourite,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne,  persuaded  her  to  sanction  the 
legal  establishment  of  Protestantism.  The 
scandalous  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Both- 
tpell,  induced  the  nobles  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  infant  prince  Jamet^  for  whose  safety 
they  were  solicitous.  This  act,  and  the  loud 
demands  for  an  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Darnly,  produced  a  civil  war ;  in  which 
the  queen  was  taken,  forced  to  resign  her 
icrown  to  her  son,  and  confined  in  Lochlevcn. 
Escaping,  she  renewed  the  war  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  retiring  into  England,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  generosity  of  queen  Eliza- 
heth ;  who  kept  her  a  "prisoner  twenty  years, 
•nd  then  caused  her  to  be  beheaded,  on  a 
rbarge  of  trea?onable  practices  in  England. 
Bein^  thus  delivered  from  a  Catholic  sover- 
eign in  1567,  the  Protestants  of  Scotland 
found  no  difficulty  in  fully  establishing,  du> 
ring  the  minority  of  James,  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  suppressing  entirely  that  of  the 
Catholics.  Notwithstanding  many  were 
firiendly  to  episcopacy,  the  Presbyterian  sys- 


t^n  of  government  was  universally  adopted, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. Generally,  three  or  four  contiguous 
churches  were  united  and  had  one  church 
session  in  common,  from  which  lay  appeab 
to  the  provincial  synods  ;  and  these  sessions, 
which  were  called  elderships^  afterwards 
became  presbyteries,  when  the  individual 
churches  were  provided  with  dis^nct  ses- 
sions. James  VI.,  on  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment, was  a  zealous  ProtesUnt,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  episcopacy,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  himself  head  of  the  church. 
He  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  clergy,  who 
claimed  liberty  to  denounce  public  men  and 
measures  from  the  pulpit,  as  they  bad  done 
in  the  preceding  unsettled  times.  There 
were  warm  disputes  respecting  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  civil  power  and  the  minis- 
terial prerogative ;  the  expediency  of  admit- 
ting biahops ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  funds.  In  160^, 
queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  succeeded  io  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  James  I. — See  R^ 
ertsoiCs  History  of  Scotland ;  M* Criers  Life 
of  John  Knox ;  and  Ja.  Scott* s  Lives  of  th^ 
Protestant  Keformers  in  Scotland. — Tr."] 

(39)  See  Lbscker^s  Historia  Motuum,  pt. 
ii .  lib.  iii.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  67,  and  the  authori- 
ties he  quotes :  Salie*»  Historic  der  Augs- 
burg. Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch.  iii.,  p. 
317,  &c.,  and  others. 
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ted  ConfomdstSy  because  tbey  conformed  their  worship  to  the  pattern  le- 
gaily  established  hf  Edward;  the  latter  were  called  Nonconfomdsta  and 
also  PuriianSf  because  they  desired  greater  purity  in  worship  and  did  not 
regard  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  as  free  from  all  the  dregs  of  supersti- 
tion. These  appellations  have  continued  in  use ;  and  to  this  day  they 
designate  the  Christian  communities  by  which  Great  Britain  is  divided. 
When  the  exiles  returned  to  their  country  on  the  accession  of  EUxabeth  to 
the  throne,  this  controversy  being  introduced  into  England,  soon  became 
80  great  and  threatening  that  the  more  sagacious  even  then  despaired  of 
any  reconciliation.  The  wise  queen  did  not  confine  the  reformation  to 
the  rigorous  principles  of  the  (Genevans  and  their  followers  the  Puritans, 
but  she  enjoined  on  those  to  whom  she  intrusted  this  business,  to  follow 
the  patterns  of  the  early  ages  rather  than  that  of  the  Grenevans.(40)  When 
she  had  modelled  the  whole  church  and  especially  the  public  worship  on 
these  principles,  she  published  the  qelebrated  Act  of  UtdfarmUy,  requiring 
all  Englishmen  to  observe  her  regulations.  The  Puritans  urged,  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  yield  obedience ;  and  they  bitterly  complained, 
that  the  discarded  superstitions  of  popery  were  reinduced.  The  more  ar- 
dent  insisted,  that  these  regulations  should  be  wholly  removed,  and  that 
the  church  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Genevans ; 
while  the  more  temperate  merely  requested  liberty,  to  worship  God  them* 
selves  according  to  theur  own  opinions.  The  queen  determining  to  show 
no  indulgence  to  either,  employed  all  the  means  which  penal  laws  and  her 
own  sagacity  could  afford,  in  order  to  suppress  the  obstinate  sect.  And 
thus  that  purification  of  the  old  religion,  by  which  the  English  church  is 
equally  distinguished  from  the  popish  and  from  all  the  others  that  have  re- 
Dounced  the  dominion  of  the  pontiff,  was  confirmed  and  established ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  foundation  was  lead  for  permanent  discord,  to  the  vast 
injury  of  this  otherwise  happy  nation.(41) 

(40)  [*'  Dr.  Moskeim  seems  disposed,  by  (41)  No  one  has  treated  this  subject 
this  ambiguous  expression  of  the  primitive  more  fully,  or  more  agreeablvi  than  Daniel 
ages,  to  insinuate  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  Neat ;  whose  History  of  the  Puritans  or 
formed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evanffeUcal  plan  Protestant  Nonconformists^  was  published 
of  religious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is  not  long  since  at  London,  in  four  volumes, 
however  certain,  that,  instead  of  being  wii-  The  first  volume  of  this  elaborate  work  was 
ling  to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  printed,  London,  1732,  8 vo,  the  last  volume 
wmch  remamed  in  it,  she  was  rather  incli-  appeared  in  1738.  Yet  the  author,  who 
ned  to  bring  the  public  worship  still  nearer  was  himself  a  Puritany  could  not  so  com- 
to  the  Romish  ritual,  {Heylin^  p.  124),  and  mand  his  party  feelings  and  his  passions,  as 
had  a  great  propensity  to  several  usages  in  entirely  to  avoid  sectarian  zeal.  For  while 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  were  justly  look-  he  is  full  in  narrating  and  emblazoning  the 
ed  upon  as  superstitious.  She  thanked  pub-  wrongs  which  the  bishops  inflicted,  or  cans- 
licly  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  had  preach-  ed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Puritans,  he  fre- 
ed in  defence  of  the  real  presence ;  she  was  quently  extenuates,  excuses,  or  passes  si- 
ibnd  of  images,  and  retained  some  in  her  lently  over  the  faults  of  the  Puritan  sect, 
private  chapel ;  {Heylin,  p.  124),  and  would  The  reader  may  also  consult  Jo.  Strype's 
undoubtedly  have  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
clergy,  if  Cecily  her  secretary,  had  not  inter-  under  oueen  Elizabeth,  namely,  Parker ^ 
potSL  (Stryve*s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107,  Grindaly9xA  Whitgift;  wliich  are  written 
108,  109.)  Having  appointed  a  committee  with  great  copiousness  and  labour.  [See 
of  divines  to  review  king  Edtoari's  liturgy,  also  Boeue  and  BenneVs  History  of  Disseni- 
ahe  gave  them  an  order  to  strike  out  all  of-  era,  vol.  i<,  London,  1809,  and  BenjatJMn 
fensive  passages  against  the  pope,  and  to  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i..  Loo- 
make  people  eaay  about  the  corporeal  pres-  don,  1813. — Tr.'^ 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.     iNesTs 


Hist,  of  the  Porit.,  vol  i.,  p.  188.)**— iVo^l 
Vol,  III.— Z 
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§  18.  The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  strange  and  calamitous 
events,  was  very  trivial,  and  of  no  consequence  to  religion  and  piety.  The 
leaders  of  the  Puritans  held  in  abhorrence  those  garments  which  the 
English  clergy  wore  for  the  sake  of  distinction  in  their  public  assemblies. 
For  these  garments  having  been  derived  from  the  papists,  were  in  their 
view  the  hwiges  of  AnUcknst.  From  this  they  proceeded  to  other  matters, 
of  somewhat  greater  importance.  First,  they  conceived  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  church,  was  a  departure  from  the  form  established  by 
Christ ;  and  they  maintained,  what  they  had  learned  from  Calvin  and  the 
Genevans,  that  all  the  ministers  of  religion  ought,  by  divine  appointment, 
to  be  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  They  had  indeed  no  objections  to  al- 
lowing an  individual  to  bear  the  title  of  bishop,  and  to  preside  in  the  meet- 
ings of  his  brethren  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order ;  but  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  claim  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  bishops,  to  rank  among  the 
peers  of  the  yeahn,  to  be  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  be  distinguished  by 
wealth  and  power.  The  weight  of  this  controversy  was  not  great,  so 
long  as  the  English  prelates  founded  their  rank  and  authority  upon  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  human  constitution ;  but  it  became  of  vast  moment 
from  the  year  1588,  when  Richard  Bancrofts  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  first  ventured  publicly  to  affinn  that  bishops  are  an  order  superior 
to  that  of  presbyters,  not  by  mere  human  appointment,  but  by  the  will  of 
God.  (42)  This  sentiment  meeting  the  approbation  of  great  numbers,  the 
consequence  was,  what  might  be  anticipated,  that  none  were  deemed  prop- 
erly inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  unless  they  were  ordained  by  a  bishop ; 
and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  which  have  no  bishops,  were 
thought  to  lack  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their  office,  and  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  popish  priests. 

§  19.  In  the  next  place,  the  Puritans  conceived  that  those  churches, 
which  from  being  the  residence  or  seat  of  the  bishops  are  called  caihedrais^ 
ought  to  be  done  away,  together  with  all  who  live  upon  their  revenues,  the 
archdeacons,  the  deans,  the  prebendaries  and  the  canons :  they  also  dis. 
approved  of  the  mode  of  worship  usually  practised  in  cathedrals;  and 
in  particular,  denied  that  instrumental  music  and  chanting  were  prop, 
er  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  likewise  thought  that  not  only  the  vi- 
cious, i)ut  also  persons  of  dubious  piety,  should  be  excluded  from  the  churclu 
For  it  being  their  opinion  that  the  church  is  the  company  of  the  faithful, 
they  of  course  held  that  care  should  be  taken  lest  any  who  are  destitute  of 
faith  should  creep  into  it.  They  required  many  alterations  in  those  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  the  queen  and 
the  supreme  coimcil.(48)     For  instance,  they  deemed  all  holy  days  conse- 

(42)  See  Jo.  Strype^s  Life  and  Acts  of  Consistorial  council.  The  queen  with  her 
John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  privy  council  repeatedly  published  Jnjune- 
p.  121,  Lond.,  1718,  fol.  [iVeartHist.ofthe  tunu^  or,  regulations  for  the  church,  whidi 
Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  180,  6cc. — jfr.]  she  enforced  by  the  episcopal  and  the  high 

(43)  [Dr.  Maclaine  supposes  the  gupreme  commission  courts ;  and  these  arbitrary  de- 
tounctl  here  mentioned,  to  be  the  noted  crees  of  the  queen  were  substituted  for  acts 
Mgh  commission  court.  But  that  court  was  of  parliament,  which  she  more  than  once 
an  executive  and  visitatorial  body,  not  legis'  forbid  to  legislate  on  such  subjects ;  so  that 
taiive.  It  seems  therefore,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  she  assumiS  to  be  the  real  lawgiver  of  the 
intended  by  the  supreme  couneUy  either  the  English  church.  See  NeoTs  History  of  the 
British  parliament,  or  perhaps  the  queen's  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  167,  &c.  Yet 
privy  council,  which  possessed  much  the  the  account  which  Dr.  Maclaine  here  gives 
aama  powers  as  a  German  prince  with  his  of  the  high  commissitm  court,  is  worth  re- 
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crated  to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  to  be  unlawful ;  they  would  prohibit 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  various  transactions,  but  especially  in  the  sacra, 
ment  of  baptism ;  they  were  displeased  wit^  the  employment  of  sponsors 
or  godfathers  and  godmothers,  at  the  baptism  of  iniants  whose  parents 
were  still  living  ;(44)  nor  would  they  allow  newborn  infants  to  be  baptized 
by  any  persons  but  the  priests ;  they  would  not  have  the  sacred  books  of 
secondary  rank,  or  those  commonly  denominated  the  Apocryphoj  to  be 
read  and  expounded  to  the  people ;  the  stated  forms  of  prayer,  they  would 
not  indeed  wholly  exclude  from  public  worship,  but  they  demanded  that 
the  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  vary  from  them  and  to  alter  them,  as 
they  saw  fit,  and  be  permitted  to  pray  to  Grod  in  their  own  language,  and 
not  merely  in  the  words  of  others ;  in  short,  they  conceiv^  that  the 
worship  of  their  country  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  Gisnevans,  and  that  nothing  should  be  tolerated  that  was 
coincident  with  the  Romish  worship. 

^  20.  These  opinions  could  not  well  be  defended  or  impugned,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  certain  general  principles,  which  would  support  the 
positions  adopted ;  and  from  which  the  importance  of  the  controversy  may 
be  estimated.  Those  who  took  sides  with  the  queen  and  the  supreme 
counciU  maintained,  I.  that  the  right  to  reform  or  to  abolish  and  correct 
errors  and  defects,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline  and  worship,  belong- 
ed to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Puritans  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  God 
had  assigned  this  office  to  the  magistrate ;  and  held  with  CahoiUj  that  it 

peating.     **  This  court."  (says  he)  "  took  wdl,  ricv  general  to  Hewry  VIII.    These 

its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  met  eommUnoners  were    empowered  to  make 

cf  twpremacy,  by  which  the  queen  and  her  inqairy,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of 

successors  were'  empowered  to  choose  per-  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways 

io  exerciMtt  vnder  her,  all  manner  of  and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  is. 


jurisdietiany  privileges,  and  pre  eminencet, 
touching  any  tpirihuU  or  ecclenastical  ju- 
rieHelicn  tnthin  the  realnu  cf  England  and 
IreUmd,  as  aUo  to  viMity  reforfn,  redress, 
crder,  correct,  and  amend  ail  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  enor- 
mities whatsoever;  prorided,  that  they  have 
f  power  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  hero- 


by  rack,  torture,  inquisition,  and  imprison- 
ment. They  were  vested  with  a  right  to 
examine  such  persons  as  they  suspect^,  by 
administering  to  them  an  oath  (not  allowed 
of  m  their  commission,  and  therefore  called 
eX'O/ieio),  by  which  they  were  obliged  to 
answer  all  questions,  and  thereby  might  be 
obliged  to  accuse  themselves,  or  their  most 


2,  but  t^hat  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by    intimate  friends.    The  fines  they  imposed 
;  authority  of  the  canonical  scripture,  or    were  merely  discretionary ;   the  imprison* 
by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of    ment  to  which  they  condemned  was  limited 


Utem;  or  by  any  other  general  councils, 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical 
seripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  de- 
elared  to  be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy 
m  Convocation^  Upon  the  authority  of  this 
daiiM,  the  queen  appointed  a  cerUin  num- 
ber of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  cau- 
ses, who,  in  many  instances,  abused  their 
pow«r.  The  court,  they  composed,  was 
called  the  Court  cf  High  Commission,  be- 
cause it  claimed  a  more  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion and  higher  powers,  than  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  the  Bishems.  lu  jurisdiction 
reached  over  the  wboM  kingdom,  and  was 
■•di  te  same  with  that  iduch  had  been 
lodged  io  the  single  persOD  of  loid  Crom- 


by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure;  they 
imposed,  when  they  thought  proper,  new 
articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy,  and  practised 
all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  Jn* 
quisilion.  See  Rapines  and  Hume's  His- 
tories of  England,  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  NeaVs  History  of  the  Puritans, 
passim."— Tr.] 

(44)  [*' Other  rites  and  customs  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Puritans,  and  omitted  by  our 
author,  were,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lonts  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  giving  the  ring  in  marriage,  toe 
prohibition  of  marriaffs  during  certain  times 
of  the  year,  and  the  Ucensing  it  for  money, 
as  also  the  coi^rmation  of  children  by  epio- 
copal  imposition  of  hands.'' — Mad,} 
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was  rather  the  business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  restore  religion  to  its 
purity  and  dignity.  II.  The  fenner  supposed,  that  the  rule  of  proceeding 
in  reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  was  not  to  be  do- 
rived  exclusively  from  the  holy  scriptures,  but  also  from  the  writings  and 
the  practice  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The  PvriUms  on  the  otii^ 
hand,  maintained  that  the  divinely-inspired  books  were  the  only  pure  source^ 
from  which  could  be  derived  rules  for  purging  and  regulating  the  church, 
and  that  the  enactments  and  the  doctors  of  the  early  ages,  had  no  author- 
ity whatever.  III.  The  former  declared  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true 
church,  though  much  deformed  and  corrupted ;  they  said,  the  Roman  pon* 
tiff  presunmtuously  indeed  claims  to  be  the  head  and  monarch  of  the  whole 
church,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  legitimate  bishop ;  and  of 
course,  the  ministers  ordained  by  lus  authority,  have  the  most  perfect  right 
to  minister  in  holy  things.  It  was  necessary  for  the  English  prelates  to 
inculcate  such  principles,  if  they  would  trace  back  the  origin  and  preroga* 
tives  of  their  office  to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  But  very  different  were  the 
views  of  the  Puritans,  They  c<»]stantly  maintained  that  the  Romish  churdi 
had  forfeited  the  title  and  the  rights  of  a  true  church ;  that  its  bishop  was  the 
very  Antichrist ;  that  cdl  its  discipline  and  worship  were  vain,  superstitious, 
and  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  of  course,  that  all  communion 
with  that  church  was  to  be  dunned  as  pestilential.  IV.  The  former  deem^ 
ed  the  best  form  of  the  church  to  be  that,  which  prevailed  in  the  four  or 
five  first  centuries ;  indeed,  that  it  was  preferable  to  that  established  by  the 
apostles  themselves ;  because  they  gave  such  a  shape  to  the  church  as  suit- 
ed its  infantile  and  nascent  state,  and  lefl  to  those  who  should  come  after 
Jiem  to  regulate  it  more  perfectly,  when  it  should  become  fully  established 
and  extended.  On  the  contrary,  the  Puritans  contended,  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  church  govenunent  were  laid  down  in  the  scriptures ;  and  that 
the  aiibassadors  of  Christ  set  forth  an  unchangeable  pattern  which  was  to 
be  imitated  by  all  succeeding  ages,  when  they  directed  the  first  Christian 
churches  to  be  regulated  ana  governed  in  the  manner  then  practised  in  the 
Jewish  congregations  [or  Synagogues']. — Y.  The  former  contended,  that 
things  indi&rent  which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  by  the  holy 
scriptures,  such  as  the  rites  of  public  worship,  the  attire  of  the  priests,  the 
festivals,  &c.,  the  supreme  magistrate  may  regulate  and  establish,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure ;  and  that  to  disobey  his  laws  on  these  subjects,  is  as 
sinful  as  to  violate  his  laws  relative  to  civil  affairs.  But  the  Puritans  con- 
tended, that  it  was  improper  and  wr<xig  to  impose  as  necessary  things, 
what  Christ  himself  had  left  free ;  for  thus  the  liberty  which  Christ  luis 
procured  for  us,  is  subverted.  They  added,  that  such  rites  as  tend  to  in- 
feet  the  mind  with  superstition,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  indififerent,* 
but  must  be  avoided  as  impious  and  profane.  And  such,  in  their  estima- 
tion,  were  those  ancient  ceremonies  which  the  queen  and  the  parliament 
refused  to  abrogate.(46) 

(45)  [**  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  these  five  articles,  support  and  the  defence  of  their  several  prin- 

has  followed  the  account  of  this  controversy  ciples,  which  they  made  an  ill  oee  of  in  theii 

given  by  l^r.  Neal^  in  his  History  of  the  Pu-  turns,  as  they  could  grasp  the  power  into 

ritans.    This  latter  adds  a  sixth  article,  not  their  hands.     The  standard  of  uniformity, 

of  debate,  but  of  union.     Both  parties  (says  according  to  the  bishops,  wss  the  queen'M 

he)  agreed  too  toeU  in  asserting  toe  necessity  aupremacy^  and  the  laws  of  the  land ;  accord- 

of  a  uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  of  ing  to  the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  jfrovm- 

calling  in  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  for  the  ctM  and  fuUiotuU  synods,  allowed  and  en- 
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§  31 ».  This  contest  of  the  court  and  bishops  with  those  who  called  aloud 
for  a  farther  reformation  of  the  church,  would  have  been  far  more  severe 
and  perilous,  if  those  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Puritcuu  had  been 
agreed  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  But  this  body  was  composed  of 
persons  of  various  dispositions  and  characters,  whose  only  bond  of  union 
was  their  dislike  of  the  religion  and  discipline  established  by  law ;  and 
therefore  it  very  soon  became  divided  into  sects,  some  of  which  were  both 
misled  themselves  and  misled  others  by  fanatical  imaginations,  and  others 
displayed  their  folly  by  devising  strange  and  unusual  forms  for  the  consti. 
tution  of  churches.  Among  these  sects,  none  is  more  famous  than  that 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Brownfem  unstable  and 
fickleminded  man.  He  did  not  differ  materially  from  either  #ie  Episco- 
palians  or  the  other  Puritans,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  he  had 
new  and  singular  views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  regulation 
and  government  of  it.  Re  first  distributed  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
into  small  associations,  such  as  those  collected  by  the  apostles :  because 
so  many  persons  as  could  conveniently  be  assembled  in  one  place,  and  that 
of  moderate  dimensions,  he  affirmed,  constituted  a  chuich,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  church«  And  each  of  these  small  congre- 
gations,  he  pronounced  to  be  independent  and  free,  by  divine  constitution* 
from  aU  jurisdiction  both  of  bishops  who  according  to  the  court,  and  of 
svnods  which  according  to  the  Puritans,  have  the  right  of  governing  the 
church.  The  supreme  power  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  the  peace  of 
these  little  associations,  according  to  his  views,  resided  in  the  people ;  and 
all  the  members  had  equal  powers  and  prerogatives.  The  congregated 
multitude  therefore,  deliberated  on  sacred  subjects ;  and  whatever  was  vo- 
ted by  the  majority,  was  considered  as  legitimately  decided.  The  brother- 
hood selected  certain  persons  from  amon^  themselves,  to  teach  publicly  and 
to  administer  ordinances ;  and  if  the  interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  re- 
quire it,  they  remanded  these  teachers  of  their  own  creation,  again  to  a 
private  station.  For  these  teachers  were  in  no  respects  more  sacred  or 
elevated,  than  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  except  by  their  power  to  perform 
sacred  functions,  for  which  they  were  wholly  indebted  to  the  election  and 
consent  of  the  brethren.  Moreover  the  office  of  teaching  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  them ;  but  all  the  brethren,  if  they  pleased,  might  prophecy  in 
public,  or  exhort  and  instruct  the  fraternity.  Hence,  when  the  appointed 
preacher  of  the  church  had  closed  his  discourse,  the  brethren  severally 
were  at  liberty  to  hold  forth,  and  to  exhibit  what  they  might  have  been  re- 
volving in  their  minds,  or  had  not  cieariy  apprehended  in  the  <Mscourse  of 
the  preacher.  In  short,  Brmm  thought  that  the  Christian  world  should 
oow  present  the  same  aspect,  as  that  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the 
a^osdes.  In  maintaining  such  opinions,  he  and  his  associates  were  so  as- 
•mning  as  to  hold  that  all  bonds  of  harmony,  communion,  and  charity,  with 
churches  difierently  constituted,  were  to  be  severed ;  aod  to  declare  that 
the  English  church  in  particular  was  above  all  others  to  be  shunned,  as 
being  a  spurious  church,  contaminated  with  the  pollutions  of  popery,  and 
destitute  of  all  divine  influences.  This  sect,  impatient  under  the  great  in- 
juries it  received  (perhaps  through  its  own  fault)  in  England,  removed  to 

Coieed  bf  the  ciril  mtgistrate.    But  neither    every  man's  right  as  far  as  is  consistent  widi 

the  peace  of  the  govemaient  under  which  be 
Uvea."— JOW.] 


flirty  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  con- 
•eience.  and  freedom  of  pvoieeaion,  which  ie 
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Holland,  and  settled  at  Middleburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden :  but  it  did 
not  long  continue.  Brown  himself  returned  to  England,  and  forsaking  his 
new  opinions,  obtained  a  parsonage  in  the  established  church.  The  other 
exiles  became  embroiled  by  many  internal  dissensions.(46)  These  eficcte 
induced  the  wiser  among  them  to  modify  the  discipline  of  their  founder^ 
and  make  k  more  tolerable.  In  this  manner,  from  them  origfnated  the 
noted  sect  of  the  Independetita  or  Congregational  Brethren^  which  still  ex- 
ists.     But  their  history  belongs  to  the  next  century. 

§  22.  In  the  prorinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  long  doubtful,  whethei 
those  who  renounced  the  Romish  communion  would  join  the  fellowship  of 
the  Lutherans,  or  that  of  the  Swiss ;  for  each  of  these  had  many  and  strong 
partisans.^7)  But  in  the  year  1671,  the  preference  was  publicly  given  to 
the  Swiss.  For  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,(48)  which  was  publishe4 
in  this  year,  was  for  the  most  part  in  unison  with  that  adopted  by  the 
French  Reformed  church ;  and  differed  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
several  respects,  and  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.(49) 
The  causes  of  this  will  readily  appear,  if  we  consider  the  proximity  of  the 
French  and  the  number  of  &em  residing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  high 
reputation  of  Cahin  and  the  Genevan  school,  and  the  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  the  Genevans  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  their  church.  From 
this  period,  the  Belgians  publicly  assumed  the  title  of  the  Reformed^  instead 
of  that  of  Lu^^erans  which  they  had  before  borne :  and  in  this  they  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  French,  who  had  invented  and  first  assumed  this  ap- 
peUation.  So  long  however  as  the  Belgians  were  subject  to  the  Spaniaros* 
they  disused  the  term  Reformed  to  avoid  incurring  odium,  and  styled  them- 
selves  Associates  of  the  Augshirg  Confession :  because,  the  Spanish  court 
looked  upon  Lutherans  as  mr  better  citizens,  than  the  disciples  of  Cahnn^ 
who  from  their  commotions  in  France,  were  deemed  more  indined  to  sedf 
tton.(50) 

§  23.  The  knowledge  of  a  niore  sound  religion  was  carried  into  Poland, 
by  the  disciples  of  LiUher  from  Saxony.  Afterwards,  not  only  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren  whom  the  Romish  priests  had  expelled  from  their  country^ 
but  likewise  some  of  the  Swiss,  disseminated  their  opinions  among  the 
Poles ;  not  to  mention  the  Anabaptists,  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  oUiers,. 
who  travelled  in  that  country,  and  there  collected  congregation8.(51) 

(46)  Ihn.  NeaTt  History  of  the  Puritans,  ibrmatie  in  en  omtrent  de  Nederlanden,  yoL 
?ol.  i.,  ch.  ▼!.,  p.  824.    Jo.  HamUck^t  Sum-    i.,  b.  ▼.,  p.  263,  &c. 

ma  contioTersiarom,  lib.  x.,  p.  788,  Ac.  (60)  The  words  of  Braiii/,  I.  cit.,p.  264, 

FuUer'g  Ecctesiastica)  History  of  Britain,  b.  266,  are  these  :  Nochtans  behielpen  sick  dt 

z.,  p.  168.     [Benj.  Brookes  Lives  of  the  Pa-  Nederlandtsche  OeiefoRneeYden  net  den  ti- 

ritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366,  6lc. — TV.]  tel  van  Angsburgsche  Coafessio,  om  dat  die 

(47)  LSicher^*  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii.,  te  hove  niet  so  onsngenem  was  als  de  Cal^ 
fib.  ▼.,  cap.  ir.f  p.  74.  vinsche  of  Fransehe,  die  de  partije  doorgmnm 

(48)  For  an  account  of  the  Belgic  Cor-  hield  te  wesen  een  oproeriger  Secte  dan  d» 
iBseion,  see  Klkker^s  BibliothecaTkeol  Stb-  Latbersebe. 

bolice,  p.  216.     [It  was  first  composed  in  (61)  Loscher^s  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii.^ 

the  Walloon  language,  by  Guy  de  BreSf  and  lib.  ▼.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  36.     Salij^r^g  Histinie  der 

first  printed  in  French,  in  1662.    Afterwards  Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch.  iii.^ 

it  was  translated  into  various  languages;  and  iv.,  v.,  p.  616.    Andr.  RegeiwelteiuM,  Hi|K 

was  ratified  (together  with  the  Heidelberg  toria  Ecclesiar.  Slavonicar.,  h*b.  i.,  cap.  xtL,. 

Catechism,  with  which  it  harmonizes),  bj  dtc.,  p.  71,  dec.     SoUgnac'»  Histoire  de  P»- 

the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619 ;  and  again  at  lope,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  4M>,  dec.    Nath.   FVed. 

the  Hague  in  1661. — Tr.}  JCoMtz^  Pmcipua  relig.  Evangelic»  in  PoI»- 

<4»>  G€fhs9i  Bnmd^B  Histene  dev  Re-  nia  fata,  ¥L%mK  1738,.  4te.    [The  dtociplM 
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Hence  there  existed  here  and  there  throughout  Poland,  three  aorta  of  re- 
ligious associations,  those  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Swiss.  In  order  to  oppose  with  greater  vigour  their  common  enemies, 
they  held  a  convention  at  Sendomir  in  the  year  1570,  and  entered  into  a 
kind  of  confederation,  the  terms  of  which  are  comprehended  in  a  confes- 
aon  usually  called  the  Agreement  of  Sendomr,{p2)  But  as  this  compro* 
tnise  was  deemed  too  condescending,  and  injurious  to  the  truth,  (for  in  it 
the  opinions  which  separate  the  Lutherans  from  the  Reformed,  were  ex- 
pressed in  vague  and  ambiguous  language),  it  was  not  long  afler  opposed 
by  many  of  the  Lutherans,  and  in  the  next  century  was  entirely  abrogated ; 
nor  have  those  who  desired  and  laboured  to  restore  it,  to  tkis  day,  met 
with  the  success  they  had  hoped  for.  In  both  the  [Brandenburg  and  the 
Polish]  Prussias,  after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melancihouy  very  large  con- 
gregations  of  the  Reformed  religion  were  gathered  by  certain  persons, 
which  still  are  in  a  flourishing  state.(53) 

§  24.  The  Bohemian  brethren  as  they  arfe  called,  or  the  Moravians^  who 
were  descended  from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  had  adopted  some  pe- 
culiar regulations  designed  especially  to  guard  against  the  reigning  vices, 
upon  hearing  of  Luther*8  efibrts  to  reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him 
as  early  as  1522,  soliciting  his  friendship ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  they  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons  and  to  other 
members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  Luther  and  his  friends  find  any 
thing  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doctrines  or  their  discipline ;  nay,  the 
confession  which  they  submitted  to  his  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  approve 
in  all  respects,  yet  he  thought  it  might  be  tolerated.(54)  After  the  death 
of  Luther,  most  of  the  brethren  being  expelled  their  country  in  the  year  1547. 


of  Luther  from  Saxony,  were  not  the  first 

Snchers  of  reformation  in  Poland,  as  Dr. 
osheim  asserts.  The  Bohemian  brethren 
had  been  labouring  there  from  the  times  of 
John  Hubs  ;  and  in  the  year  1500,  they  had 
nearly  two  hundred  houses  of  worship,  and 
were  favoured  by  many  of  the  nobility.  See 
A.  RegenvotacitUf  ubi  supra ;  and  Scmroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Ref.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  667,  681. 
The  most  eminent  among  the  Reformed 
cleigy  of  Poland,  was  the  famous  John  a 
LascOf  who  preached  some  time  in  London, 
and  retumincr  to  Poland  in  1556,  did  much 
to  advance  the  reformation  there.  See  his 
Ustory  and  many  of  his  letters,  in  Dan.  Ger- 
ies,  Miscell.  Groningens.,  tom.  L-v.  The 
Protestants  of  Great  Poland  were  chiefly  Bo- 
hemian brethren :  those  of  Little  Poland  em- 
braced the  views  of  the  Swiss.  Both  these  be- 
came united  in  1555 :  but  their  union  with  the 
Lotherans  was  not  so  easily  efifected.— Tr.] 

(52)  See  Dan.  Em.  Jablon»ky*»  Historia 
Consensus  Scndomiriensis,  Berlin,  1731, 4to, 
and  his  Epistola  Apolo^tica,  printed  in  the 
same  year,  and  directed  against  the  excep- 
tions of  a  certain  Polish  antagonist. 

(53)  Loseher^M  Historia  Motuum*  pt.  iii., 
Ifl».  vt,  cap.  i.,  p.  216. 

/54)  See  Jo.  QotU  CarpMnt's  Nachricht 


von  den  BSmlschen  Brudem,  p.  46,  dtc.  Jo. 
Christ.  Kocher*e  Bibliotheca  theologia  Sym- 
bolical, p.  76,  d&c.  [In  the  year  1522,  the 
Brethren  sent  two  delegates  to  Luther^  name- 
ly John  Horn  and  Mich.  Weu,  to  conffratu- 
late  him  on  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  They  also  sent  him,  soon  after- 
wards, a  book  entitled  Instruction  for  Chil- 
dren, which  they  had  composed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  church.  But  as  they  here  ex- 
pressed clearly  their  opinion  of  the  Loni*s 
supper,  (namely,  that  Christ  himself  was  not 
actuall;^  present  in  it),  and  he  freely  censured 
this  opinion,  their  intercourse  with  Luther 
was  for  a  time  interrupted.  They  were  also 
displeased,  that  he  was  more  solicitous  about 
purity  of  doctrine,  than  the  restoration  of  eo- 
clesiastical  discipline.  But  as  they  perceiv- 
ed, that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  adherents  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  they  at  times  sought 
his  communion,  and  exhibited  to  him  their 
Confession,  which  he  afterwards  caused  to 
be  published.  See  Jo.  Amos  Comenius^  His- 
toria Fratrum  Bohemorum,  Halle,  1702, 4to, 
p.  22,  dec,  and  Jo.  Chr.  Kocher^  von  dan 
Glaubensbekenntnissen  der  Bomischen  Brii' 
der,  Frankf.,  1741,  8vo.— Sc^.] 
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many  of  them^  and  especially  amongthose  tliat  settled  in  Poland*  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  the  Reformed,  There  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  renewal 
of  the  harmony  between  the  Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  at  the  time  of 
the  Agreement  of  Sendomir  already  mentioned ;  but  the  influence  of  this 
agreement  was  soon  afterwards  greatly  weakened,  an4  gradually  all  the 
TOhemians  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss. (55)  This  union  at  first  con. 
tained  the  stipulation,  that  each  community*  should  enjoy  its  own  regula* 
tious,  and  that  they  should  keep  up  their  separate  meetings  for  worship ; 
but  in  the  following  century,  at  the  councils  of  Ostrorog  A.D«  1620  and 
1627,  all  diflerence  was  done  away ;  and  the  two  communities  of  Bohe* 
mians  and  Swiss  became  consolidated  into  one,  which  tpok  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  the  Uniied  Breihrenj  and  retained  the  form  and  regulations  of 
th^  Bohemians,  but  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  R€^ormed.(56) 

§  25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses  who  lived  shut  up  in  the  Tal- 
lies of  Piedmont,  were  led  by  their  proximity  to  the  French  and  Grene* 
vans  to  embrace  their  doctrines  and  worship.  Yet  they  retained  not  a 
few  of  their  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  so  late  as  the  year  1630.  But  in 
this  year  the  greatest  part  of  the  Waldenses  were  swept  oflf  by  pestilence ; 
and  their  new  teachers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France,  regulated  all 
their  affairs  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  (57) 
The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were  excited  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
superstition,  by  the  writings  and  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Afterwards 
Matthew  Devay  and  others  in  a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the  year 
1550,  Stephen  Szegedin  and  others  more  openly,  spread  timong  them  sue* 
cessfully  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  and  the 
government  of  the  church.     This  produced  here,  as  in  other  countries. 


<65)  Besides  those  who  treat  professedly 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  ComemuSf 
CtmurariuSf  and  Lasitius^  the  reader  may 
couBult  Lbscher^M  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii., 
Hb.  ▼.,  c.  Ti.,  p.  99,  dec.  Salig's  Historie  der 
Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch. 
tti.,  p.  620,  dec.  Adr,  RegenvoUcius,  His- 
toria Ecdesiar.  Slavonicarum,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
xiii.,  zi?.,  ZT.,  dec. 

(66)  Eegentoltcnu,  loc.  cit.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
TIT.,  p.  120.  [On  the  doctrinsl  Tiews  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  which  coincided  gener- 
ally with  those  of  Calviriy  Jo.  Theoph,  EL$- 
ntr^  (one  of  that  sect),  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatise,  entitled:  Brevis  Conspectus  Doc- 
trine Fratrum  Bohemoram;  in  which  he 
•hows  what  was  their  belief  in  the  15th,  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries ;  and  which  is  print- 
ed in  Dan,  Gerdet*  Scriniam  Antiqnar.  sive 
Miscellanea  Oroningana,  torn,  vi.,  p.  381- 
467.— Tr.] 

(57)  Jo.  Leger^M  Histoire  genersle  des 
Cglises  Vaudoises,  liyre  i.,  csp.  zxziii.,  p. 
905,  206.  Ahrah.  SeulM^t  Annates  reno- 
▼ati  Cvangelii,  p.  294.  Dan.  Gerdes,  His- 
toria Evangelii  renoTati,  tom.  ii..  p.  401.  [In 
the  year  1580,  the  Waldenses  having  heard 
oif  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 


many, sent  two  of  their  larl*  or  ministers, 
Geo.  Morel  and  Peter  Momsoji^  or  Latome^  to 
Berne,  Basle,  and  Strasburg,  to  confer  with 
the  reformers  there.  Their  written  commu- 
nication to  (Ecolampadiut  at  Basle,  describes 
their  faith  and  practice,  with  great  simplicity 
and  candour;  and  the  written  answer  m 
CBcolamjfadius  was  such  as  might  be  ez- 
pected,  kind,  affectionate,  and  fraternal.  See 
them,  in  Gerdet,  Hist,  renovati  Evan^liit 
tom.  ii.,  p.  401-417.  In  their  council  in 
Anffrogne,  A.D.  1532,  they  adopted  a  short 
confession  of  faith,  professedly  embracing 
the  doctrines  they  had  firmly  believed  for 
four  hundred  years ;  yet  manifestly  a  de- 
parture in  some  particulars,  from  the  princi- 
ples stated  by  their  deputies  to  (Ecomsiijmi- 
dms ;  and  conformed  to  the  new  views  b» 
had  communicated  to  them,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  free-will,  grace,  predestination,  and 
several  pomts  of  practical  religion.  See  this 
confession,  in  J.  F.  Perrin't  History  of  the 
Waldenses,  (Eng.  translation),  part  i.,  b.  ii., 
ch.  iv.,  p.  69,  dec.  In  the  same  council,  they 
took  measures  to  procure  an  impression  olT 
the  whole  Bible  in  their  native  languase; 
and  also  a  supply  of  other  religious  boSu. 
See  Perrin,  I  c,  p.  61.— Tr.) 
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first,  contests  among  the  friends  of  a  purer  religion,  and  at  length,  a  mani- 
fest schism,  which  time  has  strengthened  rather  than  diminished.  (58) 

§  26.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  many  of  the 
German  churches  which  before  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  communion, 
united  themselves  to  the  Reformed.  Among  these  wefre  the  churches  of 
Nassau,  Hanau,  Isenburg,  and  others.  In  the  year  1595,  the  princes  of 
Anhalt,  at  the  instigation  especially  of  Wolfgang  Amlingy  embraced  the 
Refi^rmed  worship  in  place  of  the  Lutheran ;  which  produced  a  long  con. 
test  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  principality  and  the  Lutherans. (59) 
In  Denmark  also,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Reformed  doctrines 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  gained  some  footing :  for  that 
kingdom  abounded  in  disciples  and  admirers  of  Melancihon^  who  were  dis- 
posed  to  promote  peace  among  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Nicholas  Hemming^  a  pious  and  learned  divine  of  Copenhagen.  But  the 
designs  of  Hemming  and  his  friends  becoming  known  prematurely,  the 
other  divines  who  were  unwilling  to  have  Lutheranism  set  aside,  opposed  so 
•many  obstructions  by  means  of  the  king,  that  those  designs  miscarried.  (60) 

§  27.  Moreover,  the  nations  that  held  communion  with  the  Swiss,  did 
not  embrace  all  the  Helvetic  tenets  and  institutions.  The  Swiss  indeed 
ardently  wished  them  to  do  so ;  but  untoward  circumstances  frustrated 
their  hopes.  The  English,  as  is  well  known,  perseveringly  rejected  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  and  the  form  of  worship  suiopted  by  the  other 
Reformed  churches ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  common 
opinions  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  divine  decrees, 
as  the  public  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation.{61)     The  churches  of  the 


(58)  Paul  Debrezen^M  Historia  ecclesits 
RcformataB  in  Hungaria  et  Transylvania,  lib. 
vL,  p.  64,  72,  98,  6cc,  Compare  the  Un- 
achuldige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1738,  p.  1076, 
dec.  Geo.  Haner^t  Historia  ecclesiar.  Tran- 
tylvanicamm,  Frankf.,  1694,  12mo.  [See 
above,  p.  49,  note  (62).— Tr.j 

(59)  Jo.  Christ.  Bechman't  Historie  dee 
Hanaes  Anhalt,  vol.  ii.,  pt  vi.,  p.  133,  6lc, 
Jo.  Mick.  Kraffs  Ausfiihrliche  Historie  von 
dem  Ezorcismo,  p.  428, 497,  <Scc.  ['*  Though 
the  princes  professed  Calvinism,  and  intro- 
doced  Calvinist  ministers  in  all  the  churches, 
where  they  had  the  right  of  patronage,  yet 
the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice ;  and 
the  noblemen  and  their  vassals  that  were  at- 
tached to  Lutheranism,  had  secured  to  them 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion. 
By  virtue  of  a  convention  made  in  1679,  the 
Lutherans  were  permitted  to  erect  new 
churches.  The  Zerbst  line,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  its  subjects,  profess  Lutheranism ; 
but  the  three  other  lines  with  their  respective 
territories,  are  Calvinists." — Mad.] 

(60)  Eric  PontoppidarCt  Annates  ecclesis 
Danice  Diplomatici,  tom.  iii.,  p.  57,  &c. 

(61)  ['*  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  ZwingUt  who  represented  the  bread  and 
wine  as  nothin|  more  than  the  external  signs 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by 
the  church  of  England ;  but  the  doctrine  of 

Voi»  III.— A  A 


Calvin  was  embraced  by  that  church,  and  is 
plainly  taught  in  the  thirty-eighth  article  of 
its  faith.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  decrees.  Dr.  Moskeim  is  equally 
mistaken.  The  seventeenth  article  of  the 
'church  of  England  is,  as  bishop  Burnet  can- 
didly acknowledges,  framed  according  to  St, 
Augustine^s  doctrine,  which  scarcely  differs 
at  cdl  from  that  of  Calvin  ;  and,  though  it  be 
expressed  with  a  certain  latitude  tut  Fen« 
ders  it  susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpreta- 
tion, yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  those  who 
penned  it  were  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute decrees.  The  very  cautions,  that  are 
subjoined  to  this  article,  intimate  that  CaU 
vimsm  was  what  it  was  meant  to  estabUsh* 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Calvinistical  doctrine 
of  predestination  prevailed  among  the  first 
English  reformers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were,  at  least,  Sublapsarians ;  in  theieign 
of  queen  EUzabetk,  this  doctrine  was  pre- 
dominant, but  after  that  period  it  lost  ground 
imperceptibly,  and  was  renounced  by  the 
church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  kins 
Charles  I.  Some  members  of  that  church 
still  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  and  maintained,  not  only  that  the 
thirty-nine  articles  were  Caivinisiical,  but 
also  affirmed,,  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  bemg  inter|»reted  in  that  latitude  for  which 
the  Arminians  contended.     These  episcopal 
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Palatinate,  Bremen,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Holland,  agreed  indeed  with 
the  Swiss  or  French,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  and  the  form  of  church  government ;  hut  not  likewise  in  respect 
to  predestination  ;  which  difficult  subject  they  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi. 
viduals.(62)  And  down  to  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  no  portion  of 
the  Reformed  community  required,  by  any  positive  injunction,  a  belief  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Grenevans  respecting  the  causes  of  everlasting  salvation 
tind  damnation.  Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  teachers  in  most  cf  these 
countries,  gradually  came  spontaneously  into  the  Genevan  views,  in  conse- 
quence  especially  of  the  reputation  6Lnd  influence  of  the  school  of  Geneva, 
to  which  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  that  age  were  accus* 
tomed  to  resort  for  instruction. 

§  28.  The  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  held  by 
the  Reformed  to  be  the  only  source  of  divine  truth ;  except,  that  the  £ng. 
Ush  forbid  contempt  to  be  shown  to  the  authority  of  the  church  in  the  five 
first  centuries.(63)  And  they  maintain,  equally  with  the  Lutherans,  that 
these  books  are  clear,  full,  and  complete,  so  &r  as  regards  things  neces- 
sary  to  salvation ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  from  themselves, 
[or  independently,  and  by  comparing  one  part  with  another],  and  not  after 
the  dictates  of  human  reason  or  of  Christian  antiquity.  Several  of  their 
theologians,  indeed,  have  been  thought  to  extend  too  &r  the  powers  of  hu- 
man  reason  in  comprehending  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine 
mysteries ;  and  this  has  led  many,  to  represent  the  Reformed  as  holding 
to  Uoo  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  holy  scriptures,  and  reason  or 
rather  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  this  matter,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  the  fact,  both  parties  err  through  eagerness  to  vanquish  and  sub« 
due  their  adversaries.  For  if  we  except  the  improper  phrsiseology  of 
certain  individuals,  it  will  appear  that  the  Reformed  in  general  believe,  as 
we  do,  that  absurdities  can  never  be  believed ;  and  consequently,  that  doc- 
trines which  contain  absolute  absurdities,  must  be  false  and  ccmnot  be  be- 
lieved :  yet  they  sometimes  contentiously  apply  this  principle  to  overthrow 
those  Lutheran  tenets  which  they  rcject.(64) 

votaries  of  Calvinism  were  called  doctrinal  daring  that  her  delegates,  in  ecclesiastical 

Puritans.     See  BumeVs  Exposition  of  the  matters,  should  not  determine  anything  to  be 

seventh  article,  6lc.,  and  Nekl^g  History  of  heresy,  but  what  was  adiodsed  so  by  the  eu- 

the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  &79.""^Macl.     See  thority  of  Scripture  or  by  the  first  four  feu- 

also  A.  M.  Toplady^s  History  of  Calvinism,  eral  councils ;  and  this  has  perhaps  misled 

%  vols.  8vo.    Bishop  TomUne*s  Refutation  of  Dr.  Mosheinif  in  the  passage  to  which  this 

Calvinism,   8vo.     T.    Scott's  remarks   on  note  refers.     Much  respect  indeed,  and  per- 

Tomline  on  Calvinism,  8vo ;  and  the  Fa-  haps  too  much,  has  been  paid  to  the  Fathers ; 

tfaers,  the  Reformers,  and  the  public  Forma-  but  that  has  been  always  a  matter  of  choiet^ 

laries  of  the  church  of  England,  in  harmony  and  not  of  obligation.^' — Mad.    It  was  in 

with  Calvin,  dec,  Philadelphia,  1817,  l2mo,  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government 

p.  108-1 19. — Tr.'\  of  the  church,  rather  than  in  articles  of  faith, 

(62)  See  Hugo  GrotiuM,  Apologeticus  eo-  that  the  church  of  England  paid  more  defei- 
Tum  qui  Hollat^ioB  ante  mutationem,  A.D.  ence  to  the  Fathers,  than  the  restof  the  Jle- 
1618,  prsfuerunt,  cap.  yi.,  p.  54,  &c.,  ed.  formed  did ;  and  on  this  subject,  they  have 
Paris,  1640,  12mo.  actually  copied  after  the  practice  of  the  first 

(63)  ['*  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  five  centuries,  as  being  obligatory  upon  the 
•iticles  of  the  church  of  England,  which  im-  conscience.  See  sec.  20,  p.  180,  above ; 
plies,  its  considering  the  writings  of  the  Fa-  and  NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i. ,  ch. 
tbers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  as  an  author-  iv.,  p.  183.  184,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816. — 7V.1 
itative  criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is  (64)  ['*  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly 
iodeed,  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  view  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstan^ 
paned  in  the  reign  of  ^een  Elisaheth,  de-  tiatiaih  which  fupposet  the  same  extended 
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^  29.  Hie  Reformed,  if  we  restrict  this  appeUation  to  those  who  ap- 
prove  the  sentiments  of  Cdlvmy  diflfer  from  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to 
three  subjects, — ^I,  The  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper :  in  which  the  Luther- 
ans say,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable 
manner,  pi^sented  to  both  the  pious  and  the  ungodly ;  while  the  Reformed 
suppose,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  only  by  the  symbols  of 
it*  Yet  they  do  not  all  explain  their  doctrine  in  the  same  manner.i— H. 
The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  men :  the  ground  of  which  the  Lutherans  suppose  to  be,  the  faith  or 
unbelief  of  men  in  Christ,  foreseen  by  God  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed 
suppose  it  to  be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  Gq^. — IIL  Cer. 
tain  rites  and  institutions :  which,  the  Reformed  think,  have  a  tendency  to 
superstition ;  but  which,  the  Lutherans  think,  are  partly  sufferable,  and 
partly  usefld  to  Christians.  Such  are  images  in  churches,  sacred  gar- 
ments for  the  clergy,  the  private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  small  cir- 
cular pieces  of  bread  [wafers],  such  as  were  anciently  distributed  in  the 
holy  supper,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as  it  is  called,  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  ;*  and  some  others.  These,  the  Reformed  would  have  to  be  abro- 
gated;  because  they  think  religious  worship  should  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  be  wholly  struck  off. 

§  30.  This  short  list  of  topics,  will  be  seen  to  be  in  fact  a  long  one,  by 
thcKse  who  are  awar^  what  a  multitude  of  abstruse  questions  extending 
through  the  whole  system  of  theology,  these  few  difierences  produced. 
For  the  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  holy  supper,  afforded  to  the  polemics  ample  room  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  mysteries  of  religion  or  the  nature  and  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  institute  subtile  discussions  respecting  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  it,  and 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  dispute  re- 
specting the  divine  decrees  afforded  abundant  matter  for  debate,  on  the 
nature  of  the  divine  attributes  and  particularly  Grod's  justice  and  goodness, 
on  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  all  events,  on  the  connexion  between  hu- 
man liberty  and  divine  providence,  on  the  extent  of  the  love  which  God 
has  for  men  and  of  the  blessings  procured  for  us  by  the  merits  of  Christ, 
on  the  nature  of  that  divine  influence  which  renews  the  minds  of  men,  on 
the  perseverance  of  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  eternal  life  in  the 
.^venant  of  God ;  and  on  various  other  subjects  of  no  small  moment; 
Nor  was  the  last  dissension,  respecting  rites  and  institutions,  unproliflc 
For  besides  discussions  respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  rites, 
it  produced  the  following  by  no  means  contemptible  controversies :  What 
kind  of  things  are  they,  which  may  be  justly  denominated^  indifferent,  or 
neither  good  nor  bad  ?  How  far  is  it  proper,  to  yield  to  an  adversary  who 
contends  about  things  in  their  nature  indifferent  ?  How  far  does  Christian 
dberty  extend  7  Is  it  lawful,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  people,  to  retain 
various  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  which  have  a  superstitious  aspect 
yet  are  capable  of  a  good  interpretation  ?  and  others  of  a  similar  nature* 

§  81.  It  has  been  debated,  and  sometimes  with  great  warmth  of  feeling, 
particularly  among  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to  whom  rightfully  belongs 

hoijf  to  be  totally  present  in  different  places^    the  dicttte  of  common  sense*  thsn  the  v^ 
tt  one  and  the  same  time.     To  call  this  a    gestion  of  a  contentions  spirit." — Jfoe/.l 
fross  and  glaring  contradiction,  seems  rather 
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tbe  ffoveroment  of  the  church,  and  the  power  of  estahlishing  rules  and 
regUHitions  in  matters  of  religion*  In  mese  contests,  those  have  come 
9ff  victorious,  who  maintain  that  the  authority  to  regulate  sacred  afl^drs 
is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  himself  vested  in  the  church,  and  there- 
fore ought  by  no  means  to  be  committed  into  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates ; 
yet  they  admit  the  right  of  temporal  sovereigns  to  advise,  and  to  succour 
the  church  when  in  trouble,  to  assemble  and  preside  in  the  conventions  of 
the  church,  to  see  that  her  officers  decree  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  com« 
monwealth,  and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  with  their  authority  the  decrees 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  kings  of  England  indeed,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL,  have  declared  themselves  to  be  supreme  heads  of  the 
church,  as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal  things :  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
Henry  VIIL  and  his  son  Edward  VI.  attached  very  ample  powers  to  this 
title,  and  considered  themselves  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  Roman  pon- 
tics might  do.(65)  But  queen  Elizabeth  greatly  limited  this  prerogative, 
and  declared  that  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England  did  not  extend  to 
religion  itself,  and  to  things  sacred,  but  only  to  the  persons  who  teach  re- 
ligion and  minister  in  sacred  things.(66)    In  England  therefore  the  con- 

(65)  Daniel  NeaVs  History  of  the  Puri-    than  of  matters  of  state.     She  pretended  that, 

in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the 
church,  she  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  pre- 
rogative  alone,  to  decide  all  questions  wfaidi 
might  arise,  with  regard  to  ^c/n'n«,  disdplim, 
or  worship;  and  she  never  would  allow  her- 
parliaments  so  much  as  to  take  these  points 
mto  consideration."  And  the  whole  history 
of  her  reign  appears  to  confirm  these  state- 
ments, which  are  so  contrary  to  the  assertioiia 
of  Dr,  Mosheim.  See  Hume^  loc.  cit.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  150.  <Stc.,  272,  290,  &c.,  2?2,  336, 
364,  <&c.,  462.— The  powers  of  the  Enslish 
monarchs,  as  heads  of  the  church,  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.,  are  thus  defined, 
by  Mr.  Nealt  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  169-172.  "They  nertst 
pretended  to  be  spiritual  persons ;  or  to  ex- 
ercise any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  function, 
in  their  own  person ;  they  neither  preached, 
nor  administered  the  sacraments,"  du:.  '*  But, 
abatinsr  this  point,  it  appears  very  probable, 
that  alTthe  jurisdiction  and  authority,  claimed 
by  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  church, — was 
transferred  to  the  king,  by  the  act  of  suprem- 
acy,— as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  land  then  in  being ;  though  sinc^,  it  has 
undergone  some  abatements.*'  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  following  specifications.  "I. 
The  kings  and  queens  of  England  claimed 
authority  in  matters  of  faithj  and  to  be  the 
ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agreeable  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God."  '*  II.  Widi 
regard  to  discipline^ — the  king  is  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  judge  in  the  spiritual  courts  by 
his  delegates,  as  he  is  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  by  his  judges."  **  III.  As  to  rites 
and  ceremonies^  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1 
Eliz.,  cap.  i.)  says  expressly,  thai  the  queen* s 
majesty^  by  adviu  of  her  eeclcsiastical  com- 


,  vol.  i.,  chap,  i.,  p.  11,  and  others. 
(66)  Peter  Fran,  le  Courayer's  Supple- 
ment aux  deux  Ouvrages  pour  la  defense  de 
U  validity  des  Ordinations  Anglicanes,  cap. 
XT.,  p.  416,  dec.  [Courayer*s  book,  I  have 
Dot  seen ;  but,  in  what  respects  queen  EliZ' 
abeth  limited  the  powers  of  the  kmgs  of  Eng- 
land as  supreme  beads  of  the  church,  or  when 
and  where,  she  declared,  that  the  regal  power 
did  not  extend  to  religion  itself  and  to  things 
sacred^  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Burnet 
indeed,  (Hist,  of  the  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
492,  ed.  London,  1825),  says  of  the  power 
conferred  on  Elizabeth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign  by  the  act  of  supremacy : 
"  It  was  in  many  things  short  of  the  authority 
that  king  Henry  h^d  claihed.^*  But  he  spe- 
cifies no  particulars ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  Henrv  far  transgressed  the  limits  which 
be  pretended  to  set  to  his  own  power  as  head 
of  the  church.  Neal  says  of  the  power  given 
to  Elizabeth  by  the  above  act  of  her  parlia- 
ment ;  *'  Nor  is  it  the  whole  that  the  queen 
claimed,  who  sometimes  sti^stched  her  pre- 
rogative beyond  it."  (Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  168,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816.) 
Hunu  says  of  this  act,  (Hist,  of  England, 
▼ol.  iv.,  ch.  xxxviii.,  p.  151,  ed.  Philad., 
1810),  *'  Though  the  queen  was  there  de- 
nominated governess^  not  headj  of  the  church, 
it  conveyed  the  same  extensive  power,  which, 
under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercised 
by  her  father  and  brother."  And  he  adds 
<ibid.,  p.  274),  "  Scarcely  arfy  sovereign  be- 
fore Elisabeth,  and  none  after  her,  carried 
higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the 
ftnthority  of  the  crown."  He  likewise  says, 
(p.  290),  **  Religion  was  a  point,  of  which 
EUxabe^  was,  if  possible,  still  more  jealous. 
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ititQti<Hi  of  the  church,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  thai  of  the  state.  The 
clergy,  distributed  into  two  houses  called  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of 
Ccwfocationf  are  assembled  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  a  summons  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  they  decree  by  common  consent  what- 
ever the  interests  of  the  church  are  thought  to  demand ;  and  the  king  and 
Parliament  give  to  their  decrees  the  sanctions  and  authority  of  laws.  (67) 
Yet  this  subject  has  been  much  controverted  ;  the  king  and  the  Parliament 
putting  one  construction  upon  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  church,  particularly  those  who  think  the  church  is  an  independent 
body,  giving  a  different  construction  of  it.  And  in  &ct,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  England  has  not  a  fixed  and  uniform  character,  but  it  de- 
pends  on  custom  and  usage  and  the  fluctuations  of  time,  rather  than  on 
established  laws. 

§  82.  The  question,  what  is  the  best  form  and  organization  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  produced  likewise  warm  contests,  which  hitherto  no  means 
have  been  found  able  to  decide.  The  Genevans,  guided  by  Calvin,  judged 
it  proper  that  the  private  affairs  of  single  churches  should  be  directed  by 
a  body  of  elders  or  presbyters,  all  equals ;  that  matters  of  a  more  public 
and  important  character,  should  be  decided  in  conventions  of  delegated 
elders  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  church,  and 
matters  of  special  difficulty,  should  Be  discussed,  as  anciently,  in  a  council 
of  the  whole  church.  (68)    Nor  did  the  Genevans  omit  any  exertions  to 

delegation  from  him.  The  king  was  chief 
in  the  determination  of  all  causes  in  th* 
church;  he  had  authority  to  make  laws, 
ceremonies,  and  constitutions,  and  without 


musumerSf  or  of  her  metropolitan,  may  or- 
iam  and  jmblish  such  ceremonieM  or  rites,  as 
may  be  most  for  the  advancement  of  God's 
gUny,  and  the  edifying  of  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly, her  majesty  published  her  injunc- 
tions, without  sending  tnem  into  convocation 
or  parliament,  and  erected  a  court  of  High 
Commission,  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  con- 
sisting of  commissioners  of  her  own  nomina- 
tion, to  see  them  put  in  execution.  Nay,  so 
jealoos  was  queen  Elizabeth  of  this  branch  of 
ber  prerogative,  that  she  would  not  suffer  her 
high  court  of  parliament  to  pass  any  bill  for 
the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  it  being  (as  she  said)  an 
invasion  of  her  prerogative.''  **IV.  The 
kings  of  England  claimed  the  sole  power  of 
the  nomination  of  bishops ;  and  the  deans 
and  chapters  were  obliged  to  choose  those 
whom  their  majesties  named,  under  penalty 
of  a  pramumre ;  and  afler  they  were  chosen 
and  consecrated,  they  might  not  act,  but  by 
eommission  from  the  crown."  **  V.  No  con^ 
vocation,  m  synods  of  the  clergy,  can  assem- 
ble, bot  by  a  writ  or  precept  from  the  crown : 
■od  when  assembled,  they  can  do  no  business, 
without  the  king's  letters  patents,  appointing 
them  the  particular  subjects  they  are  to  de- 
bate upon ;  and  after  all,  their  canons  are  of 
no  force  without  the  royal  sanction."  **  Upon 
the  whole  it  is  evident,  by  the  express  words 
of  several  sUtates,  (81  Hen.  yill.,cap.  xvii., 
1  Elix.,  c.  i.),  that  all  jurisdiction,  ecdesias- 
tieal  as  well  as  civil,  was  vested  in  the  king, 
and  taken  away  from  the  bisbope,  except  by 


him  no  such  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constitu- 
tions, are,  or  ought  to  be  of  force.  And 
lastly,  all  appeals,  which  before  had  been 
made  to  Rome,  are  for  ever  hereafter  to  be 
made  to  his  majesty's  chancery,  to  be  ended 
and  determined,  as  the  manner  now  is,  by 
delegates*."— Tr.] 

(G7)  Jo,  Cosin,  de  ecclesia  Anglicans 
religione  et  disciplina,  cap.  viii.,  p.  63 :  in 
Thomas  Smithes  Vitie  eruditiss.  virorum, 
London,  1700, 4to.  David  Wilkins,  de  vet. 
et  mod.  Synodi  Anglic,  constitutione ;  in 
his  concil.  Mag.  Brit.,  torn,  i.*  p.  vii.,  &c. 

(68)  [Dr.  Saclaine  thinks  Dr.  Mosheim 
has  here  made  a  great  mistake,  in  specifying 
three  judicatories  as  provided  by  the  Gene- 
van plan ;  while  in  fact  the  Genevan  repub- 
lic bad  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the 
Venerable  Company  of  the  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors, and  the  Consistory.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  severe  criticism.  The  Presby- 
terian system  is  simplv  this,  that  single 
churches  should  each  have  a  judicatory, 
composed  of  all  the  elders  belonging  to  it ; 
tliat  this  judicatory  be  responsible  to  one  or 
more  higher  judicatories,  composed  of  dele- 
gated elders  ;  and  that  the  highest  judicato- 
ry be,  that  of  a  national  synod«  constituted 
in  the  same  manner.  Where  the  state  is 
very  small,  as  that  of  Geneva,  there  would 
be  but  one  delegated  body,  in  which  each 
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persuade  all  their  confederates  tg  embrace  this  system.  But  the  English 
judged  the  old  system  of  church  government,  to  be  very  sacred,  and  there* 
fore  not  to  be  changed :  this  system  commits  the  inspection  and  care  of  cer. 
tain  minor  provinces  exclusively  to  the  bishop ;  under  the  bishops  are  the' 
presbyters  of  single  churches ;  under  the  presbyters  are  the  ministers  or 


and  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  body  are  discussed  in  as» 
semblies  of  the  bishops  and  those  next  in  rank  to  them.  And  this  system, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren, 
who  belong  to  the  Reformed  church.  (69)  This  single  disagreement,  as  each 
party  traced  the  origin  of  its  own  system  to  Je^us  Chridind  his  apostles, 
was  sufficient  to  divide  up  the  whole  Reformed  church  into  sects :  and,  in 
feet,  it  rent  the  English  church  into  *two  factions,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  community.  But,  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  many,  the  pni* 
dence  of  certain  excellent  individuals  prevented  the  evil  from  spreading 
abroad,  and  destroying  the  fellowship  of  foreigners  with  the  English. 
These  men  disseminated  the  principle,  that  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  no  def- 
inite  form  of  government  for  his  church ;  and  therefore  that  every  na- 
tion may  frame  such  a  system  for  itself,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try require,  provided  it  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  truth  nor  tend  to  the  res- 
toration  of  superstition. (70)  , 

&  3d.  Calvin  believed,  that  such  as  led  vicious  and  ungodly  lives,  ought 
to  1x3  deprived  of  communion  in  divine  ordinances  ;  and  that  profligates 


individual  church  would  be  represented. 
But  in  larger  states,  as  France,  Holland, 
and  Scotland,  there  would  be  a  gradation  of 
three  or  four  distinct  iudicatories,  each  high- 
er composed  of  delegates  from  the  next 
lower.  In  France,  there  were,  (1)  Consis- 
tories, or  church  sessions,  (2)  the  Elderships 
or  Presbvteries,  (3)  the  provincial  councils, 
and  (4)  the  national  Synods  ;  all  formed  on 
this  plan.  In  Scotland,  originally,  the  low- 
est judicatoiy  was  that  of  three  or  four  con- 
tiguous churches  united,  then  the  provincial 
Synods,  and  last  the  General  Assembly, 
ut,  at  an  early  period,  each  church  came  to 
have  its  distinct  session ;  and  this  produced 
a  gradation  of  four  judicatories  in  Scotland. 
--But  while  the  Reformed  admitted  of  no 
higher  judicatory  than  a  national  council,  or 
considered  the  church  of  each  country  as  an 
independent  body,  they  allowed  of  a  con- 
nexion between  national  churches.  Thus 
the  national  83riK>ds  of  the  French  church, 
fai  this  century,  held  a  continued  correspond- 
ence by  letters  and  envoys,  with  the  church 
of  Geneva;  and  also  regularly  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Reformed  church  of  the 
low  countries ;  and  received  delegates  from 
them.  And  in  the  next  century,  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  invited  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France,  Germany,  England, 
&c.,  to  assist  them,  by  their  representatives, 
b  the  national  synod  of  Bort.  So  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Genera]  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 


terian church  annually  exchanges  delmtes 
with  the  General  Associations  of  the  New- 
England  States ;  and  also  holds  correspond- 
ence  with  some  transatlantic  bodies. — TV.] 

(69)  See  the  Epistola  de  Ordinatione  et 
successione  Episcopal!  in  unitate  fratmm 
Bohemorum  conservata ;  in  Christ,  Mattk 
Pfqff's  Institntt  Juris  Ecdes.,  p.  410. 

(70)  Here  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, the  discussions  on  the  subject  between 
Fred.  Spanheim  and  John  van  der  Wae^ftn^ 
in  the  woiks  of  Spanheim^  tom.  ii.,  bb. 
viii.,  ix.,  p.  1055,  &c.  The  same  opinion 
is  said  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  Brit- 
ish divines  who  lived  near  the  times  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  to  have  been  fint  repu- 
diated by  John  Whitgift.  Daniel  Neat, 
History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  140. 
[This  statement  is  incorrect,  as  respecta 
bishop  Whttgift.  Mr.  Neat  saytf,  (vol  iii., 
p.  156,  ed.  Portsmouth,  1817),  **  Most  of 
our  fint  reformen  were  so  far  in  these  sen- 
timents,**  (those  of  the  Erastian*)^  *'  as  to 
maintain,  that  no  one  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment is  prescribed  in  scripture,  as  an  itt- 
▼ariable  rule  for  future  ages  ;  as  Cranmer, 
Redtnayn,  CoXy  dtc.,  and  archbishop  W%tl- 
gift,  in  his  controversv  with  Cwrtwrigkty 
delivera  the  same  opinion  :  **  /  deny  (sayt 
he)  thai  the  scripture  has  set  dovm  any  Vna 
certain  form  of  rhurch  gowmment  to  hs 
perpetual."  *'The  chief  patrons  of  thia 
scheme  in  the  (Weumihster)  AssemMy, 
were  Dr.  Ugktfoot,  Mr,  Colnum,  Mr.  Sai- 
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and  the  slaves  of  lust  were  also  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the  state* 
In  this  matter  he  differed  from  Zwingle^  who  ascribed  all  power  to  the 
magistrates  alone,  and  would  not  allow  to  the  ministers  of  religion  the  right 
to  exclude  transgressors  from  the  church,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  com- 
munion.(71j  And  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  that 
he  was  able,  though  with  great  perils  and  amid  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  patrons  of  licentiousness,  to  establish  there  a  rigorous  system  of  mor. 
al  discipline,  supported  and  exercised  with  the  countenance  of  the  laws ; 
whereby  abandoned  characters  were  fiAt  excluded  from  the  church  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  or  ihe  Consistory,  and  then  were  either  banished  the 
dty  or  restrained  by  other  punishments.  (72)  The  clergy  in  the  cantons 
of  Switzerltmd,  wished  to  copy  after  this  discipline  of  Calvin^  and  to  obtain 
the  same  power  over  transgressors ;  but  their  desires  and  efforts  were  in 
vain.  For  the  people  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basle,  &c.,  would  by 
no  means  allow  a  removal  of  the  boundaries  set  by  Zwingle  to  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  church,  or  permit  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  and  prerc^o- 
tives.(78) 

§  34.  That  all  branches  of  learning  both  sacred  and  profane,  were  every 
where  successfolly  cultivated,  among  the  Reformed  in  this  century,  is  well 
known ;  and  the  numerous  monuments  of  their  splendid  geniuses,  which 
are  still  preserved,  forbid  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Zvsingle  was 
disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  church  :(74)  but  the  succeeding 
Swiss  doctors  soon  discovered,  that  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  especially 
in  the  disputes  on  religious  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Hence,  when  GaMn  erected  the  academy  of  Geneva  in  1558,  he  at 
once  provided  for  it  a  professor  of  philosophy.  But  this  professor  was  re- 
quired  to  explain  in  his  lectures  none  but  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  then  reigned  in  all  the  schools. (76)     Nor  did  the  other  universities 

itm^  Mr.  Whiilock ;  and  in  th€^  bouse  of  com*  wrote  to  Janus  de  Falais  or  Dt  Bourgognr, 

moDi,  besides  Selden  and  Whitlock^  Oliver  published  at  Amsterdam,  1744,  8vo,  p.  126, 

St.  John,  Esq- ;  Sir  Thomas  Widringion;  127,  132.  153,  157.     Tbe  party  at  Geneva, 

John  CreWt  Esq. ;  Sur  John  Hipsley,  and  which  defended  the  former  licentiousness  of 

others  of  tbe  greatest  names." — Tr.'\  morals,  not  only  with  their  tongues  but  by 

(71)  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Rud.  their  actions  and  with  force  of  arms,  and 
G^alther,  in  Jo.  Conrad  Fueslins  Centu-  which  Calvin  called  the  sect  of  the  Liber- 
ria  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  Helvet.  scrip-  lines,  was  very  powerful.  But  Calvin** 
tar.,  p.  478,  where  be  says :  Ezcommuni-  resolution  was  also  invincible,  and  his  ng- 
cationem  neque  Zwinglius — neque  Bullin-  orous  discipline  triumphedr 

geras  auquam  probarunt,  et — obstiterunt  iis  (73)  See,  for  example,  the  commotions 

qui  earn  aliquando  voloerunt  introducere. —  at  Lausanne ;  in  the  Museum  Helveticum, 

Basilie  qoidem  (Ecolamp&dius,  multnm  dis-  torn,  ii ,  p.   119,  &c.      The  disputes   od 

suadente  Zwinglio,  instituerat — sedadeonon  this  subject  among  tbe  people  of  tbe  Palat- 

durabilis  fait  ilk  coostitutio,  at  (Ecolampa-  inate,  who  wished  to  adopt  the  Genevan 

dius  illam  abrogarit,  &c.     Compare  p.  90.  discipline,  are  described  by  Henry  Ailing,  in 

(72)  Nothing  caased  Cahin  more  troub-  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Palatina ;  and  by  Struts, 
lea,  cabals  and  perils,  at  Geneva,  than  .his  in  his  Pfalzischen  Kirchenhist.,  p.  212,  &e. 
determined  resolution  to  purge  the  church  (74)  Zwingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
of  transgressoTB,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  book  on  true  and  false  religion  to  Francis 
soch  as  violated  the  rules  established  by  tbe  I.  king  of  France,  says  expressly,  on  p.  12, 
chnrcb,  or  by  the  Consistory  which  repre-  Philosophie  interdictnm  est  a  Cbristi  scbo- 
sented  the  church.  See  his  Life,  written  by  lis:  at  isti  (the  Sorbonists)  fecerant  ea* 
&«A,   and  prefixed  to  bis   Letters ;    the  coelestis  verbi  m^istram. 

Notes  to  the  second  volume  of  Jac.  8p6n*s  (75)  Theodore  Beza^s  Epist.  Theolo^.,  e|». 
Histoire  de  Geneve ;  and  Cahin  himaelf,  zzxri.,  p.  156.  Certum  nobis  ac  constitntnai 
'm  his  Letten,  especially  in  tboee  which  he    eat,  et  in  ipsis  tradendis  Logicia  et  in  cel*- 
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of  the  Reformed,  suffer  a  different  philosophy  to  be  taught  in  them.  Yet 
at  Basle,  the  system  of  Feter  RaimuSy  for  a  time,  was  by  some  preferred  to 
thatof  Aristotle.(76) 

§  35.  The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very  commencement,  had  mamr 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  several  of  whom  were  ingenious  and  excel- 
lent.  Zwingle's  labours  in  explanation  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  to  be  despised.  He  was  followed  by  Henry  BvUmger^ 
John  (EcoIamp€uUus,  Wolfgang  MusculuSf  and  many  others,  not  his  equals 
indeed  in  genius  and  learning,  yet'  all  of  them  meriting  some  praise.  But 
the  first  rank  among  the  interpreters  of  this  age,  is  deservedly  assigned  to 
John  Calvinf  who  endeavoured  to  expound  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sa- 
cred volume ;  and  to  Theodore  Beza^  whose  ^ew  Testament,  illustrated 
with  learned  remarks  of  various  kinds,  especially  critical  ones,  has  been 
often  published,  and  has  not  to  this  day  lost  all  the  renown  and  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  formerly  held.  It  is  an  honour  to  most  of  these 
expositors,  that  disregarding  allegories  and  mystical  interpretations,  they 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  language  used  by  the  in- 
spired  men :  but  on  the  other  hand  some  of  them,  and  in  particular  Cahnn^ 
have  been  reproached,  because  they  venture  to  refer  to  Jewish  affairs, 
some  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  which  relate  to  Jesus  Phrisl  and 
represent  him  as  present  to  their  view ;  and  thus  have  deprived  Christianity 
of  important  corroboration.  (77) 

§  36.  The  state  of  dogmatic  theology  among  the  Swiss  and  the  other 
Reformed,  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  among  the  Lutherans.  ZwingU 
early  collected  and  digested  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  his 
little  book  on  true  and  false  Religion,  Afterwards,  John  Calvin  produced 
a  much  larger  and  more  perfect  work  of  this  sort,  entitled  Institutes  of  the 
Christian^ReUgUm ;  which  long  held  the  same  rank  and  authority  in  nearly 
all  countries  of  the  Reformed  church,  as  Melancthon^s  Commonplace 
Book  (Loci  Communes)  did  among  the  Lutherans.  Calvin  was  succeed* 
ed  by  many  writers  on  dogmatic  theology,  some  more  prolix  and  others 
more  concise ;  as  Musculus,  Peter  Martyry  Piscator,  and  others.  The 
earlier  the  writer  in  this  department,  the  less  he  has  of  subtility  and  phil- 
osophical  discrimination ;  and  in  this  they  resemble  Calvin^  whose  Instil 
tuies  are  wrjtten  in  a  perspicuous  and  elegant  style,  and  have  nothing  ab- 
struse and  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  the  arguments  or  mode  of  rea- 
soning.  But  after  a  while,  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic  philosophy  which 
was  every  where  inculcated,  invaded  also  the  fields  of  theology ;  and  it 
rendered  them  barren,  thorny,  and  frightful,  by  means  of  its  barbarous 
terms,  its  captious  interrogatories,  its  tenuous  distinctions,  and  its  rubbish 
of  useless  matter.(78) 

m  ezplicandis  ditciplinis,  ab  Ariitotelis  sen-  Richard   Simon,  in  hit  Hifttoire  crit.   du 

tentia  ne  tantillam  quidem  deflectere.  Vieox  Test.,  p.  434,  places  him  above  Im- 

(76)  See  Casper  Brant's  Vita  Jacobi  Ar-  Ihevy  as  to  discrimination  and  soundness  of 
minii ;  and  the  notes  we  formerly  annexed  judgment ;  though  he  ascribes  to  Luthsr 
to  it,  p.  8,  12.  1^.  more  knowledge  df  the  Hebrew.     He  adds : 

(77)  See  JE^d.  Hunnius,  Calvinus  Ju-  Au  reste,  Calvin  aiant  Pesprit  fort  elevfe, 
daizans,  Wittemberg,  1595,  8to  ;  to  which  on  trouve  dans  tous  ses  Commentaires  sur 
David  Paraus  opposed  his  Calvinus  Ortho-  TEcriture  un  je  ne-scai-quoi  qui  plait 
doxus,  NeosUdii,  1595,  Svo.  [Even  the  d'abord,  et  comme  il  s'^toit  principalement 
Catholics  have  done  Calvin  the  justice,  to  appliqud'&conBottre  Thomme,  il  a  rerauli  ses 
fank  him  among  the  good  commentators.  Livres  d'one  Moimle  qui  toucha. — Schl'[ 
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§  37.  Their  instructions  for  regulating  the  life  and  conduct,  are  annex- 
ed for  the  most  part,  by  th6  Reformed  theologians  of  this  age,  to  their 
doctrines  of  faith :  which  was  according  to  the  example  of  Calvin,  whom  they 
nearly  all  follow  as  their  guide.  For  he,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  his  /«. 
stituUs,  treats  of  thcl  civil  power  or  the  government  of  the  state;  and  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  Hfe  and  conduct  of  a  Christian :  but  he  is  less  full,  than 
the  importance  and  copiousness  of  the  subject  demand.  Those  in  other  re- 
spects excellent  men,  were  prevented  from  labouring  to  elucidate  and  sys- 
tematize this  branch  of  sacred  knowledge,  by  the  8€une  causes  that  diverted 
our  theologians  from  it ;  and  especially  by  the  tumult  of  perpetual  coo* 
troversy.  It  is  conceded  by  eminent  divines  among  the  Keformed,  that 
William  Perkins,  an  Englishman,(79)  first  undertook  to  explain  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  the  science  of  practical  theology ;  which  Calvin  and  his 
contemporaries  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state.  With  him  was  as- 
sociated, among  the  Hollanders  William  Teling9{S0)  who  wrote  however 


(78)  Yet  what  is  called  the  sckolattie 
mode  of  treating  theology,  appears  to  have 
pervaded  the  Reformed  church,  somewhat 
later  than  it  did  our  church.  At  least,  it 
was  quite  recent  in  Holland,  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Dort,  [A.  D.  1G19.]  In  this 
council,  John  Maccovius  a  professor  at 
Franeker  who  was  initiated  in  all  the  mys- 
tt^ries  of  the  philosophic  schools,  was  ac- 
cused hy  Sibr.  Lubbert,-  of  corrupting  the 
troths  of  revelation.  The  case  being  in- 
t  estimated,  the  judges  decided,  that  Maccth 
tiut  had  not  indeed  perverted  Christian  doc- 
trines, but  that  he  employed  a  mode  of 
teaching  of  less  simplicity  than  was  proper ; 
for  he  followed  rather  the  example  of  the 
Scholastic  doctors,  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  will  give  the  decision  of  the 
council,  in  the  language  of  Walter  Balcan- 
quullj  in  his  epistle  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
(which  is  the  350th  of  the  Epistole  Eccle- 
•iastica,  published  by  PkiL  Limborch,  p. 
d74.)  Maccovium — nuUius  hsreseos  reum 
teneri — peccasse  eum,  quod  quibusdam  am- 
toigois  et  obscuris  Scholasticis  phrasibus 
usus  sit :  quod  Scholasticum  docenai  mcdum 
conetur  in  Belgieis  Academiis  introducere. 
— ^Monendum  esse  eum,  ut  cum  Spiritu 
^ncto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellarmino  et 
Soarezio.  Maccovius  did  not  obey  those 
admonitions ;  as  is  manifest  from  bis  wri- 
tings, which  are  full  of  scholastic  wit  and 
knotty  discussions.  He  therefore,  seems 
to  have  first  taught  the  Dutch  to  philoso- 
phize on  revealed  religion.  Yet  he  had 
associates,  as  WiUiam  Amet^  and  others. 
And  it  most  be  true,  that  this  philosophic 
or  scholastic  form  of  theolof^y  was  exten- 
sively prevalent  amonff  the  Reformed,  an- 
tcrimr  to  the  synod  of  Don,  if  that  be  true, 
which  Simon  Episcopiut  states  in  his  last 
oration  to  his  disciples  at  Leyden  ;  namely, 
that  he  had  si  odiously  avoided  it,  and  had 

Vol.  UL— Bb 


thereby  incurred  the  violent  hatred  pf  the 
other  doctors.  He  says,  (in  Pkil.  lAm- 
horck^s  Life  of  Episcopius,  p.  123),  Vide- 
bam  veritatem  multarum  et  maximarum  re- 
rum  in  ipsa  Scriptura  sacra,  elaboratis  hu- 
mana  industria  phrasibus,  ingeniosis  vo» 
cabularom  fictionibus,  locorum  communium 
artificiosis  texturis,  exquisitis  terminorum 
ac  formularum  inventionibus  adeo  invola- 
tam^erplexam,  et  intricatam  rcdditam  esse, 
ut  C£«lipo  saepe  opus  esset  ad  Sphingem  il- 
1am  Theologicam  enodandam.  Ita  est,  et 
bine  prims  lacrymas.  And,  a  little  after,  p. 
124,  he  adds  :  Keducendam  itaque  termino* 
rum  Apostolicorum  et  cuivis  obviorum  sim* 
plicitatem  semper  sequendam  putavi,  et 
sequestrandas,  quaa  Academi»  et  Schole 
tanquam  proprias  sibi  vindicant,  Logicas, 
philosophicasque  speculationes  et  dictiones. 

(79)  [  WUliam  Perkins  was  bom  in  1568, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow  of  his  college  and  also  a  parish  priest. 
He  died  in  1602,  aged  44.  In  early  life, 
he  was  profane,  prodigal,  and  given  to  in- 
temperance ;  but  when  reformed,  he  became 
eminent  for  piety  and  an  exemplary  life 
He  was  a  Puritan,  and  as  such  repeatedly 
persecuted ;  was  strictly  Calvinistic,  a  very 
popular  and  faithful  preacher,  and  a  volumi- 
nous writer.  His  works,  which  were  print- 
ed at  Geneva,  1603,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  have 
been  much  read  and  admired  on  the  Conti- 
nent. See  Brookes  lives  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  129,  6lc.  His  chief  works  oa 
practical  theology,  are  Anatomy  of  the  Am- 
man  Conscience ;  On  the  rif^ht  roay  of  /tv- 
ing and  dying;  On  ike  nature  of  refeni- 
ance^  &c. — Tr.] 

(80)  [Teling.  died  in  1629,  at  Haarlem, 
where  he  was  a  preacher.  His  practical 
writings  bear  the  marks  of  that  age,  and 
generallv  have  allegorical  titles;  e.  ff.. 
The  pole  star  of  genuine  piety.     At  this 
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in  the  Dutch  language.  In  emulation  of  them,  WilHam  AmeSf  an  Elog. 
Ii8hmany(81)  but  a  theologian  of  Franeker  in  Holland,  undertook  to  com- 
pose a  complete  ^stem  of  Practical  Theology»{S2)  Afterwards,  others 
prosecuted  tne  subject. 

§  88.  There  did  not  arise  in  this  century,  so  many  sects  and  religious 
<*x>ntests  among  the  Reformed,  as  there  were  among  us :  which,  while  they 
may  esteem  it  much  to  their  credit,  may  be  easily  traced  to  adequate 
causes,  by  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformed  church.(83) 
Yet  John  Calvin  mentions  and  confutes  one  very  pernicious  faction,  which 
was  far  worse  than  any  of  ours ;  namely,  the  sect  of  the  Libertines  or  the 
SfiriiuaU ;  which  originated  from  Anifumy  Pocke^  Gerhard  Ruf,  Qumini, 
and  others  its  leaders  and  founders,  in  Flanders ;  and  thence  passed  into 
France,  where  it  obtained  countenance,  from  Margarety  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre and  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  likewise  in  other  sections 
of  the  Reformed  church.(84)  These  Spirituals,  if  we  carefully  consider 
nil  that  Calvin  and  others  have  written  against  them,  not  always  with  suf- 


day,  they  tre  useful  only  in  the  history  of 
practical  theology. — Sckl.]     . 

(81)  [In  the  original,  Dr.  Ames  is  called 
a  Scotchman.  So  palpable  an  error,  is  cor- 
rected without  scruple,  in  the  translation. 
Ho  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  in  the  year  1576;  educated  at 
Cambrid^,  under  Mr.  Perkins;  became 
fellow  of  his  college ;  was  a  zealous  Puri- 
tan, and  persecuted  in  1610.  He  fled  into 
Holland ;  preached  a  while  in  the  English 
church  at  the  Hague  ;  was  made  professor 
of  divinity  at  Franeker ;  resigned  the  ofiice 
at  the  end  of  12  years,  on  account  of  his 
health ;  and  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1633,  aged  67.  His  widow  and 
children  removed  to  New-England;  to 
which  he  had  intended  to  remove.  He 
was  learned,  acute,  soundly  Calvinistic, 
and  a  strict  Independent.  His  writing 
are  numerous,  chiefly  polemic  and  doctn- 
iial,  and  written  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
nervous  I^atin  style.  See  MiddUt<nCs  6i- 
ographia  Evao^elica,  vol  iii..  p.  45,  dtc., 
sod  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii., 
p.  405,  &c.--Tr.] 

(83)  See  the  Dedication  and  Preface  to 
WUliam  Ames*  formerly  very  famous  work, 
is  Conscientia  et  ejus  jure.  In  page  3  of 
the  Preface,  among  other  things,  he  says : 
Quod  h«c  pars  prophetia  (L  e.,  practical 
theology),  bactenus  minus  fuerit  ezculta, 
hoc  inde  fuit,  quod  primipilares  nostn  per- 
petno  in  acie  adveraus  hostes  pugnarc, 
tidem  propu|piare  et  aream  ecclesia  pur- 
gare,  necessitate  quodam  cogebantur,  ita  ut 
agros  et  vineas  plantare  et  risare  non  po- 
toerint  ex  voto,  sicut  bello  fervente  usu 
venire  solet.  His  Exhortation^  addressed 
to  the  theological  students  at  Franeker.  and 
subjoined  to  the  above  work,  is  worthy  of 
psmaal.    From  this  addreM  we  may  learn 


among  other  things,  that  in  the  universitiee 
of  the  Reformed,  the  chief  attention  was 
then  bestowed  on  dogmatic  and  polemic 
theology;  and  that  practical  theology  lay 
neglected :  Theologi  prcclare  se  instructoe 
putant  ad  omnes  officii  sn'i  partes,  si  dog- 
mata tantum  intelligant — -Neque  tamen 
onmia  dogmata  scrutantor,  sed  ilia  sola, 
qua  precipuc  solent  agitari  et  in  contro- 
versiam  vocari. 

(83)  [Dr.  Madaine  says  here:  "Dr. 
MosJieim  ought  to  have  given  us  a  hint  of 
his  manner  of  accounting  for  this,  to  avmd 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  a  favourable  solution."  SchUgd 
therefore  subjoins  the  following:  **T1ie 
Reformed  church  was  at  first  small,  and 
more  closely  knit  together,  than  the  Luther- 
an ;  and  of  course  there  coukl  not  arise  ic 
it  such  wide- spreading  contentions.  Tlie 
leading  persons  also  were  able  so  to  tem- 
per their  disagreements,  that  they  could  not 
break  out  into  a  great  flame.  Zwingle  and 
Calvin  were  men  of  great  influence,  who 
could  arrest  all  contentions  with  as  much 
power,  as  Luther  could.  But  Melancthon^ 
who  succeeded  Luther,  had*  not  such  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  there  waa 
no  one  to  be  found  in  our  church,  competent 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  which,  during  his  life- 
time, had  been  smoking  in  the  ashes."  A 
better  solution  may  be  round,  I  think,  in  the 
spirit  and  the  religious  prinaptes  of  the  two 
communities.  For  in  the  English  church, 
which  most  resembled  the  Lutheran  in  these 
respects,  there  was  as  violent  and  as  per- 
nicious contention,  as  among  the  Lutherans. 
-TV] 

(84)  See  Calvin* s  Tnstractio  ad  versus 
fanaticam  et  furiosam  sectam  Libertinomm, 
qui  se  Spiritnales  vocant ;  in  his  Tractalos 
Tbeologici,  p.  599,  iScc 
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ficient  perspicuity,  (for  I  do  not  know,  that  any  of  their  own  writings  are 
extant,)  maintained ;  that  Crod  himself  works  all  things  in  all  men,  or  ia 
the  cause  and  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that  therefore,  the  common 
ootiona  of  a  difference  between  good  actions  and  bad,  are  false  and  vain; 
that  men  cannot,  properly  speaking,  commit  sin ;  that  religion  consists 
in  the  union  of  the  rational  soul  or  the  spirit,  with  God ;  that  if  a  person 
attains  to  this,  by  contemplation  and  directing  his  mind  upward,  he  may 
freely  obey  the  instincts  of  his  nature ;  for,  whatever  he  may  do,  he  will 
be  innocent,  and  afler  death  will  be  united  to  Crod.  These  doctrines  are 
so  similar  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  Beghardt  or  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit^  that  I  have  very  little  doubt,  these  Spirituals  were  their  descendants: 
and  the  fact,  that  this  sect  originated  in  Flanders,  which  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  was  full  of  this  sort  of  people,  corroborates  the  sup- 
position. 

§  39.  Totally  different  in  character  from  these  Spiritual  Libertines^ 
though  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  them,  were  those  Libertines  of 
Geneva,  with  whom  John  Calvin  had  to  contend  fiercely  all  his  life.  The 
latter  were  no  other  than  citizens  of  Geneva,  who  jcould  not  endure  CahoMs 
rigorous  discipline ;  and  who,  in  opposition  to  his  regulations,  defended 
with  craft  and  violence,  with  factions,  insults  and  abuse,  the  dissolute  mor- 
als of  their  progenitors,  their  brothels  and  carousals,  their  sports  and  frol. 
ics ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  other  indications  of  an  irreligious  spirit,  Cal» 
eki  most  severely  condemned  and  chastised. (85)  There  were  moreover  in 
this  turbulent  faction,  persons  not  only  dissolute  in  their  lives,  but  also 
scoffers  and  despisers  of  all  religion.  Such  a  character  was  James  Gruet ; 
who  not  only  assailed  Calvin  with  all  his  power,  and  called  him  bishop  of 
^«co2r(86)  and  ike  new  pope,  but  also  discarded  and  opposed  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  distinction  be* 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and  whatever  else  was  most  sacred  in  the  view  of 
Qiristians ;  and  for  this,  he  was  punished  capitally,  in  the  year  1550.(87) 

§  40.  Calvin  had  also  at  Greneva  controversies  with  some,  who  could  not 
digest  his  doctrines  and  especially  his  doomy  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees* 
Being  a  man  of  excessive  ardour,  ana  too  jealous  of  his  own  reputation, 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  reside  at  Greneva :  nay,  in  the  heat  of  contrc 
versy  yielding  to  his  passions,  he  frequently  accused  them  of  crimes  and 
enormities,  from  which  they  have  been  acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity.(88)  Among  these  was  Sebastian  CaslaUo,  master  of  the  public 
school  at  Geneva ;  a  man  not  indeed  free  from  all  faults,  yet  honest,  and 
distinguished  for  erudition  and  the  elegance  of  fiis  genius.  As  he  would 
not  praise  all  that  Cahin  and  his  colleagues  did  and  taught,  and  especially 
as  he  rejected  Calvin's  and  Betels  doctrine  of  pure  and  absolute  predesti- 

(85)  See  Jac,  SpoiCs  Hittoire  de  Ge-  present  day^  lince  the  Generant  themtelven 
nere,  torn,  it,  p.  44,  m  the  notes  of  the  editor,  and  other  doctors  of  the  Reformed  chorch, 

(86)  [The  import  of  this  title  of  reproach,  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  great  talents 
or  the  ground  or  its  pertinence  in  the  view  of  Calvin  were  attended  by  no  small  defects 
of  Gruet,  is  not  explained  by  the  historians  of  character ;  which  however,  they  think 
who  mention  it ;  nor  was  Sehlegel  able  sat-  should  be  overlooked,  on  sccount  of  his  ex* 
isfactorily  to  account  for  it.  Stt  his  long  traordmary  merits.  See  the  notes  to  8p&iC$ 
note. — TV.]  Histoire  de  Geneve,  tome  ii.,  p.  110,  dec., 

(87)  See  Spon,  loc  cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  47,  and  elsewhere ;  also  the  Preface  to  the  Let- 
ibe  note.  tres  de  Gslvin  4  Jaques  de  Bourgogne,  p 

'fi8)  We  may  veniore  to  say  this  at  the    xix..  dec. 
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nation,  he  wa^  required  iu  1544,  to  resign  his  office  and  go  into  exile.  Bui 
the  authorities  of  Basle  received  the  exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  pio* 
fessorship  in  their  university.  (89) 

§  41.  Similar  was  the  fate  of  Jerome  BoUeCy  a  French  Carmelite  monkf 
but  greatly  inferior  to  CagtaUo  in  learning  and  genius.  He  came  to  Ge- 
neva, allured  by  the  reformation  to  which  he  was  inclined,  and  there  e&* 
tablished  himself  as  a  physician.  But  in  the  year  1551,  he  most  impru- 
dently declaimed  with  vehemence  in  a  public  assembly,  against  the  doctrine 
of  God's  absolute  decrees.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  at  last 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
to  the  Romish  religion  which  he  had  before  renounced ;  and  now  be  as. 
sailed  the  reputation  and  the  life  and  conduct  of  Co/om,  and  likewise  of  his 
colleague  BezOj  in  the  most  slanderous  publications. (90)  From  BolsecU 
calamity,  originated  the  enmity  between  Calvin  and  James  of  Burgundy ; 
an  illustrious  descendant  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  a  great  patron 
and  intimate  friend  of  Calvin^  who  had  been  led  by  his  attachment  to  him 
to  fix  his  residence  at  Geneva.  James  employed  Bolsec  as  his  personal 
physician ;  and  therefore  supported  him  all  he  could,  when  borne  down  by 
the  influence  of  Calvin^  to  prevent  his  being  entirely  prostrated.  This  so 
exasperated  Calvin^  that,  to  avoid  his  resentments,  James  thought  proper  to 
retire  from  Geneva  into  the  country.  (91) 

§  42.  Bemardm  Ochin,  an  Italian  of  Sienna,  and  formerly  vicar  general 
of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  a  man  of  a  fecund  and  discriminating  mind, 
who  preached  to  an  Italian  congregation  at  Zurich,  was,  in  the  year  1563, 
condemned  and  ordered  into  exile,  by  the  decision  of  the  whole  Reformed 
church  of  Switzerland.  For,  in  his  books  which  were  numerous,  among 
other  opinions  differing  from  the  common  views,  he  taught  in  particular,  that 
the  law  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  single  wife,  was  not  in  all  cases  with- 
out some  exceptions.  His  works  show,  that  he  speculated  on  many  su)>. 
jects  more  boldly  than  that  age  would  permit,  and  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Swiss  theologians.  Yet  there \are  those  who  maintain,  that  his 
errors  at  the  time  when  being  old,  and  indigent,  he  was  compelled  to  forsake 
Switzerland,  were  not  so  great  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished  with  banish- 
ment. He  retired  into  Poland,  and  there  united  with  the  Antitrinitarians 
and  Anabaptists ;  and  died  in  the  year  1564.(92) 

(89)  See  Jac.  Uytenbogari's  Ecclesias-  and  rejected   Cahin's  opinion  respecti^f 

tical  History,  written  in  Datch,  pt.  ii.,  p.  Christ's  descent  into  bell.     These  were  b» 

70-73  ;  where  be  endeavours  to  evince  the  chief  errors. — Tr.] 

ianocence  of  CoMlalio;  Bayle'sDictionniite,  (90)  See    BayU's   Dictionnaire,   article 

tome  i.,  p.  792,  dtc.  [article    Castalum ;  BoUec,  tome  i.,  p.  592.    Jac.  Spon't  His- 

which  is  elaborate,  and  appears  to  be  can-  toire  de  Geneve,  the  note,  tome  ii.,  p.  66. 

did. — Tr.}     Paul  ColomesiuSj  lulia  Orien-  Bibliotheqae  raisonn^e,  tome  xzzii.,  p.  44^ 

talis,  p.  99,  and  others.     [See.  Jo.  Conrad  and  tome  zxxvi.,  p.  409. 

Fuslin*s  Lebensffeschichte  Seb.  Castellio,  (91)  See  the  Lettrosde  Calvin  &  Jacques 

Frankfort  and    Lipsic,  1774,  8vo. — SchL  de  Bouigogne,  Preface,  p.  viii.,  <Scc.    Bib- 

CatUdio  was  bom  in  Danphiny  or  Savoy,  liotheque  raisonn^,  tome  xxxiL,  p.  444,  and 

1615,  and  spent  his  days  at  Strasbarg,  Ge-  tome  xxxiv.,  p.  406. 

tteva,  and  Basle ;  where  he  died  in  1563.  (92)  Zojck.  Boterhu,  Annates  Capucino- 

He  was  an  elegant  Latin  and  Greek  scholar ;  rum  ;  and  from  these  Annals,  the  author  of 

and  wrotemuch,  particularly  translations  into  the  book  entitled:   La  guerre  Seraphique, 

f^atin  and  French.     His  I^atin  translation  ou  Histoire  des  perils  qu'^a  couru  la  baibe 

•of  U)e  Bible,  is  his  most  important  work,  des  Capucins,  livr.  ii.,  p.  147,  livr.  iii.,  p. 

Me  denied  unconditional  election ;  consid-  192,  230,   &c.     Observaiiones    Halenses 

•»-r.a  the  Canticles  as  an  uninspired  book ;  latins,  torn,  iv.,  observ.  xx.,  p.  406,  torn. 
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^  43.  While  the  Reformed  punished  with  so  great  severity  the  audacity 
of  those  who  coDceived  some  change  was  requisite  in  the  prevailing  doc« 
trines,  they  believed  that  the  greatest  mildness  and  gentleness  were  to  be 
manifested,  in  those  most  violent  contests  between  the  English  Furitam 
and  EpiscopaUau*»  For  while  they  were  particularly  attached  to  the  Pti- 
ffttatw,  who  contended  for  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss ;  they 
•till  regarded  the  Episcopalians  with  brotherly  afiection,  and  urged  their 
confederates  the  Puritans,  to  do  the  same ;  notwithstanding  the  Bpisco. 
palians  injured  most  sensibly  the  greater  part  of  the  Reformed  community, 
and  by  proclaiming  the  divine  origin  of  their  own  discipline,  scarcely  al- 
lowed to  the  Reformed  the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  true  church. 
This  moderation  resulted  from  prudence,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  a 
high-spirited  and  prosperous  nation,  and  its  most  powerful  queen  wl^se 
influence  governed  even  Holland  also ;  and  finally,  from  the  danger  of  a 
destructive  schism  among  the  Reformed.  For  indeed,  it  is  one  thing  to 
coerce  and  to  cast  out  feeble  and  unarmed  individuals,  who  are  disposed 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  city  by  advancing  opinions,  not  perhaps  absolute- 
ly absurd  nor  of  dangerous  tendency,  yet  really  novel ;  and  quite  another 
thing,  to  provoke  and  drive  to  a  secession,  a  noble  and  most  flourishing 
church,  which  may  be  defective  in  some  respects.  Moreover  the  ground 
of  the  dissension  [in  England]  hitherto,  did  not  seem  to  be  religion  itself; 
but  the  external  forms  of  religion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet 
soon  afterwards,  some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  itself  were  brought 
under  discussion.(93) 

§  44.  No  one  can  deny  or  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Reformed 
church  in  this  age  abounded  in  very  eminent  men,  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  both  human  and  divine.  Besides  UZ> 
ric  Zwkigle^  John  Cahmh  and  Theodore  Bexoy  men  of  inexhaustible  genius ; 
the  following  have  acquired  by  their  writings,  immortal  praise ;  namely, 
John  (Ecolampadiusy  Henry  Bullinger,  WilUam  Farellf  Peter  Viret,  Peter 
Martyr^  Theodore  Bibliander^  Wo^gang  Musculus,  Conrad  PeUican,  Lew- 
is  Lavaiar^  Rudolph  Hospinianj  Zacharias  TJrsinus^  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Szegedinus,  and  many  others;  whose 
names  and  merits  may  be  learned  from  the  common  writers  of  literary  his. 
tory,  especially  from  Melehior  Adam,  Anthony  Wood,  Gerard  BratuU,  Da$u 
ul  Nealj  an  Englishman,  the  very  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Puritans,  and  from  other  writers.(94) 

v..  obserf .  i.,  p.  8,  &c.  BayU^s  Diction-  for  overthrowing,  the  rocelTed  opinions  con- 
naire,  tonio  iii.,  p.  tl05.  Christ.  Sand's  coming  predestination^  perseverance,  frse^ 
Bibliotkeca  Anti-TriniUr.,  p.  4,  &c.  Ni-  willf  efectual  grace,  and  the  extent  of 
terom,  Memoires  poor  servir  A  THistoire  des  Ckrisfs  redemption.  These  -are  the  doo- 
Homroes  illustres,  tome  xiz.,  p.  166,  dec.  trines  to  which  Dr.  Mosheim  alhides  in  this 
(See  the  sketch  of  his  life,  above,  p.  77,  near  passage.  The  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church 
the  end  of  note  (10). — Tr.]  began  to  lean  towiuds  the  notions  concern- 

(93)  [The  sarcasms  of  Dr.  Mosheim  in  ing  these  intricate  points,  which  Arminius 
this  section,  against  the  Reformed,  do  him  propagated  some  ttme  after  this :  while,  on 
BO  honour.  The  note  of  Dr.  Madsine,  the  otner  hand,  the  Puritans  adhered  rigor- 
bowever,  is  worth  inserting.  It  is  this:  ously  to  the  system  of  Calvin.  Seimi 
**  All  the  Protectant  divines  of  the  Reformed  episcopal  doctors  remained  attached  to  the 
church,  whether  Puritans  or  others,  seemed  same  system,  and  all  these  abettors  of  OaK 
indeed,  hiUierto,  of  one  mind  about  the  doc-  vinism,  whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian, 
trines  of  faith.  But,  towards  the  latter  end  were  called  doctrinal  Puritans.** — Tr.) 
of  queen  ElizahetKs  reign,  there  arose  a  nar-  (94)  [All  the  larger  biographical  dictioii- 
ly,  vrbich  were  first  ibr  softening,  uA  UieB    tries  may  be  consdted ;  and  also  the  Eb- 
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HISTORT  OF  TH£   SECT  OF  ANABAPTISTS  OR  MBlfNOIflTBS. 

}  1.  Origin  of  the  Anabaptists,  obscure. — ^  2,  3.  Their  probable  Origin.— f  4.  Their  finl 
Morements. — ^  5.  Their  Pro^ss. — ^  6.  Punishments  decreed  Uiem. — ^  7.  Those  ol 
Monster. — ^  8.  Menno  Simonis. — ^  9.  His  Doctrine. — ^  10.  Origin  of  Sects  amoi^  the 
Anabaptists. — ^  11.  The  more  gross,  and  the  more  refined. — ^  IS.  Source  •f  the  Men- 
■onite  Religion.—^  13.  It  was  late  reduced  to  a  System.—^  14^  What  it  is. — ^  15.  The 
irst  Principle  of  their  common  Doctrines. — ^  16.  Their  Doctrines  themselves. — ^  17. 
Their  practical  Doctrines. — ^  18.  Singulsr  Doctrines  of  certain  Sects.— ^  19.  Their 
Learning  and  Erudition. — ^  tO.  Many  Sects  among  them. — (f  SI.  Permsnent  Seat  of 
the  Mennonites  first  in  Holland.—^  SS.  The  EngliiSi  Anabaptista. — ^  S3.  General  and 
particular,  what  their  Views.— 4  S4.  David  George. — f  S&.  Heniy  NicoUi.  The  Fam- 
ilista. 

§  1.  The  origin  of  the  sect,  who  from  their  repetition  of  the  baptism  re* 
ceived  in  other  communities,  are  called  Anahaptisif,(l)  but  who  are  also 

who  were  initiated  into  the  Christian  church 
by  baptism  in  their  infancy,  as  not  belongii^ 
to  the  church  at  all ;  and  therefore  when  suc£ 
persons  would  join  the  AnaiapHsU^  they 
baptized  them  a  second  time.  And  in  this 
sentiment  all  the  sects  of  Anabaptists  con- 
tinue unite  to  the  present  time,  howercr 
■lueh  they  may  differ  in  other  opiniona  and 
customs.  Among  the  ancient  AnabapHHM, 
those  in  particular  who  are  called  Flemings 
or  Flanaris.nsy  most  fully  merit  this  appella- 
tion. For  they  rebaptize,  not  only  these  who 
received  baptism  in  other  denominations  i» 
their  childhood  or  infancy,  but  likewise  such 
as  received  it  in  adult  years.  Nay,  each 
particular  sect  of  Anabaptists^  rebaptize* 
those  who  come  to  them  from  the  other  secCa 
of  their  denomination :  for  each  sect  consid- 
ers iu  own  baptism  to  be  the  only  true  and 
valid  baptism.  The  mort  moderate  Anaba^ 
tists,  or  the  WaterUntUans  as  they  sre  called, 
are  a  little  wiser ;  because  they  do  not  re- 
baptize  such  as  were  baptized  at  adult  years,, 
in  other  denominations ;  nor  those  who  wen 
baptized  in  other  sects  of  Anabaptists.  And 
vet  they  ire  justly  denominsted  Anabaptists^ 
because  thcv  rebaptize  those  who  received 
baptiam  in  their  infancy.  Still  however  the 
patrona  of  the  sect  most  carefully  keep  thta 
custom  oot  of  sight ;  because  they  are  afraid, 
lest  the  almost  extinguished  odiuifi  should 
revive,  and  the  modem  Mennonites  be  re- 
garded as  descended  from  the  flagitioua  An* 
abaptists,  if  they  should  frankly  state  tho 
facts  as  they  are.  Hear  a  very  recent  wri- 
ter, Schyn,  (loc  cit.»  p.  33),  where  he  ei»- 


evclopedias,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Bees, 
To  these  nay  be  added,  Miidletom's  Bi»- 
raphia  Evangelica,  and  Brookes  Lives  of  the 
Puritans  ;  brides  the  numevoi^s  biographies 
•f  individual  men.  The  means  of  b^ominff 
ac()uainted  with  the  lives,  characters,  and 
writings  of  distinguished  modem  theologians, 
ore  so  abundant,  and  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject so  great,  that  full  lisU  of  all  the  authors 
of  each  century,  will  not  be  given  in  the  notes 
to  the  centuries  in  this  volume,  as  in  those 
prior  to  the  reformation. — TV.] 

(1)  The  modem  Mennonites  are  eflended 
with  this  term,  and  profess  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  practice  of  repeating  baptism,  on 
which  this  name  is  founded.  They  admit, 
that  the  old  Anabaptists  had  the  custom  of  re- 
baptising  such  as  joined  them  from  other  de- 
nominations of  Clmstians ;  but  they  say,  the 
custom  at  this  day  is  laid  aside  by  much  the 
greater  oart  of  their  community.  See  Her- 
wtan  Seiyn^s  Histohs  Mennonitarura  plenior 
Deductio,  cap.  il.,  p.  82.  But,  unless  I  am 
altogether  deceived,  these  good  men  here 
koee  sight  of  that  simplicity  and  ingenuous- 
ness, which  the^  at  timea  so  highly  recom- 
mend ;  and  artmlly  conceal  the  trae  ground 
ef  this  ajipellation.  They  pretend,  that  their 
predecessors  were  called  Anabaptists,  for 
this  rcsson,  that  they  thought  those,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  other  communities  after 
they  became  adulta  and  attained  to  the  full 
Me  of  teaaon,  were  to  be  baptized  again. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  given  to 
ibsm,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  more  es- 
pecialfy*  becaose  they  considered  the  persons 
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denominated  Mermonites^  from  the  Qelebrated  man  to  whom  they  owe  a 
large  share  of  their  present  prosperity,  is  involved  in  much  obscarity.(2) 
For  they  suddenly  started  up,  m  various  countries  of  Europe,  under  the  in. 


deafoun  to  ■haw,  that  hit  brethren  are  un- 
lUfltlv  stigmatized  with  the  odious  name  of 
Antimptists :  Anabaptismus  ille,  (says  he), 
plane  obsolevit,  et  a  muUis  retro  annis  nemi- 
Hero  cnjuscnnqne  secta  Chri8tian»  iidei  juX' 
U  numiatum  Christi  baptizatum,  dam  ad 
nostras  ecclesias  transire  cupit,  rebaptizave- 
nint,  i.  e.,  That  Anabaptism  Juts  become 
wholly  obsolete ;  and  for  many  years  vast, 
no  person  of  any  sect  whatever,  that  holds  the 
Christian  faith,  if  baptized  ACCoBOtNa  to 
THE  coMMAKD  OP  Chbist,  wheii  hc  wishes 
to  join  our  churches,  is  rebaptized.    On 
reading  this,  who  would  not  readily  suppose 
that  the  repetition  of  baptism  no  longer  ex- 
ists among  the  Mennonites  of  our  times  t 
Bat  the  fallacy  is  in  some  measure  betrayed, 
by  the  words  which  we  h^ye  printed  in  capital 
IstteiB :  according  to  the  command  of  Christ, 
For  the  Anabaptists  contend,  tnat  it   is 
without  any  command  of  Christ,  that  infants 
are  admitted  to  baptism.    And  the  whole 
desiffn  is  more  clearly  indicated,  by  the  words 
which  follow :  sed  ilium  etiam  addltorum 
baptismum,  ut  sufficientem  agnoscunt.   And 
yet,  as  if  he  had  fully  established  his  point, 
8chyn  thus  concludes  his  argument ;  Quare 
Terissiraum  est,  iliud  odiosum  nomen  Ana- 
baptistarum  illis  non  convenire.     But  it  does 
certainly  belong  to  them ;  because  the  very 
best  of  the  Mennonites,  equally  with  those 
from  whom  (hey  are  descended,  think  that 
tfie  baptism  of  infants  has  no  validity ;  and 
therefore  they  cause  those  who  haVe  already 
been  baptized  among  other  Christians,  to  be 
again  baptized  with  their  baptism. — ^There 
are  many  things  which  induce  me  to  believe, 
(hat  reliance  cannot  always  be  placed  on  the 
Confessions  and  the  expositions  of  the  mod* 
em  Mennonites,    Being  Instructed  by  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  their  fathers,  they 
conceal  entirely  those  principles  of  their  sect, 
from  which  their  character  and  state  would 
most  clearly  appear ;  and  the  others,  which 
ibey  cannot  conceal,  they  most  studiously 
disguise,  that  they  may  not  appear  too  bad. 
— ^liis  long  and  invidious  note  of  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim,  the   translator  would   gladly  have 
omitted,  if  be  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
suppress  any  thing  contained  in  the  book. 
For  to  what  purpose  are  such  discussions  1 
The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  Menno- 
nites or  Baptists,  are  properly  denominated 
Anabaptists,     And  the  fact  is,  that  accord- 
Bg  to  their  own  principles,  they  are  not,  in 
the  literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  An- 
obaptiMts  or  Rebaptizers.  *  But  according  to 
Ibe  principles  of  all  believers  in  infant  bap- 


tism, they  are,  literally  and  truly.  Anabaptists. 
For  they  hold  infant  baptism  to  be  no  valid 
Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
sistent, when  they  receive  to  their  church 
one  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  ther 
most  give  him  baptism ;  for  he  is,  on  their 
principles,  an  unbaptized  person.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  believers  in  infant  baptism, 
such  a  person  had  previously  received  a  real, ' 
Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  baptize 
him  now,  is  to  rebaptize  him.  Such  being 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  not  Dr,  Mc- 
sheim^s  eagerness  to  fasten  on  the  Menno- 
nites the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists,  as  good 
proof — to  say  the  least — of  distn{|enoous- 
ness,  as  is  their  eagerness  to  get  nd  of  it  1 
He  if  successful,  gains  nothing ;  except  to 
render  them  odious.  They  are  striving  to 
have  a  fair  trial  of  their  case,  solely  upon  its 
merits  ;  without  being  exposed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  words  and  names. — Tr,1 

(2)  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  who  confute  them,  are  enumerated 
at  large,  by  Casp.  Sagittartus,  Introdoctio 
ad  Historiam  E^les.,  tom.  i.,  p.  636,  dec., 
and  by  Chr.  Matth.  Pfaf,  Intiodoct.  in  His- 
tor.  litterariam  Theol.,  part  ii..  p.  349,  du:. 
To  their  lists  must  be  added,  the  very  recent 
vmriter  and  doctor  amone  the  Mennonites, 
Herman  Schyn;  who  first  published  his 
Historia  Mennonitarium,  Amsterd.,  1723, 
8vo,  and  afterwards  his  Historic  Mennoni- 
tarum  plenior  Deductio,  Amsterd.,  1729, 
8vo.  Both  the  works  will  aid  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  sect ;  but 
neither  of  them  deserves  the  title  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Mennonites.  For  the  writer 
deems  it  more  his  business,  to  defend  and 
justify  his  sect,  than  to  give  a  regular  narra- 
tive of  their  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions. 
Yet  he  does  not  perform  the  functions  of  a 
vindicator,  so  learnedly  and  judiciously,  that 
the  Mennonites  could  not  have  a  better  pa- 
tron. Of  the  historians  and  Confessions  of 
the  Mennonites,  Jo.  Christ.  Kdcher  treats 
expressly,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym- 
bolicaB,  p.  461,  &c.  [The  principal  English 
histories  of  baptism  and  of  the  Baptists  or 
Mennonites,  are  Wm.  WaWs  Hist  of  Infant 
Baptism,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1705 ;  his  De- 
fence of  the  History;  and  GaWs  Reflec- 
tions on  Wairs  history :  Thomas  Crosby*s 
Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  4  vols.  8vo,  1739. 
Robert  Robinson^s  Hist,  of  Baptism,  Lond  , 
1790, 4to,  abridged  by  D.  Benedict,  Boston. 
1817,  8vo,  and  Damd  Benedict's  General 
Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  Boston,  1813.  2  vok 
8vo.— Tr.] 
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fluence  of  leaders  of  dissimilar  characters  and  views ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  first  contests  with  the  Catholics  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  all,  thai 
they  scarcely  noticed  any  other  passing  occurrences.  The  modern  Meiu 
nonites  affirm,  that  their  predecessors  were  the  descendants  of  those  Wal» 
denses,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  papists ;  and  that  they 
were  a  most  pure  offspring,  and  most  averse  from  any  inclinations  towards 
sedition,  as  well  as  from  all  fanatical  views.(3)  On  the  contrary,  their  ad- 
versaries contend,  that  they  are  descended  from  those  turbulent  and  furious 
AnabaptistSj  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  involved  Germany,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland,  and  especially  Westphalia,  in  so  many  calamities  and  civil  wars ; 
but  that  being  terrified  by  the  dreadful  fate  of  their  associates,  through  the 
influence  otmenno  Simords  especially,  they  have  gradually  assumed  a  more 
sober  character.  Ajler  duly  examining  the  whole  subject,  with  impartial, 
ity,  I  conceive  that  neither  statement  is  altogether  true. 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  Mennonites  are  not  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  when  they  boast  of  a  descent  from  those  Waldensians,  Petrobru- 
sians,  and  others,  who  are  usually  styled  the  Witnesses  for  the  truth  before 
Luther.  Prior  to  the  age  of  Luther^  there  lay  concealed  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Bohemia,  Moraiaa,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  very  many  persons,  in  whose  minds  was  Seeply  rooted  that  prin- 
ciple which  the  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites  maintain- 
ed, some  more  covertly  and  others  more  openly ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom 
which  Christ  set  up  on  the  earth,  or  the  visible  church,  is  an  assembly  of 
hofy  persons ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  free  not  only  from  ungod- 
ly persons  and  sinners,  but  from  all  institutions  of  human  device  against 
ungodliness.  This  principle  lay  at  the  foundation  and  was  the  source  of 
all  that  was  new  and  singular  in  the  religion  of  the  Memundtes :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions,  as  is  well  attested,  were  approved 
some  centuries  before  LuLher*s  time,  by  those  who  had  such  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  of  Christ. (4)    Some  of  this  class  of  people,  perceiving 

(3)  GaUmu  AhrahamzorCs  Verdcdiging  tended  to  say.  For,  that  in  most  of  the 
der  ChriKteDen,  die  doopsgesinde  genand  points  in  which  they  appeared  singular 
worden,  p.  29.  Herman  SchyrCt  plenior  among  Protestants^  they  bore  a  nearer  re- 
Deductio  Histor.  Mennonit.,  cap.  i.,  p.  2,  semblance  to  the  proper  Waldeases,  the 
dtc.  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  than  the  other 

(4)  As  respects  the  Waldensians,  see  Protestants  or  than  the  Lutherans  and  the 
PkiUp  a  lamborcVs  Historia  Inquisitionis,  Reformed  did,  is  yery  iar  from  being  true, 
lib.  i.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  37.  [*'  See  also  Lydii  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known  histoxio 
Waldensia,  and  Allix's  Ancient  churches  of  fact,  that  in  the  16th  century  the  genuine 
Piedmont,  ch.  ixii.-xxvi.,  p.  211-280.  N.**—  descendanto  of  the  old  Waldensians,  Wick- 
Macl.}  That  the  Wickliffites  and  Hussites  liffites,  and  Hussites,  who  were  numerous  in 
were  not  far  from  the  same  sentiments,  can  France,  England,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  dec, 
be  shown  by  adequate  testimony.  [That  readily  united  with  the  Lutheran  and  the 
the  MennonitcSt  as  being  one  of  those  ProU  Reformed  communities,  and  at  length  be- 
etitant  sects  which  renounced  the  Romish  came  absorbed  in  them  ;  and  that  -veiy  few, 
leligion  in  the  16th  century,  resembled  very  if  anv  of  them,  ever  manifested  a  preference 
much  the  Waldenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and  for  the  Mennofdtes,  or  for  any  of  the  Anti- 
the  Hussites,  those  earlier  revolters  from  pssdobaptist  sects  of  that  a^e.  The  His- 
the  Romish  worship,  is  undoubtedly  true,  tory  of  the  Reformation  in  all  the  countries 
And  it  may  therefore  be  justly  said,  that  where  the  arcient  sects  were  found,  fully  ee- 
**  the  greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions,**  tablishes  this  fact;  which  is  so  adverse  to 
— meaning  those  in  which  they  differed  from  the  supposition  of  a  legitimate  descent  of  the 
the  i2omt«A  church, — "  were  approved,  some  Mennoniiet  from  the  pure  Waldensians. 
centuries  before  Luther'' s  time."  And  this.  The  first  Mennonitet  were  not  persons  who 
I  think,  must  be  all  that  Dr.  Mosheim  in-  had  before  borne  the  name  of  Waldensiana. 
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that  such  a  chutch  as  they  had  formed  an  idea  of,  would  never  he  estab* 
lished  by  human  means,  indulged  the  hope  that  Grod  himself  would  in  his 
own  time  erect  for  himself  a  new  church,  free  from  every  blemish  and  im- 
purity ;  and  that  he  would  raise  up  certain  persons,  and  fill  them  with 
heavenly  light  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  Others,  more 
discreet,  looked  for  neither  miracles  nor  inspiration ;  but  judged  that  the 
church  might  be  purified  from  all  the  contaminations  of  evil  men,  and  be 
brought  into  the  state  that  Christ  had  intended,  by  human  efforts  and  care, 
provided  the  practice  and  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  Christians  were  re* 
stored  to  their  pristine  dignity  and  iufluence. 

§  3.  The  spirits  and  courage  of  this  people,  who  had  long  been  severely 
persecuted  and  scattered  over  many  countries,  revived,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  Luther^  aided  by  many  good  men,  was  successfully  engaged  in 
reforming  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the  church.  According  to  their  dif- 
ferent principles  and  views,  some  supposed  that  the  time  was  now  come, 
when  God  himself  would  take  possession  of  men's  hearts  and  would  set 
up  his  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth  ;  others  concluded,  that  the  long-ex- 
pected and  wished  for  restitution  of  the  church,  to  be  effected  indeed  un- 
der the  providence  of  God  but  yet  by  human  agency,  was  now  at  hand. 
With  these,  as  is  comm6n  in  such  great  revolutions,  were  joined  many  ev- 
ery  where,  of  similar  aims  but  of  unlike  capacities ;  who  in  a  short  time, 
t^  their  discourses,  their  dreams,  and  their  prophecies,  roused  up  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  drew  over  to  the  party  a  vast  multitude  of  the  igno- 
rant and  ill-informed  people.  The  leaders  of  this  great  multitude,  errone- 
ously conceiving  that  the  new  kingdom  which  they  foretold  was  to  be  free 
from  all  evils  and  imperfections,  because  they  considered  the  reformation 
of  the  church  which  Luther  had  commenced  as  not  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  case,  projected  themselves  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
it,  or  rather,  projected  another  and  altogether  a  divine  church. 

§  4.  Whether  the  origin  of  this  discordant  sect  which  caused  such  mischief 
in  both  the  civil  and  religious  community,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Switzer- 


or  who  were  known  descendAnU  of  Walden-  to  me,  to  disprove  the  troth  of  their  i 

•iant;  nor  did  they  originate  either  in  or  near  tion.    There  were  indeed  various  mystical 

the  countries  where  the  Waldensians  in  that  sects,  tinctured  more  or  less  with  ManicluB- 

age  resided.     And  if  we  endeavour  to  ti-ace  an  views,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  cen- 

the  history  of  that  grand  peculiarity  of  all  turies,  who  rejected  all  water-baptism,  on 

Mennonites^  their  confining  baptism  to  adult  much  the  same  grounds  as  the  Quakers  still 

believers  and  rejecting  infant  baptisms  alto-  do  :  (vol.  ii.,  p.  265,  &c.,  above),  and  some 

sether,  we  shall  find,  Oiat  at  the  time  Menno  of  these  assailed  infant  baptism  especially, 

first  embraced  it,  it  existed  among  the  nu-  as  bein^  peculiarly  unsuitable  and  absurd 

nerous  German  Anabaptists,  but  not  among  There  is  also  pretty  good  evidence,   that 

the  Waldenses  of  France  or  Bohemia,  who  early  in  the  13th  century,  Peter  Bruit  and 

were  then  universally  believers  in  infant  his  successor  Henry,  with  their  followers 

baptism  and  were  in  fraternal  communion  the  Petrt^russian*  and  BenricianSf  did  at 

with  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  first  reject  infant  baptism,  without  discard- 

These  Waldensian  Paadobaptists  moreover,  ing  all  baptism.    (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  267,  and 

declared   that   they  held   the  same  belief  the  notes  there.)    But   soon   after,  Peter 

which  their  fathers  had  maintained  ibr  sev-  Waldo  arose,  and  gave  birth  to  the  proper 

eral  centuries ;  and  they  appealed  to  their  Waldensians ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 

M  books,  to  make  good  their  assertions.  Petrobrussians  and  Henricians.    They  prob- 

See  Jo^  Paul  Perrin*s  History  of  the  Wal-  ably  gave  up  their  opposition  to  infant-bap- 


pt  i.,  b.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  15,  of  the  tism.     See  Wair»  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism, 

Bug.  translation :  -and  pt.  iii.,  b.  iii.,  iv.,  p.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. — Tr.} 
99.     Nor  does  ecclesiastical  hi8t(»7  appear 

Vol.  III.— C  o 
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landf  or  in  Holland  and  Grermany,  oi  in  some  other  country,  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  know,  and  is  impossible  fully  to  determine.  (5)  In  my  opinion, 
this  only  can  be  affirmed,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  is,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  by  Luther,  there  arose  men  of 
this  sort,  in  several  different  countries.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct,  that  the  first  leaders  of  any  note  among  the  Anabaptists  were,  nearly 
all,  founders  of  distmct  sects.  For  though  all  these  reformers  of  the 
church,  or  rather  these  projectors  of  new  churches,  are  called  AnabapdstSf 
because  they  all  denied  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
solemnly  baptized  over  again  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  in^cy ; 
yet  from  the  very  beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  they  wef&  split 
into  various  parties  which  disagreed  and  disputed  about  points  of  no  small 
importance.  The  worst  part  of  this  motley  tribe,  namely,  that  which  sup- 
posed the  founders  of  their  ideal  and  perfect  church  would  be  endued  with 
divine  powers  and  would  work  miracles,  began  to  raise  great  disturbances 
in  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  year  1521,  under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas  Munzery  Mark  Stuhner,  Nicholas  Siorck,  and  other 
chiefs.  They  first  pursued  their  object  by  means  of  harangues,  argumen- 
tations, and  the  detail  of  divine  visions,  to  which  the  leaders  of  their  party 
made  pretensions.  But  finding  these  means  less  'efficient  than  they  could 
wish,  and  that  their  influence  was  resisted  by  the  arguments  of  Luther 
and  others,  they  rushed  to  arms.  Munzer  and  his  associates,  having  col- 
lected a  vast  army  from  among  the  credulous  populace,  particularly  in  the 
rural  parts  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  proclaimed  war  in  * 
the  year  1525,  against  all  law  and  civil  governments,  and  declared  that 
Christ  alone  would  reign  from  that  time  forward.  But  these  forces  were 
routed  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes ; 
Munzer^  the  firebrand  of  sedition,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  aiders  and 
abettors  were  dispersed.(6) 

§  5.  By  this  bloody  defeat,  the  others  who  were  actuated  by  the  same 
turbulent  and  fanatical  spirit,  were  rendered  indeed  more  timid,  but  not 
more  wise.  It  appears  that  from  this  lime  onward,  there  roamed  about 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  many  persons  infected  with  the  same 
criminal  principles  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of  Munzer ;  that  in  many 
places  they  disturbed  both  the  church  and  the  state,  by  their  seditious  dis- 
courses ;  that  they  gathered  here  and  there  larger  or  smaller  congrega. 
tions ;  and  in  the  name  of  Grod,  announced  sudden  destruction  as  about  to 
overtake  the  magistrates  and  the  civil  governments  ;  and  while  they  pre- 
tended to  be  ambassadors  of  Grod,  often  audaciously  insulted  the  divine 
majesty,  by  their  shameful  conduct  and  crimes.  Infamous  with  posterity 
beyond  othera  of  this  senseless  tribe,  were  the  names  of  Lewis  Hetzer^ 
Balthazar  Hubmeyer,  FeUx  Manix,  Conrad  Grebely  MeUMor  Hoffmanoj 
Gtorge  Jacobs,  and  others ;  who  would,  if  their  abilities  had  been  ade- 
quate,  have  involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Grermany,  in  tumults 

(5)  Whether  the  Anabaptists  appeared  discussion,  nor  has  he  accomplished  any 

first  in  Germany,  or  in  Switzerland,  is  made  thing. 

the  subject  of  inquiry,  by  Jo.  Conrad  FUS'        (6)  See  Ludov,  a  Seckendorfs  Histoiia 

liii,  Beytrage  zur  Sdiweizerischen  Refor-  Lutheranismi,  lib.  i.,  p.  192,  3(H,  &c.,  lib. 

nationgeschichte,  tom.  i.,  p.  190,  torn,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  13.  Jo.  Sleidan,  Commentarii,  lib.  v., 

p.  64,  65,  p.  265,  327,  328,  tom.  iii.,  p.  p.  47.   JoacL  Camerarius,  Vita  Melanciho- 

823.     But  he  is  not  self-consistent  in  the  nis,  p.  44,  &c^ 
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and  wars.(7)  Among  these  people  there  were  some  strangely  delirious^ 
and  who  fancied  they  had  incredible  visions :  but  those  of  them  who  wero 
not  destitute  of  all  rationality,  taught  for  substance  the  following  doctrines. 
L  That  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  free  from  all  sin.  II.  That  a 
community  of  goods,  and  universal  equality,  should  be  introduced.  HI. 
That  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tributes,  were  to  be  abolished.     IV.  That  the 


(7)  See  the  details  collected,  among  otb- 
en  by  Jo,  Baptist  OttiuSf  in  his  Annalet 
AnabapUstici,  p.  21,  dec.,  by  Jo.  Hombeek, 
Somma  Contioversiarum,  lib.  v.,  p.  332. 
Anth.  MatthetUf  Analecta  vet.  evi,  torn, 
nr.,  p.  629,  677,  679,  the  recent  ed.,  Bern- 
kard  Raupach's  Austria  Evangelica,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  41.  Jo.  Geo.  Schelhom,  Acta  ad 
Historiam  Eccles.  pertinentia,  torn,  i.,  p. 
100.  Godfrey  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
serfaistorie,  book  zvi.,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  727,  <&c. 
Jo.  Conrad  FUslin^  in  the  various  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Anabaptists,  which 
be  has  inserted  in  his  Beytrage  zu  der 
Schweitzenschen  Reformations-Geschichle : 
[and  more  recently,  Professor  Wills,  Bev- 
trmge  zur  Geschichte  des  Anabaptismus  in 
Deutschland  nebst  wichtigen  Urkunden  und 
Beylagen,  Nuremb.,  1773,  8to. — Lewis 
Ha'itzbr,  whom  some  take  to  be  a  Bava- 
rian,  and  others  a  Swiss,  was  a  man  of 
abilities ;  and  well  versed  especially  in  the 
laogusgcs.  Joachim  Vadianus  (see  Fiis- 
Im,  vol.  v.,  p.  397)  calls  him :  Commodis- 
•imi  ingcnii  nominem,  clarum  virum,  Unguis 
otiam  et  admirabili  ingenii  dezteritate  prs- 
ditom.  He  lived  in  £e  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Zurich,  and  aided  the  Reformers 
by  his  discourses  and  his  writings ;  among 
other  things,  he  translated  (Ecolampadius* 
book  de  ^cramento  Eucharistis,  into  Ger- 
man, m  the  year  1526.  But  he  afterwards 
separated  from  the  Reformers,  and  followed 
his  own  views  in  theology,  which  were  often 
singular ;  as  appears  from  his  writings  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1523  and  1529. 
Among  other  works,  he  translated  the 
prophets,  with  the  assistance  of  Hans  Denk. 
tie  also  wrote  in  the  year  1523,  a  book 
against  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  which  Am- 
brose BlareTf  by  direction  of  Zwingle,  con- 
futed. He  was  among  the  extravagant 
Anabaptists;  and  was  beheaded  at  Con- 
stance in  1529,  because  he  cohabited  with 
many  women,  and  perverted  the  scriptures 
to  justify  his  unchastity.  —  Balthazas 
HuBMBYBt,  who  sometimes  called  himself 
Friedberger,  from  his  native  place  in  Bava- 
fia,  is,  in  the  above-cited  epistle  of  Joach, 
VadianuSf  pronounced,  eloquentissimus, 
and  humanissimus  vir.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation, he  was  for  a  time  preacher  in  the 
principal  church  at  Regensberg ;  where  he 
became  suspected,  on  account  of  some  er- 


roneous doctrines,  and  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  place.  Afterwards  he  preached  at 
Waldshut.  But  as  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  Thomas  Miinzer,  he  was 
driven  from  that  place  also ;  and  fleeing  to 
Zurich,  he  was  thrown  into  prison;  but 
after  a  three  days*  discussion  with  Zwingle, 
he  recanted.  Yet  continuing  afterwards 
enthusiastic,  he  was  ezpell^  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Moravia,  where  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government,  and 
was  burned  alive  at  Vienna,  in  1528.  His 
writings  sre  enumerated  by  Fuslin,  Bey- 
trage, vol.  v.,  p.  399,  dcc.^F«Lix  Manz, 
of  Zurich,  was  there  apprehended,  wiUi 
others,  on  account  of  his  Anabaptistic  doc- 
trines, and  was  drowned.  See  FUslin, 
Beytrage,  vol.  v.,  p.  259,  dec. — Gsebbl 
was  also  of  Zurich,  of  a  good  family,  and 
of  great  talents ;  but  of  so  great  obstinacy, 
that  nothinff  could  induce  him  to  change  fails 
opinions.  Yet  he  fortunately  escaped  from 
prison,  and  afterwards  died  a  natural  death. 
— Melchiob  Hoppmann  was  a  furrier  of 
Suahia,  who  laboured  to  disseminate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  lower  Saxony  and  Livonia  ;  and  died 
in  prison  at  Strasburg,  in  1533.  To  enu- 
merate his  writings  here,  would  be  tedious. 
— Jacobi  is  call^  in  the  documents,  (see 
FOslin^s  Beytrage,  vol.  v.,  p.  265).  Georg 
vom  Hause  Jacobs,  genant  Blaurock  von 
Chur.  He  was  twice  apprehended  at  Zu- 
rich, was  beaten  with  roas,  and,  after  twice 
swearing  to  keep  the  peace,  was  banished 
the  country. — To  the  preceding,  may  be 
added  John  Dbnk,  who  once  taught  iii  the 
school  of  St.  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg;  but 
after  his  connexion  with  the  Anabaptists, 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Basle  and  at  Worms. 
He  taught  also  the  restoration  of  all  things ; 
and  aided  Hetzer,  as  already  stated,  in  his 
translation  of  the  prophets;  which  was 
published  at  Worms,  1527,  folio.  His 
smaller  pieces  were  printed  a  second  time, 
Amsterdam,  1680, 12mo.  Several  extracts 
are  given  by  Arnold;  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
zerhistorie,  part  iv.,  section  ii..  No.  31,  p. 
530,  dec.  See  also  Dr.  BOtttnghausen^s 
Beytrage  zur  Pfalzischen  Geschichte,  part 
iii.,  p.  299,  whence  we  learn  that  Denk  re- 
canted before  he  died  ;  and  that  his  recan- 
tation was  published,  probably  by  (Ecolam' 
padius.-^  Sckl.] 
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baptism  of  in&nts  was  an  invention  of  the  devil.  V.  That  all  Christiaiis 
had  a  right  to  act  as  teachers.  VL  That  of  course,  the  Christian  church 
had  no  need  of  ministers  or  teachers.  VII.  Neither  was  there  any  need  • 
of  magistrates,  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  VIII.  That  God  still  made 
known  his  will,  to  certain  persons,  by  dreams  and  visions.(8)  I  omit 
other  opinions.  It  would  however  betray  ignorance  or  want  of  candour^ 
to  deny  that  there  were  others  every  where,  who  held  in  general  to  the 
same  opinions  yet  lived  more  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  in  whom  no  great 
fault  can  be  found,  except  their  erroneous  opinions  and  their  zeal  to  dis- 
seminate  them  among  the  people.  Nor  do  I  fear  to  add,  that  among  the 
followers  not  only  of  these  more  sober  Anabaptists  but  even  of  those  al« 
together  misguided,  there  were  many  persons  of  honest  intentions  and  of 
real  piety,  whom  an  unsuspecting  simplicity  and  a  laudable  desire  to  re- 
form the  church,  had  led  to  join  the  party. 

§  6.  While  this  tumultuous  sect  was  spreading  itself  through  nearly  all 
Europe,  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  resisted  them  with 
very  severe  edicts,  and  at  last  with  capital  punishments. (9)  But  here  also 
the  maxim  was  fully  verified,  which  long  experience  has  proved  true,  that 
the  human  mind,  when  either  agitated  by  fanatical  fury  or  strongly  bound 
by  the  cords  of  religion,  is  not  easily  cured  by  terrors  and  dangers.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  people  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  would 
rather  perish  miserably  by  drowning,  hanging,  bummg,  or  decapitation, 
than  renounce  the  opinions  they  had  embraced.  And  therefore  the  Men- 
nonites  at  this  day  show  us  ponderous  volumes,  filled  with  the  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  those  of  their  party,  who  expiated  by  their  death 
the  crimes  they  were  supposed  to  have  committed  against  either  the  churdi 
or  the  state. (10)  I. could  wish  there  had  been  some  distinction  made; 
and  that  all  who  believed  that  adults  only  are  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ungodly  are  to  be  expelled  the  church,  had  not  been  indiscriminately  put 
to  death.  For  they  did  not  all  suffer  on  account  of  their  crimes^  but  many 
of  them  merely  for  the  erroneous  opudans,  which  they  maintained  honestty 
and  without  fraud  or  crime.  Yet  most  of  them  talked  out  among  the  peo* 
pie,  their  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  Christ  about  to  be  set  up,  and  of  the 
impending  abolition  of  all  magistracies,  laws,  and  punishments :  and  hence 
the  very  name  of  Anabaptist  presented  at  once  before  the  mind,  the  idea 
of  a  seditious  person,  that  is,  one  who  was  a  public  pest.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  many  Anabaptists  were  put  to  death,  not  as  being  bad  citizens 
or  injurious  members  of  civil  society,  but  as  being  incurable  heretics  who 
were  condemned  by  the  old  canon  laws :  for  the  error  concerning  adult 
baptism  or  CcUabapUsm  and  Anabaptismy  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a 

(8)  These  are  chiefly  coHected  from  the  tion9-Urki]nden,  pt.  i.,  p.  176.  As  the  hn- 
documents  published  hj  Fuslin.  [Whether  pudence  of  many  of  this  sect  became  move 
they  alto  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  bold,  Charles  v.  published  severe  decreet 
jottified  polygamy,  Fusfin  examines,  in  the  against  them,  in  1527  and  1529.  OttH 
third  volume  of  his  Beytrage,  p.  119;  and  Annales  Anabaptist.,  p.  45.  The  Switt 
evinces  by  documents,  that  they  did  not. —  at  first  proceeded  very  gently  against  their 
Schl-I  Anabaptists;  but  virhcn  many  of  them  be- 

(9)  If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  first  in  came  more  bold  in  consequence  of  this  leD- 
Saxony  and  in  the  year  1526,  that  laws  ity,  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  the  year  I68S, 
were  enacted  against  this  sort  of  people,  suspended  over  them  capiul  punishment. 
And  these  laws  were  frequently  renewed,  (10)  See  Joach.  Christ.  Jekring's  Fni" 
ia  the  years  1627,  1638,  and  1634.  See  ace  to  his  Hiatorie  der  Mennoniten,  p.  t, 
/«.  Erk,  Kapfs  Nachlete  von  Reforma-  &c. 
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horrible  offence.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  very  many  were  put  to  deatli  for 
holding  opinions  dangerous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and 
numbers  likewise  suffered  for  their  temerity,  their  imprudences,  and  their 
criminal  deeds. 

§  7.  A  shocking  example  of  this,  is  visible  in  the  case  of  those  Anabap- 
tists from  Holland,  who  came  to  Munster  a  city  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
year  1533,  and  there  committed  deeds  which  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
were  they  not  so  well  attested  as  to  compel  belief.  These  infetuated  men, 
whose  brains  were  turned  by  that  dream  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  earth,  which  bewildered  the  great  body  of  Anabap- 
tists,  having  for  leaders  certain  illiterate  and  plebeian  men,  e.  g.,  John  MaU 
ihcdy  John  Bockold  a  taylor  of  Leyden,  one  Gerhard^  and  some  others, 
persuaded  not  only  the  common  people  but  likewise  some  of  the  religious 
teachers,  that  their  blessed  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  established 
at  Munster,  and  would  thence  be  extended  to  other  places.  Under  this 
pretext,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  took  command  of  the  city,  and  ven- 
tured upon  all  the  criminal  and  ridiculous  measures  which  their  perverse 
ingenuity  could  devise.^  11)  John  Bockold  was  created  king  and  lawgiver 
to  this  celestial  republic.  But  the  issue  of  the  scene  was  tragical  and  dis- 
tressing. For  after  a  long  siege,  the  city  being  captured  in  1536  by  its 
bishop,  Francis  count  Waldec,  who  was  also  its  temporal  lord,  this  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  Anabaptists  was  destroyed,  and  its  king  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.  (12J  From  these  and  other  events  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  occurred  aoout  this  time  in  various  places,(13)  it  was  but  too 


(11)  ['*  Boekholdt,  or  BotkeUmi,  alias 
JUbi  of  Leydeo,  who  headed  them  at  Mun- 
ster, ran  starii  naked  in  the  streets,  mairied 
eleven  wives,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  his 
approbation  of  polygamy,  and  entitled  him- 
self KtTig  of  Sum;  all  which  was  bat  a 
vesy  small  part  of  the  pernicious  follies  of 
this  mock-monarch." — Ma£l'\ 

(12)  Anton,  Corvvni  Narratio  de  misera- 
biti  Monaster.  Anabapt.  excidio ;  first  pub- 
lished, Wittemb.,  ISSiS,  and  then  elsewhere : 
and  ^e  other  writers  mentioned  by  CoMper 
SagiUanus,  Introd.  in  Historiam  Eccles., 
tom.  i,  p.  537  and  835.  Add  Herm. 
HamdmanrCs  Historia  renati  Evangelii  in 
arbe  Monasterii ;  in  his  Opera  Genealogico- 
Historica,  p.  1303,  &c.  The  elegant  and 
accurately  written  Latin  elegiac  poem  of 
Jo,  Fabriciu*  Boland^  entitled :  Motus 
Monasteriensis  Libri  decern,  Cologne  1546, 
8?o.  Herm.  Kerssenhrock^s  Historia. belti 
Monasteriensis ;  published  by  Dan.  Gerdes, 
Miscellan.  Qroningens.  nova,  tome  ii.,  p. 
877.  Gerdes  also  treats  (ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
408)  of  Bernhard  Rohiinannf  a  minister  of 
tfie  gospel  at  Munster,  a  man  in  other  re- 
Sfeets  neither  of  a  bad  character  nor  un- 
learned, who  joined  with  these  Anabaptists, 
•fid  aided  them  in  their  mad  projects. 

J]  3)  f**Tbe  scenes  of  violence,  tumult, 
sedition,  that  were  exhibited   in  Hol- 
Inid  by  tbts  odious  tribe,  were  also  terrible. 


They  formed  the  design  of  reducing  the 
city  of  Leyden  to  ashes,  but  were  happily 
prevented  and  severely  punished.  John 
of  Leyden,  the  anabaptist  king  of  Mun- 
ster, had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  God 
had  made  him  a  present  of  the  cities  of  Am- 
sterdam, Deventer,  and  Wesel;  in  conse- 
Quence  thereof,  he  sent  bishops  to  these 
three  places,  to  preach  his  gospel  of  sedi- 
tion and  carnage.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1535,  twelve  Anabaptists,  of  whom 
five  were  women,  assemblea  at  midnight  in 
a  private  house  at  Amsterdam.  One  of 
them,  who  was  a  tailor  by  profession,  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  after  having  preached  and 
prayed  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  stripped 
himself  naked,  threw  his  clothes  into  the 
fire,  and  commanded  all  the  assembly  to  do 
the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  without 
the  least  reluctance.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  follow  him  through  the  streets  in 
this  state  of  nature,  which  they  accordingly 
did,  howlin?  and  bawling  Out,  Wo!  wo! 
the  %orath  oj  God  !  the  wrath  of  God  !  tco 
to  Bahylon  I  When,  after  being  seized  and 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  clothes 
were  offered  them  to  cover  their  indecency, 
they  refused  them  obstinately,  and  cried 
aloud.  We  are  the  naked  truth!  When 
they  were  brouffht  to  the  scafifold,  they  sung 
and  danced,  and  discovered  all  the  marks  of 
enthusiastic  phiensy.     These  tumults  wr.r^ 
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manifest  whither  the  principles  of  this  school  would  lead  unstahle  and  uk 
cautious  men ;  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  magistrates  were  eager 
to  extirpate  the  roots  of  such  mischief  with  fire  and  sword.(14) 

§  8.  When  this  miserahle  sect  was  in  the  utmost  constematiouy  partly 
from  the  extinction  of  all  their  hopes  from  the  men  of  Munster,  and  partly 
from  anxiety  ahout  their  personal  safety,  while  they  saw  the  best  as  weU 
as  the  worst  among  them  daily  hurried  away  to  certain  execution ;  ereat 
consolation  and  relief  were  afforded  them,  by  Menno  Sinumis  of  FriesTand, 
who  was  once  a  popish  priest,  and  as  he  himself  confesses  a  debauched 
diaracter.  He  first  covertly  and  secretly  united  with  the  Anabaptists ; 
but  afterwards  in  the  year  1536,  quitting  the  sacred  office  he  had  hitherto 
held  among  the  papists,  he  openly  espoused  their  cause.  And  now  in  the 
vear  1537,  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  several  of  these  people, — ^whom 
he  describes  as  sober,  pious  persons,  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  criminal 
transactions  at  Munster,  but  who  as  others  believe,  had  been  associates  of 
the  Westphalian  rabble,  but  had  become  wiser  by  the  calamities  of  their 
brethren, — and  consented  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  religious  teacher 
among  them.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  days  or  for  about  five- 
and.twenty  years,  he  travelled  with  his  wife  and  children,  amid  perpetual 
sufferings  and  daily  perils  of  his  life,  over  very  many  regions  of  coun. 
try, — ^first  in  West  Friesland,  the  territory  of  Groningen,  and  East  Fries- 
land,  and  then  in  Gelderland,  Holland,  Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the 
German  provinces  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Livonia, — and 
in  this  way  he  gathered  an  immense  number  of  followers,  so  that  he  may 
justly  be  considered  as  ahnost  the  common  father  and  bishop  of  all  the 
Anabaptists,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  flourishing  sect  that  has  continued 
down  to  our  times.  The  causes  of  this  so  great  success  may  readily  be 
conceived,  if  we  consider  the  manners  and  Sie  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the 
condition  of  the  party  at  the  time  he  joined  them.  Menno  possessed  ce- 
nius,  though  not  much  cultivated,  as  his  writings  evince ;  and  a  natural  elo- 
quence. Of  learning  he  had  just  enough  to  be  esteemed  very  learned  and 
almost  an  oracle,  by  the  raw  and  undisceming  multitude.  Moreover,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  words  and  actions,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mild, 
accommodating,  laborious,  patient  of  injuries,  and  so  ardent  in  his  piety  as 
to  exemplify  in  his  own  life,  the  precepts  which  he  gave  to  others.  A  man 
of  such  a  character  would  readily  obtain  followers  among  any  people ;  but 
among  none  more  readily  than  among  such  as  the  Anabaptists  then  were, 
a  people  simple,  ignorant  of  all  learning,  accustomed  to  teachers  that  ra- 
▼ea  and  howled  rather  than  instructed  &em,  very  oilen  deluded  by  impos- 
tors, worn  out  with  perpetual  suffering,  and  now  in  constant  peril  of  their  - 
Uves.(15) 

followed  by  a  regtikr  and  deep-laid  conspir-  Aftei  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was  ma- 

•cy,  fonned  by  Van  Geelen  (an  envcgr  of  rounded  with  his  whole  troop,  who  were 

the  mock-king  of  Blunster,  who  had  made  a  pot  to  death  in  the  soTerest  and   most 

very  considerable   number  of  proselytes)  dreadful  manner,  to  senre  as  examples  to 

against  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  other  branches  of  the  sect,  who  were 

a  design  to  wrest  the  goremment  of  that  exciting  commotions  of  a  like  nature  in 

city  out  of  their  hands.    This  incendiary  FrieslMtd,  Oromnfren^  and  other  prorinees 

marched  his  fanatical  tnx^  to  the  town-  and  cities  in  the  Netherlands." — ivac/.] 

house  on  ^e  day  appointed,  drums  beatinff,  (14)  Gerh,  Brandt* »  History  of  the  Ref- 

and  colours  flying,  and  fixed  there  his  head-  ormation  in    fiel^nm,  torn,  i.,  lib.  ii.«  p 

quarters.     He  was  atUcked  by  the  burghers,  1 19,  dec. 

assisted  by  some  regular  troops,  and  headed  (15)  Menmt  wai  bom,  not  as  many  say 

1^  several  of  ths  burgomasters  of  ths  city,  in  1496,  but  in  1505,  and  at  Witmarsum, 
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§  9.  Mermo  had  struck  out  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  was  much  mild- 
er and  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  portion  of  the 


t  Tillage  near  BoUwert  in  Fiiesland.     After 
hmng  Yariously  tossed    aboat  durine  his 
whole  life,  he  died  in  1661,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  on  an  estate  situated  not  far  from 
Oldoslo,  and  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  who 
was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  man 
exposed  now  to  continual  plots,  and  who 
receiTed  both  him  and  his  associates  under 
his  protection  and  afforded  him  an  asylum. 
An  account  of  Menno  has  been  carefully 
drawn  up  by  Jo.   MoUer;  in  his  Cimbria 
Litterata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  835,  Ac.     See  also 
Herm.  Sekyn's  Plenior  deductio  Historie 
Mennonit.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  116.     His  writings, 
which  sre  nearly  all  in  the  Dutch  language, 
were  published  the  most  complete,  Amster- 
dam, 1651,  folio.     One  who  is  disgusted 
with  a  style  immoderately  diffuse  and  ram- 
bling, with  frequent  and  needless  repetitions, 
with  great  confusion  in  the  thoughts  and 
matter,  with  pious  but  extremely  lanffuid 
exhortations,  will  rise  from  the  perusu  of 
them  with  but  little  satisfaction.     [A  con- 
cise history  of  his  life,  or  rather  a  develop- 
ment of  his  ralieious  views,  drawn  up  by 
himself,  is  found  both  prefixed  to  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  (Amsterdam, 
1651,  fol),  and  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Herman 
Sekyn*s  History  of  the  Mennonites  (Histo- 
ria  Mennonitar.   plenior  deductio,  p.  118, 
&c.,  Amsterdam,  1729,  8vo). — It  contains, 
I.  A  short  and  lucid  account,  how  and  why 
be  forsook  popery.     II.  A  short  and  plain 
Confession  of  Faith   of  the   Mennonites. 
III.  Concise  instructions  in  questions  and 
answers,  derived  from  scripture,  for  such  as 
would  join  their  community.     Menno  was 
bom  in  1505,  at  Witmarsum  in  Fricsland. 
In  his  24th  year,  he  became  a  priest  of  the 
Romish  church  in  the  village  of  Pinnincen. 
His  rector  had  some  learning  ;  and  both  he 
and  another  clergyman  under  him,  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the    scriptures;    while 
Menno  had  never  read  them,  being  afraid 
they  would  mislead  him.    But  the  thought 
at  length  occurred  to  him  as  he  read  mass, 
whether  the  bread  and  the  wine  could  be 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    At  first, 
be  supposed  this  thought  was  a  suffgestion 
of  the  devil ;  and  he  often  confessed  it,  and 
sighed  and  prayed  over  it,  but  could  not  set 
rid  of  it.     With  his  fellow-clergymen,  ne 
daily  spent  bis  time  in  playing,  drinking, 
and  other  induleences.    At  length  he  took 
op  reading  the  New  Testament ;  and  from 
that,  be  soon  learned  that  he  had  hitherto 
been  deceived,   in  regard   to  the  mass; 
iMtker  also  helped  lum  to  the  idea,  that 
dtmgaidiiig  human  prescriptiont  did  not 


draw  afler  it  eternal  death.     His  examina- 
tion of  the  scriptures  carried  him  farther  and 
farther,  and  he  began  to  be  called  an  evan- 
gelical  preacher,  and  every  body  loved  him. 
But  when  he  heard  that  an  honest  man  was 
put  to  death  at  Lewarden,  because  he  had 
been  rebaptized ;  he  was  at  first  surprised 
to  hear  of  a  repetition  of  baptism  ;  he  wont 
to  consultiuj"  the  scriptures,  and  he  there 
could  find  nothing  said  about  infant  bap- 
tism.    Ho  held  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
with  his  rector ;  who  was  obliged  to  con- 
cede the  same  fact     Some  ancient  writers 
taught  him,  that  children  bv  such  baptism 
were  cleansed  from  original  sin ;  but  this 
seemed  to  him,  according  to  the  scriptures, 
to  militate  against  the  efficacy  of  CkrisCs 
blood.    After  this,— (we  give,  all  along,  his 
own  account), — he  tumcKl  to  LuUitr ;  but 
his  assertion  that  children  must  be  baptized 
on  account  of  their  own  faith,  appearea  con- 
trary to  the  scriptures.     Equally  unsatis* 
factory  to  him  was  the  opimon  of  Bucer , 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  necessary^  in 
order  that  they  be  more  carefully  watched, 
and  be  trained  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord : 
and  also  Bullinger*s  referring  it  to  a  cove* 
nant,  and  appealing  to  circumcision.     Not 
long  after  this,  he  was  made  rector  of  his 
native     village,    Witmarsum;    where  he 
preached  much  indeed,  from  the  scriptures ; 
but  without  being  himself  made  better.     In 
the  mean  time,  he  glories  in  bavins  attained 
to  correct  views  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*8 
supper,  by  the  illummation  of   the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  by  frequent  perusal  of  the  scrip- 
tures.    With  the  disturbances  at  Munster, 
he  was  greatly  troubled ;  he  ascribed  them 
to  erring  zeal ;  and  he  opposed  them  in  bis 
sermons  and  exhortations.     Yet  he  was  lo 
much  affected  by  the  example  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  party,  that  he  felt  more  and 
more  distress  and  shame  on  account  of  his 
own  state  of  mind ;  be  prayed  God  to  a^ 
him;  his  whole  state  of   mind    became 
changed;    and   he  now  taught   Christian 
pietv,  much  more  purely  ai^  effectually. 
And  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  of 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish  church, 
induced  him  in  the  year  1536,  utteriy  to  re* 
nounce  it,  as  well  as  his  priestly  oflSce; 
which  he  calls  his  departure  from  Bahylom, 
The  next  year,  there  came  to  him  several 
godly  Anabaptists,  who  most  importunately 
entreated  him,  in  their  own  name  and  in 
that  of  other  devout  men  of  the  same  faith, 
to  become  the  teacher  of  this  dispersed  and 
persecuted  company.    He  at  length  eoo- 
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Anabaptists ;  yet  perhaps  one  which  was  somewhat  harsher,  though  better 
digested,  than  that  of  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  who 
merely  wished  to  see  the  church  restored  to  its  long.lost  purity,  but  had 
undefiuied  conceptions  about  it.  He  therefore  condemned  the  expectation 
of  a  new  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  set  i^p  in  the  world  by  violence 
and  the  expulsion  of  magistrates,  which  had  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so 
many  seditions  and  criines ;  he  condemaed  the  marvellous  restitution  of  the 
church  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  con- 
demned the  licentiousness  of  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and  he  would  not  en- 
dure those  who  believed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  the  minds  of 
many  just  as  he  did  at  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  manifest- 
ed his  presence  by  miracles,  prophecies,  divine  dreams,  and  visions.  The 
common  Anabaptist  doctrines  in  regard  to  infant  baptism,  a  coming  thou* 
sand  yeaifs'  reign  of  Christ  before  the  end  of  the  world,  the  inadmissibility 
of  magistrates  in  the  Christian  church,  the  prohibition  of  wars  and  oaths 
by  Christ,  the  inutility  and  the  mischief  of  human,  learning, — these  doc 
trines  he  retained  indeed,  but  he  so  corrected  and  improved  them,  that  they 
appeared  to  come  nearer  to  accordance  with  the  common  tenfets  of  Protest- 
ants. This  system  of  religion  was  so  highly  recommended  by  the  nature 
of  the  precepts  themselves,  by  the  eloquence  of  tho  preacher,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  that  it  very  easily  gained  the  assent  of  most 
of  the  Anabaptists.  And  thus  the  influence  of  Menno  caused  the  Anabap^ 
nets  of  both  sorts,  after  excluding  fanatical  persons  and  rejecting  opmions 
pernicious  to  the  state,  to  become  consolidated  as  it  were  into  one  faniily  or 
community.  (16) 


tented :  and  he  remarks,  on  this  occasion, 
that  be  was  called  to  the  ofBce  of  teacher, 
neither  by  the  insurgents  of  Munster,  nor 
bj  any  other  turbulent  party,  but  by  true 
|»<ofessort  of  Christ  and  his  word,  who 
sought  the  salvation  of  all  around  them,  and 
took  up  their  cross.  Thenceforth,  during 
eighteen  years,  amid  many  perils  and  dis- 
couragements, poverty  and  want,  and  often 
concealed  in  lurking-places,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  and  theo^by  (says  he)  hath  God, 
m  many  cities  and  countries,  brought  bis 
church  to  such  a  glorious  state,  that  not 
only  have  a  multitude  of  vicious  persons 
been  reclaimed,  but  also  the  most  renowned 
doctors  and  the  most  cruel  tyrants  have  been 
made  to  stand  confounded  atid  ashamed  be- 
fore those  who  have  suffered  with  him. 
To  this,  which  is  Menno's  own  account, 
other  writers  add,  that  with  unwearied  ac- 
tivity, in  Friealand,  Gelderland,  Holland, 
and  Brabant,  in  Westphalia,  and  generally 
in  northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Livonia,  he 
either  planted  and  strengthened  Anabaptist 
churches,  or  reduced  them  to  order  and  to 
unanimity  ;  until,  at  last,  in  1561,  he  died  at 
Oldesloe  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein. — ^Trans- 
lated from  SchroecidCt  Kirchengeschichte 
•eit  der  Reformation,  vol.  v.,  p.  444,  447. 
-Tr.] 


(16)  These  facts  show,  how  the  fomooa 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Men- 
nonites  may  be  readily  solved.  The  Men- 
nonites  use  every  argument  they  can  devise* 
to  prevent  credence  being  given  to  what  it 
taught  in  innumerable  books,  thatthe  modern 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Anabap- 
tists. See  Herm.  SchyrC*  Historia  Men- 
nonitar,  cap.  viii.,  ix.,  xzi.,  p.  223,  dec. 
Nor  is  the  reason  of  their  zeal  in  this  mat- 
ter  difficult  to  ascertain.  This  timid  peo- 
ple, living  dispersed  among  their  enemies,  are 
afVaid,  lest  the  malevolent  should  take  occa- 
sion, from  that  relationship,  to  renew  those 
laws  against  their  existence  and  their  safety, 
by  which  those  ancient  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  were  put  down.  At  least,  they 
hope  the  severe  odium  which  has  long  rankled 
against  them,  will  be  much  diminished,  pro- 
vided they  can  fully  eradicate  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  belief  that  the  Mennonites  are 
the  successors  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  ratlier 
are  themselves  Anabaptists,  though  reformed 
and  made  wiser  than  their  predecessors.  But 
I  must  candidly  own,  that  after  carefully 
comparing  what  the  Mennonites  and  their 
antagonists  have  advanced  on  this  subject, 
I  am  unable  to  determine  what  the  pre- 
cise point  in  dispute  between  them  is.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  Mennonitea  wish  to 
maintain,  that  Metmo,  the  founder  of  (be 
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10.  Menno  must  have  possessed  more  than  human  power,  to  be  able  to 
[fuse  peace  and  good  order  throughout  so  discordant  a  bodjr,  and  bind  to- 
gether in  harmonious  bonds  men  actuated  by  very  different  spirits.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  therefore,  a  violent  dispute  arose  among  the 
Anabaptists,  [or  Mennonites],  respecting  excommunication,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  Leonard  Bouwenaon  and  Theodore  PhiUp :  and  its  effects  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  The  men  just  named  not  only  main- 
tained  that  all  transgressors,  even  those  that  seriously  lamented  and  deplo- 
red their  fall,  ought  to  be  at  once  cast  out  of  the  church  without  previous 
admonition ;  but  also,  that  the  excommunicated  were  to  be  debarred  all  so- 
cial  intercourse  with  their  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  and 
other  relatives.     They  likewise  required  obedience  to  a  very  austere  and 


present  existing  sect,  was  not  infected  with 
there  opinions,  by  which  the  men  of  Mun- 
ster  and  others  like  them  drew  upon  them- 
selves deserved  punishments ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  he  did  not  propose  to  establish 
a  new  church  of  Christ,  entirely  free  from  all 
eril,  nor  command  the  abolition  of  all  civil 
laws  and  magistrates,  nor  impose  upon  him- 
self and  others  by  fanatical  dreams;  then 
they  will  find  us  all  ready  to  sgree  with 
them.  All  this  is  readily  conceded  by  those, 
who  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  there 
most  certainly  was  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Ana- 
btptisu.  Again ;  if  the  Mennonites  would 
maintain,  tlut  the  churches  which  have 
adopted  the  discipline  of  Menno^  quite  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  studious  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  have  plotted  no  insurrections 
or  revolutions  among  the  people  who  were 
their  fellow-citizens,  have  always  been  averse 
from  slaughter  and  blood,  and  have  shunned 
ali  familiarity  with  persons  professing  to  have 
visions  and  to  hold  converse  with  God ;  and 
likewise  have  excluded  from  their  public  dis- 
courses, and  from  their  confessions  of  faith, 
those  [principles  and  tenets  which  were] 
eaoses,  that  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to 
oarsoe  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  here 
also,  we  present  them  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  agreement.  And  finally ;  if  they  con- 
Send,  that,  not  all  who  bore  the  name  of  An- 
abaptists prior  to  the  times  of  Menno,  were 
as  delirious  and  as  furious  as  Munzevy  or  the 
faction  at  Munster,  and  others ;  that  many 
persons  of  this  name  abstained  from  all  crim- 
inal and  flagitious  deeds,  and  only  trod  in 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henri- 
cians,  Petrobrussians,  Hussites,  and  Wick* 
liffites;  and  that  these  upright  and  peace- 
able persons  subjected  themselves  to  the  pre- 
cepts and  opinions  of  Menno ;  we  shall  still 
make  no  obiections. 

Bat,  I.  If  they  would  have  us  believe, 
that  none  of  the  Mennonites  are,  by  birth 
and  blood,  descendants  of  those  people  who 
once  overwhelmed  Germany  and  other  conn- 

vot.  in.— D  D 


tries  with  so  many  calamities ;  or,  that  none 
of  the  furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists  be- 
came members  of  the  community  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  Menno ;  then  they  may 
be  confuted,  both  by  the  testimony  of  Men- 
no  himself,  who  proclaims  that  he  had  con- 
vinced some  of  tnis  pestiferous  faction,  and 
also  by  many  other  proofs.  The  first  Men- 
nonite  churches  were  certainly  composed  of 
Anabaptists,  of  both  the  better  sort  and  the 
worse.  Nor,  if  the  Mennonites  should  ad- 
mit this,  (which  is  true  beyond  contradic- 
tion), would  they  expose  themselves  to  more 
infamy,  than  we  do,  when  we  admit  that  our 
ancestors  were  blind  idolaters. 

And,  II.  We  must  be  equally  at  variance 
with  them,  if  they  deny,  that  the  Mennonites 
hold  any  portion  at  all  of  those  opinions, 
which  once  betrayed  the  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious Anabaptists  into  so  many  and  so  enor- 
mous crimes.  For  not  to  mention,  what 
has  long  since  been  remarked  by  others,  that 
Menno  himself  stvled  those  Anabaptists  of 
Munster,  whom  his  children  at  this  day  ex- 
ecrate as  pests,  his  brethren,  though  with  the 
qualification  of  erring ;  I  say,  not  to  men- 
tion this,  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  very  doc- 
trine, concerning  the  nature  of  Christ^s  king- 
dom or  the  church  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  step  by 
step,  to  become  furious  and  open  rebels,  is 
n6t  yet  wholly  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
the  modem  Mennonites;  although  it  has 
gradually  become  weakened,  and,  in  the  more 
moderate,  has  ceased  to  vegetate,  or  at  least, 
has  lost  its  power  to  do  harm.  I  will  not 
here  inquire,  whether  even  the  more  peace- 
ful community  of  Menno,  has  not,  at  any 
time,  been  agitated  with  violent  commotions : 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  pry  into  what  may  be 
now  taking  place  among  its  minor  sects  and 
parties ;  for  that  the  larger  sects,  especially 
those  of  North  Holland,  shun  the  men  who 
are  actuated  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  is  sufiS- 
ciently  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  they  most 
carefully  exclude  all  Quakers  from  their  com* 
mnnion. 
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difficult  system  of  morals.  But  many  of  the  Anabaptists  looked  upon  this 
as  going  too  far.  And  hence,  very  soon  the  Anabaptists  became  split  into 
two  sects ;  the  one  more  lenient  towards  transgressors,  the  other  more  se- 
vere ;  the  one  requiring  a  sordid  style  of  living  and  very  austere  moralst 
the  other  conceding  something  to  human  nature  and  to  the  elegances  of 
life.  Menno  laboured  mdeed  to  restore  harmony  to  his  community,  but 
discovering  no  possible  way  to  effect  it,  he  fluctuated  as  it  were  during  his 
whole  life,  between  those  two  sects.  For  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  favour 
the  severer  party,  and  at  another  the  more  lax  brethren.  And  this  incon- 
stancy in  one  of  so  high  authority,  tended  to  increase  not  a  little  the  dis- 
quietude and  commotion  among  them.(17) 

§  11.  These  two  large  sects  of  Anabaptists  [or  Mennonites],  are  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  the  Fine  and  the  GrosSf  (die  Feinen  und  die 
Crroben,  Suhtiles  et  Crassi),  i.  e.,  the  more  Rigid  and  the  more  Lax.(l8) 
Those  called  the  Fi$ie  hold  and  observe,  more  strictly  than  the  others,  both 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  Anabaptists ;  the 
Crross  depart  farther  from  the  original  opinions,  morals,  and  discipline  of 
the  sect,  and  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  Protestants.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Crross  or  lax  Mennonites,  at  first,  were  inhabitants  of  a  region 
m  the  North  of  Holland,  called  Waierland  :  and  hence  this  whole  sect  ob- 
tained  the  name  of  Waierlanders, {19)  A  majority  of  the  severer  sect 
were  inhabitants  of  Flanders ;  and  hence  their  whole  sect  received  the 
name  of  Flemings  or  Flandrians.  Among  these  Flandrians,  soon  after, 
there  arose  new  broils  and  contentions ;  not  indeed  respecting  doctrines, 
but  respecting  the  offences  for  which  men  should  be  excommunicated,  and 
other  minor  matters.  And  hence  again,  arose  the  two  sects  of  Flandrians 
and  Frieslanders,  disagreeing  in  morals  and  discipline,  and  receiving  their 


(17)  See  the  histonr  of  the  contests  and 
controversies  among  the  Mennonites,  previ- 
ous to  the  jear  1616 ;  composed  by  some 
Monnonite  writer,  and  translated  from  Dutch 
into  German,  by  Joach,  Christ,  Jehring, 
and  published,  Jena,  1720,  4to ;  also  Sim. 
Fred.  Rues^  Nachrichten  von  dem  Zustande 
der  Mennonitem ;  Jena,  1743,  8vo. 

(18)  [**The  terms  fine  and  gross  are  a 
Kteral  translation  of  ^^ro^  and/ein^,  which 
are  the  German  denominations  used  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sects.  The  same  terms 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Protestants 
in  Holland ;  the  fiM£  denoUnff  a  aet  of  peo- 
ple, whose  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  fa- 
natical devotion,  resembles  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Methodists ;  while  the  gross  is  applied 
to  the  generality  of  Christians,  who  make  no 
extraordinary  pretensions  to  uncommon  de- 
grees of  sanctity  and  devotion." — Maci] 

(19)  See  Fred.  Spanheimt  Elenchus  con- 
trovers.  Theoloj^.,  0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  772. 
This  sect  are  also  called  Johatmites^  from 
John  de  Riesy  [Hans  de  Rys],  who  in  various 
vrays  was  serviceable  to  them,  and  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  aid  of  Lubbert  Gerardi,  m 
1 580,  composed  a  Confession  of  faith.  This 
Confession,  which  exceeds  all  th«  others  of 


the  Mennonites  in  simplicity  and  soundness, 
has  been  often  publisned,  and  recently  by 
Herm.  Sckj^n^  in  nis  Historia  Mennonitarum, 
cap.  vii.,  p.  172.  It  was  explained  in  a  co- 
pious conmientaiTt  in  1686,  by  Peter  Joas^ 
m>,  a  Netherlander  and  minister  among  the 
Waterlaiiders.  Yet  this  celebrated  Ccmfes- 
sion  is  said,  to  be  onlv  the  private  Confession 
of  that  church  over  which  its  author  presided, 
and  not  the  general  one  of  the  Waterlander 
church.  See  Ruts^  Nachrichten,  p.  93,  94. 
[For  Rues  asserts,  that  ho  had  aeen  a  docu- 
ment, according  to  which,  an  old  minister  of 
the  church  at  uouda  affirmed  before  notaries 
and  witnesses,  that  the  Waterland  churches 
had  never  bound  themselves  by  any  partic- 
ular Confession  of  their  faith ;  but  that  Rys 
drew  up  this  Confession  for  some  English 
Baptists,  who  retired  to  Holland,  but  would 
not  unite  themselves  with  the  Waterlanders 
until  they  had  ascertained  what  their  doc- 
trinal views  were.  Rys  however,  soIemnW 
declared,  that  this  Confession  should  not  af- 
terwards be  binding  on  any  one,  but  ahould 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  private  writing,  which 
had  reference  only  to  tae  time  then  preeent. 
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appellations  from  the  majority  of  their  respective  partisans.  To  these 
were  added  a  third  sect  of  Germans ;  for  many  [followers  of  Menno]  had 
removed  from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Flandrians,  the  Frieslanders,  and  the  Germans, 
gradually  came  over  to  the  moderate  sect  of  Waterlanders,  and  hecame 
reconciled  to  them.  Such  of  the  more  rigid  as  would  not  follow  this  ex. 
ample,  are  at  this  day,  denominated  the  old  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  but 
ihey  are  fiir  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  more  moderate  [or  the  Waterland. 
era]. 

§  12.  As  soon  as  fanatical  delirium  subsided  among  the  Mennonites,  all 
their  sects,  however  diverse  in  many  respects,  agreed  in  this,  that  the  prin-  ^ 
ciples  of  religion  are  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  holy  scriptures.  And  ' 
to  make  this  the  more  manifest,  they  caused  their  Cortfessions  of  faith,  or 
papers  containing  a  summary  of  their  views  of  Grod  and  the  right  mode  of 
worshipping  him,  to  be  drawn  up  ahnost  in  the  very  words  of  the  divine 
books.  The  first  of  these  Confessions  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  in 
rank,  is  that  which  the  Waterianders  exhibit.  This  was  followed  by  oth* 
ers ;  some  of  them  common  ones  presented  to  the  magistrates,  and  others 
peculiar  to  certain  parties.(20)  But  there  is  ground  for  inquiry,  whether 
these  formulas  contain  all  that  the  Mennonites  believe  true ;  or  whether 
they  omit  some  things,  which  are  important  for  understanding  the  internal 
state  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  seen  indeed,  by  every  reader  who  bestows  on 
them  but  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  the  doctrines  which  seem 
prejudicial  to  society,  particularly  those  respecting  magistrates  and  oaths, 
are  most  cautiously  guarded  and  embellished,  lest  they  should  appear  alarm, 
ing.  Moreover,  the  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  these  points 
are  not  placed  in  their  proper  attitude^  but  appear  artificially  expressed. 
All  this  will  be  made  clear  from  what  follows. 

§  13.  The  old  AnabaptUUf  because  they  believed  they  had  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  their  guide  and  teacher,  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  drawing  up 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  their  people 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion.  And  hence  they  disagreed  exceed, 
ingly,  on  points  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  instance,  respecting  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  which  some  professed  and  others  denied,  and  re- 
specting polygamy  and  divorce.  A  little  more  attention  viras  given  to  this 
matter,  by  Menno  and  his  disciples.  Yet  there  was,  even  sul^equently  to 
his  age,  vast  license  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  among  the  Menno. 
nites,  and  especially  among  those  called  the  Fine  or  the  more  rigid.  And 
this  single  fact  would  be  sufficient  proof,  if  other  arguments  were  not  at 
hand,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  esteemed  it  the  smallest  part  of  their 
duty,  to  gruard  their  people  against  embracing  corrupt  doctrines;  and  that 

(SO)  HerwL  Schyn  tietts  expressly  of  it;  who  have  not  yet  ceased  to  contend 
thMe  Confessions,  m  his  plenior  deductio    warmly,  anil  who  think  that  the  points. 


HistodB  Mennonitar.,  cap.  it.,  P-  78.    And  which  he  regards  as  unimportant  to' religion 

he  coDclades  by  ssring  (p.  lio) :  li  hence  and  piety,  are  of  Tast  moment.    And  indeed, 

eMpetart,  tkeU  the  Metmomtee^  from  ike  time  how  coald  any  of  the  Mennonites,  hefore 

tfMennOy  heve  been,  at  well  agreed  in  re-  this  century,  believe  what  he  asserts ;  while 

ford  to  the  principal  and  fundamental  arti'  the  psrties  among  them  contended  about 

dcs  offaiih,  ae  an^  other  sut  of  Ckrietiane,  matters  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  ss 

fitit  ii;  perclwnce,  the  good  man  should  bring  if  dieir  eternal  sslvation  hnng  sospended  oo 

us  to  believe  so,  h^  would  still  find  it  very  theml 
Jifficolt  to  persuade  many  of  his  bretbfen  A 
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they  considered  the  very  soul  of  religion  to  consist  in  holiness  of  life  and  coo* 
duct.  At  length  necessity  induced  first  the  Waterlanders,  and  afterwardi 
the  others,  to  set  forth  puhUcly  a  summary  of  their  faith,  digested  under  cer* 
tain  heads :  for  that  rashness  of  dissenting  and  disputing  on  sacred  subjects^ 
which  had  long  been  tolerated,  had  drawn  upcm  the  community  very  great 
odium,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  bring  on  it  banishment,  if  not  something 
worse.  Yet  the  Mennoniie  Confessicns  appear  to  be  rather  shields,  provi- 
ded for  blunting  the  points  of  their  enemies'  arguments,  than  established 
rules  of  faith  from  which  no  one  may  deviate.  For  if  we  except  a  pou 
tion  of  the  modem  Waterlanders,  it  was  never  decreed  among  them,  as  it 
is  among  other  sects  of  Christians,  that  no  one  must  venture  to  believe  or 
to  teach,  otherwise  than  is  laid  down  in  the  public  formulas.  It  was  an 
established  principle  with  them  all,  from  the  beginning,  (as  is  evinced  by  the 
general  character  and  spirit  of  the  sect),  that  religion  is  comprised  in 
piety ;  and  that  the  holiness  of  its  members,  is  the  surest  index  of  a  true 
church. 

§  14.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  Mennonite  religion  from 
their  Confessions  of  faith  which  are  in  every  body's  hands,  in  most  things 
it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Reformefl ;  but  it  departs  wider  from 
that  of  the  Lutherans.  For  they  attribute  to  what  are  called  the  sacra- 
ments, no  other  virtue  than  that  of  being  signs  and  emblems ;  and  they 
have  a  system  of  discipline,  not  much  dinerent  from  that  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians. The  doctrines  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  otLer 
Christian  sects,  are  reducible  to  three  heads.  Some  of  these  doctrines  are 
common  to  all  the  sects  of  Mennonites :  others  are  received  only  in  cer* 
tain  of  the  larger  associations ;  (and  these  are  the  doctrines  which  render- 
ed Menno  himself  not  perfectly  acceptable  to  all):  and  lastly,  others 
exist  only  in  the  minor  and  more  obscure  associations.  These  last  rise 
and  sink,  by  turns,  with  the  sects  that  embrace  them ;  and  therefore  de- 
serve not  a  nK>re  particular  notice. 

*  §  15.  All  the  opinions  which  are  common  to  the  whole  body,  are  found, 
ed  on  this  one  pi^ciple,  as  their  basis ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  which 
Christ  has  established  on  the  earth,  or  the  church,  is  a  visible  society  or 
company  in  which  is  no  place  for  any  but  holy  and  pious  persons,  and 
which  therefore  has  none  of  those  institutions  and  provisions  which  human 
sagacity  has  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  ungodly.  This  principle  was 
frankly  avowed,  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Mennonites ;  but  the  modems  in 
their  confessions,  either  cover  it  up  under  words  of  dubious  import,  or  ap- 
pear to  reject  it :  yet  they  cannot  actually  reject  it;  or  cannot,  unless  they 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  would  deprive  their  doctrines  of  their  natural 
basis.(21)    But  in  regard  to  the  most  modem  Mennonites,  as  they  have 

(21 )  This  appears  from  their  Canfessioni ;  Wateiland  Confession,  they  say :  7^  po- 

and  eren  from  those,  in  which  there  is  the  litieal  pcwer^  the  Lord  Jenu  hath  not  estab- 

greatest  care  to  prerent  the  idea  from  enter-  h»hed^  in  his  sptritwd  kivgiom,  the  ckurch 

ing  the  reader*s  mind.    For  instance,  they  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor  hath  he  added  it 

fint  speak  in  lofty  terms  of  the  disni^,  the  to  the  offices  m  his  church.    The  Memxmites 

excellence,  the  ntility,  and  the  divme  ori^  believe,  therefore,  that  the  New  Testament 

of  civil  magistracy :  and  I  am  entirely  will-  church  is  a  republic  which  is  free  from  all 

ing,  they  should  be  supposed  to  speak  here  evils,  and  from  restraints  upon  the  wicked, 

according  to  theii  real  sentiments.     But  af-  But  why,  I  ask,  did  they  not  frankly  avow 

terwards,  when  they  come  to  the  reasons  this  fact,  while  explaining  their  views  of  the 

why  they  would  have  no  magistrates  in  their  church ;  and  not  affect  ambiguity  and  eon 

community,  they  incautiously  express  what  cealment? 
IS  in  their  hearts.    In  the  37th  article  of  the 
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departed  in  very  many  things  from  the  views  and  the  institutions  of  their 
fiOhers,  80  they  have  abandoned,  nearly  altogether,  this  principle  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  And  in  this  matter,  sad  experience, 
rather  than  either  reason  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  has  taught  them  wisdom. 
They  therefore  admit,  first,  that  there  is  an  invisible  clwreh  of  Christ  or 
one  not  open  to  human  view,  which  extends  through  all  Christian  sects. 
And  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  place  the  mark  of  a  true  church,  as 
they  once  did,  in  the  holiness ofallixs  members ;  for  they  admit,  that  the 
visible  church  of  Christ,  consists  of  bo^  good  and  bad  men.  On  the  con- 
trary  they  declare,  that  the  marks  of  a  true  church  are,  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  members 
in  professing  and  maintaining  that  truth. 

^  16.  Nevertheless,  from  that  doctrine  of  the  old  Anabaptists  respecting 
the  church,  flow  the  principal  opinions  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  Christians.  This  doctrine  requires,  I.  that  they  should  receive 
none  into  their  church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  unless  th<^  are  adults, 
and  have  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  Because  it  is  uncertain  with  regard 
to  infants,  whether  they  will  become  pious  or  irreligious ;  neither  can  they 
pledge  their  fltth  to  the  church,  to  lead  a  holy  life. — It  requires,  II.  that 
they  should  not  admit  of  magistrates ;  nor  suffer  any  of  their  members  to 
peifonn  the  functions  of  a  magistrate.  Because,  where  there  are  no  bad 
men,  there  can  be  no  need  of  magistrates. — It  requires.  III.  that  they 
should  deny  the  justice  of  repelling  force  by  force,  or  of  waging  war.  Be- 
cause, as  those  who  are  perfectly  holy  cannot  be  provoked  by  injuries  nor 
commit  them,  ^  they  have  no  need  of  the  support  of  arms  in  order  to  their 
safety. — It  requires,  IV.  that  they  should  have  strong  aversion  to  all  pen- 
alties and  punbliments,  and  especially  to  capital  punishments.  Because 
punishments  are  aimed  against  the  wickedness  and  the  crimes  of  men ;  but 
the  church  of  Christ  is  free  from  all  crimes  and  wickedness, — It  forbids,  V. 
the  calling  of  God  to. witness  any  transactions,  or  the  confirming  any  thing  , 
by  an  oath.  Because  minds  that  are  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  what  is 
good  and  right,  never  violate  their  faith,  nor  dissemble  the  truth. — From 
this  doctrine  follows  likewise,  VI.  the  severe  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  old 
Anabaptists,  which  produced  so  many  commotions  among  them.(22) 

§  17.  The  Mennonites  have  a  system  of  morals,  (or  at  least,  once  had ; 

(22)  (This  deriration  of  the  Anabaptist  where,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Bo- 

tenets  from  one  single  principle,  although  it  hernia  and  Moravia ;  and  they  were  imbold- 

appears  forced,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ened  by  the  Reformation,  to  stand  forth 

second  and  third  points,  yet  must  bo  ad-  openly,  to  form  a  closer  union  among  them- 

mitted  to  be  ingenious.     But  whether  it  is  selves,  and  to  make  proselytes  to  their  tenets, 

historically  true,  is  another  question.     Nei-  From  them  sprung  the  Anabaptists,  whose 

iber  MennOj  nor  the  first  Anabaptists,  had  teachers  were  men  lor  the  most  part  without 

such  disciplined  intellects,  as  to  be  able  thus  learning,  who  understood  the  Scriptures  ac- 

systematieally  to  link  together  their  thoughts,  cording  to  the  letter,  and  applied  the  words 

Their  tenets  had  been  tranced,  long  before  of  the  Bible  without  philosophical  deductions, 

the  Reibrmation,  by  the  Cathari,  the  Albi-  according  to  their  perverse  mode  of  interpre- 

and  the  Waldenses,  as  also  by  the  tation,  to  their  peculiar  doctrines  concerning 


-Sussites.  This  can  be  shown  by  unques-  the  church,  anabaptism,  wars,  capital  punish- 
lionablo  documents,  from  the  records  of  ike  ments,  oaths,  &c.  Even  their  doctrine  con- 
Inquisition  and  from  confessions ;  and  JIfo-  cerning  magistrates,  they  derived  from  Luke 
sheim  himself  maintains  the  fitct,  in  sec.  2  zzii.,  25,  and  1  Corinth,  vi.,  1,  and  the  man- 
<Mf  this  chapter.  Those  sects  were  indeed  ner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  magis- 
«ppressed.  but  not  exterminated.  Adhe-  trates,  may  have  had  a  considerable  influeneo 
to  thek  tenets  were  dispersed  eveiy  on  their  doctrine  respecting  them. — SehL} 
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whether  they  still  retain  it  is  uncertain),  coinciding  with  that  fundamental 
doctrine  which  was  the  source  of  their  other  peculiarities ;  that  is,  cme 
which  is  austere  and  rigid.  For  those  who  believe  that  sanctity  of  life  is 
the  only  indication  of  a  true  church,  must  be  especially  careful,  lest  any 
appearance  of  sinful  conduct  should  stain  the  tives  of  |heir  people.  Hence 
they  all  once  taught,  that  Jesua  Christ  has  established  a  new  law  for  hu- 
man conduct,  far  more  perfect  than  the  old  law  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
prophets ;  and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  in  their  churches,  whom  they 
perceived  swerving  from  the  extreme  of  gravity  and  simplicity  in  their  at- 
titudes, looks,  clothing,  and  style  of  living,  or  whose  desires  extended  be- 
yond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  who  imitated  the  customs  of  the  world, 
or  showed  any  regard  for  the  elegances  of  fashionable  life.  But  this  an- 
cient austerity  became  in  a  great  measure  extinct  in  the  larger  associa- 
tions, particularly  among  the  Waterlanders  and  the  Germans,  after  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  their  merchandise  and  other  occupations :  so  that 
at  this  day,  the  Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors  with  as  much 
matter  for  censure  and  admonition,  as  the  other  Christian  communities  do 
theirs.(23)  Sopie  of  the  smaller  associations  however,  and  likewise  the 
people  who  live  r^note  from  cities,  copy  more  closely  and  sflccessfully  the 
manners,  the  abstinence,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  fathers. 

§  18.  The  opinions  and  practices  which  divide  the  principal  associa- 
tions of  Mennonites,  if  we  omit  &ose  of  less  importance,  are  chiefly  the 
following.  I.  Jlfenno  denied  that  Christ  received  from  the  virgin  Mary, 
that  human  body  which  he  assumed :  on  the  contrary,  he  supposed  it  was 
produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  the  immaculat€f  virgin,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Gho8t.(^)    This  opinion  the  Fine  Anabaptists  or  the 

(28)  ["  It  is  cerUin,  thai  the  Mennonites 

k  Holland^  at  this  dar,  are,  in  their  tables, 

their  equipages,  and  tbeir  coantry  seats,  the 

most  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
-  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  Mennonites 

of  Anuterdam^  who  are  yerj  numerous  and 

extremely  opulent." — MacL    This  waswrit- 
'  ten  about  the  year  1764,  and  at  the  Hague, 

where  Dr.  Madanu  spent  nearly  his  whole 

life,    tt  is  therefore  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 

wUnettf  residing  on  the  spot. — Tr.1 
(24)  Thus  the  opinion  of  Metmo  is  stated 


by  Herman  Sehyn,  PlenSor  deductio  His- 
torie  Mennonitar.,  p.  164,.  165 :  but  others 
report  it  differently.  After  considering  some 
passages  in  Mermol's  writing,  in  which  he 
treats  expressly  on  this  subject,  I  think  it 
most  probable,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  this  opinion ;  and  that  it  was  solely  in  this 
sense,  that  he  ascribed  to  Christ  a  dirlne  and 
celestial  body.  For  whatever  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  fitly 
called  celestial  and  divme.  Yet  I  must 
confess,  that  Menno  appears  not  to  have 
been  so  certsin  <^  this  opinion,  as  never  to 
have  thought  of  exchanging  it  for  a  better. 
For  he  expresses  hiihself  here  and  there, 
ambiguously,  and  inconstantly :  from  which 
I  conclude,  that  he  gave  up  the  common 
€pinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  hu- 


man bod^ ;  but  was  in  doubt,  which  of  the  va- 
rious opmions  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts, 
to  adopt  in  the  place  of  it.  See  FiisMe 
Centuria  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  Hel- 
veticis  scriptarum,  p.  383,  dec.  Menno  is 
commonly  represented  as  the  author  of  this 
doctrine  concerning  the  ori^  of  Christ's 
body,  which  his  more  rimd  disciples  still  re- 
tain. But  it  appears  to  have  been  older  than 
Menno,  and  to  have  been  only  adopted  by 
him»  together  with  other  opinions  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. For  John  Fabridua  Boland  (Mo- 
tns  Monasteriensie,  lib.  x.,  v.  49,  dec.)  ex- 
pressly testifies  of  many  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  Monster,  (who  certainly  received  no  in- 
structions firom  Menno%  that  they  held  this 
opinion  concerning  the  body  of  Christ : 

Esse  (Christum)  Beum  statuunt  alii,  sed 
coipore  camem 
Homanam  sumpto  sustinuisse  negant : 
At  Diam  mentem  tenuis  quasi  fauee  canalis 
Per  M^s  corpus  vii^inis  isse  ferunt. 

(It  is  very  probable*  that  this  doctrine  waa 
propagated,  from  the  Manichaeans  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  to  the  Anabaptists.  For  thus  Jfo- 
neta,  at  least,  says,  in  his  Summa  adv.  Cfr> 
tharos  et  Waldenses,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iii.,  Dicuiit 
(Calhari)  quod  corpus  spiritusle  accepit 
(Christus),  operatione  Spiritus  Sancti,  ex 
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bid  Flemings^  ^11  hold  tenaciously ;  but  all  the  other  associations  have 
long  since  given  it  up.  (25)— II.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  regard  as  disciplinable  offences,  not  only  those 
wicked  actions  which  are  manifest  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  but  like- 
wise  the  slightest  indications  either  of  a  latent  inclination  to  sensuality,  or 
of  a  mind  unsedate  and  inclined  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  world ;  as, 
for  example,  ornaments  for  the  head,  elegant  clothing,  rich  and  unnecessa- 
ry furniture,  and  the  like :  and  all  transgressors,  they  think,  should  be  ex. 
communicated  forthwith  and  without  a  previous  admonition ;  and  that  no 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  the  other 
Mennonites  think,  that  none  but  contemners  of  the  divine  law  deserve  ex. 
communication,  and  they,  only  when  they  pertinaciously  disr^rd  the  ad- 
monitions of  the'  church. — III.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  hold,  that 
excommunicated  persons  are  to  be  shunned  as  if  they  were  pests,  and  are 
to  be  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse.  Hence  the  ties  of  kindred  must  be 
severed,  and  the  voice  of  nature  must  be  unheeded.  Between  parents  and 
their  children,  husbands  and  their  wives,  there  must  be  no  kind  looks,  no 
conversation,  no  minifestation  of  affection,  and  no  kind  offices,  when  the 
church  has  once  pronounced  them  unworthy  of  her  conununion.  But  the 
more  moderate  think,  that,  the  sanctity  and  the  honour  of  the  church  are 
sufficiently  consulted,  if  all  particular  intimacy  with  the  excommunicated 
is  avoided. — ^IV.  The  old  Flemings  maintain,  that  the  example  of  CkrisL 
which  has  ifl  this  instance  the  force  of  a  law,  requires  his  disciples  to  wash 
the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  love ;  and  for  this  reason,  they 
have  been  called  PodarUpUB  [Feet'Washers],  But  others  deny,  that  this  rite 
was  enjoined  by  Christ. 

§  19.  Literature  and  whatever  comes  under  the  name  of  learning,  but 
especially  philosophy,  formerly  were  believed  by  this  whole  sect  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly prqudicial  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  progress  of  religion 
and  piety.  Hence,  although  the  sect  could  boast  of  a  number  of  writers  in 
this  century,  yet  not  one  oi  them  affords  pleasure  to  the  reader,  by  either 
his  ingenuity  or  his  learning.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  retain  this 
sentiment  of  their  ancestors,  quite  to  our  times ;  and  therefore  despising 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  they  devote  themselves  to  hand  labour,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  traffic.     But  the  Waterlanders  are  honourably  distin- 

alia  materia  fabricatum. — SehL  And  ia  it  the  Confession  of  the  Waterlandeni  or  that 
not  probable,  likewise,  that  moat  if  not  all  of  John  Ries,  will  itself  confute  this  error, 
die  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  old  Anabap-  Add  Herm,  Sehyn^s  Deductio  plenior  His- 
tists  of  Germany,  originated  from  the  influ-  toris  Mennonitar.,  p.  165.  [^m  (p.  16) 
ence  of  that  ManichsMin  leaven,  which  was  attributes  this  doctrine  solely  to  the  old 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  ninth  century  Flemings ;  yet  ha  states  as  their  opinion, 
by  the  Paulicians;  and  which  spread  far,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  God 
and  produced  from  that  time  onward  various  first  created  out  of  nothing,  received  its  sap- 
fanatical  wad.  enthosiaatic  sects,  quite  down  port  aod  growth  from  the  blood  of  the  bo^ 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  1  See  the  virgin  Mary.  At  the  same  time,  they  ez- 
history  of  the  Pauliciaos,  in  vol.  U.,  cent,  iz.,  plicitly  guarded  themselves  against  the  charge 
pL  ii.,  ch.  v.,  and  the  chapters  on  Heresies^  of  partying  in  the  error  of  the  VdUnHnianSt 
in  the  subsequent  centuries.— TV.]  b^  this  doctrine.  Menno  embraced  this  doo- 
(26)  I  perceive  that  many  represent  the  tine,  as  iSufs  also  maintains,  because  he  could 
WsierUmaers  in '  particular,  as  acceding  to  not  conceive  how  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
this  doctrine  of  Menno  respecting  Cbnst*s  could  be  without  sin,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
body.  See  Histoire  des  Anabaptistes,  p.  it  descended  from  Mary.  But  his  disciplea 
S33.  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de  tons  les  appeal  for  proof  to  1  Corinth,  zv.,  47,  and 
peoples  da  monde,  torn,  iv.,  p.  300.    Bot  Joan  vi.,  51. — Schl.'\ 
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ffuished  from  the  others  in  this  as  well  as*  in  many  other  respects.  For 
3iey  permit  several  of  their  members,  to  prosecute  at  the  universities  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  especially  the  medical  art,  the 
utility  of  which  they  are  unable  to  deny.  And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many 
of  their  ministers  at  the  present  day,  bear  the  title  of  Doctors  of  Physic. 
In  our  age,  these  milder  and  more  discreet  Anabaptists  pursue  also  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  and  they  regard  it  as  very  useful  to  mankind.  Hence, 
among  their  teachers,  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  the  title  of  Masters  of 
Arts.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  few  years,  since  they  established  a  college  at  Am- 
sterdam,  in  which  a  man  of  erudition  sustains  the  office  of  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy.  Yet  they  still  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that  theology  must  be  kept 
pure  and  uncontaminated  with  philosophy,  and  must  never  be  modified  by  its 

Erecepts.  Even  the  more  rigid  Flemings  also  in  our  times,  are  gradually 
tying  aside  their  ancient  hatred  of  literature  and  science,  and  permitting 
their  members  to  study  languages,  history,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 
§  20.  That  ignorance,  which  the  ancient  Anabaptists  reckoned  among 
the  means  of  their  felicity,  contributed  much,  indeed  very  much,  to  gener^ 
ate  sects  among  them ;  with  which  they  abounded  from  the  first,  much 
more  than  any  other  religious  community.  This  will  be  readily  conceded, 
by  any  one  that  looks  into  the  causes  and  grounds  of  their  dissensions.  For 
their  vehement  contests  were  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much  respecting 
the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  religion,  as  respecting  what  is  to  be  es- 
teemed  lawful^  proper,  pious,  right  and  commendable ;  and  iirhat,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  accounted  cnmmo/  SLud  faulty.  Because  they  main- 
tained,  that  sanctity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners  were  the  only  sign  of 
a  true  church :  yet  what  was  holy^and  religious,  and  what  not  so,  they, 
did  not  determine  by  reason  and  judgment,  nor  by  a  correct  interpret 
tation  of  the  divine  laws,  (because  they  had  no  men  who  possessed  solid 
knowledge  on  moral  subjects),  but  rather  by  their  feelings  and  imaginations. 
Now  as  this  mode  of  discriminating  good  from  evil  is  ever  fluctuating,  and 
various,  according  to  the  different  capacities  and  temperaments  of  men,  it 
was  unavoidable  that  different  opinions  should  arise  among  them ;  and  di- 
versity of  sentiment  no  where  more  certainly  produces  permanent  schisms, 
than  among  a  people  who  are  ignorant,  and  therefore  pertinacious. 

§  21.  The  Mennonites  first  obtained  a  quiet  and  stable  residence  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Belgium,  by  the  favour  of  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  immortal  vindicator  of  Batavian  liberty ;  whom  they  had  aided  wi£  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  year  1572,  when  he  was  destitute  of  the  re. 
sources  necessary  for  his  vast  undertakings.(26)    Yet  the  benefits  of  this 

(26)  Oerh.  Brandfs  Historie  de  Refor-  tion  ought  to  be  held  eqtiivalent  to  an  oeth ; 

mttie  in  de  Nedderiande,  vol.  i.,  book  x.,  and  that  in  this  ctae,  no  farther  coercieo 

p.  626,  626.     CeremonieB  et  Goutumes  de  could  be  used  with  them,  unless  we  would 

tons  les  peoples  da  nionde,  tomeiv ,  p.  201.  justify  the  Catholics  in  compelling  the  Re- 

[Oeneni  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  fonned,  by  force,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  wor- 

(in  German),  toI.  iii.,  p.  317,  dec.    Wage>  ship  from  which  their  consciences  roTolted. 

nsr,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  relates  Am  afterwards,  when  the  city  council  de- 

the  matter  thus.    At  Middleburg,  because  manded  of  them  to  mount  guird,  and  threai- 

tbe  Anabaptists  would  not  take  the  citizen's  ened  to  close  their  shops,  if  they  refused  t 

oath,  it  was  resolved  to  exclude  them  from  the  prince  commanded  the  city  council,  per- 

tlie  privilflffes  of  citizenship,  or  at  least  not  emptorily,  to  trouble  the  Anabsptists  no 

to  admit  toem  fully  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  more,  for  declining  oaths  and  the  bearing  ol 

But  the  prince  imposed  it ;  and  maintained,  arms.    This  took  place  in  the  year  1578^ 

T9tr  rationally,  that  an  Anabaptist's  afirmM^  — &A{.] 
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indulgence  reached  by  slow  degrees,  to  all  that  resided  in  Holland.  For 
opposition  was  made  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  both  by  the  magistrates  and , 
by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  those  of  Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  who 
remembered  the  seditions  raised  by  the  Anabaptists  only  a  short  time  pre- 
vious.(27)  These  impediments  [to  their  peace]  were,  £h  a  great  measure 
removed  in  this  century,  partly  by  the  perseverance  and  authority  of  WU- 
Ham  and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Mea- 
nonites  themselves ;  for  they  showed  great  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
state,  and  became  daily  more  cautious  not  to  afford  any  ground  to  their  ad- 
versaries for  entertaining  suspicions  of  them.  Yet  foil  and  complete  peace 
was  first  given  to  them,  in  the  following  century,  A.D.  1626,  after  they 
had  again  purged  themselves  from  those  crimes  and  pernicious  errors 
which  were  charged  upon  them,  by  the  presentation  of  a  Confession  of 
their  &ith.(26) 

^  22.  Those  among  the  English  who  reject  the  baptism  of  infimts,  are 
not  called  Anabaptists,  but  only  Baptists.  It  is  probable  that  these  Bap* 
tists  originated  from  the  Grermans  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  all  once 
held  the  same  sentiments  with  the  Mennoniies.  But  they  are  now  divided 
into  two  general  classes ;  the  one  called  that  of  the  General  Baptists  or 
Remonstrants,  because  they  believe  that  God  has  excluded  no  man  from 
salvation  by  any  sovereign  decree ;  the  other  are  called  Particular  or  CoZ- 
mnistie  Baptists,  because  they  agree  very  nearly  with  the  Calvinists  or 
Presbyterians  in  their  religious  sentiments.  (29)  This  latter  sect  reside 
chiefly  at  London,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages ;  and  they  recede 
so  far  from  the  opinions  of  their  progenitors,  that  Siey  have  almost  no- 
Aing  in  common  with  the  other  Anabaptists,  except  that  they  baptize  only 
adults,  and  immerse  totally  in  the  water  whenever  they  administer  the  or- 
dinance. Hence,  if  the  government  requires  it,  they  allow  a  professor  of 
religion  to  take  an  oath,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  fill  public  civil  offices.  Their 
churches  are  oi^anized  after  the  Presbyterian  [or  more  strictly^  the  Inde» 
pendent]  plan ;  and  are  under  the  direction  of  men  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture.(30)  It  appears  from  the  Confession  of  these  Baptists,  published  in 
1643,  that  they  then  held  the  same  sentiments  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day.(31) 

(37)  Gerh.  Brandt,  loc.  cit,  book  zi.,  p.  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  visible 

6S6,  686,  587,  &ut.,  609,  610,  b.  »▼.,  p.  sect  in  England,  doling  the  sixteenih  cen- 

780,  b.  xvi,p.  811.  tuiy.    And  their  divitnon  into  General  and 

(88)  Herm.   Sekyn^s   Plenior   deductio  Particular  Baptists,  did  not  tak^  place  till 

Historic  Mennonitar.,^cap.  iv.,  p.  79,  6ui,  the  reign  of  James  I.    See  WalTs  Hist,  of 

(t9)  William  WMston,  Memoirs  of  kia  Infant  Baptism,  pt.  ii.,  cb.  vii.,  ^  6,  p.  300, 

life  and  writing,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461.  6lc. — TV.] 

(30)  Anih.  Wilh,  Bekm's  Englische  Ref-  (81)  Bibliotbeqae  BriUnnique,  tome  vl, 

oimations-historie,  p.  151,  473,  586,  book  p.  2.     [The  Baptist  Confession  of  1643, 

vsii.,  p.  1152,  dec.     [Crosby^ 9  History  of  ^as  "set  forth  in  the  name  of  seTen  con- 

the  English  Baptists,  toI.  i.     Bogut  and  gregations  then  gathered  in  I^ndon.*'     In 

Bennetts  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  September,   1689,  elders   and  messengers 

di.  i,  4  iii-f  P-  141*  dec.    Dutch  and  Qerman  from  upward  of  one  hundred  congregations  of 

AnabaptisU  or  Monnonites  appeared  in  £ng-  Calvinistic  BaptisU  in  England  and  Wales, 

land,  and  doubtless  made  some  proselytes  met  in  London,  and  drew  up  a  more  full 

diere,  as  early  as  the  year  1535 ;  and  thence-  Ck)nfes8ion,  and  substantially  the  same  in 


forward  to  tfao  end  of  the  century.     But  they    doctrine ;  but  expressed  veiy  much  in  the 
fere  so  rigoroudy  per 
lenry  VFII.,  but  by 
tfivy,  and  queen  l^lis 

Vol.  III.— E  b 


were  so  rigoroudy  persecuted,  not  only  by  words  of  the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy 
Hewry  Vlfl.,  but  by  Edward  VI.,  queen  Confessions,  with  both  which  it  agrees  in 
Jfm,  and  queen  ]^li»abeik,  that  they  can    doctrine,  while  in  discipline  and  worship  it 
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§  23.  The  General  Baptists^  or  as  some  call  them  the  AnUpadobap&tlMf 
who  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  many  provinces  of  England,  con* 
sist  of  illiterate  persons  of  low  condition ;  for,  like  the  ancient  ilfenita. 
niieSf  they  despise  learning.  Their  religion  is  very  general  and  indefinite ; 
so  that  they  tolerate  persons  of  all  sects,  even  Arians  and  Socinians ;  and 
do  not  reject  any  person,  provided  he  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to 
receive  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.(82) 
They  have  this  in  common  with  the  Particular  Baptists^  that  they  baptize 
only  adults,  and  these  they  immerse  wholly  in  water :  but  they  differ  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  rebaptize  such  as  were  either  baptized  only  in  in. 
&ncy  and  childhood,  or  were  not  immersed  ;  which,  if  report  may  be  cred. 
ited,  the  Particular  Baptists  will  not  do. (83)  There  are  likewise  other  pe- 
culiarities of  this  sect. — I.  Like  the  ancient  MennoniteSf  they  regard  their 
own  church  as  being  the  only  true  church  of  Christ,  and  most  carefully 
avoid  communion  with  all  other  religious  communities.— II.  They  immerse 
candidates  for  baptism,  only  once,  and  not  three  times ;  and  they  esteem 
it  unessential,  whether  new  converts  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus, — III.  With  Menmo, 
they  expect  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ. — IV.  Many  of  them  likewise, 
adopt  Menno^s  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  body. — V.  They 
consider  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  Acts  xv.,  25,  respecting  blood  and 
things  strangled,  to  be  a  law  binding  on  the  church  universal. — ^VI.  They 
believe  that  the  soul,  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ^^  the  last  day, 
has  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility, — VII.  They 
use  extreme  unction. — ^VlII.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  Sunday  or  the 
Lord's  day,  keep  also  the  Jewish  Sabhath,(S4k)    I  omit  the  notice  of  some 


•ccords  only  witb  the  latter.  The  Coivtn* 
istie  Baptists  in  England  have,  generally, 
been  on  the  roost  fnendly  terms  with  the 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  there; 
«nd  often  both  sects  worshipped  together, 
and  were  under  the  same  pastors.  See 
Bogue  and  BenneCs  History  of  Dissenters, 
▼d.  i.,  p.  142,  143,  vol.  ii.,]p.  140,  &c.,also 
the  Confession  of  the  Baptist  conrention  of 
1689,  and  its  Preface— Tr.] 

(.13)  This  appears  from  their  Confession, 
drawn  np  in  1660,  and  pnblished  by  Wm, 
Whiston,  Memoiree  of  ois  life,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
661,  which  is  so  general,  that  ^l  Christian 
•ects,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points, 
could  embrace  it.  Whiston  himself,  though 
an  Arian,  joined  this  community  of  Bap- 
tists ;  whom  he  considered  to  bear  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tians. Thomas  Emlyn  also,  a  famous  So- 
einian,  lived  among  them ;  according  to  the 
tettimony  of  Whiston. 

(33)  [I  know  not  on  what  authority  Dr, 
Mosheim  makes  this  distinction  between  the 
General  and  the  Particular  Baptists :  and 
I  know  of  no  sufficient  proof  M)f  its  reality. 
Neither  does  it  appear,  as  Dr.  Mosheim 
seemed  to  be  informed,  that  the  General  Bap- 
tists were  more  numerous  in  England,  than 
the  PartkuiUar  Baptists.    On  the  contnrf  , 


I  suppose  the  fonper,  to  have  always  been 
the  smaller  community ;  and  at  the  present 
day,  they  are  only  about  one  sixth  part  as 
numerous,  as  the  Particular  Baptists.  See 
Bogue  and  Bennety  loc.  cit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3S8. 
-Tr.] 

(34)  These  -statements  are  derived  from 
Wm.  Whiston^s  Memoirs  of  his  life,  vol.  ii. 
p.  461,  and  from  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Bap 
tism,  pt.  ii.,  p.  390,  <&c.  ed  Latin,  [p.  280, 
&c.,  ed.  London,  1705. — Wall  does  not  rep- 
resent aU  these  as  distinguishing  tenets  ol 
the  General  Baptists.  He  enumerates  the 
▼arious  peculiarities  to  be  found  among  the 
English  Baptists  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  mentioned,  xsonstitute  distinct 
sects,  as  the  eighth,  which  gives  rise  lo  the 
small  and  now  almost  extinct  sect  of  Sev- 
enth'dof  Baptists;  who  however  do  not 
keep  both  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but 
only  the  former.  The  2d  peculiarity^  so  far 
as  respects  a  single  application  of  water,  is 
not  pecaliar  to  the  Baptists :  and  so  far  as - 
it  respects  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
only,  was  confined,  (as  Wall  supposed),  to 
the  General  Bmstists,  who  were  early  in- 
dined  to  Anti-Trinitarianism,  and  of  late  in 
England,  haye  generally  taken  that  groani 

-fv.] 
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minor  points.  These  Baptists  have  Idshops,  whom  they  call  messenflen, 
(for  thus  th^y  interpret  the  word  dyyeXog,  in  the  Apocalyptical  episUes), 
and  presbyters  and  demons.  Their  bishops  are  often  men  of  learning.(86) 
§  2^,  Damd  George  [or  Joris],  a  Hollander  of  Delft,  gave  origin  ana 
name  to  a  singular  sect.  Having  at  last  forsaken  the  Anabaptists,  he  re- 
tired  to  Basle  in  1544,  assumed  a  new  name,  [John  Bruck  von  Bumengen}, 
and  there  died,  in  1566.  He  was  well  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Basle, 
■o  long  as  he  lived ;  for  being  a  man  of  wealth,  be  united  magnificence 
with  virtue  and  integrity/  But  after  his  death,  his  son-in-law  Nicholas 
Blesdyckf  accused  him  before  the  senate  of  most  pestilent  errors ;  and  the 
cause  being  tried,  his  body  was  committed  to  the  common  hangman  to  be 
burned.  Nothing  can  be  more  impious  and  base  than  his  opinions,  if  the 
historians  of  his  case  and  his  adversaries  have  estimated  them  correctly. 
For  he  is  said  to  have  declared  himself  to  be  a  third  Davidy  and  another 
son  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  divine  wisdom ;  to  have  denied  the  exktenca 
of  heaven  and  hell,  both  good  and  bad  angels,  and  a  final  judgment ;  to 
have  treated  all  the  laws  of  modesty  and  decorum  with  contempt ;  and  to 
have  taught  other  things  equally  bad.(d6)     But  if  I  do  not  greSatly  mistake, 

(85)  Whitton^  Memoirs  of  his  life,  vol. 
i.,  p.  466,  6tc.  There  is  extant,  Thomas 
Cro»hy*s  Histoiy  of  the  English  Baptists, 


London,  1728,  4  vols.  8vo7  which,' how- 
•▼er,  I  have  never  seen-  [This  Crosby 
WIS  himself  a  Genered  Baptist ;  and  kept  a 
private  school,  in  vthich  oe  taught  young 
men  mathematics,  and  had  also  a  small  book- 
store. He  died  in  1752.  See  Alberti's 
liOtters  on  the  most  recent  state  of  religion 
ard  learning  in  England,  (in  German),  Pref- 
aee  to  vol.  iv.  From  Croshyy  Alberti  has 
twnslated  the  Confessions  of  both  the  Par- 
ticular and  the  General  Baptists  into  Ger- 
man, and  subjoined  them,  as  an  Appendix 
to  his  fourth  volume,  p.  1245,  dec,  and 
1883,  6LC.-^8chl.  The  Rev.  John  Smyth, 
is  commonly  represented  as  the  father  of 
the  sect  of  General  or  Arminian  Baptists 
in  Enffland.  (See  Bogue  and  Bermeit  His- 
toiT  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.)  ,He  was 
letiow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge*  a  pop- 
ular preacher,  and  a  ^reat  sofierer  for  non- 
oonforroity.  S^ratmg  from  the  church  of 
Bngland,  he  joined  Hhe  Brownists;  was 
one  of  their  leading  men  in  1592,  and  was 
imfNTisoned  during  eleven  months.  At 
kneth  he  fled,  with  other  Brownists,  to 
Holland  ;  and  in  1606,  joined  the  English 
Biownist  church  at  Amsterdam.  Here  he 
ieU  into  Arminian  and  Baptist  opinions,  on 
vrfaich  he  had  disputes  with  Ainsworthf 
Bobinton^  and  others ;  and  he  removed,  with 
lue  adherents,  to  Leyden,  where  he  died  in 
1610.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  followers 
felnmed  to  England ;  axul,  as  is  generally 
■mosed,  they  were  the  first  congregation 
of  English  General  Baptists.  See  hhi  life 
in  Brook*s  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
195.  dtc.— Tf.] 


(36)  See  the  Historia  Davidis  Georgii, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Nic,  BUsdyck,  published 
by  Jac.  Revius :  also  his  Life,  written  in 
German,  by  Jac.  StoUerfoth:  and  many 
others.  Among  the  more  modem  writers, 
see  Godfr.  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzer- 
historie,  vol.  i.,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xvi.,  ^  44, 
dLc.,  and  his  extensive  collections,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  reputation  of  £knid  Gwrge, 
in  vol.  ii.,p.  534,  &c.  See  also  p.  1185, 
dtc.,  and  Henry  Mere's  Enthusiasmus  tri- 
umohatos,  sect,  xxxiii.,  &c.  p.  23,  du:.— 
Add  especiallv,  the  documents  which  are 
brought  to  light,  in  my  History  jof  Michael 
Servetus,  (in  German),  p.  425,  dec.  [Z>»- 
vid  Joris  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1501. 
Though  placed  at  school,  he  learned  no- 
thing, but  his  inclination  led  him  to  leara 
the  art  of  painting  on  class,  which  caused 
him  to  travel  in  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  England.  Returning  in  1524,  he  pur- 
sued that  business  in  his  native  town.  The 
Reformation  here  caused  considerable  com- 
motion :  and  in  1530,  Jorts,  for  obstruct- 
ing a  Catholic  procession,  was  impris<med, 
whipped*  and  had  his  tongue  bored.  He 
at  length  turned  to  the  Anabaptists:  but 
being  more  moderate  than  they,  and  oppo- 
sed to  their  tumultuoos  proceedings,  .it  was 
not  till  1534  that  he  actually  was  rebaptizedL 
He  then  joined  the  party  of  Hoffmann;  but 
he  was  not  well  pleased  with  any  of  them : 
and  at  length,  he  united  some  contending 
parties  together,  and  actually  ettablished  » 
particular  sect  of  Anabaptists.  He  next  be- 
gan to  have  visions  and  revelations.  Aa 
his  adherents  suffisred  persecution  in  West« 
phalia  and  HolUmd,  he  often  attended  them 
and  comforted  and  animated  them,  in  their 
dying  hoars.    He  saw  his  own  mother  de- 
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the  barbarous  and  coarse  style  of  his  compositions, — ^for  he  possessed  some 
genius  but  no  learning,  led  his  opposers  often  to  put  a  harsh  and  unjust 
construction  upon  his  sentences.  At  least^  that  he  possessed  more  sense 
and  more  virtue  than  is  commonly  supposed,  is  evinced  not  only  by  his 
books,  of  which  he  published  a  great  many,  but  also  by  his  disciples,  who 
were  persons  by  no  means  base,  but  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and 
character,  and  who  were  formerly  numerous  in  Holstein,  and  are  said  to  be 
so  still  in  Friesland  and  in  other  countries.(37)  In  the  manner  of  the 
more  moderate  Anabaptists,  he  laboured  to  revive  languishing  piety  among 
his  fellow-men :  and  in  this  matter,  his  imagination  which  was  excessively 
warm,  so  deceived  him  that  he  falsely  supposed  he  had  divine  visions ; 
and  he  placed  religion  in  the  exclusion  of  all  external  objects  from  the 
thoughts,  and  the  cultivation  of  silence,  contemplation,  and  a  peculiar  and 
indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  The  Mystics  therefore  of  the  highest  orw 
der,  and  the  Quakers^  might  claim  him,  if  they  would ;  and  they  might  a»> , 
sign  him  no  mean  rank  among  their  sort  of  people. 

§  25«  An  intimate  friend  of  David  GeargCf  but  of  a  somewhat  difiert^ 
turn  of  mind,  Henry  Nicolai  of  Westphalia,  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  from  the  year  1555,  by  founding  and  propagating 
the  Family  of  Lovsy  as  he  denominated  his  sect.  To  tins  man  nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply,  as  were  made  of  his  friend.  He  would  perhaps 
have  in  great  measure  avoided  the  foul  blots  that  many  have  fastened  upon 
him,  if  he  had  possessed  the  genius  and  learning  requisite  to  a  correct  and 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts.  What  his  aims  were,  appears  pretty 
clearly  from  the  name  oS  the  sect  which  he  set  up.(38)  For  he  declared 
himself  divinely  appointed  and  sent^  to  teach  mankind  that  the  whole  of 
religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  divine  hte  ;  \hat  all  other  things,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  either  to  religion  or  to  the  worship  of  Grod,  are  of 
no  importance ;  and  of  course  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  views  any  one 
has  of  the  divine  nature,  provided  he  burns  with  a  flame  of  piety  and  love. 
To  these  opinions,  he  perhaps  added  some  other  fanciful  views,  as  is  usual- 

c^itated  at  Delft,  in  1637.    A  monitonr  hesTj  charm  against  bim«    His  family  and 

kt'er  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  of  Hoi-  friends  and  acquaintances,  denied  the  truth 

land,  caused  the  bearer  to  lose  his  bead. —  of  the  chsrges  before  the  court.    But  what 

In  1639,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom  they  would  not  admit,  was  attempted  to  be 

he  applied  for  protection,  offered  to  afford  proved  from  his  writings.    The  universitj 

it,  provided  ho  would  become  a  Lutheran,  and  the  clergy  pronounced    his   opmions 

In  1643,  he  published  his  famous  Book  of  heroticsl ;  and  the  dead  man,  who  could  no 

Wonders,  in  which  he  exposed  all  the  fan-  longer  defend    himself,   was    condemned. 


ciful  opinions  that  floated  in  his  imagina-  See  Sckroeekh^s   Kirchengesch.    seit   der 

tion.    He  wandered  in  various  countries,  Reformation,  voU  v.,  p.  443,  &c.,  and  Foil 

till  he  was  safe  no  where.    Therefore,  in  EinenCt  and   SchlegePs  notes  upon  this 

1644  he  retired  to  Basle ;  where  he  lived  section  of  Mosheim. — TV.] 

twelve  years,  under  the  name  of  John  von  (37)    See  Jo.  MSlkr*t  Introductio  m 

Brugge;  was  owner  of  a  house  in  the  Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbrice,  part  ii.,  p. 

city,   and  an  estate  in  the   country ;  was  116,  dec.,  and  his  Cimbria  Litterata,  1tom. 

a  peaceable  and   good  citizen,  and  held  i.,  p.  423,  dec. 

communion  with  the  Reformed  church.-^  (38)  See  Jo.  Hombeek'$  Summa  Oon- 

His  son-in-law  Ble$dyek,  was  a  Reformed  troversiarum,  lib.  vi.,  p.  898.     Godfr.  Ar^ 

preacher  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  had  some  noW*  Kircben-cmd  iCetzarhistorie,  pL  t, 

variance  with  Joris  before  his  death.    Af-  book  xvt.,  ch.  zzi.,  ^  3$.,  p.  746.     iim. 

terwards,  provoked  perhaps  by  the  disposi-  Wilh.  B'6km*i  Englische  Reformationahi*- 

tion  Jorii  made  of  his  property,  he  famght  torio,  book  iv.,  eh.  v.,  p.  641,  Ac, 
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with  men  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates ;  but  what  they  were  in 
particular,  I  apprehend  may  be  better  learned  from  his  books,  than  from 
the  confutations  of  his  adyer8aries.(39) 


CHAPTER.  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOCCfUirS^ 

^  1,  8.  The  Name  and  Ori^  of  the  Socmians.^  8.  Their  first  Beginningt.-^  4.  Mi« 
ekael  Sarvetua.---^  5.  His  Doctrines. — ^  6.  Other  Anti-Trinitarians. — ^  7.  False  Ori- 
ginations of  Socinianism. — ^  8.  Its  trae  Origination. — ^  9.  Its  Progress.—^  10.  Sum* 
manr  View  of  this  Religion. — f  11.  Proceedings  of  Faustas  Socinns. — ^  13.  He  mod* 
ifiea  the  Unitarian  Relteion.— -^  13.  Propagation  of  Socinianism  in  Transvlvania  and 
Hungary. — ^  14.  In  Holland  and  England. — ^  15.  The  Foundation  of  ^is  Helicon. — 
^  16.  Its  fundamental  Principle. — ^  17.  Summary  of  it. — ^  18.  Moral  Principler. — 
^  19.  RacoTian  Catechism.—^  20.  State  of  Learning  among  Socinians. — ^  21.  Method 
of  teaching  Theology. — ^  22.  Controversies  of  the  Socinians :  Budneists  or  Budmeans. 
— ^  23.  Succeeded  by  Davides,  Franken,  and  others.-^  24.  The  Famovian  Sect. 

^  1.  The  Sodtiiatu  derived  their  name  from  the  illustrious  house  of 
Soszmif  wiiich  long  flourished  at  Sienna  a  noble  city  of  Tuscany,  and  gave 
birth,  it  is  said,  to  a  number  of  distinguished  men*  For  it  was  from  this 
fimnily  were  descended  LaHus  and  Faustas  Socinus^  who  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  sect.     LcbHus  Socinus  was  the  son  of  Mari^ 


(39)  The  last  and  most  learned  of  those 
who  attacked  the  FamilUUf  was  Henry 
More,  the  celebrated  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  in  his  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
book  vi.,  ch.  xii.-xviii.  George  Fox^  the 
fether  of  the  Quakers,  severely  chastised 
tfau  FamUv  of  Love,  because  they  would 
take  an  oath,  dance,  sing,  and  be  cheerful ; 
and  he  called  them  a  company  of  fanatics. 
See  SeweVa  History  of  the  Quakers,  book 
iii.,  p.  88,  89,  844,  &c.  [Henry  Nicdai 
jt  Nicholas,  was  bom  at  Munster,  and  com- 
menced his  career  about  the  year  1546,  in 
the  Netherlands ;  thence  he  passed  over  to 
England,  in  the  latter  years  o{  Edward  VI., 
•adjoined  the  Dutch  congregation  in  Lon- 
don. But  his  sect  did  not  ^ome  visible 
till  tome  time  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth. Tn  1575,  they  laid  a  Confession  of 
their  faith,  with  a  number  of  their  books, 
before  the  parliament,  and  prayed  for  tolera- 
tion. '  In  1580,  the  queen  and  her  council 
imdeitook  to  suppress  them.  They  con- 
tinned  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  when  they  became  ab- 
■oibed  in  other  sects.  Nicolai  published  a 
Dumber  of  tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch,  for 
the  edification  of  his  followers,  and  to  vin- 
dicate his  principles  against  gamsayers.  In 
one  of  bis  pieces,  he  mysticuly  styles  him-  ^ 


self:  "A  man,  whom  God  bad  awaked 
from  the  dead,  anointed  and  filled  with  the 
Hol]^  Ghost,  endowed  with  God,  in  the 
Spirit  of  his  love,  and  elevated  with  Christ 
to  ah  inheritance  in  heavenly  blessings,  en- 
lightened with  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  truth, 
and  with  the  true  light  of  the  all-perfect 
Being,"  &.c.  In  his  peface  to  one  of  hit 
tracts,  he  calls  himseU:  "  The  chosen  ser- 
vant of  God,  by  whom  the  heavenly  revela- 
tion shonld  again  be  made  known  to  the 
world."  His  followers  in  ^575,  affirmed,* 
that  they  neither  denied  that  baptism  which 
consists  in  repentance  and  newness  of  life, 
nor  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  which 
betokens  the  new  birth  in  Christ,  and 
which  is  to  be  administered  to  children : 
that  they  admitted  also  the  perfect  satiate- 
tion/made  by  Christ  for  the  sros  of  men.— 
They  appeared  always  cheerful,  and  in  a 
happy  sUte  of  mind;  which  offended  the 
more  gloomy  Mystics,  and  produced  heavy 
charges  against  them.  Yet  nothing  appear- 
ed in  their  moral  conduct,  to  justify  those 
criminations.  Amaiij  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
zerhistone,  pt.  ii.,  book  zvi.,  c.  21,  ^  36,  p. 
873,  ed.  Schaffbausen;  and  Sekroechk't 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  voL 
v.,  p.  478,  dec.— 2V.] 
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^  a  celebrated  lawyer ;  and  to  great  learning  and  talents  he  added,- 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge^ — a  pure  and  blameless  life.  Leaving  his 
natire  country,  from  religious  considerations,  in  1547,  he  travelled  over 
various  countries,  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  every 
where  examining  carefully  the  opinions  of  such  as  had  abandoned  the  Ro- 
mish church,  concerning  God  and  divine  things ;  for  the  sake  of  discover, 
ins  and  finding  the  truth.  At  length,  he  settled  down  at  Zurich  in  Switi* 
erJand,  and  there  died  in  the  year  1562,  when  he  was  not  yet  forty  years 
old.(l)  Being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  averse  from  all  con- 
tention, he  adopted  the  Helvetic  Confessixniy  and  wished  to  be  thought  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  church :  yet  he  did  not  absolutely  conceal  his  doubts 
on  religious  subjects ;  but  proposed  them  in  his  letters,  to  learned  fri^ids 
with  whom  he  was  intimate«(2)  But  Faustus  SodnuSf  his  nephew  and 
heir,  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the  writings  left  by  LaUuSy  his  real  s^iti- 
ments  concerning  religion,  and  by  publishing  them,  to  have  gathered  the 
sect 

&  2.  The  name  SocitUans  is  often  used  in  two  difierent  senses ;  a  proper 
and  an  improper,  or  a  limited  and  a  more  general.  For  in  common  speech^ 
all  are  denominated  SocimanSf  who  teach  doctrines  akin  to  those  of  the 
Socinians ;  and  especially  those  who  either  wholly  deny,  or  weaken  and 
render  dubious,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  of  the  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour.  But  in  a  more  limited  sense,  those 
only  are  called  Socinians,  who  receive,  either  entire  or  in  its  principal  parts, 
that  system  of  religion,  which  Faustus  Sod$ius  either  produced  himself  or 
set  forth  when  produced  by  his  uncle,  and  recommended  to  the  Ufdtaritm 
brethren  (as  they  choose  to  be  called)  living  in  Poland  and  Transylvania.(3) 

§  8.  While  the  Reformation  was  still  immature,  certain  persons,  who 

Arianischen  Socinianliimis,  Frankf ,  173A, 
8vo.  And  the  Histoire  de  Socinisme,  bf 
JLafi^  Paris,  1728,  4to,  is  a  compilation 
from  the  common  writers,  and  abounds  not 
only  with  efron,  but  likewise  with  variooe 
matter  quite  foreign  from  a  history  of  the 
Socinian  sect  and  religion.  The  very  in- 
dustriooe  and  learned  Maturin  Viett  U 
Croze  promised  the  world,  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Socinianism  down  to  our  times ;  see 
lus  Dissert.  Historiques,  tome  i.,  p.  143. 
But  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  [Besides 
the  tbovBt  there  are  O,  G.  ZeUner*s  Histo- 
ria  Crypto-Socinianismi  Altorfini  quondam 
academis  infesti  arcapa,  Lips.,  1729,  4to. 
J.  Toulmin*s  Memoires  of  tne  life,  charac- 
ter, sentiments  and  Writings  of  Faustus 
Socinus,  Lond.,  1777, 8vo.  F.  Sam,  Bod^i 
Historia  Antitrinitariorum,  maxime  Socini* 
anismi  et  Socinianorum,  ouorum  aoctoree, 
promotores,  ccetus,  templa  recensentor; 
koningsb.,  1774-84,  2  vols.  8vo.  (The 
first  vol  gives  account  of  modem  Socinian 
authors ;  and  the  second  traces  the  origin  of 
Anti-Trinitariauism.  The  whole,  tfaerefofe, 
is  onl^  a  broad  introduction  to  a  proper  His* 
tory  of  the  Socinian  community.)  Ch.  F, 
ngm.  Vita  Lslii  Socini,  Upa.,  1814,  810. 
-7V.1 


(1)  Jo.  Cloppenhurgt  Diss,  de  origine 
et  pro^essu  Socinianismi.  Jo.  Horr&ck, 
Summa  Controversiarum,  p.  663,  &c.  Jo, 
Henry  Hottinger,  Historia  Ecclesiast.,  torn, 
ijc.,  p.  417,  dec.,  and  others. 

(2)  Hieron.  Zonchius^  Prsfatio  ad  librnm 
de  tribus  Elohim.  Theod.  BezAy  Epistolar. 
Tolnmen,  ep.  Ixxzi.,  p.  167.  Severn  wri- 
tinss  are  ascribed  to  him :  (see  Sandys  Bib- 
lioueeaAnti-Trinitar.,p.l8),  but  it  is  very 
doubtful,  whether  he  vraa  the  author  of  any 
of  them. 

(3)  There  is  s^U  wanting  a  full  and  ac- 
curate history,  both  of  t)ie  sect  which  fol- 
lows the  iSoetm,  and  also  of  JjoJ&m  and 
FouitVLt  Soeinutf  and  of  those  next  to  them 
most  active  in  establishing  and  buildinff  up 
this  community.  For  the  curiosity  of  mose 
who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  whole  subject,  is  awakened  but  not 
satisfied,  by  what  they  find  in  John  Horn* 
heck**  Socinianismns  Gonfutatus,  vol.  i. 
Ahraham  Cahviuiy  Opora  Anti-Sociniana ; 
Jo.  Cloppenburgy  Diss,  de  origine  et  pro- 
gressu  Socinianismi,  (0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  Logd. 
$at.,  1708,  4to);  Chruiopher  SanJUw^ 
Bibliotbeca  Anti-Trinitariorum ;  SlanUl. 
LulnemeeiuSt  Historia  Reformationis  Poloo- 
ice;   Sam.  Fred.  LsuttrhodCo  Pobiiseh- 
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looked  upon  everything  the  Romish  church  had  lutherto  professed  as  er* 
roneous,  hegan  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  and 
the  truths  connected  with  it ;  and  proposed  reducing  the  whole  of  religion 
to  practical  piety  and  virtue.  But  the  vigilance  both  of  the  Lutherans  and 
of  the  Reformed  and  papists,  promptly  resisted  them,  and  prevented  their 
orga^iizing  a  sect.  As  early  a§  the  year  1526,  divine  honours  were  de« 
ni^  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  Lewis  Hetxery  a  name  &mous  among  the  vagrant 
Anabaptists,  and  who  was  beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529.(4)  Nor  were 
there  wanting,  other  men  of  like  sentiments  among  the  Anabaptists,  though 
that  whole  sect  cannot  be  charged  with  this  error.  Besides  these,  John 
Campanus  of  Juliers,  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained,  among  other  unsound 
doctrines  which  he  spread  at  Wittemberg  and  elsewhere,  majde  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  declared  the  appellation  Holy  SphrU 
to  denote,  not  a  divine  persoUf  but  the  nature  both  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son :  that  is,  he  revived  substantially  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  Arians.(5) 
In  the  territory  of  the  Orisons,  in  Switzerland,  at  Strasburg,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  one  Claudius  an  AUobrogian  or  Savoyard,  excited  much  com- 
motion about  the  year  1530  and  onward,  by  impugning  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour.(6)     But  none  of  these  were  able  to  establish  a  sect. 

§  4.  Those  who  watched  over  the  interests  .of  the  Reformed  church, 
were  much  more  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Michael  Servede^l)  or  Serve- 

to  a  great  age.  The  substance  of  his  doc« 
trine,  ma^^  he  learned  from  the  very  scarce 
book,  entitled.  The  divine  and  Holy  Scrip 
tore,  many  years  since  obscured  and  daiK- 
ened  by  unwholesome  doctrine  and  teachers 
(by  God*s  permission),  now  restored  and 
amended ;  by  the  verr  learned  John  Campa- 
nus, 1532,  8vo,  (in  German).— ScA/. J 

(6)  See  Jo.  Geo.  SchdhonCa  Epistolary 
Dissert,  de  Mino  Celeo  Senensi,  Claudio 
item  AUobroge,  homme  fanatico  et  SS.  Trin- 
itatis  hoste;  Uiro,  1748,  8ro.  Jo.  Jac. 
Breitinger*»  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  vii., 
p.  667.  Jo.  Holler's  Epistle,  in  Jo.  Conr, 
Fuslin's  Centuria  Epistolar.  viror.  erudi- 
tor.,  p.  140,  <Stc.  [He  first  held  Christ  to 
be  a  mere  man;  but  the  Swiss  divines 
brought  him  to  admit,  that  he  was  the  natu- 


(4)  CAriff.  5dfiir«BibliothecaAnti-Trin- 
harior.,  p.  16.  Jo.  Bapt.  OtHus,  Annates 
Anabaptist.,  p.  50.  Jo.  Joe.  BrtUinger's 
Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  v.,  p.  391,  tom. 
Ti.,  p.  100,  479,  &c.  [See  above,  p.  203, 
note  (7).— Tr.] 

(5)  See  Jo.  Geo,  Schelhom*s  very  learn- 
ed Dissertation,  de  Job.  Campano,  Anti- 
Tripitario ;  in  his  Amoenitates  Litterar.,  tom. 
zi„  p.  1-92.  [He  was  a  native  of  Msseyk 
in  the  territory  of  Liege,  and  came  to  Wit- 
temberg in  1528 ;  but  so  concealed  his  opin- 
ions, tlut  they  first  became  known  after  he 
bad  retired  to  Marpurg;  where  he  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  public  dispute,  and  to 
debate  with  iMther  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord^s  supper,  but  was  refused.  He  repeat- 
ed the  same  at  Torgaw,  where  he  likewise 
souffbt  in  vain  to  dispute  with  Luther.    Thi^   lal  Son  of  God ;  though  he  would  not  allow 


filled  him  with  resentment  aeainst  Luther 
and  his  associates,  and  induced  him  to  quit 
Wittemberv,,(to  wblfch  he  had  returned), 
and  go  to  l^iemek ;  the  pastor  of  which, 
Wic3ius^  fell  under  suspicion  of  Anti-Trin- 
Harianiam  in  consequence  of  bis  harbouring 
Cojn/MJitit,  and  soon  after  went  over  to  the 
CaihoUcs.  CampoMUs  went  from  Saxony 
to  the  duchy  of  Juliers ;  and  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
Reformers,  and  sought  underhanuedly  to 
disseminate  his  Arian  doctrines.  But  he 
was  committed  to  prison  by  the  Catholics, 
at  Cleves;  and  continued  in  confinement 
twenty-six  years.  Whether  he  made  his  es- 
cape from  prison,  or  was  set  at  liberty,  is 
not  kaown.    All  w«  know,  la  that  he  Kved 


his  eternal  existence ;  and  he  positively  de- 
nied three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He 
also  maintained,  that  the  beginning  of  John*t 
Gospel  had  been  falsified.  He  was  imprit- 
onea  at  Strasburg;  and  then  baninied. 
Sckroukh,  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  v.,  p.  491.— Tr.] 

(7)  By  rejecting  the  last  syllable  of  Uie 
name,  which  is  a  common  Spanish  termina- 
tion, there  remains  the  name  Serve:  and 
the  letters  of  this  name,  a  little  transpdeed, 
produce  Reves ;  which  is  the  name  Servetus 
assumed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  books. 
Omitting  also  his  family  name,  altogether, 
be  call^i  himself  from  his  birthplace,  Jlft> 
ekdd  ViUamnatniSi  or  simply,  ViUaiunmma. 
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tut  as  his  name  is  written  in  Latin,  a  Spanish  physician,  horn  at  ViUa  Nue. 
Ta  in  Aragon,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius  and  of  extensive  knowledge. 
He  first  published  in  1581,  vii.  Books,  de  Trinitatis  erroribus ;  and  the  next 
year,  two  Dialogues,  de  Trinitate ;  in  which  he  most  violently  assailed  the 
opinion  held  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  respecting  the  divine  nature 
and  the  three  persons  in  it.  Subsequently,  after  retiring  to  France  and 
passing  through  various  scenes,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienne,  where 
he  was  a  successful  practitioner  of  phytic ;  and  now,  by  his  strong  power 
of  imagination,  he  devised  a  new  and  singular  species  of  religion,  which  he 
committed  to  a  book  that  he  secretly  printed  at  Vienne,  in  1553,  and  which 
he  entitled :  Restitutio  Christianismi  (a  restoration  of  Christiani^).  Many 
things  seemed  to  conspire,  to  favour  his  designs :  senius,  learning,  eloquence, 
courage,  pertinacity,  a  show  of  piety,  and  lastly,  numerous  patrons  and 
friends,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his 
natural  and  acquired  endowments.  But  all  his  hopes  were  frustrated  by 
Ck^vin ;  who  caused  Strvetus  to  be  seized  in  1553,  at  Creneva,  as  he  was 
passing  through  Switzerland  towards  Italy,  after  his  escape  from  prison  at 
Vienne,  and  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  by  one  of  Calvin* s  servants.  The 
issue  of  the  accusation  was,  that  Servetusy  as  he  would  not  renounce  the 
opinions  he  had  embraced,  was  burned  alive  by  a  decree  of  the  judges,  as 
being  a  pertinacious  heretic  tind  blasphemer.  For  in  that  age  the  ancient 
laws  against  heretics,  enacted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  often  re- 
newed afterwards,  were  in  full  force  at  Geneva.  A  better  fate  was  merit- 
ed  by  this  highly  gifted  and  very  learned  man :  yet  he  laboured  under  no 
small  moral  defects ;  for  he  was  beyond  all  measure  arrogant,  and  also 
ill-tempered,  contentious,  unyielding,  and  a  semi.fanatic.(8) 
(8)  I  have  composed,  in  the  German  Ian-    to  Spain,  he  connected  himself  with  Jo. 


gnage,  a  copious  history  of  Uiis  man,  who 
was  so  unlike  everv  body  but  himself;  which 
was  published  at  Helmstadt,  1748,  4to,  and 
again,  with  large  additions,  Helmst.,  1749, 
4I0.  [Dr.  Maclaine  recommends  to  those 
who  cannot  read  the  German,  to  peruse  a 
juvenile  production  of  one  of  MoskeirfCs  pu- 
pils, composed*  twenty  years  earlier,  enti- 
tled :  Hiittoria  Mich.  Serveti,  quam,  preside 
J.  Laur.  Mosheimio,  du;.,  exponit  Henricui 
(A  AUwacrden,  Helmst.,  1737,  4to.     But 


QuitUanaf  confessor  to  the  emperor  Charies 
V.  and  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
witnessed  the  emperor*s  coronation  at  Bo- 
logna, A.D.  1629.  The  year  following,  he 
accompanied  Quintana  into  Germany ;  and 
perhaps  was  at  Augsburg,  when  the  Prot- 
estants presented  their  Confessioh  of  faith ; 
and  he  might  there  first  become  acquainted 
with  Buur  and  Capilo.  When  and  where 
he  separated  from  QuintatuL,  does  not  ap- 
pear.    But  in  the  year .  1530,  he  went  to 


Mosheim,  in  kis  history  of  Servetus,  pro«    teazle,  to  confer  with  (Ecolampadiu*.     He 


nounces  this  an  incorrect  performs  nee,  and 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Von  Einem  here  intro- 
duces, in  a  long  note  of  23  pages,  an  epit- 
ome of  MoihtinCa  history  of  Servetus. 
The  account  which  Sckroeckh  gives  of  Ser- 
vetus, (Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformat., 
vol.  v.,  p.  519,  dec.),  accords  in  general  with 
that  of  moskeim,  as  abridged  bj  Von  Einem. 
From  both  these,  the  following  sketch  is 
made. 

He  was  bom  st  Villa  Nueva,  in  Aragon, 
A.D.  1509.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and 
sent  him  to  Toulouse  to  study  law.  But 
he  preferred  literature  a^d  theology.  He- 
brew, Greek,  the  fathers,  the  Bible,  and  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  seemed  to  have 
engaged  his  chief  attention.    On  his  return 


had  then  struck  out  a  new  path  in  theology. 
He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  three  divine  per- 
sons ;  denied  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son ;  and  admitted  no  eternity  of  the  Son, 
except  in  the  purpose  of  God.  (EcolampA- 
diu9  attempted  in  vain  to  bring  him  to  other 
views ;  and  he  laid  his  case  before  ZwingUf 
Bucer,  Capita,  and  BuUinger ;  who  all  con- 
sidered him  a  gross  heretic.  He  left  Basle, 
determined  to  publish  his  projected  work. 
It  was  printed  at  Hagenau,  in  1531 ;  and, 
at  once,  wss  every  where  condemned.  Q»tn- 
tana,  laid  it  before  the  emperor,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  suppresned.  Servetus  was  assailed 
by  his  best  friends,  wherever  he  went,  and 
was  pressed  to  abandon  his  errors.  He 
therefore  wrote  his  Dialogues,  which  he 
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§  5.  Servetus  had  devised  a  strange  system  of  religion ;  a  great  part  of 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  things, 


M  print«l  in  1533.  He  there  condemned  his 
ibnner  book,  as  a  juvenile  and  ill-reasoned 
performance  ;  yet  brought  ibrward  substan- 
tially the  same  doctrines,  and  urged  them 
with  ad  his  powers  of  logic  and  satire.  In 
1633,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  trayelled  in 
Fiance.  He  studied  a  while  at  Paris ;  then 
went  to  Orleans;  and  thence  to  Lyons, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  as  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  prees ;  held  a  correspondence 
with  Calvin,  and  began  to  write  his  great 
theological  work.  In  1537,  he  went  aflain 
to  Paris,  became  a  master  of  arts,  and  lec- 
tured on  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He 
also  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  physic ; 
and  now  commenced  medical  vmter  and 
p^iysician;  yet  continued  to  labour  on  his 
Restoration  of  Christianity.  But  soon  he 
got  into  collision  with  the  medical  fraternity, 
and  had  to  leave  Paris.  In  1538,  he  went 
to  Lyons,  thence  to  Avi^on,  and  thence  to 
Charlieu,  where  he  resided  as  a  physician 
tiU  1540.  He  next  went  again  to  Lyons, 
and  soon  after  to  Vienne,  where  he  resided 
twehre  years,  as  a  phvsician,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy,  to 
whom  he  rendered  himself  quite  acceptable. 
During  this  time,  though  stul  labouring  se- 
cretly upon  his  Restoration  of  Christianity, 
he  professed  to  be  a  sound  Catholic,  and 
pMsed  currently  for  one.  He  also  re-edited 
Ptolemy's  geography,  with  corrections  and 
notes;  and  published  notes  on  PagmrCB 
Latin  Bible,  the  chief  object  of  which  was, 
to  show  that  all  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies, which  were  commonly  applied  to  Christ, 
bad  a  previous  and  literal  fulfilment  in  events 
prior  to  his  advent,  and  only  an  allegorical 
application  to  him.  At  length  he  determined 
to  print  his  favourite  work  on  theology.  It 
was  worked  of!^  in  a  retired  house  in  v  ienne, 
by  his  friends ;  and  ho  himself  corrected  the 
press.  It  was  finished  in  January,  1553; 
and  bore  on  its  title-page  only  the  initials  of 
Us  name,  M.  S.  V .  (Michael  Servetus  Villa- 
Dovanns).  Parcels  of  the  book  were  sent  to 
Lyons,  to  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.  A  few 
copies  reached  Geneva;  and  Calvin  was 
one  of  the  first  who  read  it.  Near  the  end 
of  February,  one  Trie,  a  young  French  Prot- 
estant residing  at  Qeneva,  wrote  to  his  Cath- 
olic friend  at  Lyons,  who  laboured  hard  to 
conr^t  him  to  popery,  taxing  the  Catholics 
of  Lyons  with  haxbouring  Servehu,  the  im- 
jnoQs  author  of  this  new  book  which  excited 
mich  universal  abhorrence.  This  letter  first 
awakened  suspicion  at  Vienne,  that  Servetus 
was  the  author  of  it.  A  process  before  the 
Inquisitidn  was  commenced  against  him; 
VOL-ni.-.FF 


but  the  proof  was  deemed  insufficient.  Tb« 
court  however  prosecuted  the  matter  with 
zeal,  and  obtained  more  and  more  evidence 
against  him.  Servetus,  at  length,  foreseeing 
the  probable  result,  took  to  flight.  The 
court  still  proceeded,  till  they  deemed  the 
evidence  sufficient,  and  then  condemned  him 
in  his  absence.  Servetus  fled  to  Geneva ; 
and  there  lay  concealed  four  weeks,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Italy  and 
Naples.  Just  as  he  was  getting  mto  a  boat 
to  depart,  he  was  discovered  by  Cahin  him- 
self; who  gave  notice  immediately  to  the 
government,  and  they  apprehended  him. 
Nieholas  de  la  Fcntaine,  CalvvrCs  secretary, 
took  the  part  of  an  accuser ;  and  Calvin  him- 
self is  supposed  to  have  framed  the  38  arti- 
cles of  charge.  They  were  taken  from  his 
writings,  especially  his  last  work ;  and  rela- 
ted to  his  views  of  the  Trinity  and  infant 
baptism ;  his  taxing  Moses  with  falsely  rep- 
resenting the  land  of  Canaan  as  very  fertile ; 
his'  perverting  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ ;  and  several  other  points  of  less  im- 
portance. In  the  first  hearing,  Servetus  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  author  of  the  books 
whence  the  charges  were  drawn ;  but  either 
explained  away,  or  justified,  the  articles  al- 
leged ;  and  La  Fontaine  was  unable  to  meet 
his  arguments.  In  the  second  hearing,  Cal- 
vin was  present ;  and  he  exposed  the  eva- 
sive pleas  of  the  criminal.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  council  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Vienne,  informing  them  of  the 
arrest  of  Servetus,  and  inquiring  respecting 
the  proceeding  against  him  at  Vienne.    The 

S»vemor  of  the  castle  of  Vienne  came  to 
eneva,  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Servetus,  and  requested  that 
the  prisoner  might  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Vienne.  Servetus  was 
eallod  before  the  court,  and  with  tears  en- 
treated, that  he  might  not  be  delivered  up ; 
but  that  he  miffht  l^  tried  at  Geneva.  To 
ffratify  his  wishes,  the  court  of  Geneva  re- 
fused toj^ve  him  up,  and  proceeded  in  his 
tfial.  He  denied  the  competence  of  a  croU 
court  to  try  a  case  of  heresy :  but  his  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  He  also  appealed  to 
the  council  of  200 :  but  the  appeal  was  not 
admitted.  He  attempted  to  accuse  Calvin 
of  heresy ;  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to 
his  accusations.  He  objected,  that  Cdlvin 
reigned  at  Geneva,  and  begged  to  have  his 
case  tried  by  the  other  cantons.  Accoid- 
ingly  the  court  ordered  that  Calvin  should 
extract  objectionable  passages  from  Serve* 
tus*  books,  in  his  own  words ;  that  Servetus 
sboold  subjoin  such  ex[)Ianations  and  aigu- 
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which  were  also  stranee ;  nor  can  it  be  stated  fully  in  a  few  words.  He 
supposed  in  general,  mat  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  lost,  even 
before  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  indeed  that  it  was  never  taus ht,  widi  suf • 
ficient  clearness  and  perspicuity ;  and  that  the  restitution  am  explanaticm 
of  it,  were  divinely  committed  to  him.  As  respects  God  and  the  divine 
Trinity,  he  believed  in  general,  that  the  supreme  Being  before  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  world,  produced  in  himself  and  formed  two  personal  represetda^ 
UonSf  economieSf  dupontions^  dispensatUmSf  or  mode*  of  existence^  (for  he  did 
not  always  use  the  same  terms),  namely,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  SpirU ; 
by  which  he  might  both  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  and  impart  to 
them  his  blessings.  That  the  Word  was  joined  to  the  man  Christy  who 
was  by  the  efficient  volition  of  Gbd  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary;  and  that  on 
this  account,  Christ  might  justly  be  called  God.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ani- 
mates  the  created  universe ;  and  in  particular,  produces  holy  and  divine 
emotions  Vmd  purposes  in  men.  That  after  the  destruction  of  this  world, 
both  these  Economies  will  cease  to  be,  and  will  be  reabsorbed  in  God. 
Tet  this  doctrine  he  did  not  always  state  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  often 
uses  slippery  and  ambiguous  terms ;  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  ^ifticult  to  as- 
certain his  real  meaning.  His  moral  principles  agreed  in  many  respects, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists :  with  whom  also  he  agreed  in  this, 
that  he  most  severely  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants. 
§  6.  This  projected  restoration  of  the  church,  of  which  Servetus  hoped 

died,  and  be  expired  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour.  To  the  last,  he  maintained  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinions  for  which  he  suffer- 
ed ;  and  cried  repeatedly,  **  Jesus,  thon  Son 
of  the  eternal  Ood,  have  mercy  on  me.'* — 
At  this  day,  all  agree,  that  Servetui  ouffht 
not  to  have  been  put  to  death :  but  in  that 
age,  different  sentiments  prevailed.  The 
burning  of  heretics  was  then  almost  universal- 
ly approved  and  practised.  There  were  some, 
however,  especially  among  the  French  and 
Italian  Protestants,  whose  exposure  on  this 
principle  to  be  themselves  put  to  death  by 
the  papists,  led  them  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle.  Calvin  therefore,  wbo 
certainly  had  some  hand  in  the  death  of  Ser- 
vetuSf  was  censured  by  a  few  Protestants ; 
while  the  great  body  of  them,  and  even  the 
mild  MeUmethan^  fully  approved  his  conduct. 
Some  of  the  moderns  have  unjustly  chaiged 
Calvin  with  bein^  actuated,  solely,  by  per- 
sonal enmity  against  Servetus,  and  by  the 
natural  severity  of  his  disposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  have  attempted^  entirelv  to 
exculpate  him,  and  to  attribute  his  conduct 
to  the  purest  motives.  He  doubtless  tbou^t 
he  was  doing  right,  and  hsd  the  approbation 
of  his  own  conscience ;  ss  he  ceruinly  hsd 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  that  sge,  who, 
as  occasion  was  presented,  pursued  tne  same 
course  themselves.  But  had  he  lived  in  our 
age,  he  would  undoubtedlv  have  thought  and 
acted  differently.  See  Beta's  lufe  of  Cal- 
vin, by  Sibsony  ed.  Philadelphia,  1836.  note 
c,  p.  156-804.— Tr.] 


ments  as  he  saw  fit ;  then  Calvin  to  reply, 
and  Servefus  to  answer ;  and  the  whole  be 
transmitted  to  Bern,  Basle,  Zurich,  and, 
Schaflfhausen,  for  the  opinion  of  those  can- 
tons. This  was  accordingly  done  The 
reply  from  all  the  cantons  was,  that  the  Ge- 
nevans were  in  duty  bound  to  restrain  the 
madness  and  wickedness  of  Servetus^  ^nd 
to  prevent  him  from  propagating  his  errors 
in  future.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
object  should  be  aocomplished,  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court  of  Geneva.  The 
authorities  of  Basle  however,  intimated,  that 
aperpetual  imprisonment  might  be  sufficient. 
Trie  court  of  Geneva,  now  unanimouslv,  con- 
demned Servetus  to  be  burned  alive  the  day 
following.  Cahin  and  the  other  ministers 
of  Geneva  interceded  for  a  milder  death: 
but  the  court  would  not  yield.  Servthts 
was  immediately  informed  of  his  sentence, 
and  was  greatly  overcome.  The  next  day, 
October  27,  1663,  he  appeared  more  com- 
posed. Farcll  attended  him  as  a  clergyman, 
and  urged  him  to  retract ;  which  he  pertina- 
ciously refused.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  the  court,  where  his  sentence 
was  pronounced  in  form.  He  begged  for  a 
commutation  of  the  mode  of  death;  and 
FareU  also  urged  the  same ;  but  the  court 
would  not  listen.  He  was  conducted  slowly 
to  the  place  of  execution,  permitted  and  even 
urged  to  address  the  people ;  which  he  re- 
fused. At  length,  he  was  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  a  stake,  seated  on  a  block,  and  sur- 
Tounded  by  combustibles.    Th0  fire  was  kin- 
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to  be  himself  the  author,  died  with  him.  For  notwithstanding  public  fame 
ascribed  to  him  many  diisciples,  and  not  a  few  divines  of  th^t  age  piY)fe<iiu 
ed  to  have  great  apprehensions  from  the  sect  of  Servetus ;  yet  it  may  be 
justly  doubted,  whether  he  left  behind  him  one  genuine  disciple.  Tliose 
who  are  called  ServeUans  and  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  SeroeUUy  by  the 
writers  of  that  age,  difiered  widely  from  Servetus  in  many  respects ;  dnd 
in  particular,  they  entertained  very  different  opinions  from  hi^  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.  Valentine  GendUs  of  Naples,  whom 
the  government  of  Bern  put  to  death  in  1566,  did  not  hold  the  opinions 
of  Servetus^  as  many  writers  affirm ;  but  held  Arian  sentiments,  and  made 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father.(9)  Not  much 
different  were  the  views  of  Maithew  Gribalduiy  a  jurist  of  Pavia ;  who  was 
removed  by  a  timely  death,  at  Geneva,  in  1566,  when  about  to  undergo  a 
capital  trial :  for  he  distributed  the  divine  nature  into  ikree  Eternal  Spir^ 
tto,  differing  in  rank,  as  well  as  numerically .(10)  It  is  not  equally  certam 
what  was  the  criminal  error  of  Jo.  Taid  AldaX  a  Piedmontese,  and  of 
Sylvester  TelHus,  who  were  banished  from  Geneva  in  1559 ;  or  what,  that 
of  ParutOj  LeonardiJ{ll)  and  others,  who  are  sometimes  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  Servetus :  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  any  one  of 
these  regarded  Servetus  as  his  master.  Peter  Gonesius  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  errors  of  Servetus  into  Poland,(12)  although  he  may 


(9)  Peter  BtofU^  Dictionnaire,  article 
GentUis;  torn,  ii.,  p.  1251.  Joe.  Span's 
Histoire  de  OenoTO,  livr.  Hi.,  torn,  ii.,  P*  80, 
&c.  CkrUt.  8mWt  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trin- 
itar.,  p.  20.  Lamy^s  Histoire  du  Socinian- 
isme,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  ▼!.,  p.  261.  Jo.  Conr, 
Futlin's  Reformationf-JBeytrage,  vol.  t.,  p. 
381,  dtc.  [OenHlh  fled  his  coantij,  from 
religioas  motives,  abonc  the  middle  of  the 
centoTf  ;  and  settled  at  Geneva,  in  connex- 
ion witfi  the  Italian  society  there.  Here, 
vrith  others,  he  ottered  anti-trinitarian  sen- 
timents ;  for  which  he  was  arraigned  in ' 
1568,  subscribed^  an  orthodox  confession  of 
faith,  and  promised  under  oath,  not  to  leave 
the  city  without  permission.  He  however, 
fled  clandcstmely  ;  and  travelled  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  propaga- 
ting Arian  sentiments.  He  witf  imprisoned 
at  Xiyons,  and  at  Bern,  and  wap  expelled 
firom  Poland.  In  1566,  he  came  to  Bern  a 
second  time,  was  apprehended,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  for  haring  obstinately  and 
contrary  to  his  oath  a8sail<d  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  See  BdyU,  loc.  cit.  Areiiut, 
a  Reformed  divine,  wrote  Historia  Val. 
Gentilis  justo  capitis  soppUoio  Bema  af- 
fccU;  1617,  fol.— Tr.] 

(10)  Ckrist.  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-Trin- 
itar.,  p.  17.  Lamjf,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  vii., 
p.  257,  dec.  Spon*9  Histoire  de  Geneve, 
tome  ii.,  p.  86,  note.  HalUr,  in  the  Mu- 
seum Tiflurinuro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  114. 

(11)  Of  these,  and  other  persons  of  this 
class,  see  Sand,  Lsm^  «h1  StanitUtus 
UMemeems^  Historia  Reformat  PolonicB, 


lib.  ii.,  cap.  t.,  p.  96.  Concerning  Alciat 
in  particular,  see  aayU^  Dictionnaire,  tom.  i., 
p.  239.  Also,  Span,  loc.  cit.,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
85,  86.  [This  Akiat  was  a  Milanese  gen- 
tleman, and  one  of  those  Italians  who  fled 
their  country,  to  jpin  the  Protestants ;  «nd 
who  afterwards  so  refined  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  form  a  new  party, 
e<^ually  odious  to  Protestants  and  to  Cath- 
olics. Akiat  had  been  a  soldier :  and  faMB 
commenced  his  innovations  at  Geneva,  in 
concert  with  a  phyf  ician  named  Blandrata^ 
and  a  lawyer  named  Gribaud^  (in  Ijatin 
GTihaliiu\  with  whom  became  associated 
VtdentiiM  GentiUs.  The  precautions  taken 
against  them,  and  the  severe  procedure 
against  GentUis^  intimidated  the  others,  and 
iiMoced  them  to  seel^  anodier  residence. 
The^  chose  Poland  ;  where  BUmdrata  and 
Alaat  disseminated  their  heresy  with  su^ 
ficient  success.  They  allured  GenttHs  to 
come  snd  join  them.  He  was  under  obli- 
vion to  Alciat,  at  whose  entreaty  the  bail- 
iff of  Gex  had  let  him  out  of  prison.  It  it 
said,  that  from  Poland  they  went  to  Mora- 
via. GentUis  was  beheaded  at  Bern,  Alciai 
retired  to  Dantzic,  and  there  died  in  the 
sentiments  of  Socinns.  He  wrote  two  let- 
ters to  Gregory  Fault  in  1564  and  1565, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  Christ  had  no 
existence,  till  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  See 
BayU,  loc.  cit.— TV.] 

(12)  This  is  affirmed  liy  many,  who  here 
follow  Wissowatius  and  Stan.  LubieniseiMSf 
Historia  Reformat.  Polonic»,  csp.  vi.,  p. 
Ill,  Ae. ;  but  how  truly  it  is  affirmed,  may 
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have  taught  some  things  akin  to  them,  yet  explained  the  most  sacred  vajs. 
tery  of  the  divine  trinity,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  Servetus* 

§  7.  No  one  of  those  hitherto  named,  professed  that  form  of  religion 
which  is  properly  called  Socinian^  The  Socinian  writers,  generally,  trace 
the  origin  of  their  sect  to  Italy ;  and  refer  it  to  the  year  1546.  la  this 
year  they  tell  us,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  especially  at  Yicenza 
more  than  forty  men  eminent  no  less  for  genius'  and  erudition  than  for 
their  love  of  truth,  dlen  assembled  together  in  secret ;  and  they  not  only 
consulted  on  a  general  reformation  in  religion,  but  undertook  more  e^. 
cially  to  refute  the  doctrines  that  were  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the 
Socinian  sect  They  add,  that  LcbHiu  Socinus,  AldaUtSf  Ockhif  Pantta, 
GendHs  and  others,  stood  conspicuous  among  these  persons.  But  by  the 
imprudence  of  one  of  the  associates,  the  temerity  of  these  men  became 
known ;  two  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  the  others  escaped,  and 
fled  into  Switzerland,  Grermany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries^  Among 
these  exiles  was  Socinus,  who  sifter  various  wanderings,  passed  into  Poland 
in  1551,  and  again  in  1558,  and  there  disseminated  the  seeds  of  that 
scheme  of  doctrine,  which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  in  their  own 
country,  and  which  subsequently  produced  abundant  fruits.(ld)  That  this 
whole  representation  is  a  fiction,  cannot  be  maintained :  yet  it  is  easily 
shown,  that  the  system  of  religion  which  bears  the  name  of  SocmuSy  was 
by  no  means  fabricated  in  those  meetings  at  Venice  and  Vicenza.(14) 

Uoms  Polonice,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  38,  who 
says  he  derived  this  account  from  the  Com- 
mentaries of  BudzimuSf  never  published, 
and  from  the  life  of  Ltdm*  Soeimu,  See 
also  Sam.  Przipeonutf  Vita  Soeini;  and 
others. 

(14)  The  late  Guitavus  George  Zdtntr, 
in  his  Historia  Crypto-Socinianismi  Altor- 
fini,  cap.  ii.,  ^  41,  note,  p.  3S1,  wished  to 
have  the  truth  of  this  story  more  accurately 
examined  by  the  learned.  Till  this  is  done, 
we  will  here  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  will 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  Uie  subject. 
In  the  thing  itself,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
nothing  incredible.  It  appears  ftim.  many 
documents,  that  after  the  reformation  com- 
menced in  Germany,  many  persons  in  va- 
rious countries  subject  to  the  Romish  see. 
consulted  together  respecting  the  aboNtion 
of  superstition :  and  it  is  the  more  probable 
that  this  was  done  by  some  leameu  men  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  as  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  that  age  there  were  living  among 
the  Venetians  a  considerable  number  ol 
men  who  wished  well,  if  not  to  Liaha 
himself,  yet  to  his  design  of  reforming  re- 
li^on  and  restoring  it  to  its  native  simpli- 
city.  It  is  likewise  eas^  to  believe,  ttuU 
these  consultations  were  interrupted  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  satellites  of  Rome ;  and 
that  some  of  those  concerned  in  them,  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death ;  and  thai  others 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  But  it  i»  very 
doubtful,  nay  incredible,  that  all  tho^e  |ief- 
sons  were  st  these  consultation <.  \%ho  art 


be  learned  from  LuHenieeiuM  himself,  who 
says  of  Gone*iu$:  "He  brought  into  his 
country  the  doctrine  of  Senetut  concern- 
ing the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father ;  which 
he  did  not  dissemble.'*  But  if  Gonesiu* 
taught  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father,  he 
differed  much  from  Servetue,  who  denied 
all  real  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature. 
As  to  the  opinions  of  Gonesiust  see  Sand, 
loc.  cit,  p.  40,  from  whom  chiefly  Lamy 
borrows  his  account;  Histoire  du  Socin- 
ianisme,  tome  ii.,  cap.  x.,  p.  278.  [This 
Gonesiue  was  of  Podlachia;  and  studied 
in  Saxonv  and  Switserknd,  where  he  sot 
hold  of  the  writings  of  Ser»etu».  On  his 
return  home,  he  became  intimate  with  some 
Anabaptists  in  Moravia:  and  in  the  year 
1566,  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  first  in  a  synod  of  the  Polish  Re- 
formed, in  which  he  pronounced  it  a  fiction 
gendered  in  the  human  brain.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  also  rejected  infant  baptism. 
He  likewise  moke  contemptuously  of  civil 
authorities.  See  S.  F.  Lauterbach's  Pol- 
nisch  Arianiflchen  Socinianismus. — Schl.l 

(13)  See  Christopher  Sand's  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  18,  who  likewise  men- 
tions, (on  page  25)  some  writings  which 
are  said,— 4>ut  on  altogether  questionable 
authority, — to  have  been  published  by  those 
Venetian  inventors  of  the  Socinian  system. 
Andrew  WissowUius,  Narratio,  quomodo 
in  Polonia  Reformati  ab  Unitariis  separati 
sunt;  subjoined  to  Sand,  p.  209,  210. 
Stanislaus  LuhienieciM,  Historia  refonna- 
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^  8.  We  can  ffive  a  more  certain  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Socinian  principTes  in  religion.  As  not  only  the  papists  but  also  the  Lu* 
therans  and  the  Swiss  were  every  where  watchful,  to  prevent  both  Anabap^ 
tuiff  and  the  opposers  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  triune  Grod, 
from  gaining  any  where  a  permanent  habitation,  a  large  number  of  thia 
sort  of  people  retired  to  Poland,  supposing  that  a  nation  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  liberty  in  general,  would  not  disapprove  liberty  of  opinion  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Here  they  at  first  cautiously  disclosed  their  views,  being 
timid  and  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  issue.  Hence,  for  a  number  of 
years  they  lived  intermixed  with  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  had 
acquired  a  firm  establishment  in  Poland ;  nor  were  they  excluded  either 
from  their  communion  in  worship,  or  from  their  deliberative  bodies.     But 


reported  to  have  borne  a  put  in  tbem.  In- 
deed I  am  of  opinion,  tiat  many  of  those 
who  aft^rwaids  obtained  celebrity  by  oppo- 
sing  the  Christian  doctiiae  of  a  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead,  are  rashly  placed  by  incom- 
petent judges  in  the  list  of  members  of  such 
a  Venetian  association,  because  they  have 
supposed,  that  this  was  the  parent  and  the 
cradle  of  the  whole  UniUrum  sect.  This 
at  least  I  certainly  knew,  that  Oehm  must 
be  ezdoded  firom  it  For,  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  has  been 
jnstly  or  unjustly  ranked  among  Socinians, 
it  is  clear  from  Zack.  BcveriuM,  Annates 
Capucinorum,  and  from  other  unquestionap 
Me  testimonies,  that  he  left  Italy  and  re- 
moTod  to  Geneva,  as  early  as  the  year  1543. 
See  La  Guerre  Seraphique  ou  THistoire 
dee  pertk,  qu*  a  courus  la  barbe  des  Cap- 
ocins,  Utt.  iii.,  p.  191,  216,  dec.  Respect- 
ing Lkim€  Sifcinus  himself,  who  is  repre- 
•eoted  as  at  the  head  of  the  association  in 
question,  I  would  conBdentlv  assert  the 
same  as  of  OcAtn,  [namely,  that  he  is  un- 
instly  placed  among  the  members  of  this 
associatimi.]  For  who  can  believe,  that  a 
yoang  man  only  twenty-one  years  old,  (for 
such  was  LttUut  at  that  time),  left  his  na- 
tive country,  and  repaired  to  Venice  or 
Vicenza,  to  have  a  nree  discussion  with 
others  relaiive  to  the  general  interests  of 
religion ;  and  that  this  youth  had  such  in- 
anence,  as  to  obtain  the  first  rank  in  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men  distinguished  for  tal- 
ent and  learning!  Besides,  from  the  life 
of  Laiims,  and  from  other  testimonies,  it 
can  be  proved,  that  he  retired  from  Italv, 
not  to  escape  inq^ending  danger  to  his  life, 
but  for  the  sake  <m  improvement,  and  to  sc- 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  trutk  among  for- 
eign nations.  He  certainly  returned  after- 
wards to  kis  own  country;  and  in  1561, 
resided  tome  time  at  Sienna,  while  his  fa- 
ther resided  at  Bologna.  See  his  letter  to 
J^Mnger,  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  tooL 
#.,  p.  489,  dec  Who  can  suppose  the 
OMB  would  have  midaffUkea  soea  a  jour- 


ney, if  but  a  few  years  prevtously  he  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  inquisitors  and  a  capital  punishment  1 

But,  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  true, 
which  the  Socinians  tell  us  respecting  the 
members  and  the  character  of  this  Venetian 
association,  which  had  for  its  object  the  dis- 
robing our  Saviour  of  his  divine  majesty ; 
yet  tlSs  we  can  never  concede  to  them,  tM 
the  Socinian  system  of  doctrine  was  invent- 
ed and  drawn  up  in  that  association.  It 
was  unquestionably  of  later  origin ;  and  was 
long  under  the  correcting  ami  improving 
hand  of  many  ingenious  men,  before  it  ac- 

?uired  its  comp&le  and  permanent  form, 
f  any  one  wishes  for  proof  of  this,  let  him 
only  look  at  the  doctrines  and  reasonings 
of  some  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been 
members  of  the  association  in  question, 
which  be  will  find  to  have  been  exceedingly 
diversified.  It  appears  from  many  facts  re- 
ported in  various  documents  concerning 
IabHus  SocinuMy  that  ku  mind  had  not  yet 
become  establi^ed  in  any  definite  system 
of  religious  doctrine,  at  the  time  he  \eh 
Italy  ;  and  that  he  spent  many  years,  sub- 
sequently to  that  period,  in  inquiring,  doubt- 
ing, examininff,  and  discussing.  And  I 
ooold  almost  believe,  that  he  finally  died, 
still  hesitating  what  to  believe  on  various 
points.  GriSddus  and  Alciat,  of  whom  no- 
tice has  already  been  taken,  were  inclined 
to  .^mn  views;  and  had  not  so  low  an 
opmion  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Socinians 
hsd.  These  examples  fully  show,  thai 
those  Italian  reformers  (if  they  really  exist- 
ed, which  I  here  assume,  but  do  not  affirm), 
had  come  to  no  fixed  conclusions ;  but  were 
dispersed,  snd  compelled  to  ^,  into  exile, 
before  they  had  come  to  be  of  one  opinion 
on  points  of  the  highest  importance  in  reli- 
gion.— This  account  of  the  origin  of  Socin- 
ianism,  which  many  inconsiderately  adopt* 
has  also  been  objected  to,  by  Jo.  Comr» 
Fiislin,  Reformatione-Beytriigen,  torn.  iiL, 
p.  337,  dec 
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after  acquiring  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  noble  and  opulent,  they  ven- 
tured to  act  more  courageously,  and  to  attack  openly  the  common  views 
of  Christians.  Hence  originated,  first,  violent  contests  with  the  Swiss  [of 
Reformed],  with  whom  they  were  principally  connected ;  the  issue  of  which 
at  last  was,  that  in  the  Synod  of  retrikow,  A.D.  1665,  they  were  required 
to  secede,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  communiQr*(15)  These 
founders  of  the  Socinian  sect,  were  commonly  called  Ptncxoviana^  from  the 
town  [of  Pinczow]  where  the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided.  The  greatest 
pcurt  of  these,  however,  professed  Arian  sentiments  respecting  the  divine 
nature  ;  representing  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  persons  begotten 
by  the  one  Grod  the  Father,  and  inferior  to  him.  (16) 

§  9.  As  soon  as  the  Unitarians  became  separated  from  the  other  com. 
munities  of  Christians  in  Poland,  they  had  to  conflict  with  many  diflScul- 
ties,  both  internal  and  external.  Without,  they  were  oppressed,  both  by 
the  papists  and  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans :  within,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  feeble  fibck  should  become  torn  by  factions.  For  they  had  not  yet 
agreed  upon  any  common  formula  of  faith.  Some  continued  still  to  adhere 
to  Arian  views,  and  were  called  Famovian8.{n)  Others  chose  to  go  far- 
ther, and  to  ascribe  almost  nothing  to  Christ  but  the  prerogatives  of  an  am- 
bassador of  Grod.  The  worst  of  these  were  the  Budncians ;  who  main- 
tained,  that  Christ  was  born  just  as  all  other  men  are,  and  therefore  was 
unworthy  of  any  divine  worship  or  adoration.(18)  Nor  were  they  free 
from  superstitious  persons,  who  wished  to  introduce  among  them  the  prac- 
tical notions  of  the  Anabaptists ;  namely,  a  community  of  goods,  a  univer- 
sal equality  in  rank  and  power,  and  other  things  of  the  like  natureTflS) 
From  these  troubles  however,  they  were  happily  soon  relieved,  by  the  per- 


(15)  Lamiff  Histoire  da  Socmianisme, 
pt.  i.,  cap.  yi.|  vii.,  viii.,  ^.,  p.  16,  &c, 
Jo.  Stotenahj  {Stoimi\  Epitome  originii 
Unitariorum  in  Polonia;  in  Sand^  p.  ISd, 
it^.  Geo.  Sckomann'sTestAinibntum ;  ibid.» 
p.  194.  Andrew  WissowatiuSj  de  sepan- 
tione  UniUriorum  a  Refoimaiis;  ibid.,  p. 
211,  212.  StaniiL  LuhiemetiuMy  Historia 
lefonnat.  Polonicae,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  Ti.,  d^.,  p. 
Ill,  dec. ;  cap.  viii.,  p.  144 ;  lib.  iii.,  cap.  i., 
p.  158,  dec.  [Among  the  Polish  Antitrin- 
Uarians  moat  also  be  reckoned  the  French- 
nan  Peter  Statorius ;  who  came  to  Poland 
in  1559,  and  was  rector  of  the  school  at 
Pinczow.  To  the  same  party,  Gregory 
Pauli  a  Pole,  afterwards  joined  himself. 
He  had  tansht  with  sn^at  reputation,  in  the 
Reformed  church  at  Cracow ;  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  erroneous  opinions,  and 
then  opei^y  associated  himself  with  the  Uni- 
tarians. The  Stanearian  controrersy  con- 
tribute most  to  the  discovery  of  the  error 
of  these  people  in  regard  to  the  Trinity. 
For  many  synods  and  conferences  being 
held  on  that  controversy,  the  Unitarians  ex- 
posed themselves  in  them,  and  thus  awa- 
kened the  zeal  of  believers  in  the  Trinity  to 
•ppose  them  in  the  debates.  In  the  years 
1564  and  1566,  appeared  the  first  royal 
•diets  against  the  Unitarians ;  by  which  thay 


were  banished  the  reabn.  VMkntine  Gem- 
tilts  therefore,  retired  to  Switzerland  ;  and 
Jo.  Patd  Alctat,  to  Prussia.  Others  found 
concealed  retreats  with  some  of  the  nobles* 
tin  they  could  openly  appear  again  in  public. 
Under  the  same  protection  imd  patronage, 
thev  at  length  obtained  churchee,  schools* 
and  printing  establishments  of  their  own.— 

(16)  This  will  readily  appear,  to  one  who 
shall  attentively  peruse  the  writers  just  quo- 
ted. It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  w^  then  bore 
the  name  of  UnitarUn  Brethren,  did  not 
hold  precisely  the  same  opinion  respecting 
the  divine  nature.  Some  of  the  principal 
doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
those  views  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  after- 
wards were  the  common  views  of  the  So- 
cinian sect :  but  the  greater  part  of  then 
agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  thai 
our  Saviour  was  produced  by  God  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but 
that  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Father. 

(17)  [Concerning  these,  see  below,  ^  24 
of  this  chapter,  p.  242.— Tr.] 

(18)  Vita  Andr.  Wissowatii ;  subjoined 
to  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-Triniter.,  p.  226, 
and  Sand  himself,  on  Simon  Budnsus,  p.  54. 

(19)  lAihienieems^  Historia  reformationis 
Polonictt,  lib.  iii    cap.  zii.,  p.  240. 
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sererance  and  authority  of  certain  teachers ;  whose  plans  were  so  success. 
M  that  in  a  short  time  they  reduced  those  Actions  to  narrow  limits,  estah. 
lished  flourishing  churches  at  Cracow,  Lublin,  Pinczow,  Lucklavitz,  and 
especially  at  Smigia,  a  town  which  lay  in  the  territories  of  the  famous  An- 
drew  Dudiihj{20)  and  in  many  other  places  both  in  Poland  and  in  Lithua- 
nia ;  and  moreover  obtained  license,  to  publish  books  in  two  different 
towns.(21)  These  privileges  were  crowned  by  John  Sierdenius  [Sienien* 
sky]f  Xtie  waiwode  of  Podolia ;  who  granted  them  a  residence  in  his  new 
town  of  Racovia  [Racow],  in  the  district  of  Sendomir,  which  he  built  in 
1569.(22)  After  obtaining  this  residence,  the  sect  which  was  dispersed 
far  and  wide  among  their  enemies,  supposing  they  had  now  obtained  a 
fixed  and  permanent  location  for  their  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  placeTRacow]  the  established  centre  of  their  church  and  community, 
§  10.  The  first  care  of  the  leaders  of  their  church  after  they  saw  their 
afiairs  in  this  settled  state,  was  to  translate  the  holy  scriptures  into  the 
Polish  language;  the  pubfication  of  which  took  place  in  1572.  They 
previously  had  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  had  made  in 
1565,  conjointly  with  the  Reformed,  to  whose  church  they  then  belonged. 
But  this,  after  they  were  ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Reform- 


(20)  See  Mart,  AdeWt  Historia  Arianis- 
ini  Smiglensis,  Danizig,  1741,  8yo.  ["  This 
Duditk,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnrv,  was  bom  at  Buda,  in  the  year  1538 ; 
and  after  having  studied  in  the  most  famous 
nviversities,  and  travelled  through  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe/*  (visiting  Eng- 
land in  1554,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  PoU)^ 
**  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tinia,  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand^  and  made  privy  coun- 
sellor to  that  prince.  He  had,  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  the  study  of  the  ancient 
orators,  acquired  sucli  a  masterly  and  irre- 
sistible eloquence,  that  in  all  pv^blic  delibera- 
tions he  carried  every  thing  before  him.  In 
the  council"  (of  Trent), "  where  he  was  sent, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Hun- 
garian clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy 
against  several  abuses  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
cler^,  that  the  pope,  being  informed  thereof 
by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  re- 
call him.  Ferdinand  complied ;  but  having 
heard  DudUh^s  report  of  wnat  passed  in  that 
famous  council,  he  approved  of  his  conduct, 
tnd  rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of 
Chonat.  He  afterwards  married  a  maid  of 
honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  re- 
signed his  bishopric  ;  the  emperor,  howev- 
er, still  continued  his  friend  and  protector. 
The  papal  excommunication  was  levelled  at 
his  head,  but  he  treated  it  with  contempt. 
Tired  of  the  fopperies  and  superstitions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  Cracow, 
idiere  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion 

Eblicly,  after  having  been  for  a  good  ^^e 
secret  friend.    It  is  said,  that  he  showed 


some  inclination  towards  the  Socinian  ^s- 
tem.  Some  of  his  friends  deny  this ;  others 
confess  it,  bat  maintain  that  he  afterwards 
changed  his  sentimenu  in  that  respect.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  several  branches 
of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  with 
the  sciences  of  physic,  history,  theology* 
and  the  civil  law.  He  was  such  an  enthu- 
siastical  admirer  of  Cicero^  that  he  copied 
over  three  times,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
whole  works  of  that  immortal  author.  He 
had  something  majestic  in  his  ficure,  and  in 
the  air  of  his  countenance.  His  life  was 
regular  and  virtuoas,  his  manners  elegant 
aiM  easy,  and  his  benevolence  warm  and  exp 
tensive.** — Mad.  See  Schroeckh^  Kirch- 
engesch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  738, 
dec.,  and  Ree»^  Cyclopadia,  article  Dudith, 
—Tr.] 

(21)  Saiiir#  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar.,  p. 
SOI. 

(32)  Sand,  loc.  cit.,  n.  201.  Lubieme' 
cttt#,  loc.  cit,  p.  289,  occ.  [Here  all  the 
most  famous  Unitarians  were  established  as 
teachers :  here  they  set  up  in  1602,  a  school 
which  they  called  Athens  Sarmatic»,,in 
which  the  number  of  students  often  exceed- 
ed 1000,  and  which  was  attended  even  by 
Catholics,  because  the  mode  of  teaching  was 
the  same  as  diat  of  the  Jesuits,  and  no  one 
was  solicited  to  change  his  religion.  Here 
also  they  had,  next  to  that  at  Limlin  and  one 
in  Lithuania,  their  most  famous  printing  es- 
tablishment, first  the  Radeckish  and  then 
the  Stemackish,  till  the  year  1638,  from 
which  so  many  works  of  the  Unitarians 
were  issued. — Sckl,] 
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ed,  they  owsidered  not  well  suited  to  their  condition.  (23)  In  the  next 
place,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  small  work,  containing  the  principal 
articles  of  their  religious  faith.  This  was  in  the  year  1574 ;  at  which 
tinie  the  first  CatecMsm  and  Confe^non  of  the  Umtarians  was  printed  at 
Cracow.(34)    The  system  of  religion  contained  in  this  book,  is  extremely 


(33)  See  Dav.  Rtng^taube,  nm  den 
Pohlnischen  Bibeln,  p.  90,  US,  142,  who 
gives  farther  informttiOQ  retpecting  Polish 
translations  of  the  Bible  bv  Socinians. 

(24)  This  little  work,  from  which  alone 
the  character  of  the  Unitarian  theology  an- 
terior to  the  times  of  Fauthu  SocmuM,  can 
be  learned  with  certainty,  is  not  mentioned, 
so  &r  as  I  know,  by  any  Unitarian  author, 
nor  by  any  one  who  has  either  written  their 
history  or  opposed  their  doctrine.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  the  Socmians  them- 
selves,  aAerwards,  when  they  had  acouired 
more  dexterity  and  power,  and  had  shaped 
their  theology  more  artificially,  wisely  took 
care  to  have  the  copies  of  this  Confession 
destroyed ;  lest  they  should  fall  under  the 
charge  of  fickleness  and  of  abandoning  the 
tenets  of  their  predecessors,  or  incor  the 
charse  of  forsaking  their  ancient  simplicity, 
which  is  apt  to  produce  divisions  and  parties. 
It  will  therefore  be  doing  service  to  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrine,  to  describe  here 
summarily,  the  form  and  character  of  this 
first  Socinian  creed,  which  was  set  fcnrth 
prior  to  the  Haeovian  Cateckism.  This 
very  rare  book  is  ^uite  a  small  one,  and 
besirs  the  following  title :  Catechesis  et  Con- 
fessio  fidei  ccstus  per  Poloniam  congregati 
in  nomine  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  cm- 
cifixi  et  resuscitati.  Denterono.  vi.  And! 
Israel,  Dominus  Deus  noster  Dens  unos  est. 
Johannis  VIII.  dicit  Jesus :  Quern  vos  di- 
citis  vestrum  esse  Deum,  est  pater  mens. 
TVpis  Alezandri  Turobini,  anno  nati  Jesn 
Christi,  filu  Dei  1674,  pp.  160, 12mo.  That 
it  was  printed  at  Cracow,  appears  from  the 
close  of  the  preface,  which  is  dated  in  this 
city,  in  thevear  1574,  post  Jesum  Christum 
natum.  The  Unitariant  then  had  a  print- 
ing-office at  Cracow,  which  was  soon  after 
removed  to  Racpw.  The  AUxander  Turo* 
hnuf^  who  is  said  to  be  the  printer,  is  called 
Turolnncsyek,  by  Christ.  Sand,  (Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  61),  and  undoubtedly  de- 
rived his  name  nom  his  native  place,  Turth 
kin,  in  the  district  of  Chelm  in  Red  Russia. 
That  the  author  of  the  book  was  the  noted 
Oeorge  Schomannf  has  been  proved  from 
Sehomann'i  Testamentum,  published  by 
Sand,  and  from  other  documents,  by  Jo. 
Adam  MiilUr  ;  who  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  SchoTMnn,  m  his  Essay,  de  Uniu- 
riorum  Catechesi  et  Confessione  onmium 
prims,  written  since  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
)ect ;  and  which  is  printed  in  Bartholometp'* 


Fortgesetzten  nutzllchen  Anmeickungeii 
von  allerhand  Materien;  vol.  zxl,  p., 758. 
The  preface,  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  association,  begins  with  this  saluta- 
tion :  Omnibus  salutem  etemam  sitientibus, 
gratiam  et  pacem  ab  uno  illo  altissimo  Deo 
patre,  per  unigenitum  ejus  filium  Dominum 
n^trum,  Jesum  Christum  crucifizum,  ex 
animo  precatur  catu$  ezignus  et  afflichia  per 
Poloniam,  in  nomine  ejusdem  Jesu  Chnsti 
Nazareni  baptisatus.  Their  reasons  lor 
writing  and  publishing  the  book,  are  thus 
stated;  namelv,  the  reproaches,  which  in 
one  place  and  another  are  cast  upon  the 
Anabaptists.  Hence  it  appears,  tnat  the 
people  who  were  afterwards  called  Soetn- 
tans,  were  in  that  sge  denominated  ilji«- 
haftists:  nor  did  they  reject  this  appella- 
tion, but  tacitly  admitted  it.  The  remain- 
der of  the  short  preface  consists  of  entrea- 
ties to  the  rosders,  to  regard  the  whole  as 
written  in  good  faith,  to  read  and  judge  for 
themselves,  and,  forsaking  the  doctrine  oj 
Babylon,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation 
of  Sodcm,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of  Noai^ 
i.  e.,  among  the  Vnitarians.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  reduced  to  six  heads : 
I.  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  ,*--II.  of  justify 
catum; — III.  of  discipline ; — lY.  of  prayer  i 
—V.  of  haptisMi—yi.  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. And  these  six  topics  are  then  ex- 
plained successively,  by  first  giving  a  lonir 
and  full  answer  or  exposition  of  each ;  and 
then  dividing  them  intQ  subordinate  ques- 
tions or  members,  and  subjoining  answers 
with  scripture  proofs  annexed.  It  is  mani- 
fest even  from  this  performance,  that  the 
infancy  of  the  Socinian  theology  was  very 
feeble  and  imbecile ;  that  its  teachers  were 
not  distinguished  for  a  deep  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and  that  they 
imbued  their  flocks  with  only  a  few  and 
very  aimple  precepts.  In  their  description 
of  God,  which  comes  first  in  order,  the  au- 
thors at  once  let  out  their  views  concerning 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  they  inculcate  that  he,  to- 
eether  with  all  creatures,  is  subject  to  CSod. 
It  is  also  noticeable,  that  they  make  no 
mention  of  (jod*s  in&iity,  his  omniscience, 
his  immensity,  his  eternity,  his  omnipotence, 
his  omnipresence,  his  perfect  simplicitr,  and 
the  other  attributes  or  Uie  Supreme  Being, 
which  are  above  human  comprehension ;  but 
merely  exalt  Qod  for  his  wisdom,  his  im- 
mortality, his  goodness,  and  his  supreme 
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ample,  and  free  from  all  subtUties :  yet  it  bears  altogether  a  Socinian  as- 
pect, in  regard  to  the  points  most  essential  to  that  system.     Nor  will  this 

dominion  over  all  things.     It  would  seem  the  edtficatwn  of  our  neighhoura.{c)    As 

therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  the  community,  they  make  justification  to  consist  in  a  great 

even  then,  believed  that  nothing  is  to  be  ad-  measure  in  a  reformation  of  the  life,  so  in 

mitted  in  theology,  which  human  reason  the  explanation  of  this  general  account,  they 

cannot  fully  comprehend  and  understapd.  introduce  a  part  of  their  doctrine  of  morals ; 


Their  erroneous  views  of  our  Saviour,  are 
thus  expressed :  Our  mediator  with  God,  is 
a  marij  toko  was  aneienily  promised  to  the 
fathers  by  the  propJuts^  ana  in  these  latter 


which  is  contained  in  a  very  few 
and  those  expressed  almost  wholfy  in  the 
words  of  the  scriptures.  Their  system  of 
morality  has  these  peculiarities,  that  it  for- 


days  VMS  bom  of  Hte  seed  of  Damd,  whom  bids  taiing  an  oath,  and  the  repelling  of  hi' 

God  the  Father  hath  made  Lord  and  Christ,  juries.    They  define  eeclesiasttcal  disctpUne 

thai  if,  the  most  perfect  prophet,  the  most  thus  z  It  is  the  frequent  reminding  nUUvid- 

holy  priest,  and  the  most  tnmndble  king,  by  uals  of  their  mty ;  and  the  admonition  of 

whom  he  created  the  new  world,  (for  those  such  as  sin  against  God  or  their  neighbour, 

declarations  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  rep-  first  privately,  and  then  also  mtbHcly  before 

resent  the  whole  material  universe  as  ere-  the  whole  assembly ;  andfinaUy,  the  rejection 


ated  by  our  Saviour,  they  maintain,  as  the 
Socinians  do,  to  be  figurative ;  and  under- 
stand them  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of 
mankind ;  so  that  thev  may  not  be  compel- 
led unwillingfly  to  admit  his  divine  power 
and  gloiy),  restored  all  things,  reconciled 
them  to  himself  made  peace,  and  bestowed 
eternal  life  upon  his  elect :  to  the  end  that, 
next  to  the  most  high  God,  we  should  believe 
in  him,  adore  him,  pray  to  him,  imitate  him 
according  to  our  ability,  and  find  rest  to  our^ 
souls  in  fttm.(a)    Although  the^  h^e  call 


of  the  pertinacious  from  the  communion  of 
saints,  that  so  being  ashamed  they  may  re- 
pent, or  if  they  irill  not  repent,  may  be 
damned  eterruUly.{6)  Their  explanation  of 
this  point,  shows  how  incomplete  and  im* 
perfect  were  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  For 
the}r  first  treat  of  the  government  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, whom  they  divide  into  bishops,  deacons, 
euUrs  or  presbyters,  and  widows :  they  next 
enumerate  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
the  aged  and  the  young,  parents  atid  chil- 


J«sus  Christ  the  most  holy  priest,  which    jdren,  servants  and  masters,  citizens  towards 


they  afterwards  confirm  with  passaaes  of 
scripture,  yet  they  no  whore  explain  uie  na* 
tore  of  that  priesthood  which  they  ascribe 
to  him.  *  The  Holy  Spirit,  they  most  ex- 
plieitly  declare,  not  to  be  a  divine  person, 
and  they  represent  Jiim  as  a  divine  power  or 


magistrates,  the  rich  and  the  poor:  and 
lasUy,  they  treat  of  admonishing  sinners  first, 
and  then  deprivmg  them  of  communion  if 
the^  will  not  reform.  Respecting  prayer^ 
their  precepts  are  in  general  sound  andffood. 
But  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  they  differ 


energy :  Tie  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  of    from  other  Christians  in  tms,  that  they  make 


God,  the  fulness  of  which  God  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on  his  only  begotten  Son,  our 
Lord;  that  we  beingadopted,  might  receive 
of  his  fulness. {h)  Their  opinion  of  yvj/i/i- 
cation  is  thus  expressed :  Justification  is  the 
remission  of  ail  our  past  sins,  from  mere 
grace,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
without  our  works  and  merits,  in  a  lively 


it  to  consist  in  imm^sion  and  emersion,  and 
allow  it  to  be  administered  only  to  adults. 
Baptism,  say  they,  is  the  immersion  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  emersion,  of  a  person  who  be- 
lieves the  gospel  and  exercises  repentance, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
whereby  he  vubHdy  professes,  that  by  the 


fsith ;  and  the  unhesitating  expectation  of  grau  of  Goa  the  Famer,  he  has  been  wash- 
eternal  life ;  and  a  real,  not  a  feigned  edinthe  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the 
amendment  of  life,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  his  sins ;  so  that,  being 
of  God,  to  the  glory  of  God  our  Father,  and  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  he  may 

(a)  Esc  boroo,  mediator  Dostar  spod  Deom,  patrl-        (c)  Justifloatk)  est  ex  mera  gratia,  per  Doinimni 

noetniin  Jesom  Christom,  sine  operibus  ec  meritls 
noetrls,  omniam  pnbteritomm  peocatornni  nontrcK 
ram  in  viva  fide  remiasio,  viue^  flBtema  indvbita- 
taexpeetstlo,  ec  anxilio  tpiritus  Dei  vita  noatnB  noa 
simulata,  sed  vera  oorrectio,  ad  gloriaro  Dei  patrls 
et  ttditteafioDem  proximornm  noatroram. 

(d)  Diadplina  ecelesiastica  eat  officii  atngnlonMB 
fteqnena  eommemorstio,  et  peeeantiam  oontn  Do- 
am  Tttl  proximnm  primnm  privata,  deinde  ecten 
poblloa,  coram  toto  cotn,  commonefkctio,  deniqnt 
pertinaeiom  a  communione  oanctoram  alienatio,  at 
pudore  sufRiai  convertantor,  ast  si  id  nolint,  wer- 
nam  daranoitor. 


r  proplietas  promiasus  ec  altlmla  tandem 
tsoBpoiibds  ex  Davidis  aemino  natoa,  qoem  Dena 
pater  Ibcit  Dominom  et  Ctiristam,  boe  eat,  perffectia> 
aimom  propbelam,  aanctiaaimom  aaoerdoiem,  invio* 
tMmom  ragem,  per  qnem  nomm  mandmn  craavit, 
oooia  restauravtt,  aeeam  reooneiliavit,  padflcavit, 
ec  vitam  nternam  electia  ania  donavit ;  at  in  lllam, 
post  Deom  altiaaimam,  credamos,  ilium  adoremaa, 
ravoc<tiMia,  andiamus,  pro  roodnlo  noatro  inrttemur, 
ec  in  illo  raqoiem  anlmabua  noatria  invenlamua. 

(b)  GMriloa  aanctoa  eat  virtoa  Dei,  cuju!<i)1enrtn- 
dnem  dedit  Deus  peter  flllo  aoo  unigenito,  i)omino 
aoatrai,  at  noa  adoptivi  ex  pieaitndioe  ejna  scciper- 
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surpriae  us,  if  we  consider  that  the  papers  of  LaHus  S^>cmii«>  (which  he 
undoubtedly  left  in  Poland),  were  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  persons ; 
and  by  these,  the  Arians  whohad  formerly  had  the  upper  tiand,  were  led 
to  change  their  opinion  respecting  Jesus  Christ.{26)  The  name  Sochnans 
was  not  yet  known.  Those  who  afterwards  bore  this  namct  were  then 
usually  called  by  the  Poles  Anabaptists ;  because  in  their  churches  they 
admitted  none  to  baptism  but  adults,  and  were  accustomed  to  rebaptize 
such  as  came  over  to  them  from  other  communities.  (26) 

§  ^.  The  affairs  of  the  UnUarians  assumed  a  new  aspect,  under  the 
dexterity  and  industry  of  Faustus  Socinus ;  a  man  of  superior  genius,  of 
moderate  learning,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  spirit,  less  erudite  than  his  uncle 
LcbUus,  but  more  bold  and  courageous.  When,  after  various  wanderings, 
he  first  arrived  among  the  Polish  Unitarians  in  1579,  he  met  with  much 
trouble  and  opposition  from  very  many,  who  accounted  some  of  his  opin- 
ions  wide  of  the  truth.  And  in  reality  the  religious  system  of  Faustusy 
(which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  papers  left  by  LaUus),  had 
much  less  simplicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians,  Nevertheless,  by  his 
wealth,  his  eloquence,  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  other  advantages  which  he  possessed,  he 
overcame  at  length  all  difficulties,  and  by  seasonably  yielding  at  one  time, 


mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  he  transformed 
into  the  eeUetial  Adam,  in  the  firm  assu- 
rance of  eternal  life  after  ike  resurreetion.(e) 
lAStly,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  they 
give  Bucfa  a  representation,  as  a  Zwinfflian 
would  readily  admit.  At  the  end  of  tho 
book,  is  added,  CEconomia  Christiana,  seu 
pastoratus  domesticus ;  that  is,  brief  ii>6truc- 
tions,  how  the.  heads  of  families  should  pre- 
serve  and  maintain  piety  and  the  fear  of 
God  in  their  houses ;  and  containing  also 
forms  of  prayers,  to  be  used  morning  and 
erening,  and  at  other  times.  The  copy  of 
this  Catechism,  which  I  now  possess,  was 
presented  by  Martin  Chelm,  (whom  the 
Socinians  name  among  the  first  patrons  of 
Uieir  church),  to  M.  Christopher  Heilig* 
meier,  in  the  jear  1680  ;  as  appears  from  a 
long  inscription,  at  the  end  of  ^e  book. 
Chelm  there  promises  his  friend,  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  if  this  should  be 
received  cheerfully  and  kindly :  and  con- 
cludes wiUi  these  words  of  St.  Paul;  In- 
firma  mundi  elegit  Deus,  ut  fortia  confon- 
dat. 

(26)  This  we  are  clearly  taught,  by  Oeorge 
Schomann,  in  his  Testamentum,  published 
hj  Sand,  p.  194, 195.  Sub  id  fere  tempus 
(A.D.  1666)  ex  ifaapsodiis  LaUi  Sodni  qui. 

(•)  Bapttsnas  est  homlnls  Evangelio  credcntls, 
•C  pcMUteotlani  ag sotis,  In  nomine  Fatiis  el  FIUI  et 
Bfixitw  saBcd,  vei  in  nomine  Jesa  Chrlsti,  in  aqoam 
inaiento  el  emersio,  qua  pnblioe  profltecur,  se 
gratia  Dei  patris,  in  sanguine  Christi,  opera  Spirt- 
Ctts  saocti,  ab  omnibus  pecoatis  aUutum  ease,  ut  lo 
eerpus  Cliriaii  Insertus,  nortlflcet  ▼e'erem  Ada- 
mom,  et  tranafinmemr  In  Adamum  Ulnm  ccalestem, 
oernis,  ae  poet  reaorrectlooem  oonaequutorom  eaae 


dam  fratres  didicerunt,  Dei  filium  non  esse 
.secundamTrinitatis  personam  path  coessen- 
tialem  et  coequalem,  sed  hominem  Jesum 
Christum,  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  conceptum,  ex 
Tirgine  Maria  natum,  crucifixum  et  resusci- 
tatum :  a  quibus  nos  commoniti,  sacras  lit* 
teras  perscrqtari,  pcrsuasi  somus.  These 
words  most  clearly  show,  that  the  Pinezofri- 
ans,  (as  they  were  called),  before  they  separ- 
ated from  the  Reformed  in  1665,  professed 
to  believe  in  a  Trinily  of  some  sort,  and  did 
not  divest  Jesus  Christ  of  sll  divinity.  For 
this  Sehomann  was  a  doctor  of  great  author- 
ity among  them;  and  in  the  year  1666,  (as 
he  himself  infoims  us),  at  the  convention  of 
Petricow,  he  contended  (pro  uno  Deo  patri) 
for  one  God  the  Father,  in  opposition  to  the 
Reformed,  who,  he  savs,  (Deum  trinum  de- 
fendelMnt),  maintained  a  threefold  God,  Yet 
in  the  following  year,  he,  with  others,  was 
induced  by  the  papers  of  Lttlius  Socinus,  to 
so  alter  his  sentiments,  that  he  denied  Christ 
to  be  a  divine  person.  He  therefore,  with 
his  Pinczovian  flock,  before  this  time,  must 
necessarily  have  been,  not  a  Socinian,  but 
an  Arian. 

(S6)  This  the  Unitarians  themselves  at- 
test, in  the  Preface  to  their  Catechism,  as 
we  have  observed  above  :  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistola  de  vita  Andr. 
Wissowatii,  subjoined  to  Sand's  Bibliotheca. 
For  he  says,  (p.  226),  that  his  sect  bore  the 
name  of  Arians  and  of  Anabaptists ;  but 
that  the  other  Christians  in  Poland  w«e  all, 
promiscuously,  called  Chrzesdans,  from 
Chzrest,  tohuh  denotes  baptism* 
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and  contesting  at  another,  he  brought  the  whole  Unitarian  people  to  sur- 
render  to  those  opinions  of  his  which  they  had  before  contemned,  and  to 
coalesce  and  become  one  community.  (27) 

§  12.  Through  his  influence  therefore,  the  ill-digested,  dubious,  and  un« 
poUshed  religion  of  the  old  VnUarians,  became  greatly  altered,  was  more 
ingeniously  stated,  and  more  artfully  and  dexterously  defended.(2d)  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  so  spirited  and  respectable  a  leader,  the  company 
likewise,  which  before  was  a  little  feeble  flock,  rose  in  a  short  time  to  disu 
tinction  and  honour,  by  the  accession  to  it  of  great  numbers,  of  all  orders 
and  classes,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  of  opu- 
lence, influence,  eloquence,  and  learning.  Of  these,  some  helped  forward 
the  growing  church  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  and  others  by  their 
pens  and  their  genius ;  and  they  boldly  resisted  the  enemies,  whom  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  every  where  called  forth.  The  .Unitarian  re- 
ligion, thus  new  modelled  and  made  almost  a  new  system,  required  a  new 
Confession  of  faith  to  set  forth  its  principles.  Therefore,  laying  aside  the 
old  Catechism^  which  was  but  a  rude  and  ill-digested  work,  Sodnus  himself 
drew  up  a  new  religious  summary ;  which  tiing  corrected  by  some,  and 
enlarged  by  others,  resulted  at  last  in  that  celebrated  work,  which  is  u^ially 
called  the  Racovian  Catechism^  and  which  is  accounted  the  common^  creed 
of  the  whole  sect.  The  ship  seemed  now  to  have  reached  the  port,  when 
James  a  Sienno  lord  of  Racow,  in  the  year  1600,  renounced  the  Reformed 
religion  and  came  over  to  this  sect,  and  two  years  afterwards  caused  a  fa- 
mous school,  intended  for  a  seminary  of  the  church,  to  be  established  in 
his  own  city  which  he  had  rendered  the  metropolis  of  the  Socinian  cx>m- 
munity.(29) 

§  13.  In  the  year  1563,  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  were  carried 
from  Poland  into  the  neighbouring  Transylvania,  by  means  especially  of 
Creorge  Blandraia ;  whose  exquisite  skill  in  the  medical  art  induced  Jolm 
Sigimvnd  at  that  time  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  send  for  him,  and  make 

(87)  See  BajfU,  Dictionnaire,  trticle  So-  wards  ased;  he  secretly  injected  scnipletmto 

cinas,  torn,  i?.,  p.  2741.     Sand's  Biblioth.  the  minds  of  many;  and,  by  the  argumente 

Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  64.     Sam,  PrzypcojnuSt  against  the  diTinity  of  our  SaTionr  which  be 

Vita  Socini ;  prefixed  to  his  works.     Lamy,  committed  to  paper,  be  induced  the  Aiians  oi 

Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  pt.  i.,  cap.  zxi?.,  Poland,  even  aAer  he  was  dead,  unhesitating- 

p.  101,  &c. ;  pt.  ii.,  cap.  xxii.,  p.  875,  dec.,  ly  to  unite  themselves  with  those  who  main* 

and  many  others.  tained  Christ  to  be  only  a  man  on  a  level  with 

(28)  It  is  Uierefore  manifest,  that  the  mod-  Adam,  that  is,  one  whom  Crod  created.  AVhat 

era  UTtkarianM  are,  with  sreat  propriety,  Xce/tui  left  unfinished,  FaiM(u«,  beyond  con* 

called  Sotimans.    For  the  ^ory  of  hnndng  troversy,  completed  and  put  to  use.  Yet  what 

their  sect  to  establishment  imd  order,  (if  we  part  he  received  from  his  uncle,  and  what  he 

may  use  the  word  gloryt  of  what  has  little  added  of  his  own,  (for  he  certainly  added 

glory  attached  to  itX  belong  exclusively  to  not  a  little),  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  ascertain, 

the  two  Socini.    LcUius  indeed,  who  was  Because  only  a  few  of  the  writings  of  Ltf^nw 

naturally  timid,  died  in  the  bloom  of  life,  at  are  extant ;  and  of  those  of  which  he  is  said 

Zurich  in  1662,  a  professed  member  of  the  to  be  the  author,  some  ought  undoubtedly 
Reformed  church ;  for  he  would  not,  by  set-  "  to  be  attributed  to  others.    This  however 

iing  up  a  new  sect,  subvert  his  own  tran-  we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Fauttus 

aumity.    And  there  are  probable  grounds  himself,  that  what  he  taught  respecting  the 

for  supposing,  that  he  haa  not  brou^t  to  person  of  Jtsus  Christ,  was  for  the  most 

perfection  that  system  of  religion  which  be  part  excogitated  by  LaUus, 
struck  out ;  and  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  un-        (29)  See  WissowUius,  Nairatio  de  sepa- 

ceruinty  and  doubt,  respecting  many  points  rations  Unitariorum  a  Reformatis,  p.  214. 

of  no  small  importance.    Tet  it  was  he,  who  LubienieciuSf  Historia  reformat.  Polonice, 

collected  the  materialf  which  Faushu  after-  lib  iii.,  cap.  xii,  p.  240,  dec 
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him  his  own  physician*  For  this  Blandraia,  possessing  intelligence  and 
address,  and  especially  in  court  affairs,  with  the  aid  of  Francis  David 
whom  he  took  along  with  him,  did  not  cease  to  urge  the  prince  himself  as 
well  as  most  of  the  leading  men,  until  he  had  infected  the  whole  province 
with  his  sentiments,  and  had  procured  for  his  adherents  the  liberty  of  pub- 
licly professing  and  teaching  his  doctrines.  The  Bathori  indeed,  whom 
the  suffrages  of  the  nobles  afterwards  created  dukes  of  Transylvania, 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  Socinian  principles ;  but  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  suppress  the  numerous  and  powerful  sect.  (30)  Nor  were  tto 
lords  of  Transylvania  who  succeeded  the  Bathori^  able  to  effect  it.  Hence, 
to  the  present  time,  in  this  one  province,  the  Socinians,  by  virtue  of  the 
public  laws  and  of  certain  compacts,  enjoy  their  schools  and  houses  of 
worship  and  keep  up  their  public  meetings,  though  in  the  midst  of  contin- 
ual snares.(dl)  About  the  same  time,  this  sect  attempted  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  Hungary,r32)  and  of  Austria.(33)  But  the  united  efforts  of 
the  pa'pists  and  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  religion,  rendered  these  at- 
tempts abortive. 

6  14.  The  Socinians  having  obtained  a  stable  domicil  for  their  fortunes 
at  kacow,  and  being  sustain^  by  patrons  and  friends  of  great  authority 
and  ti^lent,  began  zealously  to  seek  the  enlai^ement  of  their  church,  and 
the  propagation  of  their  religion  through  all  Europe.  Hence,  in  the  first 
place,  tney  procured  a  large  number  of  books  to  be  composed  by  their 
brightest  geniuses,  some  explaining  and  defending  their  religious  princi. 
pies,  and  others  expounding,  or  rather  perverting  &e  sacred  scriptures  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  their  sect ;  and  these  books,  they  printed  at  Ra- 
cow,  and  dispersed  every  where.  (34)  In  the  next  place,  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  as  appears  incontrovertibly  from  many  documents,  they  sent 
their  emissaries  into  various  countries  to  make  proselytes  and  to  establish 
new  congregations.  But  these  envoys,  though  some  of  them  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  noble  birth,  and  others  possessed  extensive  learning  and 
acuteness  in  reasoning,  were  almost  every  where  unsuccessful.     A  small 


(30)  See  Stmd's  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar., 
p.  28  ind  65.  Paul  Debrezenius,  Historia 
ecclesiflB  refonnate  in  Hungaria,  jt.  147,  dtc. 
Martin  SeJtmeizdf  de  statu  ccclesis  Luther- 
an.  in  Transylvania,  p.  55.  Lamy^  Histoire 
do  Socinanisme,  pt.  i.,  cap.  xiii.,  dec.,  p.  46, 
dec.  Ckr.  Aug,  Salig's  Hist,  der  Angsburg. 
Confession,  vol.  ii.,  book  vi.,  ch.  Tii.,  p.  847, 
dec.  [In  the  year  1568,  the  Unitarians  held 
a  disputation  with  the  Trinitarians  at  Weis- 
enboi^  (in  Transylvania),  which  was  con- 
tmued  to  the  tenth  day ;  and  of  which,  Oearge 
BUmdraia,  there  and  in  the  same  year,  pub- 
lidbied  his  Brevis  enarratio  disputationis  Al- 
bans: and  Casper  Helt  did  the  same,  at 
Claasenburg,  in  the  name  of  the  Reformed. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  Unitarians 
obtained  from  the  nobles  who  had  been  on  the 
tpot,  idl  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  £van- 
ffelical.  They  also  sot  possession  of  the  cap 
Uiedral  churcn  of  Glausenburg;  filled  the 
offices  of  instruction  in  the  schools  with  Uni- 
tarians ;  and  controlled  all  thinss  according 
to  their  pleasure.    Under  Stephen  Baikort, 


FranctM  David  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  the 
offering  of  prayer  to  Christ.  To  reduce  him, 
Blandrata  called  Fautius  Soeinus  from  Ba- 
sil, in  157S ;  and  he  so  persecuted  David^ 
that  the  latter  was  condemned  in  1579,  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  he  ended 
his  days. — Schl.'\ 

(31)  "^Gueiavus  Geo.  Zellner'e  Historia 
Crypto-Socinianismi  Altorfini,  cap.  ii.,  p. 
857,  859.  [See  also  Dr.  Waleh't  Neues(9 
Religionsgesch.,  vol.  v.,  No.  3. — Schl.] 

(32)  DebrezemuM^  Historia  ecclesia  r^* 
form,  in  Hnngaria,  p.  169,  dec. 

(33)  Henry  Spondanust  Continuatio  An- 
nalium  Baronii,  ad  ann.  1568,  No.  zxiv.,  p. 
704. 

(34)  A  considerable  part  of  these  booki 
was  edited  in  the  collection,  entitled  Biblio- 
theca  Fratrum  Pdlonorum,  printed  A.D. 
1656,  in  6  vols.  fol.  The  collection  indeed 
leaves  out  many  of  the  productions  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  sect ;  yet  it  is  quite  suf- 
cient  to  acquaint  us  with  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  sect. 
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company  of  Socinians  existed  in  obscurity  at  Bantzic,  for  a  time  ;  but  it 
seems  gradually  to  have  disappeared  with  this  century.(35)  In  Holland, 
first  Erammu  Johannes  [or  /aiuen],(d6)  and  afterwards  Ariirew  Vaidaviut 
and  Christopher  Ostorodi^  great  pillsirs  of  the  sect,  laboured  to  gain  disci- 
ples and  followers :  nor  were  they  wholly  without  success.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  theologians  and  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  acquiring 
strength  and  establishing  associations. (37)  Nor  did  the  Socinians  find  the 
Britons  more  accommodating.  In  Germany,  Adam  Ncuser  and  some 
others,  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  Uniiarians  were  dark  and 
dubious  in  Poland,  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Transylvanians, 
contsuninated  the  Palatinate  with  the  errors  of  this  sect :  but  the  mischiev- 
ous design  was  seasonably  detected  and  frustrated.  Neuser  then  retired 
among  the  Turks,  and  enlisted  among  the  Janizaries  at  Constantinople.(38) 

§  15.  Althoug{i  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe  that  all  knowledge  of 
divine  things  must  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books  of  Christians,  yet  in 
reality  they  hold,  that  the  sense  of  the  divine  volume  must  be  estimated 
and  explained  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason:  and  of 
course  they  subject  religious  truth  in  some  measure,  to  the  empire  of  rea- 
son. For  they  intimate,  sometimes  tacitly  and  sometimes  expressly,  that 
the  inspired  writers  frequently  slipped,  through  defects  both  of  memory 
and  of  capacity ;  that  they  express  the  conceptions  of  their  minds,  in  lan- 
guage that  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit ;  that  they  obscure  plain 
subjects,  by  Asiatic  phraseology,  that  is,  by  inflated  and  extravagant  expres- 
sions; and  therefore  they  must  be  made  intelligible,  by  the  aid  of  reason 
and  sagacity.  From  such  propositions,  any  person  of  tolerab(/B  imder- 
standing,  would  readily  infer  that  in  general,  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
of  our  Steiviour,  may  be  learned  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  generally  of 
this  history;  but  that  the  doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  these  books, 
must  be  so  understood  and  explained,  as  not  to  appear  contrary  to  tlie 
common  apprehensions  of  men  or  to  human  reason.  The  divinely-in- 
spired books,  therefore,  do  not  declare  what  views  we  should  have  con- 
cerning God  and  his  counsels ;  but  human  sagacity  it  is,  that  points  out  to 
us  what  system  of  religion  we  are  to  search  for  in  the  scriptures. 

§  16.  This  opinion  becomes  still  worse,  when  we  consider  what  this 
sect  understood  by  the  term  reason.  For  by  the  rolendid  name  of  right 
reason^  they  appear  to  mean  that  measure  of  intelligence,  or  that  power 
of  comprehending  and  understanding  things,  which  we  derive  from  nature. 
And  hence  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  whole  Socinian  theology,  is  this : 
Nothing  must  be  admitted  as  a  divine  doctrine,  but  what  the  human  mind 

(36)  GuMt^mu  Geo.  Zeltmr^s  Hiatoria  their  contents,  had  quietly  divided  them 

Crypto-SoctDianitmi  Altoifini,  p.  199,  note,  among  themseWes  and   their   friends.'* — 

(36)  See  Sand's  Biblloth.,  p.  87.  Mad.] 

(37)  ZeUner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  31  and  178.  (38)  Burch.  GoUh.  Struve**  Pfalzische 
['*  Brandt^  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  Kirchenhist.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  53,  t>.  314.  Henr. 
in  the  Netherlands,  tells  us,  that  Ostorodt  AUing*s  Historia  Eccles.  Pafatin.  in  MeigM* 
and  Vdidovius  were  banished,  and  that  their  Monumenta  Palatina,p,  266,  d&c.,  337.  Ma- 
books  were  condemned  to  be  burned  publicly  twr.  Veysse  la  Croze,  Dissertations  Histor- 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Ac-  iques,  tome  i.,  p.  101, 127.  Compare  Bern. 
cordingly  the  pile  was  raised,  the  executioner  Kaupaek's  Presbyterologia  Austrisca,  p.  1 13, 
approached,  and  the  multitude  was  assem-  &c.,  where  he  treats  of  John  Maufuti,  who 
bled,  but  the  books  did  not  appear.  The  was  implicated  in  these  commotions, 
magiitrates,  who  were  curious  to  peruse 
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can  fully  understand  and  comprehend:  and  whatever  the  holy  scriptures 
teach,  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  his  counsels  and  purposes,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  must  be  filed  down  and  polished  hyart  s^  reason,  till 
it  shall  agree  with  the  capacities  of  our  mindB.(d9)  Whoever  admits  this, 
must  also  admit,  that  there  may  be  as  many  religions  as  there  are  people* 
For  as  one  person  is  more  obtuse  than  another,  or  more  acute,  so  also 
what  is  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  to  one,  another  wil}  complain  of 
as  abstruse  and  hard  to  be  understood.  Neither  do  the  Socinians  appear 
to  fear  this  consequence  very  greatly :  for  they  allow  their  people  tcex* 
plain  variouslv,  many  doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance,  provided  they 
entertain  no  aoubts  respecting  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  hold  what  the  scriptures  inculcate  in  regard  to  morals  and 
conduct. 

§  17.  Proceeding  on  this  maxim,  the  Socinians  either  reject  or  bring  down 
to  their  comprehension,  whatever  presents  any  difficulty  lo  the  human  mind, 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  and  the  Sen  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  con* 
cerning  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  entire  plan  of  salvation  as  proposed  by 
the  inspired  writers,  or  concerning  the  doctrine  of  eternal  re^imrds  and 
punishments.  Grod  is  indeed  vastly  more  perfect  than  men  are,  yet  he  is 
not  altogether  unlike  them :  by  that  power  with  which  he  controls  all  na. 
ture,  he  caused  Jetus  Christy  an  extraordinary  man,  to  be  bom  of  the  vir- 
gin  Mary  :  this  man  he  caught  up  to  heaven,  imbiusd  him  with  a  portion 
of  his  own  energy,  which  is  called  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  with  a  full  knowU 
edge  of  his  will ;  and  then  sent  him  back  to  this  world,  that  he  might 
promulgate  to  mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more  perfect  than  the  old 
one,  and  might  evince  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  his  life  and  his  death. 
Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  divine  teacher, — and  all  can  obey  it,  if 
they  are  so  disposed, — ^being  clad  in  other  bodies,  shall  hereafter  for  ever 
inhabit  the  blessed  abode  where  Go^  resides :  those  who  do  otherwise, 
beinff  consumed  by  exquisite  torments,  will  at  lensth  sink  into  entire  anni- 
hilation. These  few  propositions  contain  the  whole  system  of  Socinian 
theoloffy,  when  divested  of  the  decorations  and  subtle  argumentations  of 
their  theologians. 

§  18.  The  general  character  of  the  Sockuan  theology,  requires  them  to 
limit  their  moral  precepts  entirely  to  external  duties  and  conduct.  For 
while  they  deny  on  the  odq  hand,  that  men's  minds  are  purified  by  a  di. 
vine  influence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  any  man  can  so  control  himself  as 
wholly  to  extinguish  his  evil  propensities  and  passions ;  no  alternative  is 
left,  but  to  hold  him  to  be  a  holy  man,  who  lives  agreeably  to  those  pre* 

(89)  \,Dr.  ZtigUr,  in  his  coodeiwed  View  mtintaint  that  SoeinuSt  who  wts  but  a  poor 

of  tbe  poealiar  doctrines  ofFauthts  Soantu,  expositor,  took  mat  liberties  with  the  scrip- 

(in  Henke^s  Neoen  Magtzin  fur  Religions-  tures,  and  in  reditr,  jrraetiftd  upon  tbe  nrin- 

pbi]oeophie,4M.,Tol. iv.,8t.iiMp.904,4M.),  ciple  stated  by  Mo$keim,  though  peinsps 

controverts  this  statement  of  Motkeim ;  and  without  much  eonsciousnees  of  it.    And  the 

naaintains,  that  Socinut  aimed  to  base  his  subsequent  Socinians,  be  sajs,  proceeded 

doctrines  wholly  on  the  scriptures,  and  not  fimher  and  fortber,  till  they  at  last  disoorer- 

on  reason  as  a  higher  authority.     Schroeckh^  ed  what  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 

in  his  Church  History  since  the  Reformation,  their  theoloffy;   and  since  this  discoieery. 


(vol.  Y.,  p.  660,  &,e.),  replies  to  Ziegler ;  and    they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.     Hence  he 
while  he  admits  that  ^ocmu^  professed  to 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  all  religious 
truth,  and  no  where  expressly  allows  reason 
10  have  dominion  over  revelation;  be  yet 


while  he  admits  that  Soeimis  professed  to  conehides,  that  Mctheim  is  quite  justifiable, 
regvd  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  all  religious  in  nakmg  such  a  statement  as  be  here  give", 
truth,  and  no  where  expressly  allows  reason    —TV.] 
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cepts  of  the  divine  law  which  regulate  the  words  and  the  external  actUms. 
Yet  in  stating  and  describing  the  duties  of  men,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
uncommonly  rigorous ;  because  they  maintained,  that  the  object  for  which 
G^  sent  Jestu  Christ  into  the  ^vorld,  was,  to  promulgate  a  most  perfect 
law.  And  hence,  very  many  of  them  hold  it  unlawful,  to  resist  injuries^ 
to  bear  arms,  to  take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  punishments  on  malefactors, 
to-  oppose  the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers,  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry, 
and  the  like.  And  here  also  we  unexpectedly  meet  with  this  singularity, 
that  while  on  other  subjects  they  boldly  ofier  the  greatest  violence  to  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for  their  doe- 
irines ;  they  require,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  scriptures  relating  to 
the  l^e  and  to  morals,  should  be  understood  and  construed  in  the  most 
simple  and  literal  manner. 

§  19.  The  Racovian  Catechism^  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  only 
creed  of  the-  sect  and  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  their  religion,  contains 
only  the  popular  system  of  doctrine,  not  that  which  their  leaders  and 
doctors  hold  impressed  on  their  minds.  (40)  A  person  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  know  the  grounds  and  the  sources  from  which  the  simple  state- 
ments  of  the  Catechism  originated,  must  read  and  examine  the  works  of 
their  theologians.  Besides,  the  Catechism  omits  many  doctrines  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Socinians,  which  might  contribute  to  increase  the  odium 
under  which  the  sect  labours,  but  which  serve  to  lay  open  its  internal  char- 
acter and  state.  It  appecurs  therefore,  to  have  been  written  for  foreign, 
ers,  to  mitigate  their  indignation  against  the  sect,  rather  than  for  the  use 
of  Socinians  themselves. (41)  And  hence,  it  never  obtained  among  them 
the  authority  of  a  public  rule  of  faith ;  but  their  doctors  have  always  been 
at  full  liberty,  either  to  alter  it,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  By  what 
rules  the  church  is  to  be  governed,  and  in  what  manner  public  religious 
worship  is  to  be  celebrated,  their  doctors  have  not  taught  us  with  suffi. 
cient  clearness  and  uniformity.  But  in  most  things,  they  appear  disposed 
to  follow  the  customs  of  the  Prciutant8.(^2) 

(40)  Jo.  Andr.  Schmidt  baa  treated  ez-  tri  Jesa  Christi,  eaae  iUum  verum  Deom 

preasly,  on  the  authors  and  the  history  of  this  Israelis,  du:.   Afterwards  John  Crell  and  Jo. 

celebrated  book,  in  his  essay,  de  Catechesi  Schlichiing  revised  and  amended  it ;   and 

Racoviensi,  published  in  1707.     Add,  Jo.  after  their  death,  Andr.  Witsowatnuj  and 

Christ.  Kdeher's  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym-  SUgmatm  the  youn^r,  published  it  in  1666. 

bol.,  p.  666,  6lc.    The  very  learned  and  ve-  In  1680,  it  was  subjoined  toJOreirs  Etbica 

racious  Geo.  Lewi*  (Edcr^  not  long  since  Aristotelica,  as  an  Appendix,  in  order  to 

published  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  solid  procure  it  a  wider  circulation.    All  these 

(X>nruutiou  annexed;    Frankf.  and   Lipe.,  editions  were  in  4to.     In  the  year  1684, 

1739,  8vo.     [There  are  properly  ttoo  Raco-  there  was  an  edition  in  8vo,  still  more  com- 

vian  Catechinne,  a  laiaer  and  a  smaller,  j^ete,  as  it  contained  the  notes  of  Mtartin 

The  writer  of  the  smidler,  ¥raa  Valentine  Kuarus^  Benedict  WieeowUiue  the  younger 

Smaldue^  who  drew  it  op  in  German,  and  and  of  one  not  named. — Sehl.] 
first  published  it  in  1606.    It  is  entitled :        (41)  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 

DerUeineCatechismuszurUebungderKin-  that  they  presented  a  Latin  copy  of  it  to 

der  in  dem  Christlichen  Grottesdienst  in  Ra-  James  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  Ger- 

kow,  1606.    The  larger  was  likewise  pub-  man  copy  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 

Itshed  in  (^rman,  by  the  same  SmalauSf  [To  show  their  gratitude,  the  theologians  of 

m  1608 ;  but  Hieron.  MaseoroviuM  translated  Wittemberg  allowed  a  feeble  confutation  of 

it  into  Latin  in  1609, under  the  title:  Gate-  it  to  be  drawn  up  by  Frederic  Baldwm^ 

thesis  eeelesiarum,  quas  in  regno  Polonia,  which  waa  first  published  in  1619 ;   and 

magno  docatu  Litbuanie,  et  aliis  ad  istud  Jamu  I.  condenmed  the  book  to  the  flamea 

regnum  peitinentibua  provinciis,  afibmant  ^SeM."] 
neminem  alium,  pivter  patrem  Domini  not-       (43)  Thit  appears  from  Ftter  JforifgiiM 
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§  20.  Few  are  unapprized,  that  the  first  originators  of  the  Socinian 
scheme  possessed  fine  talents  and  much  erudition.  But  when  these  were 
dead  or  removed,  the  Umiarians  of  Poland  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
thirst  for  knowlec^e  and  intellectual  cultiyation,  and  not  to  have  required 
their  teachers  to  be  men  of  acumen  and  well  instructed  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  They  however  adopted  other  views,  after  they  obtained 
liberty  to  open  schools  at  Racow  and  Lublin,  and  when  they  had  dis- 
covered, that  their  cause  could  not  possibly  be  upheld  without  defenders 
and  vindicators  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Uieir  opposers.  Their  love  of 
learning  began  to  be  ardent,  from  about  the  time  that  Faustus  Socinus  un- 
dertook to  sustain  and  to  regulate  their  tottering  and  ill-arranged  church  ; 
and  not  a  few  persons,  eminent  for  their  learning  as  well  as  their  birth, 
were  to  be  found  among  them.  For  they  were  disposed  to  have  the 
study  of  eloquence  pursued,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature  taught 
to  the  young,  and  philosophy  expounded  to  select  individuals.  The  Raco- 
vians,  according  to  the  custom  of  ^e  age,  made  Aristotle  their  guide  in 
philosophy ;  as  appears  firom  John  CreWs  Ethica,  and  from  other  menu- 
ments  of  those  times. 

§  21.  At  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the  sect  declare,  in  numberless 
places  in  their  books,  that  both  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
m  explaining  and  in  demonstrating  the  truths  of  religion  in  general,  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  that  no  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  logic  :  which  rule,  if  the  inter- 

{)reters  and  doctors  in  the  highest  esteem  among  them  had  considered  as 
aid  down  for  themselves,  they  would  have  given  much  less  vexation  to 
their  opposers.  For  in  most  of  their  books,  exquisite  subtiity  and  art 
are  found,  combined  with  an  indescribable  amount  of  either  real  or  fic- 
titious simplicity.  They  are  most  acute,  and  seem  to  be  all  intellect, 
when  discussing  those  subjects  which  other  Christians  consider  as  lying 
beyond  man's  power  of  comprehension,  and  therefore  as  simply  to  be  be- 
lieved.  On  the  contrary,  all  their  sagacity  and  powers  of  reason  forsake 
them,  just  where  the  wisest  of  men  have  maintained,  that  free  scope 
should  be  given  to  reason  and  human  ingenuity.  Although  this  may  ap* 
pear  contradictory,  yet  it  all  flows  from  that  one  maxim  of  the  whole 
school,  that  whatever  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind, 
must  be  banished  from  Christian  theology. 

§  22.  The  Unitarians^  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the  society 
of  the  Reformed  in  Poland,  became  divided  into  parties ;  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  subjects  of  dispute  among  them,  were,  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  Christian  life  and  behaviour;  whether  infants  are  proper 
subjects  of  Christian  baptism ;  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person,  or  a  divine 
aUribute ;  and  some  other  subjects.  Among  these  parties,  two  continued 
longer  than  the  others,  and  showed  themselves  less  docile  and  manageable 
to  the  pacificators ;  namely,  the  Budncutn  and  Favorian  sects.  The  for- 
mer  had  for  its  founder  and  leader,  Simon  BudncBus ;  a  man  of  acuteness, 

or  Morskowsky^s  Politia  ecclesiastica,  quam  published  by  (Eder,  a  few  years  since,  ai 

volgo  Agenda  Tocant,  sive  forma  rcgiroinis  Nuremberg,  4to.     This  book  is  mentioned 

exterioris  ecclesianim  Christianarum  in  Po-  by  Christ.  Sand,  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar.,  p. 

Ionia,  qu»  unum  Deum  patrem,  per  iilium  142 ;  who  says,  it  was  written  for  the  use  of 

tjjua  unigenilum  in  Spiritu  sancto  confiten-  the  Belgic  churchet. 
tor;  in  3  Books,  composed  in  1642,  and 
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i^ho  perceiving  more  clearly  than  others,  whither  the  principles  of  LaSui 
Socinus  would  lead,  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  honoured 
with  our  prayers,  nor  with  any  other  kind  of  worship ;  and  in  order  more 
easily  to  support  this  error,  he  declared  that  Christ  was  conceived,  not  by 
virtue  of  any  divine  power,  but  in  the  way  that  all  other  men  are.  These 
tenets  indeed,  harmonize  very  well  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Socinian 
scheme ;  but  to  the  majority  they  appeared  intolerable  and  execrable.  Bud* 
ncauj  therefore,  who  had  many  disciples  in  Lithuania  and  Russian  Poland, 
was  deposed  from  his  ministerial  omce  in  1584,  and  with  his  adherentSy 
was  excommunicated.  But  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards  given  up  his 
opinion,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  sect.  (43) 

§  23.  Into  nearly  the  same  error  which  had  proved  disastrous  to  Bud- 
fuzus,  a  little  while  afler,  fell  Francis  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  and  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Transylvania ;  for  he  resolutely  denied, 
that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jesus  CkrisL 
Afler  Blandrata  and  also  Paustus  Socinus  himself  (who  had  been  sent 
for  into  Transylvania  fof  this  very  object  in  1573),  had  in  vain  employed 
all  the  resources  of  their  ingenuity  in  efforts  to  reclaim  Davides ;  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  Christopher  BathorauSy  threw  him  into  prison; 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  1579.(44)  Yet  his  sad  late  did 
not  end  the  controversy,  which  he  had  commenced.  For  Davides  left  be- 
hind  him  disciples  and  friends,  who  long  contended  strenuously  for  the  te- 
nets of  their  master,  and  who  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus,  and  to  his 
followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Among  them  the  following  were  most~ 
distinguished,  James  Palaologus  of  Chios,  who  was  burned  at  Rome  in 
1585 ;  Christian  Francken,  who  held  a  dispute  with  Socinus  himself ;  John 
Sammer,  rector  of  the  school  at  Clausenburg  ;(45)  and  some  others.  This 
sect  was  usually  called,  by  the  Socinian  writers,  the  sect  of  Semi-  Judau 
«cri.(46) 


(43)  See  ChrUtopk.  Sand's  Biblioth.  An- 
ti-Trinitar.,  p.  54,  55.  EpistoU  de  viu 
Wissowatii ;  ibid.,  p.  226.  RingeUaube  von 
den  Pohhuschen  Bibeln,  p.  144,  152,  d&c 
Moreover,  Samud  Crdl,  the  most  learned 
Socinian  of  qpr  age,  (in  the  Thesauma  Epia- 
tolar.  Crozianus,  tome  L,  p.  Ill),  ia  of  opin- 
ion, (bow  justly,  I  cannot  aay),  that  Adam 
Neuser  a  Gennan,  was  the  author  of  this  de- 
grading opinion  of  Christ. 

(44)  8andt  \oc.  cit.,  p.  55,  55.  .  Faustus 
Soemuf,  Opp.  omnia,  torn,  i.,  p.  353,  395, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  713,  771,  where  is  given  his  Dis- 
pate  with  FranctM  Daoide*,  Stan,  Luhienit* 
eiu9^  Historia  reformat.  Polonica,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  zi.,  p.  228. 

(45)  See,  respecting  these  persons,  Sand's 
Biblioth.,  p.  57,  58, 86.  The  dispute  of  So- 
dnus  with  Francken  on  this  subject,  is  in 
Sodnms'  Works,  torn,  ii.,  p.  767.  [Pala- 
slogus  waa  actually  of  the  race  of  the  Greek 
emperora,  who  bore  this  name.  At  Rome 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition ;  but 
he  escaped  by  flight.  In  (Germany  he  held 
Umaelf  for  a  Protesunt,  and  in  Poland  for  a 
Socinian.    They  made  him  their  rector  at 

voj..ni.— Hh 


Clausenburg.  But  aa  he  journeyed  through 
Moravia,  he  waa  aeized  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Maxtmilian,  and  transmitted  to  Rome. 
— Francken  waa  of  Gardxlegen,  and  a  na- 
tive Lutheran.  But  he  turned  Catholic,  and 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Afterwards  he 
revolted  to  the  Unitarians ;  and  was  made 
rector  first  of  Chmiehuzk  in  Poland,  and  then 
ofClausenbuij|.  As  the  Turkish  war  obliged 
him  to  go  to  Prague,  he  again  turned  Catho- 
lic. His  writings  are  mentioned  by  S^md^ 
loc.  cit. — Sommer  was  a  native  of  Pima  in 
Meissen,  and  went  to  Transylvania  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Blandrata. — Sekl.} 

(46)  Fauttus  Socinus  wrote  a  took,  ex- 
pressly, contra  Semi-Judaizantes ;  which  ia 
in  his  Opp.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  804.  Socinus  and 
hia  friends  did  not  expend  so  much  effort 
and  care  in  the  suf^ession  of  this  faction, 
because  they  supposed  it  very  pernicious  and 
hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  Socinus  himself  concedes,  that  the 
point  in  debate  was  of  no  ^at  consequence, 
when  he  declares,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation  that  a  person  ahould  pray  to  Christ, 
In  his  anawer  to  Wujeck,  (Opp.,  tom.  il,  p. 
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§  24.  Towards  the  FamomtnSf  the  Socinians  were  much  more  induU 
gent ;  for  they  were  not  excommunicated,  nor  required  to  abandon  the 
opinions  they  held,  but  only  to  conceal  them,  and  not  advance  them  in  their 
•ermon9.(47)  The  head  of  this  party  was  Stamslaus  Famovius  or  Fame* 
nus ;  who  was  induced  by  Feter  Gcnuius^  to  prefer  the  Arian  hypothesis 
before  the  Socinian  ;  and  who  maintained,  tluit  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  Christ  was  either  begotten  or  produced  out  of  nothing,  by  the 
supreme  God.  What  he  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  less  clear :  but  it 
is  Known,  that  he  forbid  his  followers  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (48)  When 
Famovius  separated  himself  from  the  other  UnUarians^  1568,  he  had  many 
adherents,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  influence  and  learning ;  among 
others,  Martin  Czeehovicius,  John  Niemaiovius^  Stanislaus  Wisnawius^  John 
FaJconius,  and  George  Schornann,  But  a  part  of  these  were  overcome,  by 
the  gentle  treatment  and  the  dexterous  reasoning  of  the  Socinians ;  and 
others  were  afterwards  discouraged  and  disheartened,  by  the  discreet  man. 
agements  of  Faustus  Sodnus.  At  last  the  party,  being  bereft  of  its  leader 
Famovius,  who  died  in  the  year  1615,  became  dispersed  and  extinct.(49) 


538,  &c.),  he  tajs :  But  if  any  one  is  pat' 
teased  of  to  great  faith,  that  he  dare  alwaya 
go  directly  to  God  mmaelf  and  does  not  need 
the  eontMation  wkieh  arises  from  the  invo- 
cation of  Christ  his  brother,  tempted  in  all 
things ;  such  a  one  is  not  obliged  to  pray  to 
Christ.{a)  Accordlnff  to  hii  judgment  there- 
fore, those  have  a  higher  degree  of  faith,  who 
mfflecting  Christ  pray  only  to  God  biinaelf. 
y/tij  then  80  severely  avenge  the  crime  of 
Davides,  who  wished  to  load  all  Christians 
directly  to  the  Father  1  Lubienitcius  also, 
in  his  Historia  reform.  Polonies,  lih.  iii., 
cap.  xi.,  p.  228,  not  obscurely  detracts  very 
much  firom  the  importance  of  this  controver- 
sy, when  he  writes,  that  in  Transylvania, 
{there  were  biUcws  raised  ra  a  teacup),  floc- 
tos  in  simpolo  exciutoe  esse.  From  which 
it  appears  manifest,  that  the  Socmians  made 
war  upon  Davides  and  his  adherents,  perhaps 

(a)  Qnod  si  quis  tanta  est  (Ids  prsdltiw,  vt  sd 
Dwun  ipftum  {Mrpeioo  recsia  ace«d«re  andsat,  neo 
eoMolatUme.  qate  es  CbriMi  ftatrts  sai  per  omnia 
tsDiatl  UivocstfcHie,  Inditsat,  lile  dm  op  "  "  *  ~' 
duMam  litvoost. 


solely  for  this  reason,  lest  by  tolerating  bit 
opinion,  the]r  ahould  inflame  Uie  enmity  of 
other  Christians  sgainst  themselves,  ^kicb 
they  already  felt  to  be  aufiiciently  ffreat; 
while  they  deemed  the  opinion,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, to  be  one  that  micht  be  tolerated. 

(47)  Epiatola  de  viu  Wissowatii,  p.  226. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Sana,  (Bib- 
lioth.  Anti-Trinilar.,  p.  87),  Erasmus  Jo^ 
hannis  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  Socinisn  congregation  at  Clausenborg, 
on  the  condition,  that  in  iiis  sermons  is 
should  advance  nothing  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  existed  before  Mary. 

(48)  Sandys  Biblioth.,  p.  62,  and  in  vari- 
oua  passages,  under  the  namea  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

(49)  We  omit  here  the  names  of  the  nuns 
distinzuished  Socinian  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury, because  a  large  nart  of  them  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  preceding  histon^. 
The  rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  Ssaiis 
Bibliotheoa. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

^  I.  The  Romish  Congregation  for  propaffatinff  the  Faith.---f  2.  Urban  VIII.  llie  Col- 
lege for  propagating  the  Faith.— ^  3.  French  Congregation!  of  this  kind. — ^  4.  Henot 
many  Missionaries ;  amoiig  whom,  the  Jesuits  are  distinffuished. — ^  5.  Yet  the  Jesuitt 
became  suspected.—^  6.  The  Plans  of  the  Jesuits  cause  Contention.—^  7.  Propagation 
of  Christianity  in  India.— 4  S*  The  Kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  Ac.— ^  9.  China. — 10. 
Progress  there. — ^  11.  The  Jesuits  accused. — 4  13.  The  principal  Accusation.  His- 
tory of  it. — ^  13.  Chinese  Controversy.  The  fint  Question. — ^  14.  The  second  Que»- 
tion. — 4  15.  Christianity  in  Japan. — ^  10.  Destroyed  and  overthrown. — ^  17.  ProtestanI 
Missions  in  Asia, — ^  18.  In  Africa. — ^  19,  20.  In  America.— 4  21.  The  Enemies  of 
Christianity  in  Ei^land. — ^  22.  Hobbes,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  dec— ^  23.  Vanini, 
Rugger,  Leszynski,  Knutzen. — f  24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza. — ^  25.  literature  and  Sci- 
ence cultivated  and  improved. — ^  26.  Mathematical  Science  especially.—^  27.  History. 
— ^  28.  Languages  and  Eloquence  studied. — ^  29.  The  Law  of  Nature. — ^  30.  Arie> 
totelian  and  Paracelsic  Philosophy.- 4  31.  Peter  Gassendi.— ^  32.  The  Cartesian  Phi- 
losophy.—^ 33.  Its  principal  Adversary,  Gassendi.— 4  34-  Two  Secte  of  Philosophers, 
the  Alathematical  and  MeUphysical. — y  35.  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  the  Meta- 
physical Philosophy. — ^  86.  Progress  of  the  Mathematical  Philosophy.-^  37.  Philoso- 
phers,  who-  were  not  of  these  Schools. 

1.  Th£  arduous  efforts,  commenced  by  the  Roman  pontifis  in  the  pre- 
.  Jing  century,  for  extending  the  Christian  church,  ana  thus  exalting  the 
glory  and  dominion  of  the  Romish  see,  were  in  this  century  placed  upon 
a  permanent  and  solid  basis ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  tottering  and 
ill  supported.  In  the  first  place,  Gregory  XV.  at  the  instigation  of  his 
chaplain  Namitu,  established  at  Rome  in  1622,  the  famous  Congregation 
for  propagating  ihe  faith  (Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,)  and  furnished 
it  with  very  extensive  revenues.  This  body,  which  consists  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  and  one  monk,  together  with  a  scribe,(l)  has  for  its 
object  the  support  and  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Urban  VIIL  and  after  him,  numerous  wealthy  individuals 
enriched  it  with  so  great  revenues,  that  it  is  able  to  make  almost  imlimited 

(1)  Such  b  the  number  of  members  in  this  de  Rome,  pt.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  279,  makes  it 

body,  as  stated  by  Greftory  XV.  in  his  bull  to  consist  of  eighteen  cardmals,  one  papal 

for  itt  establishment :  Bollarium  Romanum,  secretary,  one  apottolical  frotkonotary^  one 

torn,  iii.,  p.  472,  ed.  Loxemb.    Nor  is  a  referent  or  referendary,  and  one  of  the  m- 

laiger  number  mentioned  by  Urhan  Cerri ;  settore  and  scribes  of  [the  Inqumtion  or] 

But  present  de  TEelise  Romaine,  p.  259.  what  it  called  the  SMred  Office, 
But  J«.  A^fmon,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  coor 
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expenditures.  Hence  it  sends  out  numerous  missionaries  to  the  most  re- 
mote nations ;  publishes  books  of  various  kinds,  necessary  for  learning  for- 
eign and  some  of  them  barbarous  languages ;  causes  instructions  inChris. 
tianity;aDd  other  works  designed  to  enkindle  piety  or  confute  error,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  languages  and  appropriate  characters  of  the  several  na. 
tions ;  maintains  and  educates  a  vast  number  of  selected  youth,  designed 
for  missionaries ;  liberally  educates  and  supports  young  men,  who  are  annu. 
aUy  sent  to  Rome  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  become  instructors  of 
their  countrymen  on  their  return  home ;  takes  up  and  provides  for  persons, 
whose  constancy  in  professing  and  defending  the  Romish  religion  has 
drawn  on  them  banishment  or  other  calamities ;  and  plans  and  accom- 
plishes  various  objects,  ahnost  beyond  belief  to  those  not  acquainted  with 
their  afi^rs.  Devoted  to  its  use,  the  institution  has  a  very  splendid  and 
extensive  palace,  the  delightful  situation  of  which  gives  it  exquisite 
charms.(2) 

§  2,  To  this  institution,  Urban  YIII.  in  the  year  1627  a4ded  another, 
not  indeed  equally  magnificent,  yet  renowned  and  very  useful ;  namely  the 
College  or  Seminary  for  propagating  the  faith ;  in  which  young  men 
from  almost  all  nations,  were  educated  to  become  preachers  of  Christianity 
in  foreign  countries,  and  were  instructed  and  imbued  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  all  the  literature  and  learning  necessary  for  so  important  an  office.  The 
commencement  of  this  great  institution  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  John  Bap- 
Ust  Viles,  a  Spaniard  residing  at  Rome ;  who  for  this  object  presented  to 
the  pontiff  all  his  possessions  and  property,  including  his  very  elegant 
mansion.  Many  ooiers  afterwards  imitated  his  liberality,  and  to  this  day, 
imitate  it.  Urban  at  first  placed  this  college  under  the  care  and  authority 
of  three  canons  of  the  three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome :  but  since  the 
year  1641,  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation^  already  men. 
tioned  as  established  by  Gregory  XV.(3) 

§  3.  In  1663,  the  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  missions,  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  and  likewise  the  Parisian  Semma* 
ry  for  missions  to  foreign  nations,  was  founded  by  certain  French  bishops 
and  theologians,  in  which  men  might  be  educated  and  instructed,  in  order 

(2)  The  aothon  wbo  treat  of  this  Coogre-  scholaxthipe,  for  ^outb  from  foreign  Itndt. 

gition,  are  enumerated  by  Jo,  Alb.  Fahri-  Cardinal  Barhenidf  the  pope's  brother,  in 

evtu^  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  1637  and  1638,  added  Ihirty^one  more  schol- 

zxxiii.,  p.  666.    To  whom  may  be  added,  arahips;  for  Georgians,  Persians,  Nestoriana, 

Dorothms  Aseianusy  de  monti1)U8   pietatis  Jacobites,  Melchites,   C<K)t8,  Abyssinians 

eoclesie  Romans,  p.  633,  dec.,  where  there  and  Indians ;  and  in  de/ect  of  these,  for 

It  a  list  of  the  books  published  by  the  Con-  Armenians  firom  Poland,  Russia,  and  Con- 

gresation,  up  to  the  year  1667.     [The  an-  atantinople.    The  scholars  on  Barberim't 

nual  revenue  of  this  Congregation,  near  the  foundation,  were  to  pledge  themselves  to 

close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  about  become  misnonaries  among  their  own  coun- 

34,000  Romish  dollars.     Schroeekh,  Kir-  trymen,  or  to  go  wherever  the  Congregation 

chengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  toI.  iii.,  p.  de  propaganda  should  order  them. — Urban 

716. — TV.]  Cerri  was  secretary  to  the  Congregation  de 

(8)  Hippol.  Helyott  Histoire  des  Ordres  propaganda,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  the 

Monastiques  Religieux  et  Militaires,  tome  Present  State  of  the  Romish  Church  in  aU 

▼iii.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  78,  dtc.     Urban  Cerri^  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  use  of  Innocent 

Etit  present  de  TEgiise  Romaine,  p.  393,  XI.,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pw>t- 

6Lc.i  where  however  the  first  founder  is  er-  estants,  and  was  translated  and  published, 

roneously  called  Vivee.     [It  is  not  certain,  English  and   French,  in  the  year   1716. 

(hat  Vile*  rather  than  Ftoe«,  was  the  true  Schroeckk,  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 

name  of  the  foimder.-^Ie  established  ten  vol.  iii.,  p.  715,  Ac.— TV.] 
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10  become  preachers  of  Christianity  among  the  nations  estranged  from 
Christ.  From  this  Semmajy  go  forth,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  apas* 
toUe  vicars  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China,  the  bishops  of  Babylon 
and  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Persia,  and  other  missionaries  to  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  and  they  derive  their  support  from  the  ample  revenues  of  the 
Ccngregation  and  the  Semimtry.{4:)  But  the  Priests  for  foreign  tmssums(Si) 
and  their  pupils,  generally  have  much  contention  and  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits  and  their  missionaries.  For  they  are  displeased  with  the  method 
pursued  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  and  others ;  and 
moreover,  the  Jesuits  will  not  submit  to  the  conmiands  of  the  apostoUc  vi- 
cars and  bishops  appointed  by  the  Congregation,  as  required  by  the  pope  and 
by  the  Romish  College  for  propagating  the  faith.  Likewise  the  French 
Congr^ation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  instituted  by  Authenus  the  [titular]  bish* 
op  of  Bethlehem,  was  required  by  Urban  VUL,  in  the  year  1644,  to  ak 
ways  have  fit  men  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  the  nations  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianity, whenever  the  pontiff  or  the  Congregation  for  propagating  thefaiihj 
should  demand  their  services.(6)  The  otl^r  homes  of  less  note  establish- 
ed in  various  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  church,  and  the 
pains  taken  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  to  provide  a  supply  of 
missionaries,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  enumerate  and  describe. 

§  4.  From  these  colleges  and  societies  issued  those  swarms  of  mission- 
aries, who  travelled  over  the  whole  world  so  far  as  it  is  yet  discovered,  and 
from  among  the  most  ferocious  nations  gathered  congregations  that  were, 
if  not  in  reality,  yet  in  name  and  in  some  of  their  usages,  Christiait.  Among 
these  missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
Capuchins,  obtained  the  greatest  glory.  Yet  they  mutually  assail  and  ac- 
cuse each  other  publicly,  of  disregarding '  and  dishonouring  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  even  of  corrupting  his  holy  doctrines.  The  Jesuits  in  partic- 
ular are  the  most  spoken  against,  both  by  the  others  who  labour  wi^  them 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  enlarging  the  Saviour's  empire,  and  by  the  great 
body  of  their  own  church.  For  it  is  said,  that  they  instil  ihto  most  of  their 
IMt)8el3rtes,  not  the  pure  religion  which  Christ  taught,  but  a  lax  and  corrupt 
system  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  they  not  only  tolerate  or  wink  at  prac- 
tices and  opinions  that  are  superstitious  and  profane,  but  even  encourage 
them  among  -their  followers ;  that  they  amass  vast  riches,  by  traffic,  and 
by  other  unbecoming  arts  and  occupations;  that  they  are  eager  after 
worldly  honours,  and  court  the  fkvour  of  the  great  by  adulation  and  pres- 
ents ;  that  they  involve  themselves  needlessly  in  civil  afiairs,  and  in  the  in- 
trigues of  courts ;  that  they  frequently  excite  seditions  and  civil  wars  in 
nations ;  and  finally,  that  they  will  not  obey  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  vi- 
cars and  bishops  whom  he  sends  out.  If  one  calls  for  the  witnesses  to 
support  these  hieavy  charges,  he  finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  their  mul- 
titude and  their  splendour.  For  there  are  brought  forward,  illustrious  and 
very  grave  men  from  every  Catholic  country ;  and  among  them  are  many, 
on  whom  can  fall  no  suspicion  of  envy,  credulity,  or  ignorance ;  such  as 
cardinals,  members  of  the  Congregation  for  propagating  the  faith,  and—* 
what  cannot  be  surpassed — some  of  the  pontiffs  diemselves.     Nor  do  these 

(4)  See  particalarly,  the  Gallia  Christiana  (5)    They  are  generally  called,  by  the 

Benedictinor.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  1024,  &c.    Hel-  French:    messieurs    des  Missions  Itran- 

yot,  Histoire  dee  Orders,  tome  viii.,  cap.  gires. 

zii.,  p.  84,  &.C,  (6)  Hehfot,  loc.  cit,  cfap.  xiii.,  p.  87  100. 
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witoessefl  come  forward  unanned  for  the  contest ;  but  they  assail  the  doobu 
ing  with  the  very  facts  perpetrated  by  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  China, 
India,  Abyssinia,  and  Japan,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Romish  cau6e.(7) 

&  6.  Though  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  sagacity  and  cunning,  (fat 
which  they  are  said  to  be  pre-eminent),  in  order  to  silence  these  accusations, 
yet  they  could  not  prevent  their  being  heard  and  regarded  at  Rome. 
Among  many  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  this,  may  be  mentioned  es. 
pecially  the  following,  that  the  board  at  Home  which  controls  absolutely 
all  sacred  missions,  has  now  for  many  years  employed  the  Jesuits  more 
sparingly  and  more  cautiously,  than  formerly ;  and  that  on  great  and  try- 
ing occasions,  it  sets  a  higher  value  on  the  sobriety,  poverty,  and  patience 
of  even  the  Capuchins  and  Carmelites,  than  on  the  abundant  resources,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  courage  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  neither  this  board  nor  even 
the  pontifis,  are  able  to  correct  all  that  they  either  tacitly  or  openly  cen- 
sure in  the  Jesuits;  but  they  are  obliged,  however  much  against  their 
wishes,  to  tolerate  a  great  number  of  thmgs.  For  the  disciples  of  St.  ^• 
natius  have  acquired  in  various  ways  so  great  influence,  and  so  mudi 
wealth,  throughout  the  Romish  world,  that  they  dare  menace  even  the 
monarch  of  the  church ;  nor  can  they  without  hazard,  be  compelled  to  obey 
his  injunctions,  whenever  they  are  indisposed  to  submit.  This  most  pow- 
erful society  either  itself  dictates  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  court ;  or  if 
dictated  by  others,  it  either  with  impunity  refUses  to  obey  them,  or  by  its 
ingenuity  gives  them  such  an  interpretation  as  the  interests  of  the  Ignatian 
fraternity  demand.  At  least  common  fiune  so  states,  and  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  striking  facts ;  while  the  Jesuits  deny  the  charge. 

§  6.  The  cause  of  this  great  dissension  between  die  Jesuits  and  the  other 
Christian  missionaries,  is,  that  the  Jesuits  pursue  a  very  different  method 
in  converting  nations  to  Christianity,  from  that  pursued  by  their  colleagues 
and  associates.  The  Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that  people  deeply  su^  in 
superstition  should  be  approached  with  art  and  policy ;  and  that  they  are 
to  be  led,  by  a  bautious  and  careful  hand,  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  Hence, 
they  explain  and  interpret  the  received  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  pa- 
gans,—-as  for  instance,  the  precepts  of  Confuciue  in  China, — ^in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  seem  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  they  find  any  thing  in  their  religion  or  their  history, 
analogous  at  all  to  the  &ith  and  the  h^tory  of  Christians,  they  readily 
adduce  it  in  proof  of  the  harmony  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new. 
The  rites  and  usages  also,  which  the  nations  received  from  their  progeni- 
tors, unless  they  are  totally  opposite  to  the  Christian  rites,  they  tolerate ; 
and  either  changing  their  form  a  little,  or  referring  them  to  a  better  end 
than  before,  accommodate  them  to  Christianity.  Tne  natural  biases  and 
propensities  of  the  people,  they  treat  with  aU  the  indulgence  possible,  and 
carefully  avoid  whatever  is  opposed  to  them.  The  priests  and  men  of 
learning,  by  whom  the  populace  are  generally  led,  they  labour  in  all  poe- 
dble  ways,  and  even  by  pious  frauds,  to  secure  and  bring  over  to  their 
party.  They  court  the  favour  and  the  friendship  of  those  in  power,  by 
presents,  by  the  cultivation  of  various  arts,  mathematics,  medicine,  paint* 
ing,  &C.,  and  by  affording  them  counsel  and  aid  in  their  difficulties.  I 
might  specify  many  other  particulars.     Now  all  these,  their  colleagues 

(7)  A  great  amount  of  teitimony  it  col-  Compagnie  de  Jeana,  Utieeht,  1741,  8va 
leeted  by  the  aothor  oC  the  Hiatoire  de  la    thmghout  the  pie&ce. 
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and  associates  look  upon  as  artifices  and  tricks,  unworthy  of  ambassadors 
of  Christ ;  who,  they  think,  should  plead  the  cause  of  God  openly  and  in. 
genuously,  without  deception  and  cunning.  Hence  they  attack  superstition, 
and  every  thing  that  grows  out  of  it  or  tends  towards  it,  openly  and  avow- 
edly ;  do  not  spare  the  ancestors  or  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  pagans ; 
pay  no  attention  to  their  chiefs,  their  courts,  their  priests ;  state  the  mys. 
teries  of  Christianity  nakedly,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  hereditary 
religions  of  the  nations.  / 

§  7.  The  name  and  the  religion  of  Christians,  were  sounded  over  nearly 
all  Asia  in  this  century,  by  these  ministers  of  the  Romish  see.  We  begin 
with  India  ;  nearly  all  the  parts  of  which,  and  especialfy  those  formerly 
subject  to  the  Portuguese  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  received 
some  sparks  of  the  heavenly  light,  though  involved  in  much  obscurity,  by 
the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  of  some  Theatins  and  Augustinians. 
But  of  all  the  missions  that  were  undertaken  to  these  nations,  none  has 
been  more  noticed  and  talked  of,  than  that  to  Madura :  and  none  is  said 
to  have  produced  more  abundant  fruits,  quite  t6  the  present  times.  Moberi 
de  NobUiy  or  as  some  write  it  De  NohiUhuSy  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  com- 
menced this  mission,  reflecting  that  the  Indians  abhor  all  Europeans,  and 
on  the  other  hand  venerate  exclusively  the  race  of  Brahmins,  as  if  de* 
scended  from  the  gods,  and  that  they  will  listen  to  no  other  teachers ; 
feigned  himself  a  Brahmin,  come  from  a  distant  country ;  and  by  staining 
his  face,  and  adopting  that  very  austere  and  painful  mode  of  life  which « 
the  Sanianes  or  penitents  lead,  he  persuaded  the  credulous  people  to  believe 
him.  By  this  artifice,  he  first  brought  over  twelve  Brahmins  to  adopt  his 
discipline :  and  their  example  induced  a  great  multitude  to  follow  him  as 
their  master.  Afler  the  death  of  Robert,  this  singular  establishment  lay 
for  some  time  neglected.  (8)  But  aflerwards,  by  the  counsels  and  exertions 
of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  it  was  revived ;  ana  it  is  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent  time,  by  such  Jesuits  both  French  and  Portuguese  as  think  themselves 
able  to  submit  to  its  very  severe  rules.  These  fictitious  Brahmins,  who 
deny  themselves  to  be  Europeans  or  Franks,  (Pranghisy  as  the  Indians 
pronounce  it),  and  pretend  to  have  been  bom  in  the  northern  regions,  are 
said  to  be  at  Ae  head  of  a  community  almost  numberless,  and  one  which 
is  annually  increasing  by  large  accessions ;  nor  is  this  very  lncrcdlble.(9) 

(8)  Urban  Cerri,  Et&t  present  de  TEglise  sacred  font  was  not  unadvisedly  allowed  of. 
Romaine,  p.  178.  Persons  were  long  under  trial,  and  were  in- 

(9)  The  Jesuits  can  scarcely  find  words  structed  for  four  months,  in  order  to  their 
adequate,  when  they  would  either  extol  the  being  received :  and  those  received,  so  live, 
glory  and  the  effects  of  this  mission,  or  de-  that  they  appear  more  like  heavenly  angels, 
scribe  the  sufferings  and  labours  voluntarily  than  like  men ;  ils  vivent  comme  des  An- 
endared  by  the  missionaries.  See  the  Let-  m.  ^And  very  rarely  do  there  occur  among 
ires  curienses  et  ^ifiantes  Rentes  des  mis-  Uiem,'any  instances  of  such  sins  as  ment 
tions  ^rangdres,  tome  i.,  p.  9,  32,  46,  00,  eternal  death.  If  the  causes  of  this  extm- 
55.,  [ed.  1819,  tome  vi.,  p.  34,  6u:.]  Fa-  ordinary  sanctity  are  demanded,  the  Jesuits 
iher  Martin^  there  (p.  9)  [p.  24]  pronoun-  mention  two.  The  first  is,  the  lives  of  the 
ces  it  the  most  beoHiiful  and  most  perfect  missionaries ;  than  which  nothing  could  bt 
mUeion  that  ever  was ;  la  plus  belle  qui  soit  more  austere  and  more  revolting  to  human 
au  monde.  Each  of  the  missionaries  is  nature ;  (p.  16)  fp.  27]  la  vie  des  Mission- 
said  to  have  baptized  at  least  a  thousand  aires  ne  scauroit  6tre  plus  austdre  ni  plus 
persons  annually;  (p.  11)  [p.  25].  Le  affireuse  sekui  la  nature.  See  also  tome 
moins  que  chaque  Missionaire  en  baptise  zii.,  p.  206 ;  tome  zr.,  p.  211,  dtc.  Thflw 
par  an,  est  mille.  Yet,  if  eredit  is  to  be  neither  allow  themselve*  the  use  of  bretd, 
given  to  him,  (p.  12)  [p.  26],  accees  to  the  nor  wine,  nor  flesh,  nor  fith»  but  live  upon 
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But  what  is  reported  of  the  immeDse  hardships  and  sufierings  they  endure 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is,  by  many,  thought  to  admit  some  doubt.  For  it  is 
said,  they  practise  deception,  and  torture  themselves  variously  in  public,  but 
in  private,  regale  themselves  with  wine,  flesht  and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
§  6.  The  ^uits  were  the  first  who  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Siamy  Tonquin^  and  Cochin  China;  Alexander  of 
Bhodes  being  leader  of  the  enterprise.  (10)    And  vast  numbers  in  those 


water  and  pulse,  of  the  most  insipid  kinds, 
and  without  condiments.  Their  dress  and 
other  things  correspond  with  their  diet. 
The  other  reason  assi^ed,  is,  that  these 
new  Christians  live  entirely  separated  from 
Europeans;  who  are  said,  (p.  16,  17),  by 
their  licentiousness  and  corrupt  morals,  to 
contaminate  all  Christian  converts  from 
•mon^  the  Indians.  See  also  what  is  said 
in  various  places  in  these  Lettres,  concern- 
ing this  mission  to  Madura ;  e.  g.,  tome  ii., 
p.  1,  &c. ;  tome  iii.,  p.  317 ;  tome  v.,  p.  2 ; 
tome  vi.,  p.  119,  6lc.  ;  tome  ix  ,  p.  126,  and 
elsewhere. — Madura  is  a  kingdom  situated 
•in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  this 
side  the  Ganffes.  An  accurate  geographical 
map  of  all  the  countries  embraced  m  the 
mission  to  Madura,  was  published  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  Lettres  curieuscs  et  ^difiantes 
des  Missions,  tome  xv.,  p.  60,  &<:.,  [tome 
vii.,  p.  321,  ed.  Lyons,  1819.  There  is  also 
a  map  of  all  Hindostan,  in  tome  viii.,  p.  239» 
— Tr.]  The  French  Jesuits  established  a 
mission,  after  the  model  of  this,  in  the  In- 
dian kingdom  of  the  Camatic,  and  its  vi- 
cinity. See  Lettres  ^ifiantes,  tome  v.,  p.  3, 
240.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  other 
Jesuits  projected  a  similar  mission  in  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Maravia^  [or  Ma- 
rawas].  See  Lettres  Mifiantes,  tome  ii ,  p. 
I ;  tomo  z.,  p.  79.  But  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves admit,  (Lettres  6dif.,  tome  vi.,  p.  3, 
15, 66, 107, 6Lc.)t  that  their  mission  was  more 
successful  in  the  kingdom  of  Maravia^  than 
in  that  of  the  Camatic.  Perhaps  the  French 
Jesuits,  who  founded  the  Camatic  mission, 
were  unable  so  perfectly  and  patiently  to 
follow  that  severe  and  psinful  mode  of  liv- 
ing, which  this  plan  required,  as  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  Jesuits  were.  Recently, 
Benedict  XIV.  who  does  not  approve  of  this 
crafty  method  of  the  Jesuits  in  converting 
nations,  by  a  mandate  issued  A.D.  1744, 
has  prostrated  all  these  once  most  celebra- 
ted missions.  This  pontiff  would  have  no 
wiles  and  tricks  employed  in  the  important 
work  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  church. 
See  NorberCs  Memoires  Historioues  pour 
les  Missions  Orientales,  tome  i.  and  iv.  The 
•ntire  history  of  these  missions,  toother 
with  a  copy  of  BtnedieCs  decree,  is  in  Thorn. 
Mar.  Mammachu^^  Origines  et  Antiquit. 
Christiana,  torn.  iL,  p,  !M5,  ^c. — [Robtrt 


de  NohUi  was  bom  of  hish  parentage  at 
Rome,  in  1577 ;  became  a  Jesuit,  at  the  age 
of  twenty ;  studied  philosophy  at  Naples, 
and  theolosy  at  Rome.  In  the  year  1606, 
he  obtained  leave  to  go  as  a  missiimary  to 
the  Indies,  and  was  made  an  assistant  to  the 
Jesuit,  Gonsalvo  FemandeSf  who  by  ten 
years  labour  among  the  Indians  had  only 
been  able  to  baptize  a  few  nativee  who  were 
at  the  point  of  qeath.  Robert  early  perceiv- 
ing, that  the  Indian  ideas  of  caste  formed  a 
great  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  and  pre- 
vented all  success  amonff  the  higher  castes ; 
determined  to  convert  Siis  insurmountable 
obstacle  into  a  successful  engine.  Having 
obtained  the  approbation  of  ms  plan  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cranganore,  he  assumed  the 
habits  and  the  garb  of  a  Brahmin,  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  cell,  avoided  society,  learned 
well  the  Tamul  and  the  Sanscrit  lan^agee, 
and  studied  the  sacred  boots  of  the  Hind(K»e ; 
and  then  came  forth,  avowing  himself  a  for- 
eign Brahmin,  and  a  reformer  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Brahminic  religion.  All  ad- 
mired his  eloquence  and  his  UBaming.  He 
first  gained  one  Brahmin  to  his  Christian 
Brahminism ;  and  then  others,  till  the  num- 
ber amounted  to  seventy.  These  suffered 
some  opposition  from  the  other  Brahmins : 
but  RoberVt  chief  tlifficulty  was  from  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholics  to  his  whole  plan. 
1  he  case  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  there 
warmly  debated :  and  it  was  not  without 
difBculty,  that  Robert  was  permitted  to  go 
on  in  his  begun  course.  Tet  he  continued 
his  labours  nearly  half  a  centuiy,  and  then 
died  at  Meliapore,  in  1 656.  After  his  death, 
his  semi* Christian  community  declined  for  a 
time;  but  it  was  revived  again  by  other 
Jesuits ;  and  so  enlarged,  t£it  in  1699  it 
was  said  to  embrace  more  than  150,000 
members.  (I<ettr.  Edif.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  25,  ed. 
1819.)  After  the  whole  plan  was  condemn- 
ed however,  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744,  the 
community  rapidly  declined ;  and  soon  be- 
came extinct.  See  Sekroeckk's  Kirchen- 
gesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  707, 
&c.,  and  vol.  vii.,  p.  36,  &c.— Tr.] 

(10)  See  the  various  writings  and  espe-. 
cially  the  Journal  of  Alexandtr  de  Rhodes 
a  man  not  lacking  in  genius  and  discernment 
published  at  Paris,  1666  and  1682,  4u> 
[See  Relaxione  de'  felici  aucceasi  della  S. 
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nations,  are  said  to  have  eagerly  embraced  it.  Influenced  by  this  good 
news,  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1658,  thought  it  advisable  to  place  some 
bishops  over  this  new  church ;  and  therefore  ordered  certain  French 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  Missions^  to  repair  thither 
clothed  with  authority  from  him.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  su* 
periors,  and  scarcely  any  equals,  treated  those  pious  and  good  men  with 
very  great  contumely  and  abuse,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter 
into  their  harve8t.(ll)  Hence  arose  in  the  court  of  Rome,  a  protracted 
contest ;  the  issue  of  which  plainly  showed,  that  the  Jesuits  would  easily 
resort  to  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend  and  confirm  their  power, 
but  treated  it  with  contempt,  when  it  opposed  their  interests  and  emolu- 
ments. Subsequently  the  French  king  Lewis  XIV.  sent  a  splendid  em. 
bassy  in  the  year  1684,  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  prime  minister  at  that 
time  was  a  Greek  Christian  named  Constantius,  a  crafty  and  ambitious 
man,  soliciting  that  monarch  to  pay  homage  to  our  Saviour.  The  embas- 
sy was  accompanied  by  many  priests  and  Jesuits,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral  well  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  wMch  the  king  had  some 
taste.  These  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  to  abandon  the  superstition 
of  their  fathers ;  but  all  their  efforts  to  convert  the  king  and  chiefs,  were 
in  vain.  And  all  hopes  of  adding  the  Siamese  to  the  Christian  church, 
soon  became  extinct,  together  with  the  king  and  his  favourite  ConstanUus^ 
who  had  invited  the  French  into  the  country  and  wished  by  their  means  to 
establish  his  own  power.  For  in  a  sedition  raised  in  1688,  some  of  the 
princes  put  them  lK)th  to  death  :(12)  whereupon  the  French  were  obliged 
to  return  home. 


Fede  predicata  da'  PP.  della  Compagnia  di 
Giesa  nel  Regno  del  Tunchino;  Rome, 
1640,  4to.  His  Catechismus  Latino-Tunchi- 
tiensis,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  books ;  as  also 
his  Grammat.  ling.  Annamiticie,  the  vemac- 
nlar  language  of  Tonquin.  Alexander  went 
to  that  country  in  1627  ;  and  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  converted  more  than  5000  per- 
sons ;  among  whom  he  fonned  some  to  be 
•o  good  converts,  that  in  the  year  1634,  it 
was  estimated,  there  were  more  than  30,000 
Christians  in  Ton^nin.  From  Macao,  he 
entered  upon  a  mission  in  Cochin-China ; 
but,  after  he  had  converted  numbers,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  bsnished  the  country.  The 
mission,  however^  was  afterwards  prosecuted 
by  other  fathers.  See  Relation  de  tout  ce, 
qui  se  passa  i  la  Cochinchine,  Paris,  1652, 
8vo.  Ckristof.  BorrOj  Relazione  della  nuo- 
Ta  Missione  de  PP.  della  Compagnia  di 
Qiesu  nel  regno  de  Cocincina ;  Rome,  1631, 
8to,  and,  Delle  Missioni  de'  Padri  della 
Compagnia  di  Giesu  nel  regno  del  Tunchi- 
na ;  Rome,  1663,  4to.— iScA/.] 

(11)  There  were  Tarious  pamphlets  pub- 
fished  at  Paris,  in  1666,  1674,  and  1681,  in 
4to,  in  which  these  French  missionaries, 
whom  the  Jesuits  refused  to  admit  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  enlightening  idolaters,  eloquent- 
ly described  their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs. 
The  most  accurate  and  full,  is  the  account 

Vol.  IIL— 1 1 


given  by  Francis  PalltL,  whom  the  pope  had 
made  bishop  of  Heliopolis ;  printed  in  French, 
Paris,  1688,  8vo.  The  subject  is  also  ex- 
pressly taken  up  in  the  Gallia  Christiana  of 
the  Benedictines,  torn.  vii..  p.  1027.  A 
concise  history  of  the  affair,  is  given  by  Ur- 
ban Cerrif  Et&t  present  de  PEgUse  Romaine, 
p.  199,  dec,  who,  though  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda,  fide,  ih- 
veighs  with  great  severity  against  the  frauds, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  lust  of  domination  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  laments,  that  his  Congregation 
had  not  the  power  requisite  to  restrain  that 
arrogant  sect.  At  the  close  of  his  narrative, 
he  remarks  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  state 
all  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Jesuits  in 
this  controversy ;  because  the  pontiff  order- 
ed them  kept  out  of  sight.  Vdtre  Saintet^ 
k  ordonn^,  qu'elles  deraeurassent  sous  le 
secret.  See  also,  Hipp.  HelyoVt  Histoire 
des  Ordres  Monastiques,  tome  viil,  cap.  zii., 
p.  84,  &c. 

(12)  An  account  of  this  mission  and  its 
proceedings,  has  been  given  by  Tachard, 
Chaumonty  La  Loubere,  and  others.  Among 
these,  the  preference  is  due  tD  Loubere,  who 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  genius.  [His 
work  is  entitled :  Du  Royaume  de  Siam, 
par  Mr.  de  la  Loubcre,  Envoy6  extraordinaire 
du  Roy  auprds  du  Roy  de  Siam,  en  1687  et 
1688,  2  vols.  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1691.     It  is 
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§  9.  China^  the  largest  and  most  opulent  of  all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  was 
nsited  by  great  numbers  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Capuchins, 
and  others,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  All  these,  though  disagreeii^  in  other 
things,  unite  in  proclaiming  the  astonishing  success  of  their  labours.  Butf 
the  Jesuits  justly  claim  the  chief  honour  of  surmounting  the  obstacles,  that 
opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  that  discerning  and  proud  na- 
lion  so  tenacious  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  For  cuscoverinc,  that 
the  Chinese  who  are  naturally  perspicacious  and  eager  after  knowledge* 
were  very  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  of  the  mathematics, 
the  Jesuits  sent  among  them  men  who  were  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  discreet  in  managing  afiairs,  but  likewise  profoundly 
versed  in  learning  and  the  abstruse  sciences.  Some  of  these,  by  their  ad- 
dress,  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and  their  skill  in  busmess,  soon  ac- 
auired  such  influence,  that  high  honours  and  offices  were  conferred  on 
them  by  the  emperor ;  and  they  were  employed  in  afiairs  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  court  itself.  And  supported  by  such  patrons,  other 
teachers  of  humbler  rank  and  talents  were  able,  without  much  difficiUty, 


cbieHj  occupied  with  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  the  transactions  of  the  emhassy. 
Father  Tackard's  book  is  entitled :  Voyages 
de  Siam  dea  Peres  Jesuites  enroyfis  par  le 
Roy,  arec  leurs  observations,  Paris,  1686, 
4to,  and  Amsterdam,  1699,  12mo.  Second 
Voyage  au  Royaume  de  Siam,  Paris,  1689, 
4to,  and  Amsterd.,  1699,  ISmo.  How  for 
such  Jesuitical  accounts  desenre  credit,  the 
world  aU'eady  knows.  Here  belongs  a)eo : 
Relation  de  TAmbassade  de  Mr.  de  Chaa- 
mont  ik  la  Cour  du  Roy  de  Siam,  avec  ce 
qui  s*est  pass^  du  plus  remarquable  durant 
son  Voyage,  Paris,  1686,  12mo,  which  was 
Ibllowea  by :  Journal,  ou  Suite  du  Voyaxjfe 
de  Siam,  par  Mr.  TAbb^  de  Choisy,  (who 
accompanied  Mr.  ChaviTumt)^  Amsterdam, 
1687,  12mo  The  unhappy  chanse  which 
afterwards  took  place  in  Siam,  to  tne  disad- 
▼antage  of  the  French,  is  described  by  Far- 
ra,  a  French  officer  who  was  an  eyewitness, 
m  his  Relation  des  Revolutions  arriv^  k 
Siam  dans  Tannic  1678,  Amsterdam,  1691, 
12mo :  and  by  Father  d^Orkam^  in  his  His- 
toire  de  Mr.  Constance,  primier  Ministre 
du  Roy  do  Siam,  et  de  la  demiere  Revolu- 
tion, Paria,  1692,  12mo.— ScA/.  The  pol- 
itic Coiutanliu9t  who  had  himself  been  in 
France,  hoped  to  derive  some  advantages 
from  a  French  alliance ;  and  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries united  with  him  in  representing  the 
king  as  much  inclined  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity. But  when  Chaumont^  the  French 
ambassador  arrived,  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Jesuit  Tachard),  the  king  of  Siam  told  the 
ambassador,  **  that  it  was  no  light  matter,  to 
change  a  nation's  religion,  after  it  had  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  2200  years :  and  that 
lie  ivondsred  the  king  of  France  should  in- 


terest himself  so  much,  in  s  matter  that  did 
not  concern  Attn,  but  God  onlv ;  and  one  too, 
which  God  himself  seempd  to  leave  very  much 
to  the  free  choice  of  men.  Could  not  God. 
(said  he),  who  save  to  all  men  similar  bodies 
and  similar  souls,  have  given  them  also  simi- 
lar views  of  religion,  if  he  had  seen  fit !  A  iid 
as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is  presumable,  that 
he  takes  plessure  in  being  worshipped  in  so 
many  dinerent  ways."  He,  however,  al- 
lowed Christianity  to  be  preached  in  his 
realm.  The  French  court,  not  less  solicitous 
probably  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  country, 
than  to  change  its  rcliffion,  sent  a  second 
embassy  in  1688,  under  i^  la  Loubtre; 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  large  militaiy 
force.  The  French  were  now  in  poesession 
of  the  port  of  Meoui  and  the  castfe  of  Ban- 
cop,  WDich  were  leys  to  the  country ;  and 
ConMtttntiuM  himself  began  to  be  alarmed. 
But  the  same  ^ear,  the  nobles  conspired 
against  this  minister  and  slew  him ;  and  in 
the  tumult,  the  king  himself  lost  his  life. 
This  revolution  changed  the  whole  ^ce  of 
things ;  apd  the  French  were  obliged  to  quit 
the  countiT.  Yet  probably  some  priests  re- 
mained behind ;  for  the  very  next  year,  it  i^ 
said,  some  thousands  of  Siamese  were  bap- 
tized. At  least,  it  is.  certain  Christianity 
was  not  eiterminated  :  for  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  Urhan  Cerri  states,  that  an 
apostolical  vicar  was  residing  in  the  capitol, 
had  a  church  there,  and  a  seminary  in  which 
he  educated  natives  for  the  priesthood  ;  and 
that  some  of  the  j^^at  men  of  the  court  were 
professed  Christians.  See  Schroeckht  Kfr- 
chengesch.  scit  dcr  Reformation,  vol.  vil, 
p.  54.  dec,  who  refers  to  the  authore  abov«» 
mentioned. — Tr.  j 
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to  collect  disciples  of  every  rank,  sex  and  age,  in  all  the  provinces  of  this 
vast  empire. 

§  10.  This  prosperity  was  checked  in  some  measure,  when  JCtm-CiUy 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Mongol  race,  died,  and  left  his  son  a  minor.  For 
the  chief  nobles,  to  whose  care  and  instruction  the  heir  of  the  empire  was 
committed,  having  long  viewed  Christianity  with  strong  aversion,  abused 
their  power  to  prostrate  both  it  and  its  friends,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
whom  they  stripped  of  all  their  advantages,  their  fortunes,  and  their  privi- 
i^;es,  and  persecuted  with  great  cruelty.  The  first  man  among  the  Jesu. 
Its,  John  Adam  Schallj  venerable  not  only  for  the  high  office  he  sustained 
in  the  court,  but  also  for  his  ago  and  his  extensive  learning,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to  death :  while  the  others  were  banish- 
ed the  country.  This  was  in  the  year  1664.  But  in  the  year  1669,  when 
Cham-Hi  took  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  prostrate  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  only  restored,  but  in  process  of  time  so  advanced  and  exalt- 
ed, that  the  Jesuits  commonly  reckon  this  the  commencement  of  the  gold- 
en  age  of  the  Qiristians  in  China.  For  the  emperor,  who  possessed  very 
great  talents  and  ffenius,  and  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
improvements,(18}  first  recalled  the  Jesuits  to  court,  and  restored  them  to 
their  former  rank ;  and  then  sent  for  others  of  the  same  family  from  Eu- 
rope, especially  such  as  were  skilfiil  in  the  different  arts  and  sciences. 
Some  of  these  he  placed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  employed 
in  civil  transactions  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Frenchmen,  he  received  to  personal  intimacy,  and  made  them  his 
own  teachers  in  various  things,  especially  in  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics. It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Jesuits  when  thus  exalted,  to  obtain 
many  friends  and  supporters  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide  protection  for 
its  preachers.  And  hence,  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of  J^urope  and 
Asia,  many  labourers  entered  into  this  harvest ;  and  an  immense  number 
of  people,  with  but  little  difficulty,  were  brought  to  profess  Christianity. 
The  religion  of  Christ  seemed  quite  triumphant  in  China,  when  in  the  year 
1692,  th^  emperor  who  was  so  extremely  partial  to  the  Jesuits,  published 
that  fiimous  law,  in  which  he  denied  that  the  Christian  religion  was  injuri- 
ous  to  the  state,  as  its  opposers  had  contended,  and  gave  all  his  subjects 
full  liberty  to  embrace  it :  nay  more,  he  erected  a  splendid  temple  for  the 
Jesuits  in  1700,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  palace.(14) 

(13)  See  Joack.  BotiweCs  Icon  reffit  Mon«  books ;  of  which,  the  most  ea^y  to  be  pio- 
archa  Sinarum ;  which  Godfr,  Wul.  Leih-  cored  it,  Joseph  Suarez  de  libertate  reli- 
nitz  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  gionem  Christisnam  apod  Sinas  propagandi 
the  eecood  part  of  his  Novissima  Sinica,  narrstio;  published  by  Leibnitz^  1698,  in 
1609,  8n>.  Add  Jo.  Baipt.  du  HaUe's  De-  the  first  part  of-  his  Novissima  Sinica.  Most 
•eriptkm  de  la  Chine ;  and  the  LtUrts  of  of  the  otners  are  enumerated  by  Jo,  Alb.  Pa- 
the  Jesoits  respecting  their  missions;  in  Inicms^  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  eioriena^ 
which  they  here  and  Uiere  extol  the  virtues  cap.  xxxix.,  p.  663,  dec.  See  also  my  Ee- 
of  this  emperor,  whom  all  admit  to  have  been  cleaiastical  History  of  Chma,  written  in  Ger- 
•  great  man.  man,  and  published  both  in  a  separate  work, 

(14)  A  concise,  but  neat  account  of  all  and  as  a  Preface  to  the  German  trarwlatioo 
these  events,  is  ffiven  by  Jo.  Bapt.  du  HaUU^  of  Du  Holders  work.  [**  This  History  was 
Description  de  la  Chine,  torn,  iii.,  p.  128,  translated  into  Engliah,  and  published  in  the 
iLc,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Fon/oney,  Lettree  year  1750,  with  tne  title :  Authentic  Me- 
4difiantes  et  curieusee,  torn,  viii.,  p.  176,  rooirs  of  the  ChrisUaii  dnuch  in  China."- 
Ac.,  [ed.  Lyons.  1819,  tome  ix.,  p  434,  dec.  MmeL] 

— TV.]     A  more  fuU  account  it  in  Yiriout 
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§  11.  That  the  Jesuits  actually  did  and  accomplished  all  that  is  above 
stated,  is  not  denied  even  by  their  worst  enemies :  but  whether  their  mode 
of  proceeding  was  regular  and  right,  or  such  as  the  nature  and  digni^  of 
the  Christian  religion  demanded,  was  lon^  contested,  and  still  is  so,  with 
great  acrimony*  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  (and  they  are  both  nu- 
merous and  very  bitter,  especially  among  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jansen- 
ists),  strenuously  maintain,  that  they  purchased  this  success  at  the  expense 
of  committing  ofiences  and  crimes  of  a  detestable  character.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  charged  with  putting  a  very  faulty  construction  upon  the 
old  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  persuading  the  emperor  and  his  nobles, 
that  there  was  very  little  if  any  difference  between  the  ancient  and  original 
religion  of  China,  or  the  precepts  of  Confucius  the  great  philosopher  and 
lawgiver  of  that  nation,  and  the  religion  of  Christ :  and  to  this  execrable 
misrepresentation,  it  is  said,  they  added  others  of  less  moment ;  in  particu- 
lar  they  led  the  Chinese,  (who  overrate  every  thing  ancient,  and  undervalue 
what  is  new),  to  believe  that  many  ages  ago,  the  Chinese  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  Christ  and  had  paid  him  worship  :  and  that  to  these  false 
representations  must  be  attributed  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  emper- 
or towards  Christianity,  and  the  transition  of  the  leading  men  to  the  side 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  charged  with  being  utterly  re- 
jnutiless  of  the  duties  and  the  virtues  which  become  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
For  they  not  only  accepted,  but  eagerly  sought  after  honours  and  civil  of- 
fices :  and  elated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor,  their  whole,  life  was 
contaminated  by  the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  the  luxury  of  their  tables, 
the  multitude  of  their  servants,  and  the  splendour  of  their  palaces ;  and 
that  they  devoted  themselves  not  so  much  to  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  as  to  teaching  human  science,  especially  the  mathematics ; 
and  that  they  even  took  charge  of  military  a£^rs,  and  commanded  in  the 
field  of  battle.  And  lastly,  Jesuits  of  inferior  rank,  are  represented  as  en* 
gaging  with  eagerness  in  usurious  speculations,  in  merchandise,  and  in 
ot^r  arts,  by  which  wealth  and  worldly  distinction  are  acquired,  to  the 
immense  disgrace  of  their  profession.  Some  of  thesa^  charges,  the  Jesuits 
admit  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  labour  to  extenuate  :  but  the  first  and 
the  last,  they  contend,  are  sheer  fabrications  of  their  enemies.  And  doubt- 
Jess,  those  who  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  will  be 
willing  to  admit,  that  envy  and  ill  will  have  had  some  share  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

§  12.  The  principal  charge  against  the  Jesuits  in  China,  is,  that  they 
confoimd  light  and  darkness ;  or  that  the  more  easily  to  overcome  the  scru- 
ples of  the  Chinese,  they  mix  the  superstitions  of  China  with  Christianity, 
and  allow  their  disciples  to  follow  the  profane  customs  and  the  impious 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  The  Jesuit  Matthew  Bicci^  the  father  of  the  Chi- 
nese church,  supposed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  rites  which  were  en- 
joined by  the  Chinese  laws,  might  suitably  be  observed  by  the  converts  to  * 
Christianity ;  for  they  originated,  he  said,  not  from  religious  considera- 
tions  but  from  state  policy,  or  were  civil  and  not  religious  ceremonies ; 
nor  were  they  viewed  in  any  other  light,  except  perhaps  by  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  peop]e.(16)  A  contrary  opinion  was  embraced,  not  only  by 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  who  were  asefociated  with  tlie  Jesuits  in 

116)  See  Mammachiust  Originee  et  Antiquit.  Chriatians,  torn,  ii.,  p.  378,  Ac 
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cbe  missioD,  but  also  by  very  learned  men  among  the  Jesuits  themselres 
both  in  China  and  Japan ;  one  of  whom,  Nicholas  Lomhardf  stated  the 
grounds  of  his  dissent  in  writing.(16)  This  controversy  having  been  long 
agitated  in  private,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  year 
1645 ;  and  since  that  period,  it  has  greatly  disturbed  the  whole  Romish 
church.  JsinocetU  X.  in  the  year  just  named,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  condemned  the  indulgence  allowed  by  the  Jesuits  to  the 
Chinese.  But  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,^  nullified  this  decision  in  efiect,  though  not  in  express  terms  ;  and 
declared,  that  certain  rites  to  which  the  Chinese  were  attached,  might  be 
observed  by  Christians.  The  Dominicans  renewed  their  complaints  in 
the  years  1661  and  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  X«,  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  foiled  by  the  power  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1684,  this  fatal 
conf^versy  was  renewed  in  China,  where  it  had  been  at  rest  for  several 
years,  and  was  prosecuted  with  greater  warmth  than  before.  Victory 
seemed  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Dominicans,  when  Charles  Maigrotf 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  the  pontiff  had  constituted  his  vicar  in 
the  province  of  Fohi,  and  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Conon,  by  a  pub- 
lie  decree  in  the  year  1693,  decided  that  the  opinions  and  regulations  of 
(he  Jesuits  were  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the 
pontiff,  to  whose  authority  [and  sanction]  Maigrat  had  subjected  his  decree, 
would  not  decide  either  way  on  any  part  of  it,  until  the  whole  cause  should 
have  a  legal  investigation.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1699  he  appointed  a 
board  of  special  judges,  or  a  Congregation  as  the  Romish  court  terms  it, 
to  give  this  angry  contest  a  thorough  examination.  As  soon  as  this  reso- 
lution of  the  pontiff  was  made  known,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Romish  church  and  particularly  in  France,  took  the  field ;  and  in  various 
pamphlets,  they  assailed  the  character  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  most  vehement  manner.  Nor  were  the  Jesuits  wanting  in  effort  on 
their  part.  (17)  The  termination  of  this  conflict,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  next  century. 

§  13.  This  controversy,  which  has  called  forth  the  talents  of  so  many 
men  of  the  finest  genius,  if  we  separate  from  it  some  minor  questions,  and 
such  as  relate  rather  to  the  Jesuits  themselves  than  to  the  subject  in  debate, 
may  be  all  embraced  under  two  heads.  (I.)  The  Chinese  call  the  supreme 
god  whom  they  worship,  Tibic,  and  Shang-ti  ;  that  is,  in  their  language, 
^eaoen*  And  the  Jesuits  transferred  this  name  to  the  God  of  Christians : 
whence  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  chief  Grod  of  the  Chinese  and  the  infinitely  perfect  God  of  the 
Christians;  or,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  same  ideas  of  their  Tibn  or  heaven 
as  the  Christians  have  of  God.    But  this  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  deny. 

(18)  See   Christ,  KorthoWs  Preface  to  tome,  iii.,  p.  142,  &c.    The  other  wiitera, 

the  second  Tolume  of  Leibnitz*8  Epistles,  who  are  quite  numerous,  are  mentioned  l:^ 

4  vi,  p.  18,  6u:.,  who  has  subjoined  to  this  Jo.  Alb.  Fahrieius,  Iaix  EvangelU  toti  oihi 

vtliUDe,  the  tracts  of  Nich.  Lombard  and  exoriene,  csp.xzxix.,p-665,  d^.    Add  Vol" 

AsUmft^  i€  SL  Maria  against  the  Jesuits,  totre,  Steele  du  Louis  XIV.,  tome  ii,  p.  818, 

with  the  remarks  of  Leibnitz.    There  is  &,c.    But  especially  worth  reading,  is  the 

also,  in  this  work,  (p.  413),  a  long  disserta-  inffenious  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  and  himself 

Cioo  of  Leibnitz  aadressed  to  J&numd,  on  a  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel^  Histoira  Apolo- 

(he  pbOoYopfaj  of  the  Chinese ;  in  which  be  setiqae  de  la  conduite  dee  Jesuites  oe  la 

pieads  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  Chine ;  printed  in  the  third  Tolume  of  hia 

07)  Jht  Halde,  Description  de  h  Chine,  MiaceUaneous  Tracts,  p.  1,  du:. 
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The  first  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  Chinese  understand  by  the 
words  speeifiedy  the  visible  material  hearens,  or  th^  Lord  of  hearen,  that 
eternal  and  all  perfect  Being  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  and  who  firom 
that  throne  in  infinite  wisdom  rules  all  human  afl^drs ;  that  is,  such  a  God  as 
Christianity  presents  to  us  for  our  worship.  The  Jesuits  maintain  the  latter ; 
for  they  contend,  that  these  names  were  used  by  the  ancient  Chinese  pfailoe- 
ophersy  (who  they  think,  had  just  ideas  of  natural  religion),  to  denote  very 
ctsarly  such  a  God  as  the  Christians  worship :  and  therefore,  they  would 
sot  prohibit  their  converts  from  continuing  to  use  those  terms  in  their 
prayers  and  discourses,  to  designate  the  supreme  Being ;  nay,  they  used 
them  constantly  themselves  to  denote  the  true  €rod.  But  their  adversaries 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  contend,  that  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  the  Chinese  was  fuU  of  impiety,  and  made  no  distinction  between  God  the 
olivine  Spirit,  and  nature  or  the  material  world.  They  assert  moreover, 
that  Confucius  himself,  whom  the  Chinese  hold  in  the  highest  veneration^ 
was  a  stranger  to  religion  and  piety,  and  one  who  supposed  that  all  existing 
things  arose  necessarily  into  being  in  the  course  of  nature.  This  disagree- 
nient  gave  rise  to  very  learned  discussions  concerning  the  customs,  laws* 
and  opinions  of  the  ancient  Chinese ;  which  discussions  have  indeed  made 
us  acquainted  with  many  things  that  were  previously  not  well  understood^ 
but  they  have  not  decided  the  point  for  which  they  were  undertaken.  It 
seems  that  entire  assent  is  not  to  be  given  either  to  the  positions  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  to  those  of  their  adversaries ;  and  that  the  Ti£N  c^  the  anci^it 
Chinese,  was  indeed  far  inferior  in  his  attributes  to  the  God  of  Christians^ 
and  yet  was  something  different  from  the  visible  heavens  or  the  air. 

§  14.  The  ancient  laws  of  China  require  the  people,  annually,  at  stated 
seasons,  to'  honour  their  deceased  ancestors,  with  certain  ceremonies  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  moreover  all  the  literati  of  the  na- 
tion,  at  certain  times,  must  pay  a  kind  of  worship  which  also  seems  to  have 
a  religious  aspect,  to  the  philosopher  Confucius^  (who  is  ^counted  the 
fiither  of  all  wisdom),  in  the  buildings  consecrated  to  him.  Hence  a  sec* 
ond  question  is,  whether  those  honours,  which  the  Chinese  are  required  to 
pay  to  the  souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  all  the  literati  to  dmfh' 
dus  the  oracle  of  the  nation,  are  civil  honours  or  religious ;  whether  they 
are  sacrifices,  or  only  regulations  established  for  state  purposes.  The  Jes- 
uits say,  the  ancient  Chinese  lawgivers  instituted  these  rights  to  keep  the 
people  in  order,  and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  state;  that  the  Chi- 
nese do  not  ofi^r  religious  worship  to  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  nor  to 
ConfuciuSy  but  only  testify  by  certain  ceremonies,  their  grateftil  sense  of 
the  merits  and  the  benefits  both  of  their  ancestors  and  Confucius,  and  en« 
gage  to  copy  after  their  example.  And  hence  they  conclude,  that  it  is  al. 
k>wable  for  Christians  to  observe  these  sacred  rites  of  their  country,  pro- 
vided they  understand  the  true  nature  and  grounds  of  them,  and  always 
keep  in  sight  the  object  of  their  institution.  Ahd  whoever  wishes  to  see 
the  cause  of  Christianity  flourish  and  advance  in  China,  can  scarcely  think 
difierently  from  the  Jesuits,  whether  their  statements  are  erroneous  or  cor- 
rect For  it  has  been  established  by  public  law  for  many  ages,  that  no 
one  shaU  be  accounted  a  good  citizen  in  that  country,  or  be  admitted  to 
any  office  in  the  state,  who  does  not  perform  the  ceremonies  in  question* 
But  the  Dominicans  and  the  other  opposers  of  the  Jesuits,  contend  that 
these  rites  are  no  small  part  of  the  Cmnese  religion ;  that  Ceirfuaus  and 
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tbe  souls  of  their  ancestors,  are  objects  of  religious  worship  to  the  Chinese; 
and  of  course,  that  such  as  observe  these  rites,  offer  an  affront  to  the  divine 
Majesty,  and  cannot  be  accounted  Christians.  The  more  candid  among 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  do*  not  deny  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
decide ;  and  hence  some  of  them,  at  last  resorted  to  the  plea  of  necessity ; 
and  urged  that  minor  evils,  if  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages,  are 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  evils.(18) 

§  15.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Japan  was  filled  with  an 
astonishing  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  Jesuits  especially  had  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  this  very  brilliant  success 
was  somewhat  disturbed,  partly  by  the  hatred* of  Christianity  entertained 
by  the  national  priests  and  by  certain  nobles  of  the  court,  which  gave  rise 
to  severe  persecutions  in  one  place  and  another  both  of  the  newly  convert- 
ed  Christians  and  their  teachers ;  and  partly  by  the  internal  broils  and  con- 
tentions, among  those  who  had  the  charge  of  this  rising  church.  For  here, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  Augustinian,  Dominican  and  Franciscan  mission, 
aries,  waged  a  most  pernicious  war  against  the  Jesuits.  For  both  at  the 
court  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  they  taxed  them  with  insatiable  avarice, 
with  too  great  indulgence  both  to  the  vices  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Ja- 
panose,  with  a  crafty  management  unbecoming  the  ministers  of  Christy  with 
an  eagerness  to  reign  and  give  law,  and  with  other  crimes  of  no  less  mag- 


(18)  [**  The  public  honours  paid  to  Con- 
fucius  twice  a  year,  used  to  be  performed 
before  his  statue,  erected  in  the  great  hall  or 
temple,  that  is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At 
present  they  are  performed  before  a  kind  of 
Tablet,  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  edifice,  with  the  following  inscription : 
The  tkront  of  the  soul  of  the  most  holy  and 
the  nuut  excellent  chief  teacher,  Confuciuf. 
The  literati,  or  learned,  celebrate  this  famous 
festival  in  the  following  nmnner.  The  chief 
mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the  office  of 
priest,  and  the  others  discharge  the  functions 
of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  ana  so  on.  A  cer- 
tain sacrifice,  called  Ct,  which  consists  of 
wine,  blood,  fruits,  dec.,  is  offered,  after  the 
worshippers  have  prepared  themselves  for 
this  oeremony  by  fasting  and  other  acts  of 
abstinence  and  mortification.  They  kneel 
before  the  inscription,  prostrate  the  body  nine 
tiroes  before  it,  until  the  head  touches  the 
ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of  prayers ; 
after  which,  the  priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a 
cupful  of  wine,  and,  in  the  other,  a  like  cup 
filled  with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to 
the  deceased,  and  dismisses  the  assembly 
with  a  blessing.  The  rites  performed  by 
families,  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parents, 
are  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature^ 

**  Now  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty, 
whether  this  festival  and  these  ri^es  be  of  a 
cM  or  a  reHgwiu  nature,  we  have  only  to 
ioqnire,  whether  they  be  the  same  with  those 
eeremonies  that  are  periormed  by  the  Chi- 
naae,  in  the  worship  the^  pay  to  certain  ce- 
iMtial  and  terrestrial  tftrits  or  genii^  which 


worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind. 
The  learned  Leibnitz  (Praef.  Noviasim.  Sini- 
corum)  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  servi- 
ces, now  mentioned,  were  not  of  the  same 
kind, -and,  consequently,  t^at  the  Jesuits 
wore  accused  unjustly.  But  that  great  man 
does  not  appear  to  have  examined  this  mat- 
ter with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention. 
For  it  is  evident,  from  a  multitude  of  rela- 
tions evenr  way  worthy  of  credit,  and,  par- 
ticularly, from  the  observations  made  on  the 
Chinese  missions,  by  that  learned  and  candid 
Franciscan  Antonio  de  S.  Maria,  (Epp.  Leib- 
nitz., vol.  ii.),  not  only  that  Confucius  was 
worshipped  among  the  idolf,  and  the  celestial 
and  terrestrial  sprits  of  the  Chinese,  but 
that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies,  observed 
in  honour  of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same 
with  those  that  were  performed  as  acts  of 
worship  to  these  idols  and  spirits.  Those 
that  desire  a  more  ample  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, msy  consult  the  following  authors :  Bt^ 
dmi  Annal.  Histor.  Philos.,  p.  287,  where  he 
treats  De  superstitioso  Demortuorum  apud 
Sinenses  cultu. — Wolfii  Not.  ad  Casaubon., 
p.  34S. — Nic.  Charmos,  Annot.  ad  Maigrot- 
ti  Historiam  cultus  Sinensis.  But  more  es- 
pecially Amaud,  Morale  Pratique  des  Jes- 
uitee,  tome  iii.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  a  collection  of 
historical  relations  published  at  Cologne,  in 
8vo,  in  the  year  1700,  under  the  following 
title  :  Historia  cultus  Sincnsium,  seu  Varia 
ScripU  de  cultibus  Siharum  inter  Vicarioe 
Apostolicos,  et  P.  P.  S.  I.  controversis.**— 
Macl^ 
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nitude.  The  Jesuits  on  the  other  hand  complained,  that  their  accusers  by 
their  imprudence,  their  ignorance  of  human  nature,  their  pertinacity,  the 
asperity  of  their  manners,  their  rustic  mode  of  life,  and  other  faults,  injured 
rather  than  promoted  the  progress  of  the  Christian  cause  among  tJtaX  high- 
minded  and  discerning  people.  Yet  all  these  causes  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  to  bijng  very  great  evils 
upon  the  immense  multitude  which  had  made  profession  of  this  religion* 
And  perhaps  means  might  have  been  devised  at  Rome,  if  not  for  entirely 
removing,  yet  for  quieting  and  tempering  these  contentions.(19) 

§  16.  But  in  the  year  1615,  the  emperor  of  Japan  himself  commenced 
a  most  direful  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which  exceeds  any  thing 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  this  perse« 
cution  continued  many  years,  and  did  not  cease  until  it  had  exterminated 
Christianity  from  that  empire.  For  the  Christian  religicm  was  judged  to 
be  altogether  intolerable ;  because  it  was  deemed  ruinous  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  majesty  of  their  supreme  ponti^  whom  the  populace 
of  Japan  believed  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  likewise, 
to  the  most  sacred  institutions  and  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The  for- 
eign Christians  therefore,  tlio  Portuguese  especially  and  the  ^>aniards,  were 
required  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Japanese  who  had  renounced  their 
idols,  were  required  to  ab«uidon  Christ,  or  undergo  the  most  cruel  death. 
This  dreadful  persecution  destroyed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people. . 
of  every  class,  age,  sex,  and  rank,  who  preferred  to  die  amid  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  rather  than  violate  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  Christ.  And 
if  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries,  were  guilty  of  faults  while  plead, 
ing  the  cause  of  Christ ;  they  now  as  it  were  atoned  for  them,  by  their 
own  blood.  For  most  of  them  gave  themselves  up  to  death  for  Christ, 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  some  of  them  with  joy  and  triumph. — ^The 
causes  of  this  horrid  persecution,  are  differently  stated  by  difierent  parties. 
The  Jesuits  throw  some  of  the  blame  on  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Do- 
minicans  and  Franciscans ;  and  these  in  return,  ascribe  it  to  the  avaricious, 
foctious,  arrogant  temper  of  the  Jesuits.  (20)     And  both  unitedly  accuse  the 

(19)  Besides  the  writers  mentioned  by  Jo.  tianc,  torn,  ii.,  p.  876,  &c. — [Franeit  JTd- 
Alb.  FabriciHs,  Lux  Eranffelii  toti  orbi  ex-  vter  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Japan*  in 
oriens,  cap.  zl.,  p.  678,  £c.,  see  D&min.  1649.  Alter  he  left  that  country  in  lbS% 
CharlevoiXf  Histoire  du  Japon,  torn,  ii.,  lib.  sreat  numbers  woe  conreited ;  and  some 
zi.,  &c.,  p.  67,  &c.  Japanese  became    Jesaits.      Schools  and 

(20)  Engelhert  K<tnvpfer  has  given  a  neat  ehnrches  were  erected,  even  in  the  capitol 
account  of  this  protracted  business,  in  the  Meaco.  In  1686«  a  J^)ane8e  embassy  was 
sixth  of  those  Pissertations,  which  he  has  sent  to  Rome.  Christianity  at  that  time 
annexed  to  his  History  of  Japan,  ^  4,  &c.,  seemed  about  to  become  the  prevailinff  rrii- 
p.  64-75,  of  the  English  edition.  But  it  will  gion ;  there  were  at  least  900,000  Chris- 
also  be  but  fair  to  bear  the  fuller  statement  tians ;  and  smong  them  princes,  courtiers, 
of  Dcmitft.  Charlcwnx,  who  has  omitted  no-  chief  nobles,  and  generals ;  the  Bonzes  and 
thine  that  would  go  to  excuse  the  Jesuits ;  in  their  reliffion  were  openly  ridiculed ;  and  the 
his  Histoire  geoerale  de  Japon,  tom.  ii,  Uvr.  emperor  had  excluaed  paganism  altogether 
xii.,  p.  136,  £c.  The  other  writers  are  men-  from  a  new  city  which  ne  founded ;  and  he 
tioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciust  Lux  Evangelii  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Jesuits, 
toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xl.,  p.  678.  Add  the  But  the  base  conduct  of  the  Europeans,  led 
Actjs  Sanctorum,  tom.  i.,  mensis  Februarii,  the  emperor  to  suspect  Christianity  to  be  all 
p.  723,  dec.  .where  may  be  seen  the  History  a  farce  ;  and  he  became  jealous  of  tbe  de- 
of  tbe  chuich  founded  in  Japan,  and  the  life  signs  of  these  strangers.  He  was  also  of* 
and  death  of  those  who  were  first  slain  by  fended  at  the  refusal  of  some  converted 
the  Japanese,  on  account  of  Christianity,  females  to  surrender  to  him  their  chastity : 
MammackhUt  Origines  et  Antiquit.  Chris-  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  favoorite,  in  1 687, 
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Duteh  and  English  of  studiously  inflaming  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  ha^ 
tred  against  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  against  the  Roman 
pontifis,  so  that  they  done  might  have  control  among  Uie  Japanese,  and 
might  secure  their  commerce  to  themselves.  The  Dutch  and  English  re* 
ply,  that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  any  other  adherents  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi^  were  by  them  accused ;  but  only  that  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  was 
detected.  And  indeed,  nearly  all  acree  in  this,  that  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded by  certain  letters  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  other  evidence 
bearing  a  strong  probability,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  teachers  of  the 
new  religion  designed  to  raise  a  sedition  by  mecms  of  their  disciples,  and 
to  bring  Japan  under  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king ;  and  hence  the  tyrant, 
equally  cruel  and  jealous,  thought  he  could  not  be  safe  and  quiet,  unless  he 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  Christianity.  From  that  time,  Japan  has  been 
closed  against  all  foreigners ;  and  even  the  shadows  of  the  Christian  name 
are  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.     A  few  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are 


lie  commenced  a  penecutioD.  All  Jesuits 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Some 
obeyed ;  but  others  remained,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nobles.  Out  of  about  250 
churches,  70  were  pulled  down.  In  1690, 
more  than  20,000  Christians  lost  their  lives. 
But  the  next  year  added  12,000  new  con- 
verts. In  1596,  a  Spanish  sea-captain  driv- 
en upon  the  coast,  showed  a  chart  of  exten- 
sive countries  subject  to  his  msster;  and 
being  asked  how  iiis  master  coutd  conquer 
ao  mony  nations,  he  said,  their  nvissionaries 
went  forward,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  favour  him,  and  then  fleets  and  ar- 
mies made  an  easy  conquest.  This  state- 
ment was  transmitted  to  court,  and  produced 
great  jealousy  of  the  missionaries.  The  em- 
peror swore,  the  Spaniards  should  never  thus 
conquer  Japan ;  and  he  immediately  set  him- 
self to  exterminate  Christianity,  which  he 
called  a  devilish  law.  The  nussionaries  were 
imprisoned ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  as  well 
as  their  converts,  were  put  to  death.  The 
persecution  continued  several  years.  Yet  in 
1603,  there  were  120  Jesuits,  most  of  them 
priests,  in  Japan.  After  this,  an  English 
officer  of  a  Dutch  ship,  cautioned  the  Japan- 
ese to  beware  of  the  military  enterprises  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  represented  the  priests 
as  designing  men,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  roost  European  countries,  and  who  did 
not  teach  genuine  Christianity.  This  pro- 
duced a  fresh  persecution :  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nangasaki,  where  there  had  been 
more  than  40,000  Christiana,  not  one  could 
be  found  in  1622 ;  all  had  either  renounced 
their  religion,  or  been  put  to  death.  Hither- 
to however,  the  number  of  Christians  in  Ja- 
pan bad  not  diminished  greatly ;  and  some 
estimates  make  them  to  have  been  about 
400,000,  and  others  near  600,000.  But  now 
things  began  to  take  a  diffisrent  turn.    In 


1616,  Ijj^'t^,  guardian  to  the  yonn^  prince 
Fidejorif  (who  was  favourable  to  Christianity, 
as  were  many  of  the  nobles),  slew  his  ward, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The  Jes- 
uits were  objects  of  his  jealousy ;  and  vari- 
ous causes  induced  him  to  forbid  the  farther 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  ingress  of 
monks  snd  priests  into  the  country.  He 
likewise  determined  to  bring  back  the  Japan- 
ese Christians  to  the  old  religion.  Edicts 
were  issued  for  these  purposes;  but  they 
were  not  at  once  rigorously  executed.  At 
length  some  Franciscan  monks,  sent  as  en- 
voys from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla, 
imprudently  ventured  to  preach  openly  in  the 
streets  of  Meaco,  and  to  erect  a  church 
there.  This  exasperated  the  eovernment, 
and  brought  on  a  persecution,  wTiich  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 
Among  the  causes  of  it,  were  the  intercept- 
ed letters  mentioned  in  the  text,  giving  ac- 
count of  a  projected  insurrection  of  the 
Christians,  as  soon  as  a  Spanish  force  should 
appear  on  the  coast.  As  soon  as  these  let- 
ters reached  the  court  in  1687,  decrees  were 
passed,  requiring  all  foreigners  to  quit  the 
country  at  once,  on  pain  ofdeath ;  and  sub- 
jecting every  foreigner  to  the  same  penalty, 
who  should  ever  ader  set  his  foot  in  the 
country.  The  return  of  the  Japanese  Chris- 
tians to  paganism,  was  now  peremptorily  re- 
quired, on  pain  of  death.  These  decrees 
were  rigorously  executed:  and  two  years 
after,  the  Portuguese  were  all  driven  from 
the  country  ;  aiki  only  the  Hollanders  were 
allowed  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  Eu- 
ropean goods,  and  to  live  as  it  were  impris- 
oned, in  a  comer  of  the  empire.  Thus  fell 
the  Japanese  church,  after  it  had  stood  very 
nearly  a  century.  See  SchrotckfCt  Kirchen- 
gesch.  aeit  der  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ^68  die. 
-TV] 
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allowed  annually  to  import  a  small  quantity  of  European  merchandifle^  live 
in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  were  enclosed  in  a  prison. 

§  17.  Many  respectable  and  pious  men  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Lu- 
therans, in  imitation  of  the  Catholics,  to  efibrts  for  imparting  Christian 
truth  to  the  nations  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  degrading  superstition* 
No  one  was  more  zealous  in  this  cause,  than  the  Austrian  nobleman  Jt»- 
linian  Emestj  baron  of  Wels ;  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
this  purpose,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Jesus.{2l)  But  there  were 
various  causes,  and  especially  the  situation.of  the  Lutheran  princes,  few  of 
whom  possessed  any  territories  or  fortified  posts  out  of  Europe,  which  pre- 
vented  this  matter  from  ever  proceeding  beyond  good  wishes  and  consulta- 
tions. But  the  Reformed,  and  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  whose 
mercantile  adventures  carried  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  planted  extensive  colonies  during  this  century  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Nor  did  these  nations  wholly  neglect  this  duty ;  although 
they  are  taxed,  with  grasping  at  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  but  neglecting 
their  souls,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done.  Among  the  English,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1647,  the 
business  of  propagating  Christianity  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  soci- 
ety, composed  of  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  integrity.  This 
society  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  A.D.  1661 ;  and  again  con- 
firmed, and  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges  and  rights,  by  William 
IIL  in  the  year  1701 ;  and  being  enriched  with  the  splendid  donations  of 
kings,  nobles,  and  private  individueils,  has  continued  down  to  our  own 
times.(22)     From  this  noble  institution,  great  advantages  have  been  deri- 


(31)  Godfr.  ArnMs  Kirchcn-und  Kct- 
leriiistorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.*  ch.  zt.,  ^  23, 
6lc.,  p.  1066,  and  pt.  iii.,  ch.  zt.,  ^  18,  p. 
150.  Jo.  MolleTj  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn, 
iii.,  p.  75.  [In  1664,  this  Hungarian  baron 
published  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Lu- 
theran community,  on  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners and  on  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  first,  be  proposed  these 
three  questions :  Is  it  right,  that  we  Evan- 
gelical Christians  should  keep  the  Gospel  to 
ourselves,  and  not  seek  to  spread  it  abroad  t 
— Is  it  right,  that  we  every  where  encourage 
so  many  to  study  theology,  yet  give  them  no 
opportunity  to  go  abroad,  but  rather  keep 
them,  three,  six,  or  more  years,  waiting  for 
parishes  to  become  vacant,  or  for  the  posts 
o^hoolmastersl^ls  it  right,  that  we  should 
expend  so  much  in  dress,  high  living,  useless 
amusements,  and  expensive  fashions ;  yet 
hitherto  have  never  thought  of  any  means  for 
spreading  the  Gospel  t— His  proposal  to 
form  a  missionary  association,  was  approved 
by  some,  but  objected  to  by  others,  especial- 
ly among  the  higher  clergy.  He  himself  ad- 
vanced 12,000  dollars  for  the  object;  went 
to  Holland,  on  the  sol^ect ;  and  at  length 
■hipped  for  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  to  en- 
gage hhnaelf  in  missionaiy  labour :  but  he 
^Ms  no  more  beard  of.    Some  feeble  at- 


tempts were  made  to  get  up  a-  missionary 
association,  afterwards  ;  but  to  no*purpoae, 
during  this  century.  See  the  authors  above 
cited.— Tr.] 

(22)  Kenrutf  Relation  de  la  Society  etab- 
lie  pour  la  propagation  de  TEvangile  par  le 
Roy  Guillaume  III.,  Rotterd.,  1708,  12mo. 
[In  1649  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
English  parliament,  for  the  erection  of  a 
corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  PrcMtdeni 
ana  Society  for  the  vropagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  New-England:  and  a  general  collec- 
tion for  its  endowment,  was  ordered  to  be 
made  in  all  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
parishes,  of  England  and  Wales.  Notwith- 
standing very  considerable  oppodtion  to  the 
measure,  funds  were  raised  in  this  manner, 
which  enabled  the  society  to  purchase  hinds, 
worth  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  tlie  corpo- 
ration became  dead  in  law;  and  Colonel 
Bedingfield,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had 
soM  to  it  an  estate  of  322  pounds  per  an- 
num, seized  upon  that  estate,  and  refused  to 
refund  the  money  he  had  received  for  it. 
But  in  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  bv 
the  king ;  and  the  honourable  Rwtert  Beyle 
brought  a  suit  in  chancery  against  Beding- 
field,  and  recovered  the  land.  Boyle  was 
appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  company. 
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ved,  and  are  still  daily  derived,  by  many  nations  ignorant  of  Ciirist  and 
especially  by  those  in  America.  By  the  labours  of  the  Dutch,  an  immense 
number  of  people  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  (which  the  Dutch 
either  conquered  from  the  Portuguese,  or  otherwise  brought  under  their 
power),  are  said  to  have  renounced  the  impious  rites  of  their  fothers.(28) 
If  perhaps  some  extravagance  may  be  found  in  these  narrations,  yet  it  is 
most  certain,  that  this  nation  after  it  had  obtained  a  firm  establishment  in 
the  East  Indies,  adopted  at  great  expense,  various  measures  well  calculated 
to  imbue  the  natives  with  a  knowledge  of  Christian  principles.  (24) 

§  18.  As  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  proper  have  not  yet  been  accessi- 
ble  to  the  Europeans,  they  still  remain  wholly  destitute  of  the  light  of 


and  held  the  office  about  thirty  years.  (See 
WfH.  Brown*9  History  of  the  propaj^ation  of 
Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  62,  «kc.,  ed.  N.  York, 
1821,  and  tieal'a  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ed. 
of  TmUmin^  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  p.  433, 
Ac.f  bat  especially  the  Connecticut  £vang. 
Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  dec.)  It  was  this 
•ociety  which  supported  the  various  mission- 
ary operations  in  New-I:j.!^land  during  the 
seventeenth  century  Their  expenditures  in 
the  year  1661,  amounted  to  TCe/.  8*.  Id,  or 
•3280  87.--rr.] 

(23)  See  the  lettern  addressed  to  John 
Leiisden,  de  Successu  Evangelii  apud  Indos 
OrienUles  ;  published  at  Utrecht,  1699,  8 vo. 

(24)  See  Jo.  HraurCs  \a  veritable  religion 
des  HoUandois,  p.  71,  267,  &c.,  Amsterd.* 
1675,  12mo.  This  work  is  an  answer  to  the 
maliffnant  tract  of  Stovps  entitled  La  Teli^ri<Mi 
des  noUandois ;  in  which  he  would  insinu- 
ate, that  the  Dutch  have  no  regard  for  religion 
whatever. — [The  Dutch  conquered  Ceylon 
from  the  Portuguese,  about  the  middle  of 
this  century;  and  immediately  established 
there  the  Protestant  religion,  excluding  all 
others  from  every  office.  The  Poituguesa 
inhabitants,  and  the  natives  both  Catholics 
and  pagans,  in  large  numbers,  embraced  the 
estabtished  feith,  at  least  in  pretence.  The 
country  was  divided  into  240  parishes;  a 
church  was  erected  and  a  school  established 
in  each.  Every  ten  schools  had  a  catechist, 
who  was  their  superintendent.  About  15 
dergymen  were  assigned  to  the  island.  In 
1672,  Baldaust  one  of  the  Dutch  mmisters, 
gives  account  of  30  native  churches  in  the 
|uovince  of  Jafinapatnam;  in  which  were 
about  30,000  attendants  on  worship  upon 
dnndays,  and  about  16,000  pupils  in  the 
schools  during  the  v^eek.  Near  the  close  of 
the  century.  Dr.  Leusden  wrote  to  Dr.  In- 
crease Malher  of  Boston,  **  that  in  and  near 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  pastors  had 
baptized  about  300,000*'  of  the  natives. 
{ Mather^ s  Magnalia,  book  iii,  vol.  i.,  p.  510, 
ed.  Hartford,  1820.)  The  Dutch  had  also 
limnslatod  and  published  in  Um  CingaleM 


lan^age,  considerable  portions  of  the  Bible ; 
besides  catechisms,  prayers,  and  other  Chris- 
tian books. — ^The  Dutch  having  possessed 
themselves  of  a  lar^  part  of  the  island  of 
Java,  opened  a  chnrcn  in  Batavia  the  capitol, 
in  the  year  1 621 .  Pursuing  much  the  same 
plans  here  as  at  Ceylon,  in  the  year  1721 
they. could  reckon  100,000  Christians  in 
Java ;  and  two  Dutch,  two  Portuguese,  and 
one  or  two  Malay  churches,  at  Batavia.  The 
New  Testament  in  Malay,  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  1668,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company. — Soon  a(ter 
establishing  the  Gospel  in  Java,  the  Dutch 
sent  ministers  from  Batavia  to  the  island  of 
Amboyna ;  and  in  1686,  it  is  said,  they  had 
converted  30,000  of  the  natives.  Here  too, 
schools  were  established,  end  a  number  of 
ministers  stationed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.— In  1634,  the 
Dutch  formed  a  settlement  on  the  western 
part  of  the  island  Formosa.  Robert  Jutdut 
of  Delft,  was  sent  6ut  hy  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment to  establish  Christianity  there.  He  is . 
said  to  have  baptized  6000  persons ;  and  to 
have  set  up  scnools,  in  which  about  600 
young  men  were  taught  to  read.  He  com- 
posed some  prayers,  and  translated  certain 
Psalms  into  the  Formosan  language:  and 
though  his  labours  were  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern parta  of  the  island,  yet  he  had  planted 
churches  in  twenty-three  towns  in  the  south, 
and  had  set  pastors  over  them,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Holland.  In  1661,  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John  were  translated  into 
the  Formosan  language,  by  Dan.  Gravins, 
and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  together  with  a 
Catechism.  But  probably,  before  these 
books  reached  the  island,  it  was  captured  by 
a  Chinese  pirate ;  and  it  has  since  belonged 
to  the  Chinese. — Besides  the  converts  in 
these  plsces,  the  Dutch  made  manv  others 
in  Sumstra.  Timor,  Celebes,  Banda,  Ter- 
nate,  and  the  neighbourinff  Molucca  Islands. 
See  Brown's  Hist  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  vol.  L,ch.  iii.,  p.  15-28.— TV  1 
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Christian  truth.  But  in  the  maritime  parts,  especially  those  where  the 
Portuguese  have  obtained  settlements,  the  power  of  the  barbarous  super- 
stitions has  here  and  there  been  prostrated,  and  the  Romish  rites  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  place.  Yet  the  ingenuous  even  of  the  Romish  communion, 
do  not  deny,  that  the  number  of  mose  in  this  part  of  the  world  who  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  genuine  Christians,  is  but  small ;  that  the  greater 
part  so  worship  Christ,  as  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  abominable  su- 
perstitions of  their  fathers ;  and  that  even  the  best  of  them  have  many 
defects.  What  little  advances  Christianity  has  made  in  that  country,  are 
to  be  ascribed  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Capuchins,  who  in  this 
century  encountered  incredible  toils  and  hardships  in  bringing  some  of  the 
ferocious  nations  of  Africa  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  They  persuaded, 
among  others  the  kings  of  Owerra  and  Benin,  to  admit  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  induced  the  very  cruel  and  heroic  queen  of  Matamba,  Atma 
Zingha,  in  1652,  to  allow  herself  and  people  to  be  baptized.(25)  For  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  or  rather  the  society  at  Rome  which  superintends  the  prop- 
agation  of  Christianity,  have  judged  that  African  missions  for  various 
reasons,  were  attended  with  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  could  not 
well  be  performed  by  any  but  those  early  accustomed  to  austere  modes  of 
living  and  to  the  endurance  of  hardships.  Nor  did  the  other  Romish 
monks  appear  to  envy  the  Capuchins  very  much,  their  hard-earned  glory. 
,  §  19.  The  India  of  the  West,  or  what  is  commonly  called  America,  is 
inlmbited  by  innumerable  colonists  professing  the  Romish  religion,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French.(26)  But  these  colonists,  especially  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  very  respectkble  men 
belonging  themselves  to  the  Catholic  church,  are,  even  the  priests  not  ex- 
cepted, the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name, 
and  far  surpass  even  the  pagans,  in  ridiculous  rites  and  flagitious  con- 
duct.(27)  Those  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
servitude  by  the  Europeans,  or  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Europeans, 
have  received  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion  from  the  Jes- 
uits,  Franciscans,  and  others ;  but  the  little  knowledge  they  have  receiv- 
ed, is  wholly  obscured  by  the  barbarity  of  their  customs  and  manners. 
Those  Catholic  priests  of  various  orders  and  classes,  who  in  modem  times 
have  visited  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  forests  remote  from  the  settle- 

(25)  For  illustration  of  these  facts,  besides  into  French,  and  published  in  five  volumes 

Urban  Cerri,  Etftt  present  de  TEglise  Ro-  ISmo,  Paris,  1782,  under  the  title :  Relation 

maine,  p.  222,  dec.,  see  Jo.  Anton.  Cavazzi,  historique  de  T^thiopie  Occidentale.    And 

Relation  Historique  de  TAfrique  [d*Ethio-  this  last  is  the  work  which  Mosheim  had  in 

pie]  Occidentale ;  which  Jo.  Bapt.  Labut  his  eye ;  and  not  that  of  the  same  Lahat^ 

published  in  French,  tome  iii.,  p.  432,  dec,  which  was  slso  published  in  five  Tolumes 

tome  iv.,  p.  28,  354,  dec,  ana  nearly  the  12mo,  in  1728,  entitled,  Nouvelle  relation 

whole  worK,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  de  TAfrique  Occidentale. — TV.] 

the  history  of  the  missions  performed  by  the  (26)  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alh. 

Capuchins  in  Africa  during  the  last  century.  Fabridus^  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens, 

[Dr.  Maelame  finds  all  these  references  to-  cap.  zWiii.,  xliz.,  p.  769,  dec.     The  sUte  of 

tally  wrong.     SchUgel  says :  Dr.  Mosheim  the  Romish  religion  in  that  part  of  America 

meant    Father    Fortunatus    Alamandini^s  occupied  by  Clmstians,  is  briefly  exhibited 

Italian  historical  description  of  the  kinsdoms  by  Urban  Cerriy  £t4t  present  de  TEgliss 

of  Congo,  Matamba,  and  Angola ;  Bdogna,  Romaine,  p.  245. 

1687,  fol.,  whose  statements  the  Italian  Ca-  (27)  See  in  particular,  Frezier,  Voyage 

puchin  and  missionary,  Jo.  Anton.  Cavanzi  du  mer  du  Sud,  p.  167,218, 828,  353,  4(^, 

tfeAfonlMava^,hastopied.    And  these  last,  417,432,533. 
l^iibai  actually  translated,  in  a  free  manner. 
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nentt  of  Europeans,  have  learned  by  experience,  that  the  IncUans,  unless 
tbey  become  civilized,  and  cease  to  roam,  are  absolutely  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  on  their  minds  the  principles  of  Christianity.(28) 
And  hence,  in  some  provinces  both  of  South  and  North  America,  Indian 
commonwealths  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  with  great  efforts,  and 
guarded  with  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  Europeans ;  and  the  access  of 
all  Europeans  to  them  has  nearly  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  their  being  cor. 
rupted  by  European  vices ;  while  the  Jesuits  sustain  the  rank  both  of  teach, 
era  and  of  magistrates  among  them.  But  while  the  Jesuits  highly  extol 
the  merits  and  zeal  of  their  order  in  this  thing,  others  deny  their  claims ; 
and  maintain,  that  they  are  more  eager  afler  public  honours,  wealth,  and 
power,  than  the  advancement  of  Christianity ;  and  say,  they  have  collected 
immense  quantities  of  gold  from  Paraguay  which  is  subject  to  their  sole 
authority,  and  from  other  countries,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  their 
society  in  Europe.(29) 


(28)  An  tmmaDie  namber  of  facts  on  this 
•abject,  are  (bond  in  the  L<Uers^  which  the 
French  Jesuits  wrote  to  their  European 
friends,  respecting  the  success  of  their  mis- 
ttons,  and  which  have  been  published  at 
Paris. 

(29)  Jo.  Bept.  Lthat.  when  asked  by  Tom- 
hwrimi,  the  generai  of  the  order  of  the  Jesu- 
its, what  progress  Christianity  was  making 
Among  the  Americans,  boklly  and  frankly 
said :  £ither  none  or  very  Uule ;  that  he  had 
BOt  met  with  one  adult  among  those  tribes, 
who  was  truly  a  Christian ;  that  the  pieacb- 
en  among  them  were  useful,  only  by  bap- 
CiEing  occasionally,  infanta  that  were  at  the 
Mint  of  death.  Voyage  du  P.  Labat  en 
Espagne  et  en  lulie,  tome  viii.,  p.  7.  Je  lui 
■epondu  qa*on  n*y  avoit  fait  jusqu*  k  present 
d*aatres  progr^  que  de  baptiser  quelques 
enlaos  moritwns,  sans  avoir  pilk  convertir  ver- 
iUblement  aocun  adulte.  He  added,  that 
to  make  the  Americana  Christiana,  th^ 
Bust  first  be  made  mem:  Qu'il  en  ialloit 
fsire  des  homraes^  svantque  d*en  faire  des 
Chrfitians.  This  resolute /Dominican,  who 
Ittd  been  a  missionary  in  the  American  isl- 
ands, wished  to  give  the  father  of  the  JesuiU 
some  salutary  counsels  resuoctinff  the  im« 
■lense  possessions  and  wedth  of  his  sons 
in  Um  American  islands :  but  the  cautious 
«ld  man  dexterously  avoided  the  subject: 
Je  TOttlus  le  roettra  sur  les  biens  que  la 
Compagnie  poMede  aux  Isles :  il  eloda  del- 
•eateraent  cet  Article.  With  no  less  spirit, 
the  same  L*b§i  checked  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff himself,  Clement  XL,  who  commended 
the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  snd  Portuguese 
in  furthering  the  salvation  of  the  Americans, 
bat  taxed  the  French  with  negligence  in  this 
very  imporUnt  matter :  the  Spaniarda  and 
the  Portuguese,  said  LabtU,  have  no  cause 
to  boast  of  the  success  of  their  labours ; 
Ifacf  matf  indnee  the  Indians  y^/eign  them- 


selves Christians,  through  fear  of  tortures 
and  death.  I/es  Missionaires  Espagnols  et 
Portugais  n*avoient  pas  sujet  do  se  vanter 
des  pr^endoes  conversions  des  Indiens, 
puisQU*il  <toit  constant  qu*ils  n*avoient  fait 
que  dea  kypoerilee,  que  la  crainte  de  la  mort 
ou  des  tourmens  avoit  ibrcex  A  recevoir 
de  bapt^me,  et  qui  ^toient  dfmeurez  apr^ 
I'avoir  re9Q,  aussi  idcltUree  qu'auparavant., 
loc.  cit.,  p.  12.  To  this  testimony,  so  very 
recent  and  of  so  high  suthority,  so  many  mora 
ancient  might  be  added,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  recount  them.  See  also,  respecting 
the  American  Jesuits,  the  Memoire  toochant 
PEtabliseement  considerable  des  Peres  Jeso- 
itesdans  les  Indes  d^Espagne ;  which  is  ad- 
ded to  Prtzier'e  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Mer  da  Sud,  p.  677.  6lc.  Prane.  Ccreml^ 
Voyages  aux  Indes  occidentales,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
67,  43,  dec  See  also,  Mammmekiust  Ori- 
gines  et  Antiquit.  (^istiane,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
837,  dec.  Respecting  the  Jesuits  occupying 
the  province  of  Paraquaria  or  Paraguay,  see 
Utloa,  Voyage  d'Amerique,  tome  i.,  p-  MO, 
dtc.,  and  lAidov.  Anton,  MurMtori'e  tract 
published  in  1743,  in  which  he  pleads  their 
caase  against  their  accusers.  [A  foil  and 
very  favourable  history  of  the  Jesuit  repub- 
lic of  Paraguay,  to  A.D.  1747,  with  numerous 
documents  and  votKhers,  may  be  found  in  the 
Jesuit  Fran.  Xavier  de  Charlewnx*  Histoire 
du  Paraguay,  Psris,  1/57,  6  tomes  12mo ; 
also  in  English,  but  without  the  documents, 
London,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo.— In  1752,  the 
king  of  Spain  having  ceded  a  considerable 
part  of  this  Jesuit  republic  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  ui  exchange  for  other  territories, 
the  Iiklians,  who  dreaded  the  dominion  of 
the  Portuguese,  absolutely  refused  to  bo 
transferred,  and  resisted  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  governments  by  force  of  arma. 
This  revolt  of  the  natives  was  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  their  immediate 
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§  20.  In  the  American  provinces  which  the  British  occupied  in  Ihlfl 
century,  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  urged  with  more  wisdom,  and  o( 
course  with  more  success,  upon  the  stupidity  and  amazing  listlessness  of 
the  Indians.  The  glory  of  commencing  this  most  important  work,  is 
justly  claimed  by  those  Independentt  as  they  are  called,  who  had  to  forsake 
their  country  on  account  of  their  dissent  from  the  religion  estaUished  by 
law.  Some  families  of  this  sect,  that  they  might  transmit  uncontaminated 
to  their  children  the  religious  principles  they  embraced,  remoTed  in  the 
year  1620  from  Holland  to  New-England,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  oi 
a  new  common wealth.(30)  As  these  first  adventurers  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful, they  were  followed  in  1629,  by  very  many  of  those  called  Puritans  in 
England  ;  who  were  impatient  of  the  evils  they  suffered  from  the  persecu- 
tion  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  court  which  favoured  those  bi8hops.(31) 
But  these  emigrants,  at  first,  bad  to  encounter  so  many  hardships  and  dif. 
ficulties  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilderness,  that  they  could  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  More  courage  and  more 
leisure  for  such  enterprises,  were  enjoyed  by  the  new  Puritan  exiles  from 
England,  who  went  to  America  in  1623  [1633],  and  subsequently,  Thomas 
Mayhewy  Thomas  SJiepherd,  John  EUot^  and  many  others.  All  these  mer- 
ited high  praise,  by  their  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  Americans ;  but 
none  more  than  EUot^  who  by  translating  the  holy  scriptures  and  other  re. 
ligious  books  into  the  Indian  language,  and  by  collecting  and  suitably  in- 
structing no  small  number  of  Christian  converts  among  the  barbarians,  ob- 
tained after  his  death  the  honourable  title  of  the  AfosUe  rf  the  Indkms,{Zi) 


roXtn ;  and  the  enemiet  of  that  order  teized 
this  oceesion,  to  effect  not  only  the  enbver- 
ttoa  of  this  their  reDablic,  but  likewise  the 
overthrow  of  the  order  itself.     The  Portu- 

Siese  fforemment  was  the  first  to  suppress 
e  order ;  and  to  justify  their  proceeding, 
they  caused  a  narratiye  to  be  published,  which 
was  printed  at  the  Hague,  in-  French,  in 
1758,  8vo,  with  the  title :  La  Republi(i«e 
des  Jesuites  au  Paraguay  renYers^;  in 
which  the  character  of  the  order  is  treated 
with  no  indulgence.  From  that  time  on- 
ward, the  order  of  Jesuits  and  their  republic 
of  Paraguay,  have  been  generally  treated 
with  execration.  But  of  late  many  discern- 
ing writers,  especially  among  the  Protest- 
ants, defend  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
speak  very  favourably  of  their  missionary  la- 
TOursin  Paraguay. — TV.] 

(30)  Dan.  Netd*»  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  128.  Ant.  Wilh.  Bohm's  Englis- 
che  Reformationshistorie,  book  vi.,  ch.  v.,  p. 
807,  &c.  [Cotton  Mather*9  Eccles.  Hist, 
of  New-England,  b.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  &c.  Prince's 
New-England  Chronology ;  Holmes^  Amer- 
ican Annals,  vol.  i.,  and  the  other  histories 
of  the  first  planting  of  Colonies  in  New-Eng- 
land.—TV] 

(31)  Increase  Mather* s  History  of  New- 
Endand,  p.  126,  &c.  Dan.  NeaTs  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  208,  &c.  [  Cotton 
Mtdktr^s  Eccles.  History  of  New-EDglaad, 


book  i.,  ch.  iv.,  &c.,  and  the  other  writers 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. — Tr.] 

(32)  Jo.  Hombeckj  de  eonversione  Indor. 
et  gentil,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  zv.,  p.  260.  Inereasa 
Mother's  Epistola  de  successu  Evangelii 
apud  Indos  OccidenUles  ad  Job.  I^usde- 
nium,  Utrecht,  1699, 8vo,  [published  also  in 
English,  in  Cotton  Matker*s  Eecl.  Hist,  of 
New-Eng.,  book  iii.,  p.  608.  &c  ,  ed.  Hartf., 
1820 ;  and  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  for  1803,  p.  164,  &c. — 
The  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  bom  in  England 
A.D.  1 604.  After  leaving  the  university,  he 
taught  school  a  few  years,  and  then  removed 
to  New-England  in  1631,  in  order  to  preach 
the  gospel  without  molestation.  The  church 
in  Boston  would  have  settled  him  as  a  col- 
league with  Mr.  Wilson ;  but  he  had  prom- 
ised several  friends  in  England,  that  if  they 
removed  to  America,  he  weufd  become  their 
pastor.  Accordingly,  on  tlieir  arrival  and 
settlement  in  Dorchester,  he  was  ordained 
over  them,  in  November,  1632 ;  and  served 
them  58  years,  or  till  his  death  in  1690.  He 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  Indians 
around  him  ;  learned  their  language  in  1644 ; 
and  two  years  after,  commenced  a  regular 
weekly  lecture  to  them  at  Natic.  It  was  in 
this  year,  that  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  an  act  or  order,  to  encourage 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
diana.   Eliot  was  countenanced  and  aided 
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These  happy  beginnings  induced  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England, 
after  a  few  years,  to  resolve  on  extending  the  enterprise  by  public  meas- 
ures and  public  contributions.     Hence  originated  that  noble  society,  which 


b/  the  minislers  around  him ;  who  frequent- 
ly supplied  bis  pulpit  in  his  absence,  and 
were  always  ready  to  afford  him  counsel,  and 
also  to  aid  him  occasionally,  so  far  as  their 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  tongue  would  permit, 
in  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  Indi- 
ans. He  not  omy  preached  regular  weekly 
lectures  at  Natic,  but  likewise  occasionally 
10  the  Indian  congregations  at  Concord,  Dor- 
chester mills,  Watertown,  and  some  other 
places.  In  the  year  1670,  he  visited  hoelve 
towns  or  villages  of  Christian  Indians  under 
his  care,  in  Massachusetts  and  along  the 
Merrimac ;  in  all  of  which  there  were  Indi- 
an preachers  regularly  stationed,  to  serve 
them  on  Sundays  and  be  their  constant  spir- 
itual guides.  At  Natic  there  were  ttoo  such 
teachers,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  com* 
municants.  For  these  natives,  he  translated 
into  the  Indian  language,  primers,  cate- 
chisms, the  Practice  of  piety,  Baxter's  Call 
to  the  unconverted,  several  of  Mr.  Shep^ 
herd's  works,  and  at  length  the  whole  Bible, 
which  was  first  publisheid  at  Cambridge  in 
1664,  and  affain  just  after  his  death.  He 
set  up  schools  in  his  Indian  villages,  intro- 
duced a  regular  form  of  civil  government, 
and  to  some  extent  industry  aoS  the  useful 
aits;  and  was  the  fountain  from  which 
the  Indian  preachers  under  him  drew  all 
their  knowledge.  See  Cotton  Mather's  life 
of  Eliot,  in  his  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  £ng.,  book 
hi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  474-532.  Connecticut  Evang. 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  361,  441 ;  vol.  iv.,  p. 
1,  81,  161.  Brown's  Hist,  of  the  propag. 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,p.  29.  dtc.— The  Ret. 
Thomas  Shepherd  is  erroneously  placed 
among  those  in  New-England  who  diffused 
Christianity  amonff  the  Indians.  He  was  a 
silenced  English  ruritan,  bom  in  1606,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  came  to  New-England 
in  1635,  and  was  settled  at  Cambridge  near 
Boston,  where  he  preached  till  his  death  in 
1649.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and 
writer  on  practical  religion.  See  Mather's 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  p.  343,  6lc., 
and  Brook's  Lives  ofthe  Puriuns,  vol.  iii., 

L103,  ^.— In  the  year  1641,  Thos.  May- 
0  senior  obtained  a  grant  of  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard^  and  the  Elizabeth  islands, 
which  belonged  to  none  of  the  existing'colo- 
■ies ;  and  the  year  following  he  commenced 
a  settlement  at  Edgarton  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. His  son,  Thomas  Mayhew  junior,  was 
constituted  pastor  of  the  English  settlement 
ai  Edgarton  ;  while  the  father  was  chief 
magistrate,  or  governor  as  he  was  styled,  of 
aU  those  islanas,  until  his  death  in  1681. 


The  son,  having  learned  the  Indian  langnaffe, 
commenced  preaching  to  the  Indians  in  his 
vicinity  in  1646,  on  weekdays ;  and  Hta- 
coomeSf  a  converted  Indian,  under  Mr.  May- 
hew's  guidance,  instructed  his  countrymen 
on  the  Lord's  day.  In  1652,  an  Indian  school 
was  opened ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  282  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
met  at  two  places,  the  one  three  miles  and 
the  other  eiglit  from  Mr.  Mayhew's  house. 
They  were  then  formed  into  a  regular  church, 
and  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  rapidly. 
In  1658  or  1659,  Mr.  Mayhew  found  the 
harvest  so  great  and  the  labourers  so  few, 
that  he  determined  to  go  to  England  and 
solicit  aid.  The  vessel  in  which  be  sailed, 
was  never  heard  from,  after  she  left  the  port. 
Thomas  Mayhew  senior,  after  the  death  of 
his  son,  took  on  himself  the  labours  of  an 
evangelist,  in  addition  to  those  of  chief  ma- 

S'strate.  In  1670,  two  Indian  preschera. 
iacoomes  and  John  Taekanash^  were  o^ 
dained  to  the  office  of  regular  pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  Indian  church,  while  governor 
Mayhew  continued  the  evangelist  or  ovor 
seer  of  all  the  Indians.  In  1674^  of  the  360 
Indian  families  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  two 
thirds,  or  about  1500  persons,  were  profess 
ed  believers  in  Christianity ;  and  50  per 
sons  were  in  full  communion.  There  were 
then  Un  Indian  preachers,  and  six  different 
meetings  on  Sundays.  At  Nantucket,  where 
the  families  were  about  300,  there  were  about 
thirty  Indian  communicants,  and  300  pro- 
fessed believers  in  Christianity;  three  places 
of  worship,  and  four  Indian  teachers.  On 
the  death  o(  Thomas  Mayhew  senior,  in  1681, 
his  grandson,  John  Mayhew^  son  of  Thomas 
Mayhew  junr.,  having  been  some  time  minis- 
ter to  the  English  at  Tisbury,  in  the  middle 
of  the  island ;  took  charge  of  the  Indian  con- 
gregations, till  his  death  in  1689.  His  son. 
Experience  Mayhew,  when  arrived  at  the  age 
of  21,  succeeded  him  in  the  year  1694 ;  and 
laboured  among  the  Indians  successfully,  for 
sixty  years,  or  till  about  1754.  He  was  nus- 
ter  of  the  Indian  language,  and  translated 
into  it  various  works  for  the  use  of  his  charge. 
He  also  composed  a  volume  containing  the 
lives  of  a  large  number  of  pious  Indiana, 
preachers  and  others.  See  the  Connecticut 
Evang.  Msg.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281,  361,  441,  vol 
iii.,  p.  5,  161,  249,  and  Brawn's  Hist,  ofthe 

firopag.  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  <Stc. — 
n  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  preached  to  the  Indians  in  and  about 
Sandwich,  in  their  ovm  l^guage.  About 
the  year  1660,  he  procured  for  them  a  per- 
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derives  its  name  from  its  object  the  propagatum  of  the  Gospel;  and  whichi 
in.  its  progress  having  increased  in  numbers,  dignity,  privileses,  and  advan- 
tages of  every  kind,  has  gradually  enlarged  and  extended  its  efR)rts  for 
the  salvation  of  the  nations  estranged  from  Christ  especially  in  America. 
Immensely  more,  as  all  must  admit,  remains  still  to  be  done  :  yet  any  one 
must  be  uncandid  or  ignorant  of  such  things,  who  can  deny  that  much  has 
been  done,  and  with  greater  success  than  was  to  be  anticipated.  We  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  people  of  all 
sects  and  religions  now  live  intermingled,  and  worship  God  in  the  manner 
they  see  fit.  The  Hollanders  began  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity with  great  success,  in.  those  provinces  of  Portuguese  America, 
which  ^ey  had  conquered  under  the  conduct  of  Mawrke  prince  of  Or* 
ange:(d3)  but  all  these  prospects  were  intercepted,  by  the  Portuguese 
recovering  their  lost  possessions  after  the  year  1644.  Nor  did  the  Dutch, 
so  far  as  I  know,  expend  much  labour  and  effort  in  improving  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  that  inhaluted  Surinam  and  the  adjacent  regions. 


manent  grant  ofthelaDdt  at  Muhpee;  form- 
ed  an  Indian  aettlement  there,  and  a  church, 
oyer  which  he  waa  ordained  by  J.  Eliot  and 
othera,  in  1666.  In  1674,  his  Indian  charge 
embraced  about  600  souls,  of  whom  90  were 
baptized,  and  tyienty-seven  communicants. 
He  laboured  among  tbem  about  40  years. 
BrowTif  loc.  cit.,  p.  59. — Mr.  John  Cotton, 
minister  of  Plymouth,  understanding  the  In- 
dian language,  preached  to  the  natives  south 
of  Plymouth,  in  Jive  different  places,  on  week- 
days I  and  aided  their  Indian  teachers  to 
preach  to  them  regularly.  In  the  year  1 693, 
ne  had  about  500  Indians  under  his  care. — 
About  the  same  time.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat  of 
Eaatham,  preached  in  four  Indian  villages 
near  Gape  Cod,  to  about  600  Indians ;  who 
bad  native  teachers  for  their  regular  preach- 
ers on  the  Lord's  day. — At  Sandwich  also, 
Mr.  Tlufmat  Tupptr  preached  regularly 
to  about  180  Indians. — In  Connecticut, 
something  was  done  in  this  century,  for  the 
religious  mstruction  of  the  Indians.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich  was  particuUrly 
desired  to  teach  Uneas,  a  sachem,  and  his 
family,  Christianity.  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Newton  were  employed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
colony,  to  teach  the  Indians  in  Hartford, 
Windsor,  Farmington  and  that  vicinity.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  of  Killingsworth,  who  had 
learned  their  language,  seems  to  have  preach- 
ed some  to  them.  And  the  ministers  of  the 
several  towns,  where  Indians  lived,  instruct* 
ed  them  as  they  had  omwrtunity.  But  no 
Indian  church  was  ever  formed  in  this  colo- 
ny. TrumbuWs  Hist,  of  Connect.,  vol.  i., 
ca.  zix.,  p  494,  dec. — The  state  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Indians  of  New- England, 
hi  1687,  was  thus  described  by  Increase 
Mather,  m  his  letter  to  Leusden :  **  There 
are  sis  churches  of  baptized  Indians  in  New- 
England,  aiad  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechu- 


mens professing  the  name  of  Chvist.  Of  the 
Indians,  there  are  four-vn^'twenty^  who  are 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God :  and  besides 
these,  there  are  four  English  ministers,  who 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Indian  tongue.**— 
Tr.] 

(33)  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger'9  Topographia 
Ecclesiastics,  p.  47.  Fran,  Mich.  Janis' 
son*s  EtM  present  des  provinces  unies,  tome 
i.,  p.  396,  CLc.  He  also  treats  of  Surinsm, 
and  the  state  of  religion  there,  in  cap.  ziv., 
p.  407.  [According  to  the  testimony  ol 
John  Nieuhoff,  who  resided  in  Brazil  from 
1640  to  1649,  there  were  in  1643,  or  the 
year  before  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese,  6ve 
Protestant  churches  along  the  coast  south  of 
the  Recife  or  Pemambuco ;  namely,  at  San 
Antonio,  at  Cap  San  Aeostinho,  at  Serin- 
hem,  at  Porto  Calvo,  and  at  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  these  churches  were  not  always 
supplied  with  ministers ;  as  they  came  out 
only  for  limited  periods.  North  of  the  Re- 
cife, there  waa  in  1643,  one  Dutch  minister 
at  the  island  Tamaraca  and  Fort  Orange, 
another  at  Rio  Grande,  and  two  at  Parayba. 
At  Recife  or  Pemambuco  and  in  iu  vicinitv^ 
there  were  about  400  Protestants,  Dutch, 
French,  and  English ;  and  three  Dutch  min- 
isters, besides  one  who  served  on  board  the 
fleet  and  on  inland  expeditions ;  and  likewise 
one  French  and  one  English  minister.  In 
1646,  there  were  but  seven  Dutch  ministers 
in  Brazil.  The  churches  were  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  minis- 
ter and  the  churchwardens  constituted  the 
church  session.  The  deacons  visited  the 
sick,  to  provide  for  them.  The  children 
were  catechized  on  Sundays  ;  and  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  four  times  a  year. 
See  Nieuhojps  voyages,  in  ChurehiPs  Col- 
lection, Lond.,  1730,  vol  ii.,  p.  88.— -TV  } 
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^  21.  The  opposers  of  all  religion  and  especially  of  Christianity,  are 
represented  by  some  as  more  numerous  in  this  century,  and  by  others  as 
less  so,  according  to  the  party  and  the  views  which  they  embraced.  The 
English  complain,  that  from  the  times  of  Charles  II.  their  nation  was  con- 
taminated with  the  grossest  of  vices  and  profligacy,  that  this  state  of  things 
gave  rise  to  unbridled  licentiousness  of  speculation  and  disputation  on  re* 
ugious  subjects ;  and  that  both  united,  produced  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  prostituted  their  talents  and  ingenuity  to  extinguish  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion and  piety.  And  that  these  complaints  were  not  groundless,  appears 
from  the  numerous  examples  of  Englishmen  of  this  period,  who  either  de- 
clared war  against  all  religion,  or  who  maintained  that  the  religion  of  na- 
ture  and  reason  was  alone  to  be  followed ;  and  likewise  from  the  many 
excellent  treatises,  by  which  the  most  solid  writers  of  the  nation  defended 
the  divinity  and  excellence  of  Christianity  against  their  hostile  assaults. 
The  strongest  evidence  however,  is  the  noble  institution  of  the  very  learn- 
ed knight,  Robert  Boyle ;  who  by  his  will  in  1691,  bequeathed  a  splendid 
portion  of  his  estate  to  religion ;  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  annually 
paid  over  to  acute  and  eloquent  men,  who  should  oppose  the  progress,  of 
impiety,  and  demonstrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, in  eight  public  discourses  each  year.(34)  Down  to  our  own  times, 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  genius  have  undertaken  this  service ;  and 
their  discussions  or  discourses  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all  Europe.(35) 

§  22.  By  the  English  generally,  Thomas  Hohhes  of  Malmesbury,  is  rep- 
resented as  the  leader  and  standard-bearer  of  the  impious  company,  who 
from  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  set  themselves  i^  opposition  to  God  and 
to  things  sacred.  He  was  a  man  daring,  crafty,  acute  and  perspicacious, 
but  of  more  genius  than  erudition  or  knowledge  either  sacred  or  human.i 

<34)  See  Ricotter**  Preface  to  his  French 
translation  of  Sam.  Clark^s  Discourses  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p.  xiv., 
&^.  Of  Boyle  himself  and  his  merits,  Edw. 
Budgell  has  treated  verr  fully,  in  his  Me- 
moires  of  the  Lives  ana  Characters  of  the 
illustrious  Family  of  the  Boyles,  London, 
1737,  8vo.  See  the  Bibliotheque  Britan- 
nique,  tome  xii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  144,  &c.  [**  But 
above  all,  the  late  learned  Dr.  Birch's  lAfe 
of  Boyle,  published  in  8yo,  in  the  year 
1744;  and  that  verv  valuable  collection  of 
Lives,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Article 
Boyle,  Robert,  note  (z).  See  also  Article 
Hobbts,  in  the  same  collection." — Mad.} 

(35)  A  catalogue  of  these  discourses  is 
given  in  the  Bibliotheque  Angloise,  tome 
zv.,  part  ii.,  p.  416,  &c.  A  learned  and 
neatly  digestea  summary  of  all  the  discour- 
ses of  this  nature,  thus  far  delivered,  was 
published  not  lonff  since  in  English,  by 
Gilbert  Buniet ;  which  the  French  and  the 
Germans  have  begun  to  translate  into  their 
languages.  ["  This  abridgment  comprehends 
the  discourses  ofBcnlley,  Kidder^  WtUiamt, 
Gastrell,  Harris,  Bradford,  BlackkaU,  Stan- 
ktpe,  Clarke,  Hancock^  Whiaton^   Turner, 
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Butler,  Woodward,  Derham^  Ibbot,  Leng, 
J,  Clarke,  Gurdon^  Burnet,  Berriman,**'-' 
Maci] 

(36)  See  Peter  BayWs  Bictionnaira,  tome 
ii.,  p.  478.  Anth.  Wood^s  Athenas  Ozon* 
lenses,  vol.  ii  p.  461,  of  the  Ist^  edition. 
[.\dd  Brucker's  Historia  crit.  philos..  Ap- 
pendix, Lipsic,  1767,  4to,  p.  880,  &lc., 
where  his  life  and  character  are  described 
with  impartiality  and  accuracy.  In  Crom' 
weWe  time  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
royalist  party,  and  a  defender  of  their  rights 
with  servile  submission.  Yet  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  court,  and  died  in  1679,  in  hia 
91st  year,  a  private  country  gentleman. 
Two  of  his  works,  namely,  de  Give,  Paris, 
1643,  4to,  and  his  Leviathan,  1651,  fol., 
are  most  worthy  of  notice.  In  them  ho  rec- 
ommends monarchic  despotism,  represents 
the  human  soul  as  material  and  mortal,  dis- 
cards all  natural  distinction  between  moral 
actions,  and  makes  morality  depend  whoUv 
on  the  enactments  of  monarchs. — ScJu. 
The  whole  of  the  moral  and  political  works 
of  Tho.  Hobbes,  with  a  life  of  the  author  pre- 
fixed, were  elegantly  printed,  probablr  vo- 
der the  eye  of  Warburtnn,  Lond.,  1750,  fol. 
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He  has  however  found  some  advocates,  out  of  Great  Britain ;  who  main, 
tain  that  he  erred  indeed,  yet  not  so  basely,  as  to  subvert  the  being  of  a 
Grod  and  the  worship  of  him.(37)  Those  wlio  shall  read  attentively  the 
books  he  has  lefl,  must  admit,  that  if  he  was  not  himself  destitute  of  all 
regard  for  Grod  and  religion,  it  is  manifest  his  principles  naturally  lead  to 
an  utter  disregard  for  all  things  sacred  :  and  his  writings  betray,  not  ob- 
scurely, a  mind  most  unfriendly  to  Christ  and  to  the  Christian  rehgion.  It 
ia  said  however,  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  more  rational,  and  publicly 
condemned  the  sentiments  he  had  fonperly  published  :(d8)  but  whether  he 
was  sincere  in  this,  is  uncertain.  With  more  truth  it  may  be  said  of  John 
Wilmat*  earl  of  Rochester,  who  attacked  God  and  religion  with  even  more 
fury  than  HohheSy  that  he  became  a  penitent.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
discernment  and  brilliancy  of  genius,  but  of  astonishing  levity,  and  while 
his  bodily  powers  were  subservient  to  his  will,  libidinous  and  debiEiuched.(39) 
Yet  it  was  his  happy  lot,  in  the  last  years  of  his  short  life,  through  the  ad- 
monition especially  of  Gilbert  Burnet^  to  betake  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  met  death  religiously,  A.D.  1680,  penitently 
lamenting  and,  detesting  his  former  wickedness. (40)  In  this  list  may  be 
placed  Anthony  AsMy  Cooper ^  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  consump. 
tion  at  Naples,  A.D.  1703 :  not  that  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  Christianity, 
but  his  pungent  wit,  the  eleganpe  of  his  style,  and  the  charms  of  his  genius, 
rendered  him  the  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion,  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
cealment he  practised.  Various  of  his  works  are  extant,  and  have  been  of- 
ten published ;  all  exquisitely  fine,  from  the  native  charms  of  his  diction  and 


See  Henke^  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
399,  note.— Tr.] 

(37)  In  defence  of  Hobbcs^  tppeared,  be- 
sides others,  JVic.  Hieron.  Gundling^  Ob- 
senr.  Selectc,  torn,  i.,  n.  ii.,  p.  30,  and  in 
the  Gundlinsiana,  pt.  xiv.,  p.  304.  Add 
Godfr.  ArriMdy  Kircben-nnd  Ketzerhistorie, 
pt.  li.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  xvi.,  4  25,  p.  1082, 
Slc.  Against  these,  appeared  Jo.  Fran. 
Buddeusj  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  supersii- 
done,  cap.  i.,  p.  187,  &c. 

(38)  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  An- 
thony  Wood;  who  states,  in  his  Athene 
Ozon.^  Tol.  ii.,  p.  646,  that  Hohbea  wrote  an 
Anoloffy  for  himself  and  his  writings  ;  in 
which  ne  professes,  never  to  have  enSyraced 
the  opinions  he  proposed  in  his  Leviathan, 
but  to  have  brought  ihein  forward  merely  to 
try  bis  ingenuity  ;  that,  after  writing  the 
book,  he  never  defended  those  opinions, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  but  submitted 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  that 
those  positions  of  his  book  in  particular, 
which  seemed  to  militate  against  the  re-, 
ceived  notions  of  God  and  religion,  wore 

Kublished,  not  as  true  and  incontrovertible, 
ut  only  as  plausible,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  forth  the  judgment  of  theologians 
concerning  them.  WooJ  does  not  teU  us, 
in  what  year  this  Apology  appeared  ;  which 
IB  evidence  that  he  bad  not  been  able  to  ex- 
amine the  book.    Neither  does  he  state. 


whether  Hobbes  was  alive  or  dead,  when  it 
was  published.  But  its  being  placed  in  the 
list  of  Hobbes*  writings,  posterior  to  1682, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death;  for  he  died  in  1679.  It 
does  not  therefore  yet  appear,  what  we  are 
to  think  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  Hobbe*. 
I  can  believe,  that  such  an  Apology  for 
Hobbes  exists;  but  perhaps  it  was  drawn 
up  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  shield  his  repu- 
tation aAer  he  was  dead.  Yet  if  it  was 
written  and  published  by  himself,  it  can  af- 
ford but  little  support  to  those  who  would 
defend  his  character.  For  the  method 
Hobbes  takes  to  excuse  himself,  is  that  in 
which  all  try  to  clear  themselves,  when 
they  have  incurred  odium  and  indignation 
by  advancing  corrupt  and  pernicious  opin- 
ions, and  yet  wish  to  live  quietly,  though 
continuing  to  be  just  what  they  were  before. 

(39)  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  wri' 
tings,  in  Anthony  Wood's  Athens  Oxon., 
vol.  li.,  p.  654.  On  his  poetic  talents,  Vol- 
taire treats.  Melange  de  litterature  et  de 
Philosophic,  cap.  xxxiv.,  in  his  Works,  torn, 
iv.,  p.  303. 

(40)  This  scene  is  described  bv  Gilbert 
Burnett  in  a  special  tract  entitled :  Some 
passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  earl 
of  Rochester,  written  at  his  desire  on  his 
deathbed,  by  GilbeH  Burnet,  D.D.  It  it 
extant  also  in  German,  French,  and  Latin 
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IhoughtSt  yet  cxoeedingly  dangerous  to  young  and  inexperienced  minds,(41) 
A  rustic  and  coarse  brawler,  compared  with  these,  was  Jolm  Tolandy  an 
Irishman,  who  at  the  close  of  this  century  was  not  ashamed  to  disgraoe 
himself  and  his  country,  by  several  tracts  reproachful  to  Christianity. 
But  as  those  who  pamper  the  vicious  propensities  of  men  seldom  lack  ad- 
mirers,  so  this  man,  who  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  though  vainglori- 
008  and  of  abandoned  morals,  was  thought  something  of  Ixy  the  undiscem. 
iDg.(42)  The  other  Englishmen  of  less  notoriety,  belonging  to  this  class, 
need  not  be  enumerated:  yet  if  any  one  is  disposed,  he  may  add  to  the 
Ikt  Edward  Henry  [Herberty  baron]  of  Cherbury,  a  nobleman  and  philos- 
opher,  who,  if  he  did  not  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;(43) 
and  Charles  Blountj  the  author  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  who  committed 
suicide  in  1603.(44) 

§  23.  In  France,  adjacent  to  England,  Julius  Casar  Varum  an  Italian, 
author  of  the  AmphUheaire  of  Providence  and  of  Dialogues  concerning  na- 
ture, was  publicly  burned  at  Toulouse,  in  1629  [1619],  as  a  perverse  ene- 

(4  i )  His  works  were  first  published  collect- 
irely,  Ix>ndon,  1711,  in  ihiee  volumes  8vo, 
•nd  sabsequently  often.  They  are  called 
CharacUru(ics,  [of  Men,  Manners,  and 
Opinions],  from  the  title  of  the  greater  part 
of  them.  See  Jo.  le  ClcrCj  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,  tome  xxiii.  Some  notes  of  Geo. 
Wilk.  LeibmU  upon  them,  were  published 
by  Peier  des  Maizeavx,  Kecueil  aes  diver- 
••s  pieces  sur  la  Philosophic,  tome  ii.,  p. 
S46.  There  are  some  who  maintain,  that 
this  otherwise  great  and  illustrious  man 
baa  been  rashly  accused,  b^  clergymen,  of 
contemning  religion.  I  wish  they  could 
•olidly  evince  that  it  is  so.  But  if  I  do  not 
wholly  misuke,  whoever  ^11  read  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  his  writings,  or  only 
hia  noted  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,  which  in 
French  bears  the  title :  Essay  sur  la  raille- 
pe,  will  readily  fall  in  with  the  judgment 
which  Dr.  Berkley  passes  upon  him,  in  his 
Alciphron  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  vol. 
i.,  dial,  iiu,  p.  200,  dtc.  This  very  inge- 
nious man  employs  ridicule,  when  seeming  to 
apeak  the  most  gravely  on  sacred  subjects  ; 
and  divests  the  arffuments,  derived  from  the 
•acred  scriptures  m  support  of  a  devout  and 
Tirtoous  life,  of  all  their  power  and  influ- 
ence :  nay,  by  recommending  an  indescriba- 
ble and  sublime  kind  of  virtue,  far  above  the- 
eooceptions  of  common  people,  and  which 
feats  aatisfied  with  itself,  he  appears  to  ex- 
tinguiah  all  zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  in 
th»  minds  of  common  people. 

(42)  In  my  younger  years,  I  treated 
largely  of  this  man,  m  a  Commentatio  de 
fita  et  acriptis  ejus,  prefixed  to  a  Confutation 
of  his  insidious  book  entitled  Nazaremu. 
The  deficiencies,  if  any  occur  in  that  Com- 
nentatio,  nsay  bo  aupplied  from  the  Life  of 
TfUmdf  prefixed  to  his  Poathumoua  Works 


published  at  London,  1726,  3  vols.  8vo. 
The  author  of  that  Life  is  Peter  des  Mai 
xeauXf  well  known  for  various  literary  la« 
hours. 

(43)  Lord  Herbert  is  sufficiently  known 
to  the  learned,  by  his  book  de  Causis  erro* 
rum,  and  other  writings  ;  but  especially  by 
his  work  de  Religione  Gentilium.  And  not 
less  known,  are  the  confutations  of  the  sen- 
timents he  advances  lu  these  books ;  writ- 
ten by  John  MusauM^  Christ.  KorthoU^ 
and  other  celebrated  divhies.  He  is  com- 
monly considered  the  father  of  the  family  of 
NaturalisU  [or  Deisto].  See  Godfr.  Ar* 
twld's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii., 
book  xviii.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  1083,  &c.  [Cher- 
bury  is  properly  the  founder  of  the  modem 
religious  inaifferenlism.  If  we  may  believe 
him,  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  can- 
not be  proved,  but  only  be  rendered  very 
probable.  The  whole  of  religion,  according 
to  him,  consists  in  Jhe  articles  :  I.  There 
is  a  God.  II.  He  is  to  be  worshipped, 
in.  And  this,  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 
IV.  Repentance  and  reformation  will  prO' 
cure  us  pardon  firom  God.  V.  After  this 
life,  the  virtuous  will  be  rewarded,  and  the 
vicious  punished. — Sehl."]- 

(44)  See  Chaufepied^s  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  historique  et  crit.,  tome  i.,  pt  ii.,  p. 
328.     He  however  omits  his  trsfical  death, 

'firom  a  regard  undoubtedly  to  uie  feelings 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Bbunts^  still  liv- 
ing in  England. — [Concerning  all  the  Enff- 
lish  deists  mentioned  in  this  section,  then 
works,  their  opinions,  and  the  confutation  ol 
them,  see  John  Leland^s  View  of  the  prin- 
cipal deistical  writers  that  have  appeared  in 
England,  in  the  last  and  present  centurVf 
with  Observations,  ^.,  first  published  in 
1764,  and  since,  <rften,  in  %  vols.  8f  (K— 7>.] 
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my  of  God  and  of  all  religion.  But  some  respectable  and  learned  writhes 
think,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  personal  resentment ;  and  that  he  neither 
wrote  nor  lived  and  acted,  so  stupidly  and  impiously,  as  to  be  justly  charge- 
able  with  contemning  God.(45)  But  the  character  of  Cosma  Rvggerif  a 
Florentine  and  a  profligate,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1615,  no  honest  man  will 
readily  undertake  to  defend.  For  when  about  to  die,  he  boldly  declared, 
that  he  regarded  all  that  we  are  taught  respecting  a  supreme  Deity  and 
evil  spirits,  as  idle  tales.(46)  Whether  justice  or  injustice  was  done  to 
CasinUr  Leszynsky^  a  Polish  km'ght  who  was  punished  capitally  at  Warsaw 
in  1689,  for  denying  a  God  and  divine  providence,  cannot  easily  be  deter* 
mined,  without  inspection  of  the  record  of  his  trial. (47)  In  Germany,  a 
senseless  and  frantic  man,  Matthew  Knuizen  of  Holstein,  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  new  sect  of  the  ConsdenUaries^  that  is,  of  persons  who  disregarding 
God,  followed  only  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  right  reason :  but  he  was 
easily  checked,  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  mad  project. (46) 

§  24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1677,  is  accounted  the  ^rst  and  the  most  acute  of  all  those  in  this  century, 
who  transformed  the  Author  of  all  things  into  a  substance  manacled  by 
the  eternal  laws  of  necessity  and  fate.  He  indeed  personally  led  a  more 
discreet  and  commendable  Me,  than  an  immense  number  of  Christians  and 
others  do,  who  have  never  suffered  a  doubt  to  enter  their  minds  respecting 
Grod  and  the  duties  men  owe  to  him ;  neither  did  he  seek  to  seduce  others 
into  a  contempt  for  the  Supreme  Bemg,  or  into  corrupt  morals.(49)    But 


(45)  See  the  compilations  of  Jo.  Fran. 
Buddeui  concerning  him,  in  his  Theses  de 
Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  cap.  i.,  d.  120, 
&c.  The  aut  hor  of  the  Apology  for  Vanini, 
which  was  published  in  Holland  1712,  8vo, 
was  PeUr  Fred,  Arp^  a  lawyer  of  extensive 
learning ;  who  promised  a  new  and  much  en- 
larged edition  of  this  little  book,  in  his  Fe- 
t'm  cstivales  sen  scriptorura  suonim  Histo- 
ria,  pt.  i.,  4  xl.,  p.  28,  6lc.  His  coadjutor 
in  Tindicatinff  the  character  of  Vanini,  was 
EluLt  Fred.  Heiateff  Apologia  pro  Medicis, 
sect,  xviii.,  p.  93,  Sic,  [  Vanini  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  wild,  enthusiastic  naturalist 
He  travelled  in  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  ;  profess- 
ed himself  a  Catholic;  but  he  advanc^ 
particularly  in  his  last  book,  his  Dialogue^t 
such  mystical  and  deistic  opinions  concern- 
ing God,  whom  he  Reemed  to  confound  with 
nature,  that  he  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at 
Toulouse,  A.D.  1619.  See  Schroeekk's 
Kirchenge8ch.  ^eit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  v., 
p.  646,  &c.  Brucker.  Hist.  Crit.  Philos., 
tom.  v.,  p  670  ;  torn.  vi..  p.  922.  Chauft' 
fjed^  Dictionnaire,  art.  Vanini ;  and  St'dud' 
toi'*  Beytrage  zur  Pilos.  u.  Gesch.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
147.— 7V.J 

(46)  Peter  Buyle'M  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii., 
p.  2526.  [According  to  Bayle^  he  was  a 
neat  astrologer,  and  soothsayer,  and  open- 
fj  vicious. — TV.] 

(47)  See  Qodfr.  AmM'a  Kiichen-iiDd 


Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  zvt.,  ^ 
14,  p,  1074.  The  records  of  the  trial  of 
Letzyntky  were  formerly  kept  in  the  veiy 
rich  nbrary  of  Zack.  Conr.  Vjfenbach;  hat 
where  they  are  since  removed  to,  I  do  not 
know.  [Vet,  from  what  Arnold  has  brou^ 
forward,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  in- 
nocent, than  that  he  was  guilty. — Sckl.} 

(48)  See  Jo.  M'6iler'»  Cimbria  Litterata, 
tom.  i.,  p.  S04,  &c.,  and  his  Isagoge  ad 
Historism  Chersones.  Cimbr.,  pt.  li.,  csp. 
▼i ,  4  viii.,  p.  164,  &c.  Matvr.  Veiss,  U 
Croze^  Entretiens  sur  divers  sujets  d*His» 
toire,  p.  400,  &c. 

(49)  His  life,  accurately  written  by  Jo. 
CoUruSf  was  published  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  year  1706,  8vo.  Yet  a  more  full  and 
circumstantial  life  of  him.  was  composed  by 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  and  prefixed  m  Bou- 
UinvtUier*s  Exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Spinoza<  published  at  Brussels,  or  rather  st 
Amsterdam,  1731, 12mo.  Add  Peter  BofU, 
Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.«  p.  2631.  [He  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  where  his  hf 
ther,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  then  resided  as  a 
trader.  Educated  among  Jews,  he  early 
manifested  talent,  and  also  a  propensity  to- 
wards infidelity.  He  became  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Carteaian  principles :  and  associa- 
ted with  men  of  education  and  phiiosopbels. 
He  was  by  trade  a  glass-^nder^  and  much 
famed  for  all  kinds  of  optical  glasses.  His 
moat  noted  works  were,  his  Iractstua  iheo- 
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In  his  books,  especially  those  published  after  his  death,  it  is  manifestly  his 
aim  to  evince,  that  the  whole  universe  and  Grod  himself,  are  precisely  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  whatever  takes  place,  arises  out  of  ibe  eter- 
nal and  immutable  laws  of  nature^  which  necessarily  existed  and  was  ao^ 
tive  from  all  eternity.  And  if  these  things  were  so,  it  would  follow,  that 
every  individual  is  himself  Grod,  and  cannot  possibly  commit  sin.  (50) 
Beyond  all  controversy,  it  was  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  which  he  en- 
tirely resigned  himself,  that  led  Spinoza  in^o  these  opinions.  For,  having 
adopted  the  common  maxim  of  all  philosophers,  that  all  things  that  truly 
exists  (all  realities),  exist  superlatively  in  God ;  and  then  assuming  as  indu- 
bitable, that  opinion  of  Des  Cartesy  that  there  are  only  two  reaUdes,  bought 
and  extensiouy  the  one  peculiar  to  minds,  and  the  ciher  to  matter ;  it  was 
natural  and  even  necessary,  that  he  should  ascribe  to  God  both  these  real- 
ities,  extension  and  thougJU,  without  Umitation  or  modification.  And  this 
done,  it  was  unavoidable  for  him  to  confound  God  and  the  universe,  as  be- 
ing one  and  the  same  nature ;  and  to  maintain,  that  there  is  only  one  real 
substance,  from  which  all  others  originate  and  to  which  all  return.  More- 
over Spinoza^s  system  of  doctrine,  as  even  his  friends  will  admit,  was  by 
no  means  such,  as  to  captivate  by  its  lucidnesss  and  the  clearness  of  its 
evidence.  For  they  tell  us,  it  is  to  be  comprehended  by  a  kind  of  feeling, 
rather  than  by  the  understanding ;  and  that  even  the  greatest  geniuses  are 
in  danger  of  misunderstanding  it. (51)     Among  the  disciples  of  Spinoza, 

logico  poUticQS,  Hambarg,  (Amsterdam), 
1670,  4to,  and  Etbica  ordine  geometrico 
demoDstrata,  published  soon  after  his  death, 
1677,  4to.  His  style  is  dry,  argumentatire, 
and  rather  obscure.    Towards  the  close  of 


tbeHSth  century,  some  of  the  Oennan  theo- 
lo^ans  began  to  admire  his  writings ;  and  at 
ihis  tnne  (1831),  it  is  said,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  pious  divines  of  Germany, 
are  Spinozists  in  philosophy. — Tr,'\ 

(50)  A  pretty  long  list  of  those  who  have 
coofuied  Spinoza^  is  given  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fa' 
fa-icnif,  Biblioth.  Grsca,  Hb.  v.,  pt.  iii.,  p. 
110,  die.,  and  by  Oodfr.  Jcnichen,  Historia 
SpiDOzismi  Lehnhofiani,  p.  58-72.  His  real 
opmions  concerning  God,  must  be  learned 
mnn  his  ElhieSt  which  was  published  after 
h»  death ;  and  not  from  his  Traetalus  iked- 
logicthfolituMM,  which  "he  published  in  his 
lifetime.  For  in  the  latter,  he  argues  just 
M  if  be  believed  in  an  eternal  Deity  distinct 
from  nature  and  matter,  who  had  caused  a 
system  of  religion  to  be  premulffated,  for 
imbuing  men's  minds  with  benevdence  and 
eqiiity,  and  had  confirmed  it  by  events,  mar- 
▼mIous  indeed,  but  not  supematnraU  But 
in  bis  Ethics,  he  mo^e  clearly  explains  his 
newt ;  and  labours  to  prove,  tliat  nature  it- 
self is  €k>d,  by  its  inherent  powers  neces- 
sarily producing  morements.  x And  this  aids 
tbe  confutation  of  those,  who'  contend  that 
9fiMOxa  was  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is  gen- 
•nlly  represented,  and  who  adduce  their 
pfoofs  from  his  Tractatus  theologico-politi- 
cos.    Whether  he  gtadaally  pioceedea  fjrom 


bad  to  worse,  or  whether  he  cautiously  con- 
cealed his  real  sentiments  while  he  lived, 
from  prudential  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
This  however  is  attested  by  the  most  credi- 
ble witnesses,  that  so  long  as  he  was  alive, 
he  did  not  publicly  influence  any  one  to 
think  lightly  of  God  and  his  worship  ;  and 
he  always  expressed  himself,  serionslv  and 
piously,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
such  subjects.  See  Peter  des  Maizeaux, 
Vie  de  Mr.  de  S.  Evremond,  p.  cxvii.,  &c., 
torn,  i.,  of  the  works  of  the  latter.  This  may 
also  be  easily  gathered  from  his  I«etters, 
which  are  extant  among  his  Posthumous 
Works. 

(51)  Peter  Bayle,  whom  no  one  will  sa^ 
was  naturally  obtuse  and  dull  of  apprehension, 
is  charged  by  the  followers  of  Spinoza^  with 
not  having  well  understood  the  sentiments 
of  their  master,  and  therefore  with  not  having 
solidly  refuted  them.  See  his  Dictionnaire, 
tome  iii.,  p.  1641,  note  Lewis  Meier  hiU 
terly  complains,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Post- 
humous Works  of  Spinoza,  p.  21,  <&c.,  that 
there  was  a  general  misapprehension  of  the 
Yiews  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  opm- 
ions  all  harmonized  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Boulainvilliers  also,  the  expositor  of 
Spinoza,  declares  in  the  Preface  to  a  book 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  p.  153,  that  all  his 
opposers  had  either  maliciously  perrerted  his 
meaning,  or  misunderstood  it.  Les  refuta- 
tions de  Spinoza  m*ont  induit  A  juger,  ou  que 
leurs  Auteurs  n'avoient  pas  voulu  mettre  la 
doctrine,  qu'ils  cpmbattent,  dans  une  evidence 
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(who  chooae  to  be  called  Panihei8t9^b2)  from  the  principal  doctrine  thajf 
embrace,  rather  than  bear  the  name  of  their  master),  the  first  rank  was 
held  by  Lewis  Mder^  a  physician  and  a  familiar  friend  of  Spi$ioxa^b^) 
also  one  LiicasJ^bA)  the  count  B<mlamviUier9^{bb)  and  some  others. 


•uffiiante,  <m  qu*i]B  l*ayoieiit  mal  entendue. 
If  this  tystem  of  doctrine  is  wo  difficult,  so 
Ui  tbove  common  comprehension,  that  even 
men  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute  minds 
may  easily  mistake  in  stating  it,  what  conclu- 
sion shall  we  make,  but  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Spinozists,  (who  are  said  to  be  very 
nnmeruus  all  over  Europe),  have  adopted  it, 
not  so  much  from  any  natural  superiority,  of 
their  ffenius,  as  from  the  hope  of  indulging 
their  lusts  with  impunity  1  For  no  rational 
and  well-informed  man  will  believe,  that  in 
so  great  a  multitude  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  never  once  thought  of  improving  their 
intellectual  powers,  all  can  see  through  that, 
which  puzzles  the  most  perspicacious. 

(62)  To  relieve  his  poverty  and  satisfy  his 
hunger,  John  Toland  composed  and  publish- 
ed, at  Cosmopoiis  (London),  in  1720,  8vo, 
an  infamous  and  corrupting  book,  entitled 
Pantkeistieon;  in  which  he  exhibi^he  Por-'< 
mula  celebrands  Societaiis  Socratics  seu 
Pantheisticv  ;  that  is,  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing meetings  among  the  PaniheiMtg,  whom 
he  represents  as  scattered  every  where ;  and 
the  morals  of  this  faction  are  here  graphically 
depicted.  In  this  book, — than  which  none 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  honest  but  un- 
guarded minds, — the  President  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  ParUkeiMl*  confer  with 
each  other.  He  earnestly  recommends  to  his 
associates  and  fellows  attention  to  truth,  lib- 
erty, and  health ;  and  dissuades  them  from 
superstition,  that  is,  religion ;  and  sometimes 
he  reads  to  the  brethren  select  pasea^  from 
Cicero  and  Seiucei,  in  which  tnere  is  some- 
thing favourable  to  irreligion.  They  solemn- 
ly promise,  that  they  will  obey  his  injunctions. 
Sometimes  the  whole  company  becomes  so 
animated,  that  they  simultaneously  raise 
theur  voices,  and  sing  merrily  some  verses 
from  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  suited  to  their 
morals  and  principles.  See  Maiteaux,  life 
of  John  Toland,  p.  IzzviL  Bibliotheque  An- 
gloise,  tom.  viii. ,  pt.  ii.,  p.  385.  If  the  Pcii- 
fkeut9  are  such  as  they  are  here  represented, 
it  is  not  for  wise  men  to  dispute  with  them, 
bat  for  good  magistrates  to  see  to  it,  that 
such  impudent  geniuses  do  not  creep  into  eo- 
cie^,  and  seduce  the  minds  of  citizens  from 
their  duty. 

(53)  Spinoza  employed  this  Meier  as  an 
interpreter,  to  translate  into  Latin  what  be 
wrote  in  Dutch.  Meier  also  attended  his 
d^in^  master,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  heal 
his  disease.  A  nd  he  moreover  published  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  SpmozOt  with  a  Pref- 


ace, in  which  he  endeavours  withoat  soc^aw 
to  demonstrate,  that  Spinota^s  doctrine  oon- 
tsins  nothing  at  variance  with  Christianity. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  well-known 
book,  entitled  Philosophia  Scriptura  inter- 
pres,  Eleutheropoli,  1666,  4to,  in  which  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  sacred  books  are 
subjected  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  philos- 
ophy. 

(54)  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague, 
noted  for  his  panaceas,  and  for  the  obliqni^ 
of  his  morals.  This  flagitious  man  Idt  a 
Life  of  Sjfinozoj  from  which  LeugUt  im 
Freenoy  drew  the  additions,  that  he  made  to 
the  Life  of  Spinoza  composed  by  John  Co- 
lerue.  There  is  also  in  circulation,  ai}d  soM 
at  a  high  price  to  those  who  can  relish  such 
writing,  his  Marrow  of  Spinoza's  doctrine : 
L*espnt  de  Spinosa.  Compared  with  this, 
what  Spinoza  himselC  wrote,  will  appear 
Quite  tolerable  and  religipus ;  so  ffreatly  hat 
the  wretch'ed  writer  overleaped  tne^lxnindt 
of  all  modesty,  discretion,  and  good  seoae. 

(55)  This  man,  of  a  prolific  hut  singular 
and  unchastened  genius,  well  known  by  his 
various  works  relating  to  the  political  history 
of  France,  by  his  Life  or  rather  fable  of  JM^ 
hammed,  by  his  misfortunes,  and  by  other 
things ;  was  so  inconsistent  with  himself,  as 
to  ulow  to  both  superstition  and  atheiam 
neariy  an  equal  place  in  his  ill-arranged 
mind.  For  while  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  God  but  nature  or  the  universe,  he  still 
had  no  hesitation  to  record  Mohammed,  as  ' 
one  whom  God  raised  up  to  instruct  mankind ; 
and  he  believed,  that  the  future*  fortunes  of 
individuals  and  of  nations,  might  be  learned 
from  the  stars.  This  man,  from  his  great 
solicitude  for  the  public  good,  was  much 
troubled  that  the  excellent  doctrines  of  Spi- 
noza were  misunderstood,  by  almost  eveiy 
body ;  and  therefore  he  voluntarily  assumed 
the  task  of  expounding  and  stating  them  in  a 
plain  and  lucid  manner,  suited  to  the  ^com- 
prehension  of  ordinary  minds.  His  attempt 
succeeded ;  but  it  produced  only  this  effect, 
that  all  now  perceived  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore, that  Bayte  and  the  others  who  regarded 
the  opinions  of  Spinoza  as  irrational  in  them- 
selves and  subversive  of  all  religion  and  vir- 
tue, did  not  misjudge.  His  work  merited 
eternal  oblivion.  But  Lenglet  da  Freantm 
brought  it  before  the  public ;  and  that  it 
might  be  bouglR  and  read  with  less  suspicion, 
he  ^ve  it  the  false  title  of  a  Confutation  tf 
Spumza's  doctrine ;  and  added  some  traet% 
really  dascrviDg  that  character,  together  witha 
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§  25.  How  much  and  how  happily  all  branches  of  literature^  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  those  which  belong  to  the  province  of  reason  aild 
the  intellect,  as  those  which  belong  to  the  empire  of  invention,  memory, 
and  the  imagination,  were  cultivated  and  advanced  throughout  Christendom 
in  this  century,  appears  from  innumerable  proofs,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed.  The  minds  of  men  already  awake,  were  farther  excited  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  they  were  sagaciously  shown  the  path  they 
should  pursue,  by  that  very  great  man,  Francis  Bacon  lord  Vcrulam,  the 
Apollo  of  the  English ;  and  particularly  in  his  books  on  the  Dignity  and 
the  advances  of  the  Sciences,  and  his  New  Organ  of  the  Sciences  (de  dig' 
niiate  et  augmentis  sciendarum,  and  Novum  Organum  scieniittnan),(56)  It 
would  be  vain  indeed  to  expect,  that  mankind  who  are  beset  with  a  thou, 
sand  obstructions  to  their  seeing  things  nakedly  and  as  they  really  are, 
should  do  all  that  he  requires  of  the  cultivators  of  science  and  literature  ; 
for  this  extraordinary  man  was  sometimes  borne  away  by  his  vast  and  in. 
tuitive  genius,  and  required  of  men  not  what  they  are  able  to  do,  but  what 
he  could  wish  might  be  done.  Yet  it  would  be  injustice  to  deny,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  advances  which  the  Europeans  made  in  every  species  of 
knowledge  in  this  century,  is  ascribable  to  his  counsels  and  admonitions ; 
and  especially,  that  those  who  had  treated  of  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects,  almost  like  blind  men,  by  his  assistance  began  gradually  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  philosophize  in  a  wiser  manner.  And  through  his  influ- 
ence  it  was,  I  apprehend,  that  while  most  people  in  the  preceding  age  sup. 
posed  all  human  knowledge  was  carried  to  its  perfection,  by  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  and 
elegant  arts,  many  gradually  ceased  to  think  so,  and  saw  that  there  were 
more  wholesome  aliments  for  the  mind  of  a  wise  man. 

^  26.  That  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  astronomical  sciences  in  par* 
ticular,  were  carried  to  so  great  perfection  among  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  those  who  lived  before  this  period  were  comparatively  but 
4  hildren  in  these  sciences,  is  most  manifest.  In  Italy,  Galileo  Galilei^  sup. 
J  orted  by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  led  the  way  :(57)  and  there  fol- 
lowed among  the  French,  Ren^  des  Cartes,  Peter  Gassendi,  and  innumer. 

Life  of  Spinoza.    The  whole  title  of  this  physician,  (who  held  not  the  lowest  place 

dangerous  book,  is  this :  Refutation  dcs  er-  among  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Spinoza), 

reurs  de  Bened.  de  Spinosa,  par  Mr  de  Fene-  entitled  Certamcn  philosophicum  propugna- 

ftm.  Archevdqne  de  Cambray,  parle  P.  Lami  t»  vciitatis  divins  ac  naturalis  adversus  Jo. 

Bencdictin,  et  par  Mr.  Ic  Comte  de  Boulain-  Bredrnburgii  principia.     This    work   was 

wIlierM,  avec  la  vie  de  Spinosa,  ^crito  par  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  8to. 
Mr.  Jean  Coterus,  augment^  de  beaucoup        (56)  See  his  life  prefixed  to  the  late  edi- 

dc  particularitez  tir^  d'une  vie  mannscnte  tion  of  his  entire  Works,  Ix>nd.,  1740,  fol., 

de  cc  philosophe,  faite  par  un  de  ses  amis,  and  the  extracts  from  it,  iu  the  Bibliotbeqno 

(This  was  Imcom^  of  whom  we  spoke  before.)  Britanique,  tome   xt.,  pt  i.,  p.  128,  ^. 

A  Bmxiplles  chM  Francois  Foppens,  1731,  Mallet's  Vie  de  Francois  Bacon,  Amsterd., 

]2nK>.     Thus  the  wolf  was  penned  among  1742,  8vo,  where,  see  especially  liis  efforts 

the  sheep.     BoufainviUiers*  exposition  and  to  introduce  a  better  mode  of  pbilosophizinff, 

defence  of  SpinozaU  doctrine,  which,  lode-  p.  6,  12,  50,  102,  dtc.     Add  Voltaire's  M^ 

eeive  people,  is  called  a  Refutation,  consti-  lange  de  litterature  et  de  Philosopbie,  cap. 

tntes  the  greatest  part  of  the  book :  nor  is  xiv.,  p.  125,  ^. 

it  placed  last,  as  in  the  title-page,  but  oc-        (57)  See    Christ,  August.  Heummnn*t 

ctipies  the  foreground.   .The  book  also  con-  Acta  Philosopboruro,  written  in  German, pt 

tains  more  than  the  title  specifies.     For  the  xir.,  p.  801 ;  pt  xr.,  p.  467 ;  pt  xrii ,  pw 

motley  collection  is  closed  by  a  work  of  803. 
Isaac   OrokOt  a  Jewish  philosopher  and 
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able  others ;  among  the  Danes,  Tycha  Brake ;  among  the  English,  besides 
others  of  less  i^me,  Robert  Boyle,  and  Isaac  Newton ;  among  the  GermanSy 
John  Kepler /John  Heveliusj  Godfr.  Wm.  Leihmtz;  and  among  the  Swiss, 
the  Bernoulli,  To  these  men  of  the  first  order,  so  many  others  eagerly 
joined  themselves,  that  there  was  no  nation  of  Europe,  except  those  idiich 
had  not  yet  become  civilized,  which  could  not  boast  itself  of  some  excel- 
lent and  renowned  geometrician,  natural  philosopher,  or  astronomer. 
Their  ardour  was  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany, 
tnose  hereditary  patrons  of  all  learning  and  especially  of  these  branches, 
but  also  by  the  very  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
Charles  IL  and  Louis  XIV.  The  former  established  in  London,  as  the 
latter  did  in  Paris,  an  academy  or  society  of  learned  and  inquisitive  men, 
guarded  against  the  contempt  of  the  vulgar  and  the  insidious  influences  of 
sloth,  by  very  ample  honours  and  rewards ;  whose  business  it  was  to  ex- 
amine nature  most  critically,  and  to  cultivate  all  those  arts,  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  rendered  acute  in  discerning  the  truth,  and  in  promoting  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  mankind. (58)  This  advance  of  learning  has 
been  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  civil  society  but  also  to  the  Chnstian 
church.  For  by  it  the  dominion  of  superstition,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  true  religion  or  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  has  been  greatly  narrowed  down ;  the  strongest  bulwarks  have  been 
erected  against  fictitious  prodigies,  by  which  people  were  formerly  greatly 
affrighted ;  and  the  boundless  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  especiaUy 
his  wisdom  and  his  power,  have  been  most  solidly  demonstrated,  from  the 
character  and  the  structure  both  of  the  universe  at  large  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual parts. 

§  27.  Much  darkness  was  removed  from  the  minds^of  Christians,  by  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  especially  of  early  church  history,  which  men 
of  deep  research  in  many  places  acquired  and  disseminated.  For  the  or- 
igin  and  causes  of  a  great  number  of  opinions  which  antiquity  and  custom 
had  rendered  €U9  it  were  sacred,  being  now  historically  exposed,  numerous 
errors  which  before  had  occupied  and  enslaved  men's  minds,  of  course  lost 
their  authority,  and  light  and  peace  arose  upon  many  minds,  and  the  lives 
of  many  were  rendered  more  blameless  and  happy.  This  better  knowl- 
edge of  history  likewise  restored  very  many  persons  to  a  fair  reputation, 
whom  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  former  ages  had  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretics ;  and  this  served  to  protect  many  pious  and  good  men 
from  being  misled  by  the  malignant  and  the  ill-informed.  History  also 
showed,  that  various  religious  disputes  which  formerly  embroiled  nations, 
and  involved  them  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes,  arose  from  very 
trivial  causes ;  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  from  ignorance,  superstition, 
envy  and  emulation,  or  from  the  love  of  pre-eminence.  It  traced  back 
many  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  once  regarded  as  of  divine  origin, 
to  polluted  sources ;  to  the  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  to  a  disposition 
to  practise  imposition,  to  the  irrational  fancies  of  half-educated  men,  and 

(68)  A  Hittory  of  the  Royal  Society  of  rctary.*' — Macl.^    A  History  of  the  Parisian 

London,  was  published  by  Thcmas  Sprattt  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  been  published 

London,  1722,  4to.     See  Bibliothequc  An-  by  Fontcnelle.     A  comparison  between  the 

gloise,  torn,  xi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  1,  &c.     [**  A  much  two  academies,  is  made  by  VoUuire^  M^lanffa 

more  interesting  and  ample  history  of  this  de  litterature  et  de  Philosophie,  cap  ixti.« 

ectable  society  has  lately  been  composed  in  0pp.,  tome  iv.,  p.  317. 
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to  a  foolish  desire  of  imitating  others.  It  taught,  that  the  rulers  of  the 
church  by  base  arts  had  possessed  themselves  of  no  small  share  of  the 
civil  power ;  and  by  binding  kings  with  religious  terrors,  had  divested  them 
of  their  wealth.  It  evinced,  that  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  whose  decrees 
were  once  regarded  as  divine  oracles,  were  often  conventions  of  quite  ig. 
Dofant  men,  nay  sometimes  of  arrant  knaves.  Several  other  things  of  the 
like  nature  might  be  mentioned.  How  salutary  all  this  must  have  been  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  ;  how  much  gentleness  towards  those  of  different 
sentiments,  how  much  caution  and  prudence  in  deciding  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  how  much  relief  to  the  innocent  and  the  good  against  the  ill. 
disposed,  grew  out  of  it,  and  how  many  pernicious  artifices,  frauds,  and 
errors,  it  has  banished  from  human  society,  we  may  learn  from  our  own 
*  daily  experience  of  our  happy  condition. 

§  28.  Those  Christians,  who  gave  attention  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  lit- 
eraturc,  and  to  the  languages  and  antiquities^ of  the  eastern  nations,  (and 
very  many  prosecuted  these  studies  with  great  success),  threw  much  light 
on  numerous  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  were  before  either  dark 
and  obscure,  or  misunderstood  and  erroneously  adduced  in  support  of  opin- 
ions  rashly  taken  up,  nay  made  to  teach  error  and  false  doctrine.  And 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  patrons  of  many  vulgar  errors  and  ground* 
less  opinions,  were  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  their  armour.  Nor  will 
the  wise  and  the  good  maintain,  that  there  was  no  advantage  to  religion 
from  the  labours  of  such  as  either  kept  Latin  eloquence  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct, or  in  imitation  of  the  French,  laboured  to  polish  and  improve  the 
vernacular  languages  of  their  respective  nations.  For  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Christian  community,  that  it 
should  not  lack  men,  who  are  able  to  write  and  to  speak,  properly,  fluently, 
and  elegantly,  on  all  religious  subjects ;  so  that  they  may  bring  the  igno- 
rant,  and  those  opposed  to  religion,  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  what  they 
ought  to  learn,  and  readily  to  comprehend  what  they  ought  to  know. 

§  29.  The  moral  doctrines  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  rcceiv* 
ed  a  better  form  and  more  support  against  various  abuses  and  perversions, 
after  the  law  of  nature  or  of  right  reason  had  been  more  critically  inves- 
tigated  and  better  explained.  The  indomparable  Hugo  GroUus^  stood  forth 
a  guide  to  others  in  this  departmient,  by  his  work  on  the  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace  {de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis) :  and  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  induced  a  number  of  the  best  geniuses  to  follow  him  with  alac- 
rity .(59)  How  much  aid  the  labours  of  these  men  afforded  to  all  those 
who  afterwards  treated  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  Christian,  will  be  man- 
ifest to  any  one,  that  shall  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  treatises  on  this 
subject  composed  afler  their  times,  with  those  which  were  previously  in 
estimation.  It  is  certain,  that  the  boundaries  of  Christian  and  natural  mo- 
rality were  more  accurately  determined ;  some  Christian  duties,  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  were  more  clearly  de- 
fined ;  the  great  superiority  of  the  aivine  laws,  to  the  dictates  of  mere  rea. 
•on,  was  more  lucidly  shown ;  those  general  principles  and  solid  grounds, 
by  which  all  the  Christian's  doubts  anaconflicts  respecting  right  and  wrong 
in  action  may  be  easily  settled,  were  established ;  and  finally,  the  folly  of 
those  who  audaciously  maintained,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  were 

(59)  See  Aittm  Fred.  GUfeifs  History    prefixed  to  t  Bibliotheca  of  the  law  of  mtute 
of  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  German,  and    and  nations ;  Lips.,  1739,  4to. 
Vol.  III.— Jil  X 
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at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  that  they  subverted  oatun^ 
were  calculated  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  nations,  rendered  men  eC" 
feminate,  diverted  them  from  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  the  like,  was 
vigorously  chastised  and  refuted. 

§  30..  But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  particular  remarks  on  the  state  of 
philosophy  among  Christians.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
nearly  all  the  philosophers  were  distributed  into  two  sects ;  namely,  that 
of  the  Feripaieticsy  and  that  of  the  Fire-Philosophers  or  the  Chymists.  And 
during  many  years,  these  two  sects  contended  warmly  jfbr  pre-eminence, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  publications.  The  Peripatetics  held  nearly  all 
the  professorial  chairs  both  in  the  universities  and  the  inferior  schools,  and 
they  were  furious  against  all  that  thought  Aristotle  should  either  be  cor- 
rected or  abandoned  ;  as  if  all  such  had  been  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
public  enemies  of  mankind.  Most  of  this  class  however,  if  we  except  the 
professors  at  Tubingen,  Hehnstadt,  Altorf,  and  Leipsic,  did  not  follow  Ar* 
istotle  himself,  but  rather  his  modem  expositors.  The  Chymical  or  Fire 
Philosophers  roamed  over  nearly  every  country  of  Europe ;  assumed  the 
obscure  and  deceptive  title  of  Rasecrueian  Brethren^  (Rosacrudatd  Fru- 
tres)^60)  which  had  some  apparent  respectability,  as  it  seemed  to  be  de- 


(60)  It  is  abondtntly  attested,  that  the  title 
of  Roteerueians  was  given  to  the  Chymists, 
who  united  the  study  of  religion  with  the 
•earch  after  chymical  secrets.  The  term  it- 
self is  chymical ;  nor  can  its  import  be  an- 
derstood,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  style 
used  by  the  chymists.  It  is  compounded,  not 
•s  many  tnink,  of  roaa  and  crux  (a  rose  and 
the  cross),  but  of  rot  {dew)  and  crux.  Dew  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  natural  substances 
CO  dissolve  gold.  And  a  eross^  in  the  Ian- 
cuage  of  the  (irc-philosophers.  is  the  same  as 
Lux  (ligfu) ;  because  the  figure  of  a  cross 
4-  exhibits  all  the  three  letters  of  the  word 
Lux  at  one  view.  Moreover,  this  sect  ap- 
plied the  term  Lux  to  the  seed  or  Menstru- 
um of  the  Red  Dragon^  or  to  that  crude  and 
corporeal  light,  which  being  properly  con- 
cocted and  digested,  produces  gold.  A 
Rosecrucian  therefore,  is  a  philosopher,  who 
by  means  of  dew,  seeks  for  light,  tnat  is,  for 
the  substance  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
The  other  interpretations  of  tnis  name,  are 
^Ise  and  deceptive ;  and  were  invented  and 
given  out  by  the  chymists  themselves,  who 
were  exceedingly  fond  of  concealment,  for 
the  sake  of  imposing  on  others  that  were  hos- 
tile to  their  religious  views.  The  true  im- 
port of  this  title  was  perceived  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  Peter  Gassendi,  Examen  philoso- 
phis  Fluddans,  f  15,  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  iii., 
p.  261.  But  it  was  more  lucidly  explained 
Dy  the  celebrated  French  physician,  Eusebi- 
ns  Renaudot,  Conferences  publiques,  tome 
i?.,  p  87.  Very  much,  though  ill  arranged, 
respecting  these  Rosecrucian  brethren  who 
mad*  to  much  noise  in  this  century,  their 
:<ocMty,  institotet,  and  wxitinga,  may  be 


found  in  Goifr.  AmMs  Kirchen*und  Ket- 
zerhistorie,  part  iL,  book  ZTii.,  ch.  zviii.,  p. 
1114,  &c.  [According  to  most  of  the  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  the  name  Rosecrucians 
was  not  assumed  by  aQ  the  Fire-Philoso- 
phers; nor  was  it  tirst  applied  to  men  of 
that  description ;  but  it  was  the  appropriate 
name  of  an  imaffinar^  association,  first  an- 
nounced about  the  year  1610,  into  which  a 
multitude  of  Fire-Philosophers  or  alchy  mists, 
eagerly  sought  admission.  The  earliest  wri • 
ting  profesMdly  firom  them,  was  either  pub- 
lished or  republished  at  Frankfort,  A.D. 
1615,  in  German ;  and  afterwards  in  Dsnish, 
Dutch,  and  Latin;  and  bore  the  title  of 
"Fafna  Fratemitatis,  or  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  praiseworthy  order  of 
the  Rosy-cross;  tc^therwith  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  same  Fraternity ;  addressed  to 
all  the  learned  heads  in  Europe  :  also  some 
answers,  by  Mr.  Haselmeyer  and  other  learn- 
ed persons,  to  the  Fama ;  together  with  a 
Discourse  concerning  agenenl  reforqiation 
of  the  whole  world."  l^e  next  year,  1616, 
David  Mederus  wrote,  **  that,  the  Fama  Fra- 
termtatis  and  the  Confession,  had  then  been, 
for  six  years,  printed  and  dispersed  in  fixe 
languages."  In  the  Fama,  p.  15,  <Scc.,  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  fraternity,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  Christopher  Rosen-  Creutz, 
a  German,  bom  in  the  year  1888 ;  who  be- 
came a  pilgrim,  visited  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  Damascus,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
the  wise  men,  and  afterwards  learned  magic 
and  the  Cabala  at  Fez,  and  in  Egypt ;  on 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  undertook  to  im- 
prove human  knowledge,  and  received  ser* 
eral  into  bis  fraternity  m  order  to  comm« 
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rlred  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  cross  upon  a  rose ;  and  in 
numberless  puhlications,  some  of  them  more  and  some  of  them  less  able 
and  severe,  they  charged  the  Peripatetics  with  corrupting  and  perverting 
both  reason  and  religion.  The  leaders  of  the  band  were  nohert  Fluddy(61^ 
an  Englishman,  of  a  singular  genius ;  Jacob  Bcehtnen,  a  shoemaker  of  Gor. 
ht2 ;  and  Michael  Mayer,{62y  These  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  /o. 
Bapl.  Hehnonty  and  his  son,  Francis  Mercurhu  ;(68)  Christian  Knorr,  of 
Rosenroth;(64)  Q«mn  Kuhlmann  ;{65)  Henry  Noll  ;(66)  Julius  Sper- 
her  ,*(67)  and  numerous  others,  but  of  unequal  rank  and  fame.  Harmony 
of  opinion  among  this  sort  of  people,  no  one  would  expect.  For  as  a  great 
part  of  their  system  of  doctrine  depends  on  a  kind  of  internal  sense,  on 
the  imagination,  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears, — than  which 


the  busHien ;  and  Ihred  to  the  age  of  100 
TeaiK,  a  uge  far  in  advance  of  the  men  of 
hifl  age.  This  fraternity  it  was  said,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  these  publications. 
A  rast  excitement  was  produced  by  this  pub- 
lication in  16 1 5.  Some  declared  in  favour  of 
the  fabled  Roeeomcian  society,  as  a  body  of 
orthodox  and  learned  reformers  of  the  world ; 
and  others  charged  them  with  errors  and  mis- 
chieroas  designs.  But  m  the  year  1619,  Dr. 
Jo.  Valentine  Andre4Zy  a  famous  Lutheran 
divine,  published  his  *'  Tower  of  Babel,  or 
chaos  of  opinions  respecting  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Rosy- cross ;"  in  whicn  he  represents 
the  whole  history  as  a  farce ;  and  gave  in- 
limationa  that  he  was  Atiiue// concerned  in 
getting  it  op.  But  many  enthusiastic  per- 
sons, especially  among  the  Fire-Philosophers, 
continued  to  believe  the  fable ;  and  professed 
to  know  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  society. 
Much  continued  to  be  viTitten  about  them, 
for  a  long  time :  and  indeed  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  See 
Godfr.  Arnold,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii ,  p.  244-258, 
ed.  Schaffhaosen,  1741.  H.  P.  K.  Henke's 
Gcsch.  dcr  christl.  Kirche,  vol.  iii.,  p.  SOS- 
fill  ;  and  the  authors  there  cited.  For  ihe 
origin  and  character  of  the  Theoeophiste  or 
Ftre-Pkilosophers,  see  above,  on  the  prece- 
ding century,  p.  135,  &c. — TV.] 

(61)  For  an  account  of  this  singular  man, 
to  whom  our  Beehmen  owed  all  his  wisdom, 
tee  Anik.  WooiCs  Athene  Oxoniens.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  610,  and  Hiatoria  et  Antiq.  Acad.  Ox- 
oniensis,  lib.  ii.,  p.  390,  dec.  Concerning 
Helmont  the  father,  see  Henn.  Wilte,  Me- 
mori«  Philoaophorum ;  and  others.  Re- 
mctinff  Hehmont  the  son,  see  Joack.  Fred. 
rV2/£r,  Miscellanea  Leibnitisnea,  p.  226,  and 
Leihmtx^a  Epistles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  353,  854. 
Concerning  Bahmen,  see  God.fr.  Arnold,  and 
various  otl^rt.  Respecting  Uio  rest,  various 
writers  most  be  consulted. 

(62)  See  Jo,  MUler**  Cimbria  Litterata, 
torn,  i.,  p.  376,  dre.  [He  vras  a  learned 
physician  and  chymist,  wrote  much,  and 
nakad  high  as  a  pbyaician  and  a  good  man. 


He  died  at  Magdeburg,  A.D.  1622,  aged  54. 
—Tr.-^ 

(63)  [Concerning  him,  see  Brucker**  Hist, 
critica  Philosophia,  tom.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  709, 
dtc.— ScA^] 

(64)  [As  Brucker,  who  givos  account  of 
the  preceding  Fire-Philosoj^ers,  is  in  every 
body*s  hands ;  while  the  history  of  Knorr  of 
Rosenroth,  must  be  derived  from  the  more 
rare  Nova  Litteraria  of  Krause,  Lips.,  1718, 
p.  191,  we  ahall  here  offer  the  reader  a  brief 
notice  of  him.  Ckrietian  Knorr  of  Rosen- 
roth was  a  Silesian  nobleman ;  who,  together 
with  no  ordinary  knowledge  of  medicine, 
philology,  and  tlieolo^,  possessed  a  particu- 
lar acquaintance  with  chymistry  and  the  Kab- 
bala ;  and  was  privy  counsellor  and  chancel- 
lor to  Chriitian  Augustue,  the  palsgrave  of 
Sulzbach.  He  was  bom  in  1636,  and  died 
in  1689.  His  most  important  work  was  his 
Kabbala  denndata,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed,  vol 
i.,  Sulzb.,  1678,  and  vol.  ii.,  Frankf.  on  Mayn, 
1684.  He  also  aided  the  publication  of  many 
Rabbinical  works:  and  particularly  of  the 
book  SohoTf  at  the  Hebrew  press  in  Sulzbach, 
1684,  fol.— SdU] 

(65)  [See,  concerning  him,  Brueker,  loc. 
cit.,  p.  706.  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzer- 
hist,  part  iii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  197,  drc. ;  and 
Bayle*9  Dictionnaire,  article  Kuhlmann. — 

(66)  [He  belonged  to  the  ^mnasinm  of 
Steinfurt  in  Westphalia,  was  uterwards  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Giessen,  and  at  last, 
preacher  at  Darmstadt.  He  applied  himself 
also  to  chymistry  and  medicine,  and  was  a 
follower  of  ParmeeUue.  He  wrote,  among 
other  things,  Systema  hermetic^  medicina, 
and  Physica  hermetica ;  in  which  there  are 
very  niany  paradoxical  propositions. — Sekl.} 

(67)  [This  man  also  belonged  among  the 
Rosecrucians.  He  was  a  counsellor  at  An- 
halt-Dessau;  and  composed  manv  Tbeo- 
sophic  tracts,  which  were  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1660  and  1662,  8vo.  He  died 
A.D.  1616.— ScA/.] 
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aothiiig  can  be  more  fluctuating  and  fallacious ;  this  sect  of  coursey  htd 
almost  as  many  disagreeing  teachers,  as  it  had  writers  of  much  note* 
There  were  however  certain  general  principles,  in  which  they  all  agreed. 
They  all  held,  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  true  wisdom  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  was  by  analyzing  bodies  by  the  ageacy 
of  fire.  They  ail  imagined,  there  was  a  sort  of  coincidence  and  agree* 
ment  of  religion  with  nature ;  and  held,  that  God  operates  by  the  same 
laws  in  the  kingdom  qf  grace^  as  in  the  kmgd&m  of  nature ;  and  hence  th^ 
expressed  their  religious  doctrines  in  chymical  terms,  as  being  appropriate 
to  their  philosophy.  They  all  held,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy  or 
90ul  difiused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe ;  which  some  called  Arch' 
^  mLSy  others  the  universal  spirity  and  others  by  various  appellations.  They 
all  talked  much  and  superstitiously,  about  (what  they  ccdled)  the  signature* 
of  tfungSy  about  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  stars  pver  all  corporeal  be- 
ings and  even  over  men,  and  about  magic  and  demons  of  various  kinds. 
And  finally,  they  all  expressed  their  very  obscure  and  inexplicable  ideaa» 
in  unusual  and  most  obscure  phraseology. 

§  31.  This  contest  between  the  chymical  and  the  Peripatetic  philoso 
phers  was  moderated,  and  a  new  method  of  philosophizing  was  intit>duced« 
oy  two  great  men  of  France ;  namely,  Peter  Gassendi,  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Paris  and  canon  of  the  church  at  Digne,  a  man  of  erudition, 
well  acquainted  with  the  bplles  lettres,  eloquent  also,  and  deeply  versed  in 
all  branches  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences ;  and  Rene  des 
Cartes,  {Renatus  Cartesius),  a  French  chevalier  and  soldier,  a  man  of  an 
acute  and  subtle  genius,  but  much  inferior  to  Gassendi  in  literary  and  sci- 
entific acquirements.  Crossendi^  in  the  year  1624,  forcibly  and  ingeniously 
attacked  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians,  by  publishing  some  Exercitation$ 
against  Aristotle  ;  but  the  work  excited  so  much  resentment  and  was  pro- 
curing him  so  many  enemies,  that  from  his  strong  love  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, he  desbted  from  continuing  the  publication.  Hence  only  two  books 
of  the  work  which  he  projected  against  Aristotle,  were  published ;  the  other 
five,  (for  he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  seven  books),  were 
suppressed  in  their  birth. (68)  He  likewise,  in  an  appropriate  work,  attack- 
ed Fludd,  and  through  him  the  Rosecrucian  Brethren  :(69)  which  was  not 
unacceptable  to  the  Aristotelians.  At  length  he  pointed  out  to  others* 
though  cautiously  and  discreetly,  and  himself  entered  upon,  that  mode  of 
philosophizing,  which  ascends  by  slow  and  timid  steps  from  what  strikes 
the  senses  to  what  lies  beyond  Uieir  reach,  and  prosecutes  the  knowledge 
of  truth  by  observation,  attention,  experiment,  and  reflection  on  the  move* 
ments  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  is,  from  the  contemplation  of  particulal 
events  and  changes  in  nature,  endeavours  gradually  to  elicit  some  genera) 
ideas.  In  these  inquiries,  he  called  in  the  aid  especially  of  the  mathe- 
matics, as  being  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences ;  and  neglected  metaphys- 
ics, the  precepts  of  which  he  regarded  as  so  dulHous,  that  a  man  desirous 
to  know  truth,  cannot  safely  confide  in  but  very  few  of  them.(70) 

(68)  See  BougcreU^  Vie  de  Gtssendi,  p.     Gassendi)  scriptos  reepondetor,  cum  ftliqopl 
17,23.  obtervationibuscoelettibus,  Paris,  1630,  8to 

(69)  [The  title  of  his  book  was :  Exaroen    —Sckl. ) 

philosophis  Fluddane,  sive  Exercitotio  epis-  (70)  Those  who  wish  farther  informaUon 

lolica,  in  qua  principia  philosophis  Rol^erti  on  this  subject,  may  consult  his  InsHtutumu 

Floddi  reteguntur,  et  ad  recentes  ilUus  libros  Philosophic ;  a  diffuse  performance,  whicfa 

adversus  Marinum  Mersennum  (a  friend  of  fills  the  two  first  Tolumes  of  his  works,  [pu^ 
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^  32.  Des  Caries  philosophized  in  a  very  difierent  manner.     For  he 
abandoned  the  mathematics,  which  he  at  first  had  made  his  chief  depend, 
ance,  and  betook  himself  to  general  ideas  or  to  metaphysics,  in  order  to 
come  at  that  truth  which  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit.     Calling  in  the  aid 
therefore  of  a  few  very  simple  positions,  which  the  very  nature  of  man 
seems  almost  to  dictate  to  him  spontaneously,  he  first  endeavoured  to  form 
in  his  own  mind  distinct  ideas  of  souls,  bodQes,  Grod,  matter,  the  universe, 
space,  and  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  the  universe  is  composed* 
<>ombiniog  these  ideas  together,  and  reducing  them  to  a  scientific  form  or 
sjTstem,  he  applied  them  to  the  correction,  improvement,  and  solid  estab^ 
ikhment  of  the  other  parts  of  philosophy ;  always  taking  care,  that  what 
followed  or  was  brought  out  last,  should  coincide  with  what  went  before 
and  appear  to  arise  spontaneously  from  it.     Scarcely  had  he  brought  his 
reflections  before  the  public,  when  a  considerable  number  of  discerning 
men  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  who  had  been  long  dissatisfied  with  the 
dust  and  darkness  of  the  schools,  approved  and  embraced  his  views,  and 
wished  to  see  Des  Carles  recommended  to  the  studious  youth,  and  the  Per- 
ipatetics set  aside.     On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tribe  of  Peripatetics, 
aided  by  the  clergy  who  feared  that  religion  was  in  danger  from  some  se. 
cret  plot,  raised  a  prodigious  dust  to  prevent  the  new  philosophy  from  sup. 
planting  the  old ;  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  better  success,  they  bitter- 
ly taxeS  the  author  of  it,  not  only  with  the  grossest  errors,  but  also  with 
downright  Atheism.     This  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Aristotelians  fought,  not  so  much  for  their  system  of  philosophy 
as  for  their  personal  interesu,  their  honours  and  emoluments.     The  Theo. 
aophists,  Rosecrucians,  and  Chymists  seemed  to  enter  into  the  contest  with 
more  calmness :  and  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them,  who  did  not  regard 
Ihe  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics,  vain  and  injurious  to  piety  as  they  were, 
as  far  more  tolerable  than  the  Cartesian  discoveries.(71)    The  result  of 
this  long  contest  fiaally  was,  that  the  wiser  part  of  Europe  would  not  in- 
deed give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  alone,  yet 
in  conformity  with  his  example,  they  resolved  to  philosophize  more  freely 
than  before,  and  to  renounce  their  servitude  to  Aristotle, 

§  33.  The  great  men  contemporary  with  Des  Cartes,  very  generally  ap. 
plauded  his  plan  and  purpose  of  philosophizing  without  subjecting  himself 
lo  a  guide  or  master,  of  proceeding  circumspectly  and  slowly  from  the  first 
dictates  of  nature  and  reason  to  things  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  of 
admitting  nothing  till  it  was  well  examined  and  understood.  Nor  was 
there  an  individual  who  did  not  acknowledge,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  brilliant  and  very  useful  discoveries  and  demonstrations.  But  some 
of  them  looked  upon  his  positions  respecting  the  causes  and  principles  of 
natural  things,  as  resting  for  the  most  part  on  mere  conjectures ;  and  con. 
ddered  the  groundwork  of  his  whole  system,  namely,  his  definitions  or 
ideas  of  God,  the  first  cause,  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  the  essential  nature 
of  things,  of  motion  and  its  laws,  and  of  other  similar  subjects,  as  either 

Asbed  by   S^rbierre,  in  6  vob.  fol.,  A.D.  (71)  Here  thould  be  read,  besides  the  otb- 

166S].  Throaghout  these  Institutes,  it  seeiDt  ers  who  have  written  the  history  of  Des  Car- 

40  be  his  main  object  to  show,  that  the  opin-  tes  and  his  philosophy,  Hadrian  BailhCt 

•ens  of  the  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  in  French,  printed  at 

modem,  on  most  subjects,  derired  by  them  Paris,  169 1,  2  vels.  4to.    Add  the  Noaveao 


1  the  precepts  of  metaphysics,  hare  little    Dictionnaire  Histor.  et  Crit.,tome  ii.,  p.  3f 
W  oeiSaiaty  aad  solidt^. 
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imoertaini  or  leading  to  dangerous  errors,  or  contrary  to  experience.  At 
the  head  of  these,  was  his  countryman,  Peter  Gassendi ;  who  had  atten^t^ 
ed  to  lower  the  credit  of  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Chymists,  before  Ve» 
Carter ;  and  who  was  his  equal  in  genius,  much  his  superior  in  learning, 
and  most  expert  in  all  the  branches  of  mathematics.  He  endeavoured  to 
0¥erthrow  those  metaphysical  principles,  which  Des  Caries  had  made  the 
Ibundation  of  his  whole  system ;  and  in  opposition  to  his  natural  philoso. 
phy,  he  set  up  another  which  was  not  unlike  the  old  Epicurecui,  but  fiur 
more  perfect,  better,  and  more  solid,  and  founded  not  on  mental  concep* 
tions,  out  on  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  (72)  The  follow- 
ers of  this  new  and  very  sagacious  teacher  were  not  numerous,  and  were 
far  outnumbered  by  the  Cartesian  host ;  yet  it  was  a  select  band,  and  pre- 
eminent for  attainments  and  ardour  in  mathematical  and  physical  knowl- 
edge.  Among  his  countrymen  Gassendi  had  few  admirers ;  but  among 
their  neighbours,  the  English,  who  at  that  time  were  much  devoted  to  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  studies,  he  had  a  larger  number  of  adherents.  Even 
those  English  philosophers  tad  theologicms  who  combated  Thomas  Hobbes^ 
(whose  doctrines  more  resembled  those  of  Gassendi,  than  they  did  those  of 
Iks  Cartes)^  and  who  in  order  to  confute  Hobbes  revived  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy,  such  as  William  [Benjamin]  Whichcotj  Theophilus  Gale,  Ralph 
Cudworthf  Henry  Moorsy  and  others,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  Plato  with 
(rossendif  and  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  latter  as  would  make 
him  appear  the  friend  of  the  former.(7d) 

§  34.  From  this  tune  onward,  Christendom  was  divided  by  two  distin- 
guished sects  of  philosophers ;  who,  though  they  had  little  dispute  about 
things  of  most  practical  utility  in  human  life,  were  much  at  variance  re- 
specting the  starting  pc^ts  in  aU  philosophical  reasoning,  or  the  foundations 
of  all  human  knowledge.  The  one  may  not  improperty  be  called  the  met- 
^physical  sect,  and  the  other  the  mathematical ;  nor  would  the  leaders  in 
these  schools,  probably,  reject  these  appellations.  The  former  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Des  Cartes ;  the  latter  preferred  the  method  of  Gassendi.  ThaM 
supposed,  truth  was  to  be  discovered  by  reasoning ;  this,  rather  by  experi- 
ments and  observation.  Thai  placed  little  dependance  on  the  senses,  and 
trusted  more  to  reflection  and  ratiocination ;  iMs  placed  less  dependance 
on  reasoning,  and  relied  more  on  the  senses  and  the  actual  inspection  of 
things.  That  deduced  from  a  few  metaphysical  principles,  a  long  list  of 
doffmas ;  by  which  it  affirmed,  a  way  was  opened  for  acquiring  a  certain 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  souls,  of  bodies,  and  of  the 
entire  universe :  iMsy  did  not  indeed  reject  the  principles  of  metaphysics, 
but  it  denied  their  sufficiency  for  constructing  an  entire  system  of  philos- 

(78)  See,  in  particoUr,  his  Ditquisitio  met-  tmbignous  tnd  equivoct),  and  likewise  OTer- 

tphjeica,  ecu  Dubiuiiones  et  Instantia  ad-  load^  with  various  learning.    The  IJfe  ol 

vertos  Cartesii  metaphysicam  et  responsa ;  Gassendi  was  not  long  since  carefully  writ- 

which  was  first  published  in  1641,  and  is  in-  ten  by  BaitgextU^  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

serted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works,  p.  Oratory,    Paris,    1737,    ISmo,  concemin|f 

888,  &c.    A  neat  compendium  of  his  whole  which,  see  Biblioth  Fran^tee,  tome  zxvii., 

vfstem  of  philosophy,  was  drawn  up  by  Fran-  pt  ii.,  p.  353,  &c. 

€%a  Berniert  a  celebrated  French  physician  :        (78)  See  the  remarks  we  hare  made,  in 

Abreg^  de  la  pfailosophie  de  Gassendi,  Ly-  the  Preface  to  Cudworik't  Intellectual  Sy^' 

ons,  1684, 8  vols.  18mo.     From  this  com-  tern,  g.  2  a.,  and  in  many  places  of  our  Ifols^ 

pendiom,  the  views  of  this  great  man  may  be  to  that  work  :  [in  the  Latin  transUtion^  b? 

more  easily  learned  than  from  bis  own  wri-  Dr,  Moskeiwi. — TV.] 


whicA  are  not  unfireqaently  designedly 
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ophy ;  and  contended  on  the  contrary,  that  long  experience,  a  careAil  in* 
spection  of  things,  and  experiments  oflen  repeated,  were, the  best  helps  te 
the  attainment  of  solid  and  useful  knowledge.  Thai  boldly  soars  aloft,  to 
examine  the  first  cause  and  source  of  truth,  and  the  natures  and  causes  of 
all  things,  and  returning  with  these  discoveries,  descends  to  explain  by  them 
the  changes  that  take  olace  in  nature,  the  purposes  and  the  attributes  of 
God,  the  character  and  duties  of  men,  and  the  constitution  and  fobric  of  the 
uniyerse :  this,  more  timid  and  more  modest,  first  inspects  most  attentively 
the  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  and  which  lie  as  it  were  at  our  feet ;  and 
then  ascends  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  things.  Thai  sup- 
poses very  much  to  be  perfectly  well  understood ;  and  therefore  is  very 
ready  to  attempt  reducing  its  knowledge  into  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
complbte  system :  thU  supposes  innumerable  things  to  elude  our  grasp ; 
and  instructs  its  followers  to  suspend  all  judgment  on  numberless  points, 
until  time  and  experience  shall  throw  more  light  upon  them ;  and  lastly, 
it  supposes  that  the  business  of  making  out  complete  systems  as  they  are 
called,  either  entirely  exceeds  the  ability  of  mortals,  or  must  be  left  to  fu* 
ture  generations  who  shall  have  learned  far  more  from  experience  than  we 
have.  This  disagreement  respecting  the  first  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge  or  science,  has  produced  much  dissension  respecting  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  the  character  of  Grod,  the  nature  of 
matter,  the  elements  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  mode  of  the  divine 
government  or  providence,  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature  and 
mutual  relations  of  souls  and  bodies :  and  the  wise,  who  reflect  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  these  disputes  and  upon  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
human  minds,  are  fearful  that  these  controversies  will  continue  and  be  per« 
petual.(74)  At  the  same  time,  good  men  would  be  less  troubled  about 
these  contests,  if  the  parties  would  show  more  moderation,  and  would  not 
csach  arraign  the  other  as  chargeable  with  a  grievous  ofience  against  God 
and  as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  religion.(75) 

§  35.  All  those  who  either  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Des  Cartes^  or 

(74)  Voltaire  published  a  few  yean  since :  here  follow  his  own  genias^  but  adopts  the 
La  Metaphysique  do  Neoton,  ou  parall^le  views  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Mathematical 
des  sentimens  de  Neuton  et  de  I^eibnitz,  sects,  who  more  fiercely  than  others  assailed 
Amsterd.,  1740,  8vo,  which  little  book,  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  And  even  very 
though  not  so  accurately  written  as  it  should  recently  Voltaire^  though  he  is  much  more 
be,  nor  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  moderate,  yet  not  obscurely  assents  to  these 
will  yet  be  not  a  little  serviceable  to  those  accusations.  (Metapkyaique  de  Neuton, 
who  wish  to  know  how  much  these  philo-  cap.  i.,  p.  3,  dec  )  Nor  were  the  Metaphyt> 
sophic  schools  disagree.  ical  philosophers  more  temperate  towards 

(75)  It  is  well  known,  that  Det  Cartes  their  adversaries.  liOng  since,  Anthony  Ar^ 
and  his  followers,  the  metaphysical  philoso-  nauid  considered  GoMsendi  in  his  dispute 
phers,  were  formerly  accused  by  vast  num-  against  Des  Carles,  as  subverting  the  im- 
btts,  and  they  are  still  accused,  of  subvert-  mortality  of  the  soul.  And  Godf.  WUh.  LeUh 
ing  all  religion  and  piety.  In  the  list  of  Athe-  niiz  ad<kd,  that  the  whole  of  natural  religion 
ists  unmaskedy  by  Jo,  Harduin,  (CEuvrea  was  corrupted  and  shaken  by  him.  See 
Meldea,  |>.  200,  du;.),  RerU  des  Caries^  with  Maizeaux,  Recueil  des  diverses  pieces  sur  U 
hu  principal  and  most  noble  followers,  An^  philosophie,  tome  ii.,  p.  166.  Nor  -does 
ikony  le  Grand  and  Silvanus  Regis,  bold  a  Leibnitz  hesitate  to  declare,  that  Isaac  New- 
conspicuous  place.  Nor  is  the  name  of  ton  and  his  adherents  rob  God  of  his  beet 
Frane.  Nkh.   MaUbranehe,  though  many  attributes  and   perfections,  and  rip  up  the 


think  him  nearer  allied  to  the  fanatics,  ex-  foundations  of  natural  reli^on.    And  i 

eluded  from  this  black  catalogue.     (See  p.  of  the  writings  of  both  parties  quite  dowa  to 

43.)    It  it  true,  that  Harduin  very  often  our  times,  are  full  of  such  criminations. 
taUu  like  one  delinoue;  but  he  does  nol 
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adopted  bis  rules  of  philosophizing,  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  confirm, 
amend,  and  perfect  the  metaphysical  method  in  philosophy.  And  these 
persons  were  very  numerous  in  this  century,  especially  in  Holland  and 
Prance.  But  as  some  of  this  description  not  ol^curely  undermined  reUgion 
and  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  which  class  Benedict  de  Spinoza  was  the  ring« 
leader,  and  as  others  of  them  abused  the  precepts  of  their  master  to  per* 
vert  and  overthrow  certain  doctrines  of  religion,  as  e.  g.,  Balthazar  BecktTf 
hence  in  various  places,  the  whole  school  became  extremely  odious.  There 
were  none  who  pursued  the  metaphysical  method  more  wisely,  and  at  the 
tame  tinoe  more  acutely,  than  Francis  Nicholas  MaUhranche^  and  Godfref 
Wil&am  Leibnitz  ;  the  former,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
^  Oratoryy  a  man  equally  eloquent  and  acute ;  the  latter,  a  German,  to 
be  ranked  with  the  first  genius  of  any  age. (76)  Neither  of  them  indeed, . 
received  all  the  dicta  of  Des  Cartes,  but  they  adopted  his  general  method 
of  philosophizing,  added  many  opinions  of  their  own,  altered  and  improved 
many  things,  and  confirmed  others  with  more  solid  argunnents.  Male* 
Irranche  yielded  too  much  to  his  very  fertile  imagination ;  and  therefore  he 
often  inclined  towards  those  who  are  agreeably  deceived  by  the  visions  of 
their  own  creation*  Leibniiz  depended  entirely  on  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

§  36.  The  maihen%atical  philosophy  already  mentioned,  had  a  much 
smaller  number  of  followers  and  friends :  the  causes  of  which,  will  readily 
occur  to  those  disposed  to  inquire  for  them.  But  it  found  a  new  country 
afibrding  it  protection,  namely  Great  Britain  ;  the  philosophers  of  which 
perceiving  in  its  infantile  and  unfinished  features  a  resemblance  of  the 
great  Francis  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  took  it  into  their  arms,  cherished  it» 
and  to  our  times  have  given  it  fame.  The  whole  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  is  almost  the  public  school  of  the  nation,  approved  of  it ;  and  with 
DO  less  expense  than  pains  and  patience,  improved  and  extended  it.  In 
particular,  it  is  very  much  indebted  for  its  progress  to  those  immortal  men, 
uaae  Barrow^  Jolm  WalUs,  John  Locke,  and  him  who  should  have  been 
named  first,  Robert  Boyle,  a  very  religious  gentleman,  much  noted  among 
other  things  for  his  very  learned  works.  The  theologians  also  of  that 
countr}', — a  class  of  men  whom  philosophers  are  wont  to  charge  with  vio- 
lently  opposing  their  measures,— deemed  it  not  only  sound  and  harmless, 
but  likewise  most  useful  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  feelings  of  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  and  to  support  and  defend  religion,  and  most  consonant  with  the 
decisions  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  primitive  church.  And  hence,  all 
those  who  publicly  assailed  the  enemies  of  God  and  religion  in  the  Boylian 
lectures,  descended  into  the  arena  clad  in  its  armour,  and  wielding  its  weap* 

(76)  Concerning  Mahhranckt^  the  anthor  tenelle^  loc.  cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  9.    But  hit  hia* 

of  the  intercttinff  work  entitled,  Search  af-  tory  and  bis  philoaophy,  are  the  most  copi* 

Ur  Truth  [Recherche  de  la  VeriU^  Paris,  ously  described  by  ChaHes  Gunther  Ludom' 

1678,  3  vols.  ]2mo,  also   translated   into  et\  in  bis  History  of  the  Leibnitian  pbiloeo- 

English,  in  1  vol.  fol. — TrJ]^  and  of  other  •  pby.  written  in  German,  2  vols  ,  I jps.,  1737, 

metaphysical  works ;  see  FonteneVe^  Eloc^  8vo.     The  genius  of  this  great  man,  may  be 

dot  Academiciena  d  TAcadamie  Koyale  des  the  roost  satisfactorily  learned  by  residing  bis 

■eiences,  tome  i.,  p.  317,  &c      For  what  it  Epistles,  published  by  Christ.  KorthoU,  in  8 

reprehensible  in  his  philosophy,  see  Jo.  Har-  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic  :  and  ailerwards  by  oth- 

iuifCs  Atheists  anmasked.  in  his  fEuvres  ers.    Nor  is  it  necessary  I  ahould  here  dnm 

Mel^  p.  43,  dtc.    The  life  and  doctrines  hia  portrait. 
of  Leibrntx  are  described  by  the  aaroe  lim' 
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0I18.  But  by  the  ingeauity  and  diligence  of  no  one,  have  its  increase  and 
progress  been  more  aided,  than  by  those  of  Isaac  NeioUm ;  a  man  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  venerable  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  opposers : 
for  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in  digesting,  correcting,  amplifying, 
and  demonstrating  it,  both  by  experiments  and  by  computations ;  and  wiUi 
so  much  success,  that  from  being  only  silver,  it  seemed  to  become  gold  in 
his  hands.  (77)  The  English  say,  that  the  excellence  and  the  superior 
value  of  this  philosophy,  may  be  learned  from  this  fact,  that  all  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  it,  have  led  behind  them  bright  exam, 
pies' of  sanctity  and  solid  piety;  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
metaphysical  philosophers  have  been  entirely  estranged  from  Grod  and  his 
worship,,  and  were  teachers  and  promoters  of  the  greatest  impiety. 

^  37.  But  although  these  two  illustrious  schools  had  deprived  the  ancient 
ones  of  their  pupils  and  their  reputation,  yet  all  the  philosophers  would  not 
join  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  For  liberty  of  thinking  for 
themselves  being  obtained,  some  men  of  superior  genius  and  acumen,  and 
some  also  whose  imaginations  were  stronger  than  their  judgments,  ventu- 
red to  point  out  new  ways  for  coming  at  latent  truths.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  failed  of  obtaining  many  followers ;  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient,  to 
just  glance  at  the  subject.  There  were  some  whose  mediocrity  of  talents, 
or  whose  native  indolence  of  character,  deterred  them  from  the  difficult 
and  laborious  task  of  investigating  truth  by  the  efforts  of  their  own  minds, 
and  who  therefore  attempted  to  collect  and  to  compact  hito  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem, the  best  and  most  satisfactory  principles  admitted  by  all  the  schools. 
These  are  commonly  denominated  Eclectics,  And  finally,  from  these  very 
disagreements  and  contests  of  the  philosophers,  some  very  acute  men  took 
occasion  to  despair  of  finding  the  truth,  and  for  again  opening  the  long 
closed  school  of  the  Skeptics,  Among  these,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Francis  Sanches,  a  physician  of  Toulouse,(78)  Francis  de  la  Moihe  le 
Vayer,{7d)  Peter  Daniel  Huet  bishop  of  Avranches,(80)  and  some  others. 
It  is  common,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  place  among  this  class 
Peier  Bayle  ;{Sl)  who  acquired  high  reputation  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  by  various  works  rich  in  matter,  and  elegant  in  style. 

(77)  This  great  inan*8  Elementa  philo-  both  in  French,  Amsterd.,  1723,  8vo,  and 
tophus  mathematica  often  printed,  and  his  recently  in  Latin.  But  it  appears,  that  long 
other  writings,  philosophical  and  mathenaat-  before  this  book  was  either  published  or  writ- 
ical  and  also  theological,  are  of  great  notori-  ten,  Huet  had  recommended  the  mode  of 
ety.  His  life  and  merits  are  elegantly  descri-  philosophizing  adopted  by  the  skeptics ;  and 
bed  by  FonUndle ;  Elog^  des  Academiciens  thought  this  alone  besi  ««uited  to  establish 
de  r  Academie  Royale  des  sciences,  tome  ii.,  the  Christian  religion.  Sec  his  Commenta- 
p.  893-:)23.  Add  Biblioth.  Angloise.  tome  rius  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,  lib.  iv., 
XT.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  546,  and  Biblioth.  raisonnee,  p.  230,  and  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
tome  vi.^pt.  ii.,  p.  478.  Preface,  ^  iv.,  p.  9,  where  he  approves  the 

(78)  There  is  a  celebrated  work  of  his,  en-  measures  of  those,  who  first  enervate  all  phi- 
titled :  De  eo,  quod  nihil  scitur ;  which,  with  losophy  and  expel  it  from  the  mind,  by  tkep- 
hit  other  tracts,  and  his  Life,  was  published  tical  arguments,  before  they  prove  to  the 
at  Toulouse,  1686,  4to.  See  Bayte^s  Die-  donbtinff  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  are 
tionDaire,tomeiii.,p.2530,andP«^^i{«  Ft/-  aware  that  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  Huet  wa» 
lemandy*s  Skepticismus  debellatus,  cap.  iv.,  much  inclined,  formerly  adopted  with  sue- 
p.  82.  cess,  and  do  still  adopt  this  very  hazardous 

(79)  See  Boyle's  Dictionnaire,  tome  iv.,  artifice,  in  order  to  draw  over  Protestants  t^ 
art  VayeTt  p.  2780,  dtc.  the  Homish  community. 

^(80)  His  book  on  tbe  Weakness  of  Hu-        (81)  Who  at  this  day  can  be  unacquaint- 
■tan  R^uon,  was  published  after  his  death      cd  with  Bayle  1    His  Life,  copiously  written 

VoL.in.— Nw 
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SECTION  II, 

THE  PARTICULAR  UiSTOSY  OF  THE  CHURCa 


PART   L 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   ANCIENT  CHURCHE& 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   BOMISH  OR  LATIN  CHURCH. 

(  1.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  of  this  Century. — f  2.  Solicitude  of  the  Romish  Church  to 
oppress  the  Protestants.—^  3.  Commotions  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. — ^  4.  The  Boho« 
mian  War.  Frederic  V.  defeated. — ^  5.  Progress  of  the  Bohemian  German  War. — 
6  6.  Gustavus  Adolphus  arrives.  Termination  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.— ^  7.  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia. — ^  8  Injuries  done  to  Protesunts  hy  the  Romanists  — ^  9.  The 
Moors  driven  out  of  Spain,  expression  of  the  Reformed  in  France. — (f  10.  Attempts 
upon  Ensland  fail.— ^  11.  Milder  Measures  of  the  Papists  to  overcome  the  ProtesUnts. 
—^13.  Theoloffical  Conferences  attempted. — ^  13.  The  Popish  Pacificators. — ^  14. 
Pacificators  onine  side  of  the  Protestants.^  15.  The  Popish  Methodists. — ^  16.  Prot- 
estsnt  Apostates.-^^  17.  Losses  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  East. — ^  18.  Authority 
of  the  Pontiffs  gradually  diminished. — ^  19.  Controversy  of  Paul  V .  with  the  Venetians. 
--$  20.  War  with  the  Portuguese. — f  21.  Contests  of  the  French  with  the  Pontiffs. — 
i  22.  Lewis  XIV.  in  particular.— 4  23.  State  of  the  Romish  Clergy.— 4  24.  The  Monks. 
—4  26.  The  Congregation  of  St.  Maur. — ^  26.  Port  Royal.  Reformed  Bemardins  de 
la  Trappe.— ^  27.  New  Sects  of  Monks.— ^  28.  The  Jesuits. — ^  29.  Sute  of  Literature 
in  the  Romish  Church. — ^  30.  Philosophy.---^  31.  Merits  of  the  JesuiU,  the  Benedictines, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  Jansenists  — ^  32.  The  principal  Writers. — ^  33. 
The  Romish  Religion  corrupted  still  more. — ^  34.  Morab'ty  subverted  by  the  Jesuits. 
—4  ^-  Condition  of  Exegetic  Theology .^ — ^  36.  Dogmatic,  Moral,  and  Pohmiic  The- 
ology.— ^  37.  Contest  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  respecting  the  Aids  of  Grace, 
un£r  Clement  VIII.— ^  38.  Its  continuation  uttder  Paul  V.  andits  Issue.— ^  39,  40. 
Commencement  of  tho  Jansenists. — ^  41.  Arguments  and  Measures  of  both  Parties.-* 
^  42.  Five  Propositions  condemned  by  Innocent  X.— ^43.  Bull  of  Alexander  VII. 
•gainst  Jansenius. — ^  44.  Peace  of  Clement  IX.  Subsequent  Events. — ^  45.  Austere 
Piety  of  the  Jansenists. — §  46.  The  Convent  of  Port  Royal. — ^  47.  Controversy  re- 
mctmg  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  St.  Mary. — ^  48.  Quietistie  Controversy.  Mo- 
hnos.— ^  49.  His  followers.—^  50.  Madam  Guyon.  Fenelon.— f  51.  La  reyrere. 
White,  Sfondrati,  and  Borri. — ^  52.  Canonizations. 

§  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  Romish  church  was 
governed  by  Clement  VIII.  [A.D,  1592-1605],  whose  former  name  was 
AldobranditUt  and  who  reigned  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  century. 

in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Peter  des  Maizeaux,  ment  of  which  was  made  by  Sam,  Formof, 

was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1732,  [and  is  [Le  Triomphe  de  TEvidence],  and  translated 

prefized  to  the  fidh  edition  of  his  Dictionnaire  from  French  into  German,  by  Alb.  HtMtr^ 

Hiat.  et  Critique  \  Basle,  1738, 4  tomes  fol.1  Getting.,  1750, 8vo.    [See  also  JBayWs  own 

His  skepticism  was  most  clearly  ahown,  and  answer  to  this  and  other  charses  brought 

eonfutea  with  great  dexterity,  by  Jo.  Peter  against  him,  subjoined  to  the  fifui  edition  of 

de  Cfottsoz,  in  a  very  copious  French  work  his  Dictiomiaire,  tome  iv.,p.  616,  dec.— TV.] 
[Extmen  du  Pyrrhonisme] ;  a  neat  abridg- 
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That  he  posaessed  genius  and  cunning,  and  was  rery  zealous  for  suppress, 
ing  Protestantism  and  extending  the  Komish  church,  all  admit :  but  wheth- 
er he  had  all  the  prudence  necessary  for  a  sovereign  pontifi^  many  have 
Questioned*  He  was  succeeded  [during  27  days],  in  the  year  1605,  by 
Leo  XI.  of  the  family  of  Medicis ;  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  on  the 
very  year  of  his  elevation,  and  left  the  Romish  chair  to  PaulY.  of  tba 
family  of  Borghese,  [1605-1621],  who  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and 
frequently  a  most  insolent  asserter  of  his  prerogatives ;  as  appears  among 
other  things,  from  his  rash  and  unsuccessful  conflict  with  the  Venetians. 
In  Gregory  XV.  [1621-16281,  of  the  family  of  Ludovici^  who  was  elected 
in  1621,  there  was  more  moderation  than  in  Paul  Y.,  but  no  more  gentle- 
ness  towards  those  who  forsook  the  Romish  church.  This  however  is  the 
common  and  almost  necessary  fault  of  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  without 
it,  could  scarcely  fulfil  the  high  duties  of  their  office.  Urban  YIII.  of  the 
family  of  Barberini^  [1623-1644],  whom  the  favour  of  the  cardinals  placed 
in  the  Romish  chair  in  1628,  showed  himself  very  favourable  and  liberal 
to  learned  and  literary  men,  being  himself  well  versed  in  literature  and  an 
excellent  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;(1)  but  towards  the  ProiestatUs,  he 
was  extremely  cruel  and  harsh.  Yet  urban  will  appear  kind  and  good, 
if  compared  with  Innocent  X.  [1644-1655],  of  the  family  of  PamphiU^ 
who  succeeded  him  in  1644.  For  he  was  ignorant  of  all  those  things,  of 
which  ignorance  is  least  excusable  in  heads  of  the  church ;  and  surren- 
dered up  himself  and  all  public  afiairs  civil  and  sacred,  to  the  control  Of 
Ofympia  his  kinswoman,  a  most  vicious  creature,  avaricious,  and  ]nsolent.(2) 
His  very  zealous  eflbrts  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  reckon  among  his  peculiar  crimes ;  because,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  best  of  pontifis  would  have  done  the  same.     His  successor 


(1)  See  Leo.  AlUHut,  Apes  UrbviB: 
which  liule  book  was  republisbed  by  Jo. 
Alb.  FabriduM  at  Hambui;g.  It  it  a  fiill 
eatalogue  of  the  learned  and  excellent  men, 
who  adorned  Rome  iu  the  pontificate  of  C/r- 
ioji  VIII.,  and  who  experienced  the  liberali- 
ty of  that  pontiff.  Ine  neat  and  elegant 
Latin  poems  of  this  pontiff  have  been  often 
printed.  [These  poems  were  written,  while 
he  was  a  cardinal.  Under  him,  nepotism 
ipvatly  prevailed ;  and  the  political  transac- 
tions of  his  court,  are  ascribable  more  to  his 
pephews  and  family  than  to  him.  He  pro- 
cored  a  very  distinguished  edition  of  the  Ko- 
mish Breviary ;  suppressed  the  order  of  fe- 
male Jesuits ;  conferred  the  title  of  Enti-' 
memce  on  the  cardinals,  snd  on  sll  cardinal- 
legates,  on  the  three  clerical  German  elect- 
on,  and  on  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Malu.— ScA/.]      , 

(2)  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Rhciz^  tome 
lii^  p.  103,  dtc,  newest  edition.  Add  vol. 
hr.,  p.  12.  Respecting  his  contests  with  the 
French,  see  Bougeanl's  Histoire  de  U  raiz 
do  Westphalie,  tome  iv.,  p.  66,  dtc.  [Re- 
apectinff  Olympia^  see  La  Vie  d*01vmpe 
Maldachini  princesse  Pamfili,  trad,  de  rllal- 
ien  de  l'Abb6  Gualdi,  avec  des  notes  par  Jf. 
/.,  Geneva,  (or  lather,  Paris),  1770, 12mo. 


The  original  was  published  in  1666,  ISmo. 
Innocent  before  his  election,  had  lived  in  free 
commerce  with  Olymjna;  which  was  con- 
tinued after  his  elevation,  and  was  carried 
to  such  lengths  that  the  Donna,  under  the 
reign  of  her  dear  brother-in-law,  possessed 
all  power,  sold  all  officea  and  prebends, 

Sithered  money  in  a  thousand  ways,  opened 
e  despatches  of  the  envoys,  and  guided  and 
controlled  all  state  affairs.  She  suppressed 
nearly  2000  minor  cloisters,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained vast  sums ; '  snd  other  cloisters,  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate,  had  to  purchaae 
their  freedom.  She  was  for  some  time  ex- 
cluded from  the  palace,  and  removed  from, 
the  court,  by  cardinal  PanehoUa  and  his 
creature  the  pretended  cardinal  PampkUu 
whose  proper  name  was  AslM  and  who  had 
no  connexion  with  the  pope.  But  she  soon 
sfter  returned  to  her  old  place,  snd  was  the 
absolute  mistress  of  the  Vatican,  whore  she 
at  last  took  up  her  residence:  indeed  the 
unfriendly  chroniclers  say,  that  one  of  her 
earrings  was  found  in  the  pope*s  bed.  And 
such  was  the  pontiff  who  persusded  FeHb- 
nand  III.  to  hold  the  sword  always  drawn 
over  the  Protestants,  who  condemned  Jim* 
seniuMt  and  who  entered  his  dissent  againit 
the  peace  of  Westphslia.— iSdU.] 
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in  1055,  Alexander  VII.,  previoasly  Fahius  CMgi,  [A.£>.  1655-1667],  is 
deserving  of  a  little  more  commendation.  Yet  he  was  not  lacking  in  any 
of  those  stains,  which  the  pontiffs  cannot  wash  off  and  yet  preserve  their 
rank  and  authority ;  and  discerning  and  distinguished  men  «ven  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  have  described  him  as  possessing  slender  talents,  inadequate 
to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  an  insidious  disposition,  and  the  basest 
instability.(3)  The  two  Clements  IX,  and  X.,  who  were  elected,  the  one 
in  1668  and  the  other  in  1669,  [1670-1676],  performed  little  worth  record, 
ing  for  posterity.  The  former  was  of  the  family  of  RospigUoHy  and  the 
latter  of  that  of  Altieji,{4)  hnocent  XL,  previously  Benedict  OdeschaL 
cu8f  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1677,  [1676-1689],  acquired  a  high 
and  permanent  reputation,  by  the  strictness  of  his  morals,  his  uniformity 
and  consistency,  his  abhorrence  of  gross  superstition,  his  zeal  to  purge  re- 
ligion of  fables  and  reform  the  clergy,  and  by  other  virtues.  But  his  ex- 
ample most  clearly  shows,  that  much  may  be  attempted  and  but  little  ac* 
complished,  by  pontiffs  who  have  quite  sane  views  and  upright  intentions ; 
and  that  the  wisest  regulations  cannot  long  resist  the  machinations  of  such 
a  multitude  of  persons,  fostered  and  raised  to  power  and  influence  by  li- 
centiousness of  morals,  pious  frauds,  ftibles,  errors,  and  worthless  institu- 
tions. (5)     At  least,  nearly  all  the  praiseworthy  regulations  and  enact- 


(8)  See  the  Memoires  da  Card,  de  Rkeit, 
tome  iv.,  p.  16,  dec,  p.  77,  who  very  Mga- 
eiously  decides  many  points  resfiecting  bim : 
also  Memoires  de  JIfr.  Joly*  tome  ii..  p.  186, 
210,  237«  who  speaks  equally  ill  of  Alezan* 
der:  and  the  celebrated  Arkenhoh,  Me- 
moires de  la  Keine  Christine,  tome  ii.,  p. 
135,  6lc.  [**  The  craft  and  dissimuUtion 
attributed  to  this  pontiff,  reilly  constituted 
tn  essential  part  of  his  character ;  but  it  is 
not  strictly  true,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
mean  gtntus,  or  unequal  to  great  and  iifir 
cult  undertakings.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  discovered  very  eminent  abilities  at 
the  treaty  of  Monster,  where  be  was  sent  hi 
the  character  of  nuncio.  Some  writers  re- 
late, that,  while  he  was  in  Germany,  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery,  and 
embracing  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  was 
deterred  from  the  execution  of  hia  purpose 
by  the  example  of  his  cousin,  count  Pompey^ 
who  was  poisoned  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to 
Germany,  after  he  bad  abjured  the  Romish 
faith.  These  writers  ado,  that  Chigi  was 
confirmed  in  his  religion  by  his  elevation 
to  the  cardinalship.  See  filiy/e,  Nouvolles 
de  la  Repub.  des  litres,  Octob.,  1688.'*— 
Mad.] 

(4)  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tome 
Ii.,  p.  126,  131.  [Clement  IX.  was  a  ruler 
fond  of  peace  and  splendour,  a  foe  to  nepo- 
tism, and  a  beneficent  friend  to  his  subjects. 
Clement  X.  was  no  less  fond  of  peace  than 
his  predecessor ;  but  he  introduced  a  pecu- 
liar Kind  of  nepotism,  by  adopting  as  his  son 
tiie  cardinal  Paolycd.  Yet  his  six  years' 
nigii  exhibited  nothing  remarkable. — 8chl.} 


<5)  Set  the  Journal  Universe],  tome  i.,  p. 
441,  d&c.,  tome  vi ,  p.  306.  Ilie  present 
pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.,  attempted  in  the  year 
1743,  to  enrol  Innocent  XI.  among  the 
aaints.  But  Louie  XV.  kin£  of  France,  in- 
fluenced it  is  said,  by  the  Jesuits,  resisted 
the  measure ;  because  Louie  XIV.  had  had 
much  controversv  with  this  pontiff;  as  we 
shall  state  hereafter.  [It  is  a  noticeable  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life,  that  in  the  thirty  years' 
war  he  served  in  Germany  as  a  soldier ;  and 
there  is  still  shown  at  Wolfenbuttle,  the 
house  in  which  as  an  officer  he  is  said  to 
have  resided.  This  circumstance  indeed, 
the  count  TVresimteo  baa  called  in  question, 
in  his  work  de  snpposititiis  stipendiis  miliu- 
ribus  Bened.  Odeschalchi,  Como,  1742,  foL 
But  Heumann  has  placed  the  fact  beyond  all 
doubt;  in  the  HannSverisch.  niizlicheo 
Samnilnngen,  1755,  p.  1185;  and  in  the 
Beytrage  von  alten  u.  neuen  theologischea 
Sachen,  1755,  p.  888.  He  however  after- 
wards sssumed  the  sacred  office ;  and  even 
on  the  papal  throne,  e.thibited  the  virtues  of 
a  military  commander,  coursffe,  strictness, 
snd  inflexibility  of  purpose,  lie  sought  to 
diminish  the  voluptuousness  and  splendid 
extravagance  of  hia  court,  to  correct  all  aba- 
ses amonff  the  clergy,  and  to  extirpate  ne- 
potism But  he  onen  went  too  far,  and  his 
reforming  xesl  frequently  extended  to  things 
indifferent.  For  mstance,  he  wished  to  pro- 
hibit the  clerffy  from  taking  snuff,  and  the 
ladies  from  leammg  music ;  and  the  like. 
And  m  this  way,  1^  would  have  hindered 
the  good  effects  of  his  xeal  for  reformation, 
if  fa«  had  met  with  no  obstructions  to  be 
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mento  of  Innocent,  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  overthrown,  by  the  indo- 
lence and  the  yielding  temper  of  Alexander  YIII.  of  the  Ottoboni  family* 
whowas  created  pope  in  the  year  1689,  [A.D.  1689-1691].  (6)    Innocent 
XII.,  of  the  family  o£PigniateUi,  a  good  man  and  possessed  of  fine  talents, 
who  Bwcceeded  Alexander  ia  the  ye^r  1691,  [A.D.  1691-1700],  wished  to 
restore  the  regulations  of  Innocent  XL  to  their  authority ;  and  he  did  par- 
tially restore  them.     But  he  too,  had  to  learn,  that  the  wisest  and  most  vig- 
orous pontifis  are  inadequate  to  cure  the  maladies  of  the  court  an4  church  of 
Rome ;  nor  did  posterity  long  enjoy  the  benefits  he  had  provided  for  them.  (7) 
Quite  at  the  end  of  the  century,  1699,  [A.D.  1700-1721],  Clement  XI.,  ol 
the  family  of  Albania  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  church.     He 
was  clearly  the  most  lecu'ned  of  the  cardinals,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  preceding  pontifis  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and  desire  to  reign  well.     Yet 
he  was  so  far  from  strenuously  opposing  the  inveterate  maladies  and  the 
unseemly  regulations  of  the  Romish  church,  that  indiscreetly,  and  as  he 
supposed  for  the  glory  and  security  of  the  church,  i.  e.,  of  the  head  of  it, 
he  rather  admitted  many  things,  which  conduce  to  its  dishonour,  and  which 
show  that  even  the  better  sort  of  pontifis,  through  their  zeal  to  preserve  or 
to  augment  their  dignity  and  honour,  may  easily  fall  into  the  greatest  er- 
rors and  faults. (8) 

§  2.  The  great  pains  taken  by  the  Romish  church  to  extend  their  pow. 
er  among  the  barbarous  nations  that  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  have 
been  already  noticed.  We  have  therefore  now,  only  to  describe  their 
care  and  efibrts  to  recover  their  lost  possessions,  or  to  bring  the  Protestants 
under  subjection.  And  for  this,  their  efforts  were  astonishingly  great  and 
various.  In  the  struggle  they  resorted  to  the  powers  of  genius,  to  arms 
and  violence,  to  promises,  to  flatteries,  to  disputations,  and  to  wiles  and 
fallacies ;  but  for  the  most  part  with  little  success.     In  the  first  place,  in 


orercome.  To  canonization,  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  bull  in  Coena  Domini,  he  was 
no  friend.  He  actually  canonized  no  one ; 
and  on  Maunday  Thundays,  on  which  this 
boll  waa  to  be  read,  he  always  gave  out  that 
he  was  aick.    His  Life  was  written  by  F/al' 

2'  I  Bonamid,  the  papal  secretary  of  the  Latin 
riefs,  with  design  probably,  to  favour  his 
canonization,  in  which  business  he  was  the 
Poetnlator ;  and  it  waa  entitled  Commentar. 
de  vita  et  rebus  gestis  venerab.  servi  Dei, 
Imiocentii  XI.  Pont.  Maz^,  Rome,  1776, 8vo. 
— ScA/.] 

(6)  [Alexander  YTII.  restored  nepotism, 
condemned  the  Jesuitical  error  of  philosoph- 
ical sin,  and  benefited  the  Vatican  library, 
by  purchasing  the  library  of  queen  Christina. 

(7)  Cardinal  Henry  Norit  says  much  re- 
ip«cUng  Innocent  XII.,  his  election,  charac- 
ter and  morals,  in  his  Epistles ;  published  in 
hii  Works,  tome  ▼.,  p.  3^2,  365,  370,  373, 
380.  [His  hostility  to  nepotism  and  his  in- 
flezibOity,  his  strictness  and  his  frugality, 
were  as  great  as  those  of  Innocent  XI.  His 
strictness  he  manifested  in  particular,  by 
Ibfbidding  the  clergy  to  wear  wigs,  and  by 


requirinff  the  monks  to  live  according  to  their 
rules.  He  was  so  little  disposed  to  bum 
heretics,  that  the  Inquisition  began  to  doubt 
his  orthodoxy  ;  and  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
tect Molinos,  they  by  cpmmbsioners  put  this 
question  to  him.  What  did  AloytiuM  Pigni 
atetli  believe  \Schi'\ 

(8)  There  were  published  the  last  year, 
[A.D.  1752],  in  French,  two  biographies  oi 
Ctement  XI.,  the  one  composed  by  the  cele- 
brated LaJUaUf  bishop  of  Sisteron  in  France ; 
Vie  de  Clement  XL,  Padua,  1752,  8  vols. 
6vo ;  the  other  composed  by  Reboulet,  chan- 
cellor of  Avignon ;  Histoire  de  Clement  XL, 
Avenione,  1752,  2  vols.  4U>.  Both,  (but 
especially  the  latter),  are  written  with  ele- 
gance :  both  contain  many  historical  errors ; 
which  French  historians  are  commonly  not 
duly  careful  to  avoid  :  both  are  not  so  muck 
histories  as  panegyrics ;  yet  are  such,  thai 
discerning  readers  can  easily  discover,  thai 
though  very  discreet,  Clement  from  a  desiie 
to  confirm  and  exalt  the  pontifical  majesty, 
did  many  things  very  imprudently,  and  6f 
his  own  fault  brought  much  vexation  on  hini' 
self. 
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order  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  that  war  which  they  had  long  been 
preparing  to  carry  on  by  means  of  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  follow- 
erj  of  the  purer  feith,  they  in  part  sufiered,  ai)d  in  part  caused,  the  peace 
settled  with  the  Protestants  by  Charles  V*  to  be  assailed  by  Caspet  Sciop- 
piuSf  a  perfidious  but  learned  man,  by  the  Jesuits,  Adam  TanneTf  Anikong 
Poaietiny  BaUhaxar  Hager^  Thomas  Hederick,  and  Lawrence  Farer^  the 
jurists  of  Dillingen  and  others*  For  they  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that 
this  treaty  of  peace  was  unjust,  that  it  had  no  legitimate  force,  and  that  it 
was  violated  axid  rendered  null  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  because  they 
had  either  corrupted  or  forsaken  the  Augsburg  Confession.(9)  This  ma- 
licious charge  was  repelled,  privately  by  many  Lutheran  divines,  and  pub- 
licly  in  1628  and  1631,  by  order  of  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  two 
volumes  accurately  drawn  up  by  Matthias  Hoe;  which  were  called  ^e 
Lutherans^  defence  of  the  apple  of  their  eye  {Defensio  pupUUe  Luiherana), 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  assailants  however,  dm 
not  retreat,  but  continued  to  dress  up  their  bad  cause,  in  numerous  books 
written  for  the  most  part  in  an  uncouth  and  sarcastic  style.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Lutherans  exposed  their  sophisms  and  invectives^ 
§  3.  The  religious  war,  which  the  pontiffs  had  for  a  long  time  been 
projecting  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  commenced 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  Austrian  territories  ;  where  those 
citizens  who  had  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  were  oppressed  in  num- 
berless ways  with  impunity  by  their  adversaries,  and  were  divested  of  all 
their  rights-(10)  Most  of  them  had  neither  resolution  nor  ability  to  de- 
fend  their  cause,  though  guarantied  by  the  most  solemn  treaties  and  laws. 
The  Bohemians  alone,  when  they  perceived  it' to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  adherents  of  the  pope,  by  gradual  encroachment,  to  deprive  them  of  all 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
though  purchased  with  immense  expense  of  blood  by  their  fathers,  and  but 
recently  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charter ;  resolved  to  resbt  the  ene- 
mies  of  their  souls,  with  force  and  arms.  Therefore  having  entered  into 
a  league,  they  ventured  courageously  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  them 
and  to  their  religion.  And  that  they  sometimes  went  farther  than  either 
discretion  or  the  precepts  of  that  religion  which  they  defended  would  jus- 
tify, no  one  will  oeny.  This  boldness  terrified  their  adversaries,  but  it  did 
not  entirely  dismay  them.  The  Bohemians  therefore,  in  order  to  pluck  up 
the  very  roots  of  the  evil,  when  the  emperor  Matthias  died  in  1619,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  elect  for  their  sovereign,  one  who  was  not  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic.  This  they  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  do,  by  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  nation,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  elect  their  sovereigns  by  a 
free  suffrage,  and  not  to  receive  them  by  any  natural  or  hereditary  right. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Frederic  V.  the  electoral  prince  Palatine,  who 

(9)  Respecting  these  writings,  see,  besides  arts  by  which  they  were  utteriy  suppressed, 
ethers,  Christ.  Aug,  Salig^g  Historie  der  the  same  diligent  and  pious  writer  intended 
A.agsb.  Confession,  vol.  i.,  b.  iv.,  ch.  iil,  to  have  described  from  published  and  nn- 
p.  768,  dec.  [See  also  ScUegeVs  notes  to  published  documents ;  but  death  prevented 
this  paragraph. — Tr."]  nim.    [Something  on  the  subject,  as  far  down 

(10)  What  occurred  in  Austria  itself,  is  as  the  year  1564,  to  which  date  Raupaeh  had 
laboriously  narrated  by  Bern.  Raupaeh,  in  arrived  when  death  overtook  him.  Dr.  Wink- 
his  Austria  Evangelica,  written  in  German,  ler  has  left  us,  in  his  Anecdota  Histor  £c- 
Th«  sufferings  of  the  friends  of  a  purer  faith,  cles.,  pt.  viii.,  p.  283,  dLc—Sehl.] 

m  Sdria,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia,  and  the 
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professed  the  Reformed  religion,  was  chosen  and  solemnly  erowned,  this 
v^ry  year  at  Prague.(ll) 

^  4.  But  this  step,  from  which  the  Bohemians  anticipated  security  to  their 
cause,  brought  ruin  upon  their  new  king ;  and  upon  themselves  various  ca- 
lamities,  including  that  which  they  most  dreaded,  the  loss  of  a  religion  pur* 
ged  of  Romish  corruptions,  Frederic^  being  vanquished  by  the  imperial  for* 
ces  at  Prague  in  the  year  1620,  lost  not  only  the  kingdom  he  had  occupied, 
but  also  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  now  an  exile,  he  had  to  give  up  his 
very  flourishing  territories  together  with  his  treasures,  to  be  depopulated 
and  plundered  by  the  Bavarians.  Many  of  the  Bohemians  were  punished 
with  imprisonment,  exile,  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  death  :  and 
the  whole  nation  from  that  time  onward,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
Austrians  would  have  obtained  a  much  less  easy  victory,  or  would  have  at 
least  been  obliged  to  give  better  terms  to  the  Bohemians,  if  they  had  not 
been  aided  and  assisted  by  John  George  I.  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  who  was 
influenced  both  by  his  hatred  of  the  Rieformed  religion,  and  by  other  motives 
of  a  political  nature.(12)  This  overthrow  of  the  prince  Palatine,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  Ger. 
many.     For  some  of  the  Grerman  princes  entering  into  a  league  with  the 

(11)  Here,  in  additioD  to  the  writers  of 
the  eccletiaitical  history  of  this  century.  An- 
drew  Carolust  and  Jo,  Wolfg,  Jagerus^  see 
Burch.  Gotth.  Struvt^s  Syntagma  Histor. 
German.,  p.  1487,  1510,  1523,  153S,  <Slc., 
and  the  authors  be  cites.  Add  the  accurate 
Mick,  U  Vasaor*s  Histoirc  de  l^ouis  XI 11., 
tome  iii.,  p.  223,  6u:. 

(12)  Here  may  be  consulted,  the  Com- 
raentarii  de  bello  Bohemico  Germanico  ab 
anno  Chr.  1617,  ad  ann.  Chr.  1630, 4to.  Le 
VtMsar's  Histoire  de  Louis  Xlil.,  tome  iii.. 


p.  444,  dec.  Onnpare  also,  on  many  points 
in  these  aflairs,  Abraham  SatUetus*  Narratio 
Apoloffetica  de  curriculo  vita  sue,  p.  86, 
6u:.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  particularly  the  Jesu- 
it Martin  Beean,  induceid  MaUhiaa  Hoe^  who 
was  an  Austrian  by  birth  and  chaplain  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  make  it  appear  to  his 
master,  that  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  as 
being  that  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was 
both  unrighteous  and  injurious  to  the  Lu- 
theran religion ;  and  to  persusde  him  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  Austria.  See  the  Un- 
•chuldiffe  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1747,  p.  858. 
n*his  Seulietut  was  the  known  court  preach- 
er to  the  unfortunate  king  of  Bohemia ;  and 
be  is  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  his 
resolving  to  accept  the  Bohemian  crown. 
Yet  this  last  fact  SculUtus  denied ;  though 
he  admitted  that  he  subsequently  commeid- 
ed  the  kin^  for  having  Uken  that  resolution, 
and  that  m  one  of  his  sermons  he  exhort- 
ed him  to  manly  courage.  MaUkia»  Hoe 
of  Hoeneg,  of  noble  Austrian  birth,  burn- 
ed with  thi  most  terrible  religions  hatred 


against  the  Reformed,  and  actually  abhor^ 
r^  thorn  more  than  he  did  the  Catholics. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  wo  need  only  to 
read  his  Manifest  Proofs  that  the  Calvinists 
harmonize  with  the  Arians  and  the  Turks ; 
or  his  Thoughts  respecting  the  Heilbron 
I^eague  of  the  Protestant  states  with  Swe- 
den ;  which  last  piece  is  in  the  Unschuldige 
Nachrichten,  vol.  xxxi v.,  p.  670-58 1 .  These 
traits  in  his  chsracteV  were  known ;  and  per- 
haps also,  the  susceptibility  of  his  heart  in 
respect  to  gold.  And  hence  the  Jesuitical 
emissaries,  and  particularly  Bccan^  were 
able,  (by  their  unassuming  and  flattering  let- 
ters,  in  which  they  represented  the  misfor- 
tune it  would  be,  to  have  the  Bohemians  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Refonned  prince), 
to  give  such  a  direction  to  his  mind  that  he 
exerted  himself  against  the  Reformed,  and 
hindered  his  master  from  entering  into  a 
league  with  them.  His  master  was  attached 
to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  faith,  was  very 
conscientious,  and  believed  simply  whatever 
hu  confessor  said ;  by  whom  (as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  cited  Thoughts^  &c.) 
ke  inquired  of  the  Lord.  The  Austrian  gold, 
at  the  same  time,  may  also  have  had  cooaid- 
erable  influence  on  the  court  preacher's  elo- 
quence. At  least  it  is  openly  stated,  that 
the  court  preacher  afterwards  received  10,000 
dollars  from  the  imperial  court,  to  divest  the 
elector  of  those  scruples  of  conscience, 
which  might  cause  him  [to  oppose]  the  peac« 
of  Prague  so  injurious  to  the  comnuNi  cause. 
See  Pvffendorf  Rerum  Suecirar.  lib.  m« 
p.  193.— ScA/.] 
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king  of  Denmark,  took  up  arms  against  the  emperor  in  support  of  the  prince 
Palatine ;  who,  they  maintained,  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  hereditaij 
dominions*  For  they  contended  that  this  prince,  hy  invading  Bohemiay 
had  not  injured  the  German  emperor  hut  only  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and 
that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  that  houses  hy  in- 
flicting  the  penalties  decreed  against  princes  that  should  rebel  against  the 
Roman  empire*     But  tMs  war  was  not  attended  with  succe8S.(ld) 

§  5.  The  papists  therefore,  being  elated  with  the  success  of  the  emperor, 
were  confident  that  the  period  most  earnestly  longed  for  had  now  arrived, 
when  they  could  either  destroy  the  whole  mass  of  heretics,  or  bring  them 
again  undersubjection  to  the  church.  The  emperor,  giving  way  too  much  to 
tins  impression,  fearlessly  caried  his  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Germany ; 
and  he  not  only  suffered  his  generals  to  harass  with  impunity  those  phn- 
ces  and  states  which  manifested  less  docility  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
Romish  court,  but  also  showed  by  no  doubtful  indications,  that  the  destruc. 
tion  of  all  Grermanic  Uberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  determined  upon*  And 
the  fidelity  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had  abun« 
dantly  evinced  by  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  dbunion 
among  the  princes  of  Grermany,  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  apparent 
obstructions  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  might  be  overcome 
with  but  moderate  efibrts.  Hence  in  the  year  1629,  the  emperor  Ferdu 
nand  II  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religious  war,  issued  that 
terrible  decree  called  from  its  object,  the  RestUuUon  Edict ;  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  and  restore  to  the  Romish 
church,  all  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
since  the  religious  peace  established  in  the  preceding  century.(14)  The 
Jesuits  especially  are  said  to  have  procured  from  the  emperor  this  decree : 
and  it  is  indeed  ascertained,  that  this  sect  had  purposed  to  claim  a  great 
part  of  the  property  demanded,  as  due  to  them  in  reward  of  their  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  hence  arose  a  violent  contest  be- 
tween them  and  the  ancient  possessors  of  that  property.(15)  The  soldiers 
forthwith  gave  weight  and  authority  to  the  imperial  mandate,  wherever 
they  had  power;  for  whatever  the  Romish  priests  and  monks  claim, 
ed  as  theirs, — and  they  set  up  false  claims  to  many  things  which  by  no 
right  belonged  to  them, — the  soldiers  without  any  investigation  being  had, 
wrested  at  once  from  the  possessors,  often  with  intolerable  ferocity ;  nor 
did  they  hesitate  to  treat  innocent  persons  with  various  and  most  exqubite 
cruelty* 

^  6.  Unhappy  Grermany  amid  these  commotions  was  in  trepidation; 
nor  did  she  see  among  her  sons,  any  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  the 
enemy  now  rushing  upon  her  on  every  side ;  for  the  councils  of  her  prin. 
ces  were  exceedingly  distracted,  partly  by  religious  considerations,  partly 
by  eagerness  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  partly  by  fear*  But  very 
opportunely  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  great  hero  of  his 

vl3)  [The  principal  historians  of  this  war,  by  the  authors  mentioned  in  Slruvt^s  Sjn* 

sre  irA«»«iAt<iZ«r,  Annales  Ferdinandi :  Von  tagma  Histor.  German.,  p.  1553,  ^.,  and 

Chemnitz,  Swedish  War :   Fuffendorf^  de  by  the  others  mentioned  above.     [See  note 

rebus  Suecicis :  and  the   Histories  of  the  (7),  p.  66,  above.— Tr.] 
thirty  years' war,  by  Bdtf^Mn/,/rrttJ<*c,iScAi/-        (16)  See  Christ.  Aug.  Sulig^s  HistOfit 

Ur,  dec— See  Henke*s  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  dcr  Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  i.,  book  iv..  ch 

lii.,  p.  321.  note— Tr.]  iii.,  ♦  36,  p.  810.  dtr.. 

(14)  This  subject  will  be  found  iUostnted, 
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a^  whom  even  envj  could  celebrate  after  his  death,  came  forward  and 
opposed  himself  to  the  Austrian  forces.  At  the  instigation  especially  of 
the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Austria,  he  landed 
in  Germany  in  1629,  with  a  few  forces ;  and  his  yictories  in  a  short  time 
destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  confident  expectations  of  soon 
triumphing  over  our  religion,  indulged  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  But 
their  extinguished  hopes  seemed  to  revive  again  in  1632,  when  this  great 
assertor  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.(16) 
Time,  however,  in  some  measure  repaired  this  immense  loss:  and  the 
war  was  protracted  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Germany,  amid  various 
vicissitudes,  through  many  years;  until  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
parties  in  it,  and  the  purpose  of  Christina  the  daughter  of  Crustavus  and 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  desired  a  peace,  put  an  end  to  these  evils  and  suf- 
ferings. 

§  7.  After  a  violent  conflict  of  thirty  years,  the  celebrated  peace  called 
the  peace  of  Westphalia^  because  it  was  concluded  at  Munster  and  Osna* 
burg  cities  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  gave  repose  to  exhausted  Eu- 
rope. It  did  not  inaeed  procure  for  the  Protestants  all  the  advantages  and 
privileges  which  they  wished  for,  because  the  emperor  would  not  be  in- 
duced  by  any  consideration,  to  reinstate  perfectly  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Austrians  in  their  former  privileges,  nor  restore  the  Upper  Palatinate  to 
its  former  sovereign ;  not  to  mention  other  difficulties  of  less  moment, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  leave  untouched :  yet  the  peace  procured  much 
greater  advantages  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  see,  than  its  patrons 
could  well  brook ;  and  it  established  firmly  the  ^reat  interests  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches.  In  the  first  place,  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg which  the  Lutherans  obtained  of  Charles  V  •  in  the  preceding  century, 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  machinations  and  stratagems ;  and 
moreover  the  edict,  which  required  them  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty of  which  they  had  obtained  possession  since  that  peace,  was  annuUed ; 
and  it  was  determined,  that  each  party  should  for  ever  possess  all  that  was 
in  its  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1624.  The  advantages 
acquired  by  each  of  the  Protestant  princes,  (and  to  many  of  them  they  were 
not  inconsiderable),  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enumerate.(17)  The 
Roman  pontiff  m  the  mean  time  clamoured  loudly,  and  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  interrupt  the  pacification :  but  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  one 
who  favoured  his  cause,  was  daring  enough  to  venture  again  upon  that 
perfidious  sea  on  which  they  had  with  difficulty  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
compact  was  therefore  signed  without  delay ;  and  all  the  stipulations  made 

(16)  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Chnstine,  torn,  op  of  Hi6n|>olif,  entitled :  Relatio  Histdfica 

L,  p.  7-tM>,  where  much  is  said  of  Gustavus,  de  pacificatione  Osnabngo-MonasterieDsi ; 

his  adueveinents,  and  his  death.    The  au-  vrhich  the  illustrioas  author  republished,  im- 

thor  of  thia  book  also  illustrates  in  various  proved  and  rendered  more  accurate  than  be- 

r^spects  the  history  of  the  peace.  fore,  Leips.,  1737,  4to.    Very  elegant  also. 


(17)  Whoever  wishes  for  circumstantial  and  composed  for  the  most  part  from  the  doc- 
information  on  this  whole  subject,  will  find  uments  of  the  French  envoys,  is  the  very  elo- 
abondant  satisfaction,  in  the  Acta  pacis  ouent  Jesuit  Bougeant^s  Histoure  de  la  paix 
Westphalics  et  ezecutionis  ejus  Norimber-  ae  Westphalie,  F^ris,  1746,  6  volumes  8vo. 
ceosis ;  an  immortal  work  of  inmiense  la-  Nor  is  this  Jesuit's  history  only  neat  and 
Sour,  compiled  by  Jo.  Godfr.  van  Meyem,  beautiful ;  it  is  likewise  in  general  true  and 
As  a  shorter  history,  instead  of  all  others  may  Impartial. 
b«  consulted,  the  work  of  Adam  Adami,  bish- 
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in  Westphalia,  were  ratified  and  executed  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year 
1650.(18) 

§  8.  Afler  this  period,  the  Roman  pontifis  and  their  confederates  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  by  public  war ; 
for  they  found  no  opportunity  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  measure,  with  any  good 
prospects.  But  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  fear  of  the  consequences, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  abridge  the  Protestants  vei7 
much  of  their,  rights,  advantages,  and  privileges,  though  confirmed  by 
oaths  and  the  most  sacred  enactments.  In  Hungary  for  instance,  the  Prot* 
estant  citizens  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  were  tormented  with  innumer- 
able vexations  for  ten  years  together,  from  1671  to  1681.(19)  Of  the 
lesser  evils,  which  they  sufiered  both  before  and  after  this  storm,  from  men 
of  various  classes  but  especially  from  the  Jesuits,  there  was  neither  meas- 
ure nor  end.  In  Polano,  all  that  dissented  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  expe- 
rienced nearly  throughout  the  century,  to  their  very  great  sorrow,  and  ois- 
tress,  that  no  compact  limiting  the  power  of  the  [Catholic]  church  was  ac- 
counted sacred  and  inviolable  at  Rome.  For  they  were  deprived  of  their 
schools,  and  of  very  many  of  their  churches ;  dispossessed  of  their  prop- 
erty, by  various  artifices ;  and  often  visited,  though  innocent,  with  the  se- 
verest punishments.  (20)  The  posterity  of  the  Weddenses  living  enclosed  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  sometimes  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  suffer- 
ings on  account  of  tl^eir  perseverance  in  maintaining  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ;  and  especially  in  the  years  1632,  1655,  and  1685,  when  the  Sa- 
voyards cruelly  attacked  that  unhappy  people  with  fire  and  sword.(21) 
The  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Germanic  liberties 


(18)  Innocent  X.  assailed  this  peace  in  a 
warm  epistle  or  built  A.D.  1651.  On  this 
epistio  there  is  extant  a  long  and  learned 
commenUry  of  Jo.  Hombeck  entitled  :  Ex- 
amen  Bulls  Papalis,  qua  P.  Innocentins  X. 
abrogare  nititur  pacem  Qermanis,  Utrecht, 
1653,  4to.  Perhaps  the  pontiff's  epistle 
would  have  found  the  emperor  and  his  as- 
sociates ready  to  listen  to  it,  if  it  had  been 
backed  by  gold  to  give  it  weight 

(19)  See  the  Historia  diplomatica  de  statu 
religionis  Evanffelice  in  Hnngaria,  p.  69, 
6lc.  Paul  Dehreztnui^  Historia  ecclesiss 
ReformataB  in  Hunoaria,  lib.  ii.,  p.  447,  d&c. 
Schelhomy  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  tom. 
viii. ,  p.  46--90.  [After  some  preyious  events 
which  occurred  in  the  year  lo70,  a  conspira- 
cy of  some  Hungarian  nobles  against  the 
emperor  in  1671,  gave  the  Catholics  a  fa- 
vourable opportuniw  to  gratify  their  thirst 
for  persecution.  The  noblemen  were  put  to 
death,  as  we  learn  from  civil  history ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  for  three  successive  years 
neariy  all  the  evangelical  churches  were  ta- 
k^  from  them  l^  force,  and  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  ministers  and  schoolmasters, 
as  participators  in  the  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection, were  summoned  a  part  of  them  to 
Timau  and  others  to  Presbuig.  When  they 
appeared,  a  paper  was  pesented  to  them  to 
agn,  whieh  was  very  injurious  to  their  eccle> 


siastical  rights.  And  as  they  refused  to 
sign  it,  they  were  thrown  into  noisome  pris- 
ons, where  they  fared  hard  enough.  From 
these  in  1675,  many  of  them  were  condemn- 
ed to  the  galleys,  and  were  sent  to  Naples ; 
where  however,  the  intercession  of  the  Dutch 
admiral  De  Ruyier^  procured  them  freedom. 
The  other  prisoners,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  republic  of  Holland,  were  also  set  at 
liberty.— iScW.] 

(20)  See  Adrian  RegenvoUchUi  Histona 
Ecclea.  Slavonis,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xv.,  p.  216, 
236,  253.  What  was  undertaken  aninst 
the  Polish  dissidents,  (as  th^  were  culedX 
after  the  times  of  RegenooUdus,  [after  A.D. 
1652],  ma^  be  learnt  from  various  writings, 
published  in  our  times.  [See  Jo,  Erskine's 
Sketches  of  Church  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147,  dec. 
— Tr.] 

(21)  See  Peter  GUles*  Histoire  Ecclesi- 
astique  des  EgUses  Vaudoises,  cap.  xlviii., 
dec,  p.  339,  Geneva,  1606,  4to,  [also  Jo, 
Leger^s  Histoire  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,  pL 
ii.,  cap.  6-20,  and  P.  Bayer^s  Abreg6  de 
rbistoire  des  Vaudois,  cap.  x.-xxvi.,  p.  64- 
235,  of  the  English  translation.  Lend.,  1693. 
The  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  Franc* 
made  open  war  upon  these  unfortunate  Prot- 
estants; and  actually  expelled  them  tkm 
country  in  1686.  Three  years  after,  most 
of  them  returned ;  but  whole  congregatioos 
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^secured  by  that  treaty,  arising  from  this  preposterous  zea^  for  the  welfare 
and  extension  of  the  Romish  church,  were  so  many  and  so  great  in  many 
parts  of  Grerraany,  as  to  supply  matter  enough  for  large  volumes.  (22)  And 
so  long  as  it  shall  remain  the  established  belief  at  Rome,  that  God  has  giT« 
en  to  the  Romish  church  and  to  its  head,  dominion  over  the  whole  Cbris- 
tion  world,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  those  can  live  in  security  and 
safety,  who  renounce  subjection  to  it.  For  they  will  always  be  looked  upon 
as  rebellious  citizens,  whom  their  legitimate  sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

§  9.  The  &ithful  servants  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  at  length  succeeded  in 
this  century,  in  completely  purging  both  Spain  and  France  of  the  last  re- 
mains of  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  descendants  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens, 
who  once  held  the  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  part  of  that  country, 
had  long  lived  intermingled  with  the  other  citizens,  and  were  considerably 
numerous.  They  were  indeed  Christians,  at  least  in  profession  and  out- 
ward behaviour;  and  industrious,  useful  to  the  country,  and  injurious 
to  no  one ;  but  they  were  not  a  little  suspected  of  a  secret  inclination  to- 
wards Mohammedism,  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  clergy  there- 
fore  did  not  cease  to  importune  the  king,  till  he  had  delivered  the  country 
from  this  pest,  and  expelled  froip  his  territories  the  whole  multitude  of  Sar- 
acens, whose  numbers  were  immense.  By  this  measure,  the  Spanish  com- 
monwealth indeed  suffered  a  great  loss,  the  sad  efkcta  of  which  are  felt 
to  the  present  time :  but  the  church,  which  is  far  more  important  and  ex- 
cellent  than  the  civil  state,  deemed  herself  so  much  the  more  benefited 
by  it.(23)  The  Reformed  in  France,  commonly  called  HttguenoiSj  having 
been  long  borne  down  by  various  oppressions  and  wellnigh  destroye(I, 
sometimes  by  crafty  and  concealed  plots  and  at  other  times  by  open  and 
violent  onsets,  were  at  lost  most  cruelly  compelled,  either  secretly  to  flee 
their  country,  or  to  embrace  most  reluctantly  and  against  their  consciences, 
the  Romish  religion.  This  long  persecution,  than  which  a  greater  or  more 
cruel  has  not  occurred  in  modern  times,  will  more  suitably  be  explained 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  church. 

§  10.  All  the  efforts,  devices  and  plans,  which  the  boldest  and  most  ver- 
satile  geniuses  could  originate,  were  employed  to  bring  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  again  under  the  Romish  yoke.  But  all  these  attempts  failed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  some  nefiirious  miscreants  burning  with  ha. 
tred  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  and  ftilse  religion,  and  prompted  by 
the  counsel  of  three  Jesuits  of  whom  Henry  Garnet  was  the  chief,  determin- 
ed to  destroy  at  a  stroke,  king  James  I.  with  his  son,  and  the  whole 
British  parUament,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  which  they  had  concealed 
under  the  house  where  the  parliament  usually  met.  For  they  had  no 
doubts,  if  these  could  be  destroyed,  means  would  occur  for  reinstating  the 
old  religion  and  giving  it  its  former  ascendency.  The  Bnglish  call  this  hor- 
rid conspiracy,  the  gunpowder  pIoL  But  divine  Providence  caused  it  to  be 
wonderAilly  discovered  and  frustrated,  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution. (24) 

remuned  pennaneDtly  in  foreigi  lands,  aod  (23)  Michmel  Geddes^  Histonr  of  the  ex- 

patticoluiy  m  the  temtoiy  ctf  Wuitemberg.  '  palsion  of  the  Moriscoes  out  of  Sptin ;  id 

— TV.]  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  69,  &c. 

(22)  The  Histories  of  religious  ffrievsneee,  (24)  Rapin  TkoyrMs,  Histoire  d*Anglt- 

br  the  learned  Bureh,  GoUh.  Struwe  aod  terre,  livr.  xviiL,  torn,  vii.,  p.  40,  6lc.    Jokn 

Christ.  Goifr.  Hojfnumn,  composed  in  Qtt"  Henry  Heidegger,  Histona  Papatus,  peri> 

maR,  are  in  every  body's  bands.  od.  vii.,  p.  211,  291,  dee.     [Htrms's  Hist 
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Itore  gentle  and  cautious  was  the  procedure^  during  the  reign  of  ChmrkM 
I.  the  son  of  Jcantz.  For  the  king  beine  of  a  mild  and  efi^minate  char* 
acter,  and  apparently  not  far  removed  nrom  Rombh  sentiments,  haying 
also  a  French  wife  who  was  devoted  to  the  Romish  worship,  and  being 
guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  William  Laud  archbishop  of  Can. 
terbury,  an  honest  man  undoubtedly  and  not  unlearned,  but  immoderw 
ately  attached  to  what  was  ancient  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  it  seemed 
probable  that  England  might  become  reconciled  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
more  easily  by  caresses  and  promises,  than  by  commotions  and  blood- 
shed.(25)  But  this  expectation  was  frustrated  by  that  lamentable  civil  war, 
in  which  Laud  as  well  as  Charts  were  beheaded,  and  OUver  CromweOt 
a  man  of  ener^;  foresight,  and  cunning,  and  one  who  dreaded  even  the 
shadow  of  the  Romish  religion,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govemroent, 
with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The  expec. 
tation  was  revived,  when  Charles  IL  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  fitther, 
to  the-  immoderate  joy  of  the  people  :  and  it  revived  with  increased  confi- 
dence and  satis&ction.  For  the  king  himself^  as  appears  now  from  very 
abundant  te8timony,(26)  had  already  been  secretly  initiated  in  the  Ro- 
mish worship  during  his  exile ;  and  lus  only  brother,  James  II.  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  had  openly  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  the  English  nation, 
to  that  of  Rome.  But  Charles  was  prevented  from  doing  any  thing  in  fa- 
your  of  popery  by  his  native  indolence,  extreme  fondness  for  dis^pation, 
and  an  indiiflference  to  all  religion,  tending  to  extreme  impiety :  and  James 
by  his  inunoderate  eagerness  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Romanists,  and 
to  follow  the  rash  counsels  o[  the  Jesuits  whom  he  kept  about  him,  inflicted 
an  incurable  wound  both  upon  the  Romish  religion  and  upon  himself* 
For  being  created  king,  after  his  brother's  death,  ^  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner, and  therefore  most  injudiciously,  supported  the  languishing  cause  (^  po- 
pery in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  to  do  this  more  eflectually,  he  fearlessly 
trampled  upon  those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  which  were  held  most 
sacred  and  precious.  JBxasperated  by  these  measures  of  the  king,  the  peo 
pie  of  England,  in  the  year  1688,  invited  over  from  Holland,  his  son-in-law 
WUHam  prince  of  Orange ;  and  his  valour  obliged  his  father-in-law  to  flee 
into  France,  an  exile,  and  deprived  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Ro- 
mish  religion,  of  all  hope  of  recovering  En^and  to  the  Romish  church.(27) 
§  11.  When  the  wiser  patrcms  and  promoters  of  the  Romish  cause  per- 
ceived, that  little  success  attended  violence  and  war,  they  concluded,  that 
the   reluctant  minds  of  the  Protestants  must  be  overcome  by  milder 

of  England,  eh.  zlvi.,  vol  v.,  p.  60,  6lc, —  II.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 

TV.]  France,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1669,  or 

(25)  See  Urban  Cerry^s  Etat  pr&ient  de  beginning  of  1670,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 

PEglise  Romame,  p.  3 1 6,  ^.    jian.  NeaPs  throwing  the  Protestant  religion  in  England, 

Hist,  of'the  Puritans,  toI.  iii.,  p.  194,  dec.  and  establishing  popery  on  its  ruins. — Tr.} 

(36)  Gilb.  BumdI's  History  of  his  own  (27)  These  events  are  very  accurately  de- 
times,  vol.  i.,  book  iii.,  p.  608,  dec.,  606,  scribed  by  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Rapin  Tkoy- 
dec.,  [and  book  i.,  p.  73,  74. — Tr.]  Dan.  rat ;  hy  the  former,  in  the  second  volume  of 
NeaPs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  p.  333,  the  History  of  his  own  times,  (which  has 
337,  634,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  been  translated  from  English  into  both 
iv.,  p.  256,  dec. — Tr.]  Rapin  Thaifrai^  His-  French  and  German),  and  by  the  latter,  in 
toire  d^Angleterre,  hvr.  ziiii.,  tol.  ix.,  p.  his  Histoire  d^Angleieire,  vol.  x.  AddZ^isw. 
160.  [HumeU  Hist  of  Eng.,  ch.  Iziii.,  vol.  NeoTs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  dl 
vi.,  p.  374,  and  especially  ch.  Izvi.,  vol  vii.,  zi.,  p.  536,  dec.  [And  Hnmt'a  History  of 
H.  3,  note ;  where  it  is  proved,  that  CktrUs  England,  vol  vii.,  ch.  Izz.,  Uzi. — Tr  } 
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measures  and  by  covert  artifices.  But  all  of  them  were  not  disposed 
to  adopt  precisely  the  same  course.  Some  resorted  to  public  dispu. 
tations  between  distinguished  men  of  the  two  communities ;  indulging  an 
expectation,  which  the  numerous  vain  attempts  of  the  preceding  age  could 
not  but  weaken,  that  in  such  colloquies,  the  more  strenuous  adversaries 
of  the  papal  supremacy  could  either  be  vanquished,  or  at  least  softened. 
Others  thought,  that  contests  should  be  avoided,  and  consultations  rather, 
should  be  held  by  the  dissidents,  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  compromise ;  and 
therefore,  that  less  weight  and  importance  should  be  attributed  to  the  points 
of  disagreement,  than  had  before  been  usual.  Lastly,  there  were  others,  who 
believing  that  the  former  disputants  on  the  side  of  the  Romish  church  pos- 
sessed  vigour  and  spirit  enough,  but  were  deficient  in  skili^  judged  that 
new  attacks  should  be  made :  and  these  of  course  invented  new  modes  of 
reasoning  against  heretics. 

§  12.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  century  A.D.  1601,  some  dis. 
tinguished  Lutheran  divines,  by  authority  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and 
PMUp  Lewiff  elector  Palatine,  disputed  at  Ratisbon  with  three  Jesuits  of 
great  feme,  respecting  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and  the  judge  of  relu 
ffous  cottroverties  ;  subjects  which  embrace  nearly  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1615,  Wolf, 
gang  WilUoMy  prince  Palatine,  who  had  apostatized  to  the  Romish  faith, 
caused  a  rencounter  at  Newburg,  between  James  Keller  a  Jesuit,  and  James 
Hielbronn  a  Lutheran.  In  the  year  1645,  Uladislaus  king  of  Poland,  called 
the  more  distinguished  theologians,  papbts  as  well  as  Lutherans  and  Re* 
formed,  to  a  meeting  at  Thorn  in  Prussia,  to  deliberate  amicably  on  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  religious  controversies ;  which 
desi^  of  the  king,  procured  for  this  discussion  the  name  of  the  Charitahh 
Cofference,    A  Httle  after,  in  1651 ,  Emestus  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to 

g've  a  plausible  air  to  that  apostacy  to  the  Romish  camp  which  he  had  be- 
re  resolved  on,  ordered  Valerianus  Magnus,  a  celebrated  Capuchin  divine, 
to  hold  a  discussion,  particularly  with  Peter  Haherkom  a  divine  of  Giessen, 
in  the  castle  of  Rheii^els.  Among  the  private  disputes  of  this  kind  the  most 
noted  of  all,  was  that  of  John  Claude  a  very  learned  divine  of  the  French 
Reformed  church,  with  that  superior  man  of  the  Catholic  church  James  Be* ' 
nignus  Bossuetf  in  the  year  1685.  All  these  conferences  had  one  and  the 
'  tame  result.  Neither  party  could  convince  the  other ;  but  each  exaspera- 
ted and  alienated  the  other  from  itself,  more  than  before.(28) 

(SB)  Whoerer  wishes  for  a  fuller  account  wards  published  the  Acts  of  this  conference ; 

of  these  conferences,  may  consult  the  wri*  which  produced  farther  controversy,  each 

ters  mentioned  by  Casper  Sagiiiariut^  In-  party  accusing  the  other  of  misrepresenta- 

troduct  in  historiam  cedes.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  tion.     See  Schmidts  Continuation  of  Sm^ 

1669,  1581,  1692,  1596.     Claude  and  Bos-  g^rius*    Introduction,   p.    1569,   dec— 

suet,  each  wrote  and  published  the  history  There  was  a  conference  appointed  at  Dnr- 

of  the  dispute  between  them.     BossueVs  lach  in  1613,  by  order  of  Geo.  Frederic 

book  is  entitled :    Conft^rence    avec    Mr.  margraTO  of  Baden,  and  Francis  duke  of 

Claude  sur  la  matiere  de  TEglise,  Paris,  Lorrain.    The  latter  at  the  request  of  the 

1683,  12mo.    In  answer  to  Uiia,  Claude  Jesuita,  forbid  the  ProtesUnts  to  draw  t»- 

Ciblished  his :  lUponse  an  livre  de  Mr.  de  ferenees  from  scripture,  and  required  them 

eaux  intitule  Conference  avec  Mr.  Claude;  to  cite  only  direct,  categorical  declarationa 

m  la  Haye,  1683,  8vo.     [The  conference  at  of  the  Bible  against  the  Catholics.    These 

Ratisbon,  was  between  seven  Lutheran  and  terms  the  Protestant  divines  refused :  and 

three  Catholic  divines,  and  occupied  14  see-  the  conference  ended.    Its  Acts  were  pab- 

»  andiiig  Nov.  88.    Both  parties  aAer-  liahed,  Strasboig,  1614^  4to.— The  confer^ 
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§  18.  The  whole  art  and  method  of  those  who  attempted  a  rcamdhatim 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Papists,  consisted  in  efforts  to  make  it  ap. 
pear,  that  the  parties  did  not  disagree  so  much  as  they  supposed ;  and  that 
there  was  not  so  much  need  of  a  discussion  [of  the  points  at  issue!  as  of 
a  careful  and  perspicuous  explanation  of  those  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
community  which  were  offensive  to  their  opposers,  in  order  to  remove  en- 
tirely all  controversy,  and  unite  the  minds  of  both  in  bonds  of  harmony* 
But  in  pursuing  this  general  plan,  they  varied  so  much  from  each  other, 
that  it  was  apparent  uey  needed  to  come  to  some  agreement  among  them- 
selves,  before  there  could  be  ground  for  listening  to  the  counsels  and  advice 
they  gave.  The  principal  man  among  those  who  exerted  their  ingenuity 
in  this  way,  was  Armand  RicheUeu ;  that  very  powerful  French  minister 
of  state,  who  spared  neither  promises  nor  threatenings  nor  arguments  and 
persuasions,  in  order  to  bring  the  French  Reformed  Christians  to  unite  ^ 
with  the  Catholics.  (29)  The  course  pursued  by  this  illustrious  man,  was 
followed,  yet  with  unequal  steps  and  with  less  influence,  by  the  German 
Jesuit  James  MaseniuSj(^Q)  by  Adolphus  Godfr.  Volusius  a  divine  of 
Mentz,(31)  by  MaUh*  PrcUorius  a  Prussian,(32)  by  Aug.  Gtbhon  von  But' 


eiice  at  Ncwburg  embraced  but  two  aes- 
siona ;  aa  HeUbronriy  by  advice  of  hia  frienda, 
refuaed  to  appear  at  the  third.  It  related 
wholly  to  the  correetnesa  of  the  citationa 
from  the  fathera,  in  a  book  publiahed  by 
HeiUfronny  entitled  Urualholie  ropery.  KeU 
Ur  publiahed  hia  account  of  the  conference, 
Jngolat,  1615,  4to,  and  HtUhronn  hia  ac- 
count, Uhn,  1616,  4to. — ^The  conference  at 
Thorn  waa  occaaioned  by  the  Reformed 
peachar  at  Dantzic,  Barthol.  NigrimiSt  who 
nad  become  a  Catholic,  and  perauaded  the 
kinff  that  auch  a  conference  would  be  attend- 
ed by  good  conaequencea.  But  the  reault 
did  not  anawer  the  ezpectationa  from  it 
The  hiatory  of  the  conference  and  of  the 
subaequent  written  diacuaaiona,  la  given  by 
Christ.  Hariknoch,  in  der  Preuaaic^  Kirch- 
enhiatorie,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vi. — See  SekUgePt 
note  here.— TV.  j 

(29)  Rick.  Simon,  Lettrea  Cboiaiea,  tome 
i.,  p.  31,  32,  dec. I  new  edit.  Peter  Bayle, 
Xiictionnaire,  tome  i.,  art.  Amyraut^  note  1, 
|>.  183  ;  art.  BeatUieUf  note  C,  p.  484 ;  tome 
li.,  art.  Ferry,  note  D,  p.  1169  ;  tome  iii., 
art.  MUletiere,  p.  1982,  and  elaewhere.  [To 
Moses  Amyraui,  an  eminent  French  rt-ot- 
eatant  divine  and  profeaaor  at  Saumur,  Rich- 
elieu commisaioned  a  Jeauit  named  Ande- 
hert,  to  offer  a  negotiation  for  a  union  of  the 
Proteatanta  and  Calviniata.  The  Jeauit  ata- 
ted,  that  for  the  aake  of  peace,  the  king  and 
hia  miniater  were  willing  to  give  up  the  in- 
vocation of  creaturea,  purg&toiy,  and  the 
merit  of  good  worka ;  that  they  would  limit 
the  power  of  the  pope ;  and  if  the  court  of 
Rome  would  conaent  to  it,  they  would  create 
a  patriarch ;  that  the  cup  ahould  be  allowed 
to  the  laity  ;  and  that  aome  other  relazationa 


mi^t  b^  made.  AmyroMU  mentioned  the 
euchariat.  The  Jeauit  aaid :  no  change  in 
that  waa  propoaed.  AmyrauU- Btid;  thea 
nothiuff  can  be  done.  Here  the  conference 
of  four lioura  length,  terminated.  See  Ba^, 
1.  c. — BeoMlieu,  a  Protestant  profeaaor  of 
theology  at  Sedan,  waa  suspected  but  with- 
out grounds,  of  a  willingneaa  to  sacrifice 
aome  doctrinea  in  oider  to  produce  a  umon. 
He  had  only  maintained,  that  many  of  the 
diaputea  of  theologians,  were  about  words 
rather  than  things.  Yet  it  appeara,  that  mar- 
ahal  T\trenne  aounded  Beamieu  on  the  aub- 
ject  of  a  union.  See  Bayle,  1.  c. — Paul 
Ferri  waa  an  eloquent  French  Proteatant 
preacher  at  Menta.  Hia  enemiea  circulated 
the  falae  report,  that  he  waa  one  of  the  Prot- 
eatant  ministera  whom  cardinal  Richelieu  had 
perauaded  to  agree  to  a  union  of  the  Prol- 
eatant  and  Catholic  churchea.  See  BayU, 
1.  c.'-Theoph.  Brachet  Sieur  de  la  MtlU- 
tierre  waa  a  Proteatant  minister  in  France, 
who  turned  Catholic  in  1645,  after  being  ai- 
lenced  for  attempta  to  unite  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churchea  on  terma  diahononra- 
ble  to  the  former.  He  wrote  and  publiahed 
much  on  the  aubject.  See  Bayle,  I.  c. — 
Tr.J 

(30)  See  Fred,  Spanheim*s  Stricturs  ad 
Boaaueti  expoaitionem  fidei  Catholics;  in 
hia  0pp.  Theol.,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1042. 
[Marscnius  publiahed  aome  booka  on  tho 
aubject  of  a  union ;  which  were  anawered 
by  the  Proteatonta.— TV.] 

(31)  He  publiahed :  Aurora  pacia  religiose 
divinas  veritati  amica ;  Mayence,  1665,  4to. 

(32)  In  his  Tuba  pacia ;  concerning  which, 
aee  Peter  Bayle*s  NooveUes  de  la  Repub- 
Kque  dea  Lettrea,  A.D.  1685,  p.  1309.    [Ha 
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gOj  an  Irishman  who  was  a  professor  at  Erfurth,(3d)  by  Henry  MarceOuB 
a  Jesuit,(34)  and  by  some  otners  of  less  fame,  in  more  recent  times,  no 
one  has  entered  upon  such  an  attempt  with  more  foresight  and  sagacity, 
than  James  Benignus  Bassuetj  bishop  of  Meaux ;  a  man  of  uncommon  ge. 
nius  and  extraordinary  prudence,  whose  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  fcdtk^ 
aims  exclusively  to  show,  that  a  short  and  easy  way  of  return  to  the  Ro- 
mish  religion,  would  be  open  to  the  Protestants,  if  they  would  only  judge 
of  its  nature  and  principles  not  according  to  the  views  entertained  of  it  by 
their  teachers,  but  as  it  really  is.(d5)  After  him,  John  Dedus  a  Jesuit  of 
Strasburg,  imdertook  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing,  though  with  less  sue. 
cess,  in  a  book  in  which  he  ehdeavours  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment or  but  very  little,  between  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  than  which,  no  two  systems  can  be  more  unlike.(d6)  AU 
these  and  some  others,  undertook  upon  their  own  responsibility  alone,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  prevented  our  ancestors  from  uniting  with  the 
pontiff:  but  Christopher  de  RoxaSf  bishop  of  Thina  in  Bosnia,  came  for. 
ward  clothed  with  public  authority,  or  at  least  professing  to  be  so ;  and  in 
the  year  1686  and  onward,  he  visited  the  principal  Protestant  courts  in 
Germany,  not  only  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  more  free  coun- 


was  t  Lntheran  minister  when  he  wrote  the 
book ;  but  he  soon  after  became  a  Catholic. 
— ScA/.] 

(33)  In  his  Lathero-Calvinismns  schismat- 
tens  quidem,  sed  reconciliabilis.  [He  was 
an  Aumistinian  Eremite,  who  after  lone 
wandering  about,  settled  in  Germany,  and 
died  at  Erfurth  in  1676,  aa  ez-provincial  of 
hb  order,  and  profeasor  of  theology. — ScA/.] 

(34)  The  Sapientia  pacifica  ofMMrceliuty 
was,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  confu- 
ted by  Jo.  Chr,  Seldius. 

(35)  Of  this  little  book  and  its  fortunes, 
f  cry  much  might  be  said,  and  not  without 

Sofit  Amonff  many  others,  see  Christ, 
aith.  Pfaff,  Historia  litterar.  Theologia», 
torn,  ii.,  p.  103.  Jo.  U  CUre,  Biblioth.  univer- 
seUe  et  histor.,  tome  xi.,  p.  438.— [**  It  it  re- 
markable, that  nine  years  passed  before  this 
book  could  obtain  the  {>ope*s  approbation. 
Clemeni  X.  refused  it  positiyely.  Nay,  sev- 
eral Roman  Catholic  priests  were  rigorously 
treated,  and  severely  persecuted,  for  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Exposition 
of  Bossuet,  which  was,  moreover,  formally 
condemned  by  the  university  of  Louvain,  in 
the  year  1685,  and  declared  to  be  seanda^ 
Umg  and  pentidous.  The  Sorbonne  also 
disavowed  the  doctrino  contained  in  that 
book ;  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn,  that 
the  fathers  of  that  theological  seminary  have 
changed  their  opinion  on  that  head,  and  thus 
given  a  new  instance  of  the  variations  that 
reign  in  the  Romish  church,  which  boasts  so 
much  of  its  uniformity  in  doctrinal  matters. 
Hie  artifice  that  was  emplojred  in  the  com- 
pnntion  of  this  book,  and  'the  tricks  that 
wore  lued  in  the  suppression  and  alteration 


of  the  first  edition  that  was  given  of  it,  havt 
been  detected  with  great  sagacity  and  evi-« 
dence  by  the  learned  and  excellent  arch- 
bishop Wake,  m  the  Introduction  to  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  dec.  See  also  his  two  Defences 
of  that  Exposition,  in  which  the  perfidious 
sophistnr  of  Bossuet  is  unmasked,  and  refn- 
ted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  There 
was  an  excellent  answer  to  BossueCs  book 
published  by  M.  de  la  Battide,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestant  ministers  in  France^. 
This  answer  the  French  prelate  took  no  no- 
tice of,  durinff  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  publish^  an  advertisement,  in  a 
new  edition  of  his  Exposition,  which  was 
designed  to  remove  the  objections  of  Iia  Bat- 
tide.  The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demon- 
strative and  victonous  manner,  that  the 
learned  bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  elo- 
quence and  art,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
of  controvorsjT.  See  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  insidious  work  of  Boetuet,  and 
the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  des  Sciences,  published  at  the 
Hague,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  20.  This  account, 
which  is  curious,  accurate,  ample,  and  learn- 
ed, was  ffiven  wirtly  on  occasion  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Exposition,  printed  at  Puis 
in  1761,  and  accom^ied  with  a  Latin 
translation  done  by  FUury,  and  partly  on 
occasion  of  Burigny*s  Life  of  Bossuet,  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  at  Paris.*' — MacL] 

(36)  The  book  is  entitled:  La  Reunion 
des  Protestans  de  Strasburg  &  TEglise  Ro- 
maine ;  Strasb.,  1689,  8vo.  See  PhiL  Jac 
8pener*M  Theological  Reflections,  (in  (^ 
man),  vol.  i.,  p.  &. 
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cil  than  that  of  Trenty  but  also  giving  assuranco  that  the  pontiff  would 
freely  grant  to  his  returning  children,  the  Protestants,  whatever  privileges 
and  immunities  they  might  oepnand,  if  they  would  only  cease  to  decline  the 
veij  mild  government  of  the  common  fother  of  Christians.  But  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  theologians,  nor  for  the  more  discerning  statesmen  also,  to 
discover  that  this  was  only  a  snare ;  and  that  the  Romish  bishops  aimed 
not  so  much  to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  stable  peace,  as  to  introduce 
again  the  ancient  system  of  slavery.  (87) 

&  14.  These  Romish  peacemakers  found  ai!nong  the  Protestants,  espe. 
ciaily  among  the  Reformed,  some  divines  whose  natural  dislike  of  conten 
tion,  or  whose  hope  of  obtaining  fame  and  making  their  fortune,  induced 
them  to  listen  to  these  overtures,  and  to  assert,  that  the  points  in  contro- 

(37)  See  the  collections  in  Jo,  Wolfg, 
Jager*s  Historia  Eccles.,  nocul.  xrii.,  and 
in  Ckri0t.  Ebtrk.  WtiimamCM  Historia  £c- 
elea.,  sacul,  zrti^  p.  795.  There  are  also 
extant  other  proposals  for  union,  made  known 
ft  the  German  courts  in  the  year  1660,  hj 
the  elector  of  Majence,  hj  order  and  author- 
ity (as  it  is  ssid)  of  the  Koman  pontiff:  and 
which  Jo.  Dan,  Oruber  has  pubhshed,  in  the 
Commercium  EpistoUcum  Leibnitianum, 
tom.  L,  p.  411-416:  add,  p.  436,  dc€.— 
'  ICkrUiomUr  RoJMi  {Roxa$titoka$tOT  Ror- 
hu)  de  Spinola,  was  a  natiye  Spaniard,  and 
first  came  to  Vienna  in  1666,  as  confessor 
to  the  Infanta  Margaretha  Therega,  the  first 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold.  In  the  year 
1668,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Tina  in  Croa- 
tia ;  and  in  1686,  bishop  of  Neustadt  Wie- 
nerisch,  in  Lower  Aueiria.  While  bishop 
of  Tina,  his  bishopric  affoiding  him  little 
emplojnient,  he  traTelled  about  (^eimaiiTi 
with  the  approbation  of  pope  Jtmount  XL, 
•8  a  negotiator  with  the  ProtestanU  for  their 
return  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  emper- 
or Leopold  also  employed  him  m  ci^il  nego- 
tiations ;  and  in  1691,  empowered  him  to  ne- 
gotiate with  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transyhania,  a  reconciliation  with 
Kome.  The  terms  he  offered  the  Protest- 
ants were,  (I.)  The  suspension  of  the  decrees 
of  Trent  -r  and  the  assembling  a  new  coun- 
cil, in  which  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  each  have  an  ooual  number  of  yoters, 
and  tho  decisions  of  Trent  undergo  a  new 
and  impartial  iuTestigation.  (H.)  The  ac- 
quittal of  the  Protestants  from  the  charge  of 
heresy)  provided  they  would  cesise  to  call 
the  pope  ArUiehriiL  (lU.)  Communion  in 
both  kmds ;  msrriage  of  priests ;  continuance 
in  their  possession  of  church  property ;  abo- 
lition of  auricular  confession;  and  public 
worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  In  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  tra- 
ditions, he  did  not  express  himscttfcleariy. — 
The  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  had  been 
active  in  nromoting  the  peace  of  Westohalia, 
after  senoing  an  turoj  to  Rome,  and  con- 
sulting the  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne, 


held  several  meetings  with  the  German  Cath- 
olics who  were  scJicitous  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  at  Mavence,  Treves,  DaroMtadt, 
Rome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  then  made  the 
following  proposals  to  the  Protestants  at 
Ratisbon.  1.  That  twelve  Lutheran  and 
twelve  Catholic  divines  should  meet  togeth- 
er, swear  to  act  honestly  and  in  good  rai^ 
without  fraud  or  subterfuge,  as  they  should 
answer  it  to  God.  %  That  they  should  exf 
amine  the  religious  din>utes,  and  decide 
them  according  to  the  Bible  only.  8.  That 
to  enable  them  to  agree,  they  ^uld  fint 
make  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  4. 
That  whatever  a  majority  of  them  agreed  to, 
should  be  considered  as  valid  articles  of 
faith.  6.  That  both  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  and  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
should  be  examined,  article  by  article,  and 
judged  of  according  to  the  Soipiures.  As 
preuminary  articles,  it  was  proposed  to  yield : 
1.  Worship  in  the  (Tcrman  language.  2. 
Marriage  of  bishops  and  the  secular  clergy, 
but  not  of  monks  and  nuns.  8.  The  sboU- 
tion  of  auricular  confession  in  Germany  and 
the  other  Protestant  countries ;  but  not  in 
Spain  and  Italj,  where  for  certain  reasons  it 
vras  esteemed  necessary.  4.  Eviiy  one  to 
be  at  liberty,  to  pray  to  the  ssints  or  not 
6.  Purgatoiy  no  longer  to  be  an  article  of 
faith.  6.  Communion  in  both  kinds,  to  be 
allowed.  7.  The  pope  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  universsl  judge,  but  only  ss  the 
first  priest  and  bishop  oi  the  church.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  conscience  may  be  laid  be- 
fore  him ;  but  none  shall  be  compellod  to  fol- 
low his  decisions.  8.  Christians  to  be  here- 
after divided  into  two  classes,  the  Ancient 
Catholics,  and  the  Reformed  Catholics ;  who 
should  regard  each  other  as  brethren.  Car- 
dinals to  be  taken  from  both  classes,  and  an 
equal  number  from  each. — ^To  these  propo- 
sitions, the  Lutheran  courts  raised  many  ob- 
jections ;  and  the  whole  project  was  soon 
sbandoned.  See  Sckroeckk^s  Kirchengesch. 
seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  viL,  p.  98,  dcct  and 
SchUgtVs  note  here.— Tr.] 
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▼eny  between  the  two  communities  were  not  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  for- 
bid  all  union.  Among  the  French  Reformed,  Lewis  le  Slane,  a  man  oth. 
erwise  possessed  of  discernment,  together  with  his  disciples,  fell  under  a 
suspicion  of  this  &ult.(d8)  It  is  more  certain,  that  Tkeophilus  Bracked 
Miiletierre,  and  Htusseaux  a  divine  of  Saumur,  Tanaquil  Faber  and  some 
others,  were  chargeable  with  this  conduct(89)  Among  the  English,  Wil> 
Uam  Forbes  especially,  showed  himself  ready  to  compromise  a  great  part 
of  the  controversies  which  separate  us  from  the  Romanists.  (40)  Among 
the  Dutch,  no  man  of  information  can  well  be  ignorant,  how  much  Hugo 
GroUus  was  disposed  to  unite  ail  sects  of  Christians  together,  and  espe* 
cially  to  excuse  and  to  give  &vourable  views  of  the  papbts.(41)  But 
these  and  the  others,  (whom  we  omit  to  mention),  obtamed  only  this  re* 
ward  for  their  well-intended  labours,  that  they  offended  both  parties,  and 
drew  upon  themselves  a  great  weight  of  odium.  To  this  class  of  divines 
who  burned  with  a  preposterous  zeal  for  union  with  the  Romanists,  many 
reckon  George  CaUxtust  a  very  learned  professor  in  the  university  of 
Hehnstadt ;  that  is,  the  very  man,  than  whom  no  one  perhaps  in  this  age, 
more  learnedly  and  lucidly  demonstrated  the  errors  and  defects  of  the 
papal  church ;  and  no  one  more  uniformly  affirmed  that  the  decrees  and 
the  denunciations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  destroyed  all  hope  of  healing 
the  division.  The  reason  why  he  was  thought  to  lean  towards  this  class, 
was,  that  he  used  softer  language  than  was  customary  respecting  some  con- 
troversies ;  and  that  he  believed,  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion were  not  absolutely  subverted  by  the  Romanists,  but  only  loaded  and 
deformed  by  a  great  multitude  of  intolerable  opinions. 

§  15.  This  band  of  pacificaiorSy  which  was  illy  marshalled  and  weak 
from  its  own  discords,  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  a  moderate  effort :  but 
stronger  forces  were  necessary,  to  withstand  those  among  the  papists  who 
devised  new  modes  of  warfare.  These  have  usually  been  called  Methods 
isis:  and  they  were  chiefly  of  that  ingenious  nation  the  French,  whom 
perpetual  conflicts  with  the  very  learned  Huguenots  (as  the  Protestants  of 
Prance  are  called)  had  rendered  extremely  fond  of  disputation,  and  also 
expert  in  it  for  that  age.  They  may  very  suitably  be  divided  into  two 
classes.     The  first  class  imposed  hard  and  unreasonable  laws  of  argumen* 

(88)  See  Bayle^s  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  highly  extolled  bj  Jo.  Bm,  Grahe^  in  hit 
p.  484,  6uc.  [art.  BeauHeu,  See  also  note  notes  to  BuWs  Harmonia  Apostolica,  p.  19. 
(S9)  above.  His  whole  name  was  Louit  le  Nor  were  his  probity  and  very  exemplary 
Blane  Sieur  ie  Beaulieu. — Tr.]  life,  unworthy  of  praise.    Yet  the  wiser 

(89)  0>nceming  MUUtierret  see  BayU,  among  the  English,  cannot  bat  admit  that 
Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  1982,  [and  note  he  favoured  the  Romish  party  too  mnch. 
(89)  above.]  Concerning  Huisseaux  and  See  Gilbert  Burnet* e  History  of  his  own 
his  pacific  propositions,  see  Ridi.  Simon^  times,  vol.  i.,  p.  83.  He  was  of  coarse  mndi 
Lettres  Choisics,  tome  iii.,  p.  14,  and  Jac.  commended  by  the  papists.  See  Rich,  i8t- 
Aymorij  Synodes  Nationanx  de  EgHses  Re-  num^s  Lettres  Choises,  tome  iii.,  lettr.  xviit., 
formte  en  France,  tome  ii.,  p.  765.  [Jo.  p.  119.  He  was  nndoabtedly  one  of  those 
Qmiel^s  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata,  vol.  who  did  most  to  pemaade  the  English* 
ii.,  p.  544,  dLc.—Tr.]  On  Faber*s  attempt,  (whetber  riflfat  or  wrong),  that  king  CharUs 
•ee  Dan.  Geo.  Morhofft  Polybi8tor.,tome  i.,  I.  and  WUnam  Laud  had  designs  of  asaim 
p.  896.  restorinff  the  Romish  religion  in  England. 

(40)  His  considerationes  modestsB  et  pa-        (41)  Here  may  be  oonsalted  with  advaa- 

dftea  controversiarum  de  justificatione,  pur-  tagc,  though  he  is  partial  to  Grotius,  the  ai»> 

jiatorio,  dtc,  were  published,  Lond.,  1658,  tbor  of  the  book :  (hotii  manes  ab  iniqoia 

8vo,  and  in  Germany,  with  corrections  b^  obtrectatoribus  vindicati,  torn  ii.,  p.  648. 

Jo.  Fabncius,  a  divine  of  Hehnstadt    He  is  886,  dec. 


Vol.  III.— P  p 
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tadon  upon  the  Protestants ;  and  resembled  those  generals  who  oonoeo. 
Urate  their  troops  in  fortresses,  and  surround  themsehres  with  ramparts,  to 
enable  them  more  easily  to  resist  the  assaults  of  their  foes.  Of  this  class 
was  Francis  Veronhu^  a  Jesuit ;  who  supposed  the  enemies  of  the  Romish 
religion  ought  to  prove  their  doctrines  by  explicit  declarations  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  therefore  preposterously  forbid  their  resorting  to  any  infer^ 
eiiceSf  necessary  consequences,  or  argumentation  ;(42)  Barthold  NikusiuSt 
an  apostate  ;(4d)  the  brothers  named  Walenburg  and  others,  who  deeming 
it  easier  to  defend  their  cause  against  attacks  than  to  demonstrate  its  jus* 
tioe,  threw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  on  their  adversaries,  assuming  the 
ground  of  mere  respondents  and  defendants ;  Arrnand  Richelieu^  who  rec 
ommended  neglecting  the  various  objections  and  complaints  of  their  ad. 
versaries,  reducing  the  whole  controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  churchf 
and  placing  the  divine  majesty  and  authority  of  that  beyond  all  cavils  by 
means  of  conclusive  arguments ;  and  some  others.  (44)  The  other  class 
preferred  the  plan  of  those  generals,  who  to  avoid  a  protracted  war,  re- 
solve to  stake  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  general  battle,  instead  of  wasting 
time  in  sieges  and  a  series  of  skirmishes ;  that  is,  they  thought  best  not  to 


(48)  Jo.  Mu$igu9t  de  ubq  principiomm 
imtioDit  in  cobtroTeniit  Tbeolc^cis,  lib.  i., 
cap.  vr.f  p.  22.  Oeo.  CoUxtUM^  Diffratsio 
de  arte  tM>va,  p.  125,  &c.  Rick.  Simon^ 
Lettret  Cboiaies,  tome  i.,  p.  276.  [The  fa- 
nxms  controTenial  preacner  Verorif  who 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  court, 
travelled  about  challenging  the  Huguenots 
to  public  disputation  and  conference,  from 
the  year  1622  onward,  composed  a  book  with 
the  Thrasonic  title :  Methodus  nova,  facilis 
•t  solida,  herosin  ex  fondamento  destruendi, 
et  refiitandi  confessionem  Gallicam,  Aogus- 
tanam,  Saxonicam,  libros  denique  omnes 
Theologonim  Protestantium,  6ic, — Schl.} 

(43)  Peler  BayUt  Dictionnaire,  torn,  iii., 
p.  8096,  dec.  [art.  NihusiuM"].  This  vain  and 
Dalf-leamed  man  was  formally  confuted  by 
Oeo.  CaUxtMt  in  his  Digressio  de  arte  nova 
contra  Nihusinm ;  a  book  very  well  worth 
reading;  Hebnst.,  1634,  4to.  [Nikusius 
was  aXutheran  diVine,  educated  under  Ca^ 
Hxhu  at  HehnsUdt.  But  he  turned  Catho- 
lic about  the  year  1614 ;  after  which  he  be- 
came an  abbot  and  a  bishop,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous letters  and  tracts  m  support  of  po- 
pery. He  died  in  1667.  His  principal 
work  was  entitled:  Ars  nova  dicto  sacr» 
Scripture  unico  lucrandi  e  Pontificiis  pluri- 
mos  in  partes  Lutheranorum,  detecta  nonni- 
hil  et  su^Kesta  Theologis  Helmstetentibus, 
Oeorgio  Calixto  praBsertim  et  Conrado  Hor- 
Deio.  NikusiuM  assumed,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  an  ancient  church,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  system  of  doctrines  which  she 
had  held  unmolested  for  sffes;  of  course, 
she  was  not  to  be  ousted  of  her  possession 
by  any  new  claimant,  unless  that  claimant 
oould  m^e  good  his  title.  In  this  way,  he 
threw  all  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Protest- 


ants, or  upon  the  innovators  on  the  estab- 
lished religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  foibid 
their  reasoning  fiom  Scripture  by  way  of  in- 
ference ;  and  required  them  to  bring  direct 
and  positive  proofs.  Reasoning  he  said, 
were  human;  positive  declarations  of  the 
Bible  were  divine.  Moreover  in  reasoning 
from  the  Bible,  men  differed  so  widely,  that 
there  was  no  knowing  what  to  believe,  unless 
we  admitted  and  codidcd  va  an  infallible  in- 
terpreter, namely  the  pope.  When  it  was 
objected,  that  the  popes  had  for  centuries 
been  such  dissolute  and  base  characters, 
that  it  could  not  be  supposed  they  were  the 
mouth  of  God  to  men ;  he  replied,  that  the 
same  mi^ht  be  said  of  some  of  the  writers 
of  the  Bible,  David  for  instance,  dec  See 
Bayle,  loc.  cit.— TV.] 

(44)  For  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of 
these  matters,  see  Frederic  Svankeim,  Strio- 
ture  ad  expofitionem  fidei  Bossueti,  in  his 
0pp.,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1037.  Jo.  Hem; 
Heidegger^  Historia  Papatus,  period  vii.,  ^ 
cczviii.,  p.  316.  Jo.  Geo.  Waleh,  Introduc- 
tion to  Religious  Controversies  ;  written  in 
German;  vol.  ii.,  p.  191,  dtc.  CkrisL 
Eberh.  Wietmomi,  Historia  Eccles.,  secul. 
xvii.,  p.  726,  and  various  others.  [Peter 
and  Aarian  von  Walenburg  were  two  broth* 
ers,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  who  abandoned  their 
country  and  their  religion,  and  lived  at  Co- 
logne. The  first  was  a  titular  bishop  in 
Mysia,  and  suffragan  to  Cologne ;  the  other 
was  the  titular  bishop  of  Adrianople,  and 
suffragan  to  Mayence.  Their  wonLs,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  controversial  pieces  against 
the  Protestants,  were  printed  together,  nndei 
the  title  of:  Fratrum  Walenbuigicocum  op* 
era,  1670,  8  vols,  fd.— iSdU.] 
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weigh  one  point  after  another,  and  answer  in  detail  all  the  arguments  of 
opposersy  but  to  overwhelm  the  Protestants  at  once,  by  certain  great  prin- 
ciples or  general  arguments  involving  the  whole  subject,  or  by  what  are 
technically  called  prajudicia.  The  glory  if  not  of  inventing,  yet  of  per- 
fecting this  method  and  of  displaying  it  with  great  eloquence,  is  enjoyed 
by  Peter  Nicole  a  Jansenist,  who  was  neither  a  bad  man  nor  an  (A>tusa 
reasoner.(45)  After  him,  many  others  supposed  there  was  so  much  power 
in  this  method,  that  they  believed  a  single  argument  of  this  kind,  if  wisely 
and  properly  managed,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Protestants.  Hence,  some  opposed  the  Protestants  with  the  single  princi- 
ple of  prescription ;  others  supposed  our  case  would  be  desperate,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  principal  reformers  were  vicious  men 
and  destitute  of  virtue ;  many  believed,  they  should  divest  their  antagonists 
of  all  means  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  religious  separation  or  schism 
is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  if  they  made  it  appear,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
reformed  churches  were  the  authors  of  so  great  a  calamity. (46)  Pre-emi- 
nent among  these,  for  the  felicity  of  his  genius  and  the  copiousness  of  his 
eloquence,  but  not  for  his  discernment,  was  James  Benignus  Bossuel; 
who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  from  the  disagreements  among  the  Prot- 
estant  doctors,  and  from  the  frequent  changes  their  church  and  doctrines 
had  undergone,  that  the  church  established  by  Luther  was  not  a  true  church ; 
and  from  the  perpetual  uniformity  of  the  Komish  church,  that  it  was  the 
true  church  and  of  divine  origin. (47)  This  appears  very  surprising,  as 
coming  from  a  learned  man,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  pontlflfe  are 
very  subservient  to  times  and  places  and  to  the  opinions  of  men ;  and  still 
more  as  coming  from  a  Frenchman,  whose  feUow-citizens  contend  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  modern  Rome  differs  as  much  from  ancient  and  primitive 
Rome  as  lead  does  from  gold. 

§  16.  So  many  and  various  efforts  bf  the  patrons  of  the  Romish  church, 
occasioned  indeed  the  Protestant  doctors  not  a  Httle  labour,  but  produced 
very  slender  effects.  Some  of  the  princes  and  a  few  learned  men,  were 
induced  to  embrace  again  the  Romish  religion  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
nounced ;  but  no  one  nation  or  province,  could  be  persuaded  to  follow  their 
example.  Of  the  highest  order  of  persons,  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  a 
lady  of  great  spirit  and  genius,  but  precipitate,  and  one  who  preferred  her 

(46)  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  gest  bulwarks.    And  they  may  continue  to 

ftutbor  of  that  book,  confuted  by  Tast  num-  exult  in  this  their  great  champion  and  de- 

bers,  entitled,  Prdjugez  legitimes  centre  les  fender,  if  they  choose ;  but  if  they  are  not 

Calvinistes,  Paris,  1671, 8vo,  and  afterwards  beside  themselves,  and  wish  to  preserve  the 

reprinted   several   times. — [**  This  method  bead  of  their  church  safe,  they  must  be  ex- 

certainly  was  not  the  invention  of  NicolU,  ccedingly  desirous  that  BostucCs  great  prin* 

for  it  seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all  from  the  ciple,  that  whatever  church  frequently  modi- 

method  of  cardinal  "Richelieu.    We  may  ob-  fits  and  changes  its  doctrines  has  not  the 

•erve  farther,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather  to  holy  Spirit^  may  never  be  believed  true,  by 

belong  to  the  second  class  of  Methodists  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  course 

than  to  the  first,  where  Dr.  Mosheim  has  ofeventsatRome.  [Ammei  Bossuet,  James 

placed  him.'* — Macl.'\  Basnage  wrote  his  famous   Histoire  dee 

(46)  Fred.  Spanhcim,  Diss,  de  Praescrip-  Eglises  reform^es ;  Rotterdam,  1690, 2  vols. 


tkme  in  rebus  ndei  adversus  noros  Metho-    8vo.    And  as  Bossuet  replied  to  this,  in 
ditftas ;  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1079.    his  Defense  de  PHistoire  des  Tariations ; 


(47)  His  Histoiro  des  variations  des  Egli-     Basnage  composed  his  great  work  :  Histoire 
ies  Protestantes,  Paris,  1688,  8vo,  is  very    de  rEglise  depuis  J.  C.  jusque  &  p 
generally  known.    To  this  day,  the  pspists    Rottem.,  1699,  2  vols.  M.^Schl.} 
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ease,  pleasure  and4ibert7,  to  all  other  considerations  ;(48]  Wolfgang  WSm 
Uam^  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;(49)  Christian  Wilaam^  marquis  of 
Brandenburg  ;(50)  Emestj  prince  of  Hesse  ;(51)  John  Frederic^  duke  of 
Brunswick  ;(52)  and  Frederic  Augustus^  king  of  PoIand,(5d)  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  men  of  genius  and  erumtion,  the  il- 
lustrious Jo.  Christian  baron  of  Boisneburg,  privy  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Mayence,  and  a  noted  Maocenas  in  that  age  ;(54)  Christ.  Ranzovius^  a 
knight  of  Holstein  ;(55)  Caspar  Scioppius  ;{bQ)  Peter  Bertius;(67)  Chris. 


(48)  Of  thii  qoeen,  and  the  causes  of  her 
defection  to  the  Romish  church,  there  is  a 
very  full  account  in  ArkenholZf  Memoiret  de 
la  Reine  Christine ;  which  ia  a  voy  interest- 
ing and  useful  book.  [This  yain  and  rash 
woman,  who  probably  had  no  fixed  religious 
principles,  became  weary  of  the  cares  otgor- 
emment ;  resigned  her  crown  in  1654,  and 
retired  to  Italy,  to  enjoy  the  refined  society 
of  that  country.  As  a  pfeparatoiy  step  to  a 
comfortable  residence  at  Rome,  while  on 
her  way  thither,  she  changed  her  religion. — 
Tr.]  ^ 

(49)  [Thif  prince,  at  his  soteom  renuncia- 
tion of  Protestantism  in  the  year  1614,  as- 
signed as  his  reasons,  the  common  arguments 
UMd  by  Catholics  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
religion,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  Protestant. 
But  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  even  by 
Catholic  historians,  that  a  principal  motive 
with  him  was,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  Spanish  court,  in  order  to 
make  sure  his  heirship  to  the  dochy  of  Ju- 
lian^CIeves.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch. 
•eitder  Reform.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  870,  and  SehU" 
gePt  note  here.— TV.] 

(60)  [At  the  capture  of  Magdeburg  by 
the  imperial  troops  in  1630,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Vienna,  where  his 
conversion  took  place.  The  grounds  of  it, 
vriiich  he  published,  were  chiefly,  that  the 
Protestants  had  no  legitimate  prieathood. 
See  SchlegeVs  note  here.— Tr.] 

(61)  This  very  learned  and  good  prince 
was  converted  in  1651,  by  the  celebrated 
Capuchin  monk,  Valerhu  Magnua,  See 
Gruher'M  Commercium  ^Spistol.  Leibnitia- 
num,  torn,  i.,  p.  27,  85.  Memoires  de  la 
Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  216.  But  it  is 
manifest  from  the  writings  of  Emeit  him- 
■elf,  that  he,  as  well  as  Anth,  Ulric  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  many  others,  did  not  go  over 
to  such  a  Romish  church  as  actually  exists, 
but  to  a  very  different  one,  which  has  lon|| 
since  ceased  to  be,  and  of  which  hia  imagi- 
nation formed  an  idea. 

(52)  [He  put  entire  confidence  in  hia  fa- 
vourite preacher,  Henry  Julius  Blum ;  and 
when  solicited  to  apostatize,  refused,  unless 
the  Catholics  could  first  convert  Blum,  The 
Jesuits  then  applied  themselves  to  Blum,  and 


offered  him  an  income  of  2000  dollars  annu- 
ally, if  he  would  turn  Catholic.  Blum  con- 
sented. A  dispute  was  held  between  them 
in  presence  of  the  duke. — For  a  considerable 
time  Blum  answered  all  the  arguments  ot 
the  Jesuits  triumphantly ;  but  at  length  th^ 
adduced  a  new  arffumont,  which  Blum  could 
not  withstand,  and  which,  he  told  the  duke, 
was  unanswerable.  Of  course  he  now  open- 
ly yielded  to  pop|^ ;  end  the  duke  followed 
his  example.  This  was  in  1654.  Btrnn 
obtained  his  pension,  and  at  length  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  supreme  court 
of  appeals  at  Prague.  See  SchUgePs  note 
here.— TV.] 

(68)  [He  was  the  elector  of  Satony,  and 
to  aualify  himself  for  the  throne  of  Pobnd, 
made  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
the  year  1697.  See  Sckroeckh^s  Kirchea- 
ffesch.  s.  d.  Reform.,  vol.,  viL,  p.  74,  and 
nenke^B  Kirchengesch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  669 ' 
TV.] 

(64)  He  u)ostatized  to  the  Romish  church 
in  1653,  following  the  example  of  Bmut^ 
prince  of  Hesse ;  and  was  inideed  a  man  of 
ffreat  distinction,  but  rather  a  man  of  letteta 
Uian  a  sound  reasoner  or  jphiloeq^her.  See 
Orubcr*M  Commercium  Epistol.  Leibnitia- 
num,  containing  )n$  and  Coming^M  Epistles, 
tom.  i.,  p.  35, 37, 39,  48, 56,  60,  70,  70, 93, 

(56)  See  Jo.  MolUr's  Cimbria  litteiata, 
tom.  i.,  p.  520.  [He  defended  Lutheranism 
at  HeknsUdt  in  1649.  But  the  next  year, 
at  Rome,  the  splendour  of  the  Jubilee,  and  • 
the  arguments  of  Lucas  HclsUmus  over- 
came him.  See  Henke,  Kirchengesch.,  voL 
iv.,  p.  300,  dec.— TV.] 

(56)  [He  was  a  German,  learned,  ardent, 
restless.  He  became  a  papist  about  A.D. 
1600 ;  fell  out  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  fought 
much  against  the  Protestants.  See  BawM, 
Dictionnaire,  vol.  iv.,  art.  Scioppius. — IV.] 

(57)  iBerlitts  yrts  rector  of  the  theologi- 
cal college  of  Leyden.  Beine  an  Arminitt, 
he  was  censured  by  the  synod  of  Doit,  and 
afterwards  excommunicated.  He  retired  to 
France,  became  a  Catholic,  was  a  profeaair 
at  Paris,  historiographer  to  the  king,  and 
died  in  1629.  See  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  iitl- 
ele  Bcr/tM*.— Tr.] 
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Be9oUut;{6S)  Heffr.  Ulr.  Hvmitu;(b9)  Nkh.  Stenomus,  a  cele- 
bnUed  Danish  physician  ;(60)  Jo.  PJuL  Pfc^eTf  a  professor  at  Konigs- 
heTg;{6l)' Lucas  niDlsUniuSj(6i)  with  his  kinsman^  Peter  Lamheciw;(6Si 
Hemy  JuL  Bhsm^  professor  at  Heknstadt,  a  learned  but  vain  man  ;i64) 
Damd  Nes3el;{6b)  Andrew  fVamm  ;(66)  BarihoU  Nikusius,  Christ.  Hell, 
wigf  Matth*  PrcBtorius  ;{67)  and  some  others  of  inferior  note  and  standing, 
revolted  to  the  Romi^  party.  But  if  you  except  from  among  them,  iS 
aoch  as  we  are  abundantly  assured  were  led  to  this  change  by  their  domes. 
tic  misfortunes,  by  their  desire  to  advance  their  rank  and  glory,  by  their 
inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  worldly  advantages,  by  their  fickleness  of 
raind,  by  their  imbecility  of  intellect,  or  by  other  causes  of  no  better  char* 
acter,  you  will  reduce  the  whole  number  to  a  few  persons,  whom  no  one 
will  greatly  envy  the  Roman  Catholics.(68) 

(58)  [Besold  was  a  learned  and  excellent  Italjr,  where  he  was  in  hi^  esteem ;  waa 
man,  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen,  and  af- 
ter his  conversion  to  the  Romish  church  in 
1685,  professor  at  Ingolstadt.  He  published 
his  motives ;  and  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cere ;  though  the  timidity  of  his  character, 
and  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  tf^em  to 
Ihto  had  an  influence.  His  revolt  was  a  se- 
rious loss  to  the  Protestants.  See  Henke*s 
Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  517,  and  Sehle' 
gets  note  here.^ — TV.] 

(59)  [He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  JSgid- 
tK«  Huftnius,  and  brother  to  Nicholas.  He 
was  professor  of  law  at  Oiessen  and  Marpurff, 
turned  Catholic  in  1631,  was  made  counsel- 
lor and  vice-chancellor  at  Treves,  and  died  in 
1636.    See  Henke  and  ScMegel,  I  c— TV.] 

(60)  [This  celebrated  anatomist  travelled 
for  improvement  as  far  as  Italy.  On  his  re- 
loni,  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Copei^iagen.  But  preferring  Italy,  he  soon 
temoved  to  that  country.  There,  at  the  age 
of  87,  in  the  year  1675,  he  became  a  real 
Catholic,  changed  bis  profession,  was  created 
a  titolar  bidtro,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  into 
Germany ;  where  he  died  in  1686.  He  was 
first  a  great  anatomist,  and  then  a  very  sin- 
eere  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  blameless  life. 
Ha  wrote  many  tracts  in  defence  of  popery. 
See  Jo,  MoUtr*s  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom.  ii., 
p.  867,  &c.— TV.] 

(61)  [See  Henke's  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  805.  He  apostatized  in  1694 ;  published 
ma  apology  for  it ;  and  died  the  next  year. 
— Tr.] 

(62)  [This  distinguished  literary  man  was 
bom  at  Hamburg,  in  1596;  first  studied 
medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  to  ecclesias- 
Ifoal  antiquities.  He  early  travelled  to  Italy 
smA  Sicfly.  Returmn^,  hie  pursued  study  in 
HoUand*  Being  denied  a  scholarship  st 
Laydeo,  ha  left  there  m  disffost,  and  after 
ttaveUinff  a  year  or  two,  aettled  in  Paris  A.D. 
1684.  Ilere  he  was  promoted,  became  a 
Catholic,  and  an  author.    He  next  went  to 


made  librarian  to  the  pope,  and  came  near  to 
being  a  cardinal.  He  died  1661,  aged  65. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  smcere  Catholic,  but  not  bigoted. 
See  Jo.  MbUer*s  Cimbria  Lttterata,  vol.  i., 
p.  257,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  321-342.—TV.] 

•  (63)  [Lambtcius  was  a  countryman  and 
nephew  of  Holsienius,  and  a  rector  at  Ham- 
burg. But  he  had  a  bad  wife,  and  besides 
fell  also  into  ill  fame  ss  a  teacher  of  false 
doctrine.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
country,  oflice,  wife,  and  religion,  and  be- 
came a  librarian  at  Vienna. — Schl.  Thia 
very  learned  man,  and  voluminous  writer  and 
editor,  died  in  1680,  aged  52.  See  Jo.  MU- 
Ur,  Cimbria  Litterata,  vol.  i.,  p.  323,  and 
vol.  iii.,  p.  391-414.— Tf.] 

(64)  He  apostatized  in  1654.  [See  above, 
note  (52>— Tr.]  See  Jac.  Burekard's  His- 
toria  Biblioth.  Augusta,  pt.  iii.,  p.  223, 
233.  Gruber^s  Commercium  Epistol-Leib- 
nitianum,  tom.  i.,  p.  41,  95,  135,  137,  879, 
888,  410,  &c.  In  these  Epistles,  he  is 
usually  called  Floras. 

(65)  [He  was  the  son  of  Martin  Nessel^  a 
rector  of  Bremen,  and  studied  law.  He  and 
his  father  both  turned  Catholics,  in  1667. 
Daniel  succeeded  LambeduSf  aa  librarian  at 
Vienna,  and  died  A.D.  1700.  See  Henke's 
Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  302. — TV.] 

(66)  [He  was  a  provost  at  Berlin,  and 
from  the  year  1662,  laboured  much  to  unite 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.    His  aposta- 

2   took  place  at  Prague,  in   1667.     See 
enke,  loc.  cit.,  iv.,  p.  303 ;  and  SchlegePs 
note  here.— Tr.] 

(67)  [Concerning  Nthusius^  see  above, 
p.  298,  note  (43).  Pmtorius  was  noticed 
also,  p.  294,  note  (82).  HeUwig  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  son-in-law  to  J.  P.  Pfeifer,  men- 
tioned in  note  (61).  He  aposUtized  with 
his  father-in-law,  A.D.  1694.— TV.] 

(68)  Of  these  men,  and  others  of  a  simflar 
character,  an  account  is  given  by  Oodfr, 
Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketsechistone,  pt.  ii.. 
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§  17.  Those  Christianfl  of  the  East  who  were  not  of  the  Romish  com* 
munioQy  opposed  the  papal  envoys  no  less  firmly  than  the  Europeans. 
Nor  do  the  more  ingenuous  Catholics  thems^yes  deny»  that  those  who  give 
us  splendid  accounts  of  the  great  extension  of  the  papal  authority  among 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  and  of  the  favourable  diq>osition  of  sev- 
eral of  the  prelates  of  these  sects  towards  the  Romish  church,  deceive  us 
with  fictitious  statements.(69)    On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  pontifb 
suffered  two  very  severe  losses  in  the  East,  during  this  century ;  the  one 
was  in  Japan,  the  other  in  Abyssinia.     What  occurred  in  Jc^pan,  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  among  the  evils  which  the  Christian  cause  in  general 
experienced.     It  therefore  remains  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  occur- 
rences  in  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia. — ^In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
mission  to  the  Abyssinians  which  had  been  interrupted  in  the  preceding 
century,  was  rene.wed  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  wim  very  favourable  au. 
spices.     For  the  emperor  Susneitu,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Seitam  Se^ 
gued  at  his  coronation  afler  his  victories  over  his  enemies,  influenced  partly 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  confirming  his 
authority  by  the  aid  of  Portuguese  troops,  committed  the  direction  of  all 
religious  afiairs,  in  the  year  1625,  to  Alphonxo  Mendex  a  missionary  from 
Portugal ;  or  in  other  words,  created  him  patriarch  of  the  nation.     The 
next  year,  he  not  only  himself  publicly  swore  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontifi^  but  also  required  all  his  people  to  forsake  the  religion 
of  their  Others,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Rome.    But  that  new  prelate  with 
his  associates,  by  his  ill-timed  zeal,  himself  subverted  the  foundations  of 
the  papal  authority,  which  appeared  to  be  so  well  established.     For  in  the 
first  place,  he  resolved  to  subdue  the  people,  (the  greatest  part  of  whom  to- 
gether with  their  ministers  held  their  ancient  religion  more  dear  than  life 
itself),  by  means  of  terror,  wars,  and  very  severe  punishments,  in  the  man. 
ner  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition.    In  the  next  place,  the  prelate  ordered 
those  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  to  be  bap. 
tized  and  consecrated  anew,  after  the  Roman  form ;  as  if  they  had  previ- 
ously been  entirely  without  the  true  Christian  ordinances :  which  was  an 
injury  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  that  the  clergy  regarded  with  more 
horror  than  they  did  the  tortures  and  violence  inflicted  on  recusants.    And 
lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  rend  the  commonwealth  into  factions,  and  to 
encroach  even  upon  the  authority  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor. 
Hence  arose,  first,  civil  commotions  and  formidable  insurrections ;  then,  the 
indignation  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  a  general  abhorrence  of  the  Jes- 
uits ;  and  finally,  a  public  edict  of  the  emperor  in  1631,  which  gave  the 
dtizens  full  liberty  to  embrace  which  of  the  two  religions  they  preferred. 
The  son  of  Seitam,  BasiHdes^  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1632,  thought  proper  to  clear  the  country  of  these  trouble- 
book  zrii.,  cL  iil. ,  p.  9 12,  &c.     WemnanrC*    nians,  Urban  Cerry^  Et&t  pr^nt  de  TEgliM    , 
Historia    Eccles.,    sscul.    xvii.,    p.    738.    Romaine,  p.  170:  also  concerning  the  Copta, 
WoUICm  Einleitang  m  die  Religiona-Stre-    p.  SI 6, 333,  dec.    That  some  small  but  poor 
itigkeiten,  toI.  ii.,  p.  728,  du:.     [Henke's    congregations  were  collected  amonff  ut&m 
Kirchengeschichte,  vol  iii.  and  it.]     With    sects,  no  one  denies.    Thns,  near  the  mid- 
these  may  be  iotned  the  beat  writers  on  ciyil    die  of  the  century,  the  Capuchins  collectod 
and  literary  history.  a  very  small  company  of  popish  con?erti 

(69)  See  the  express  declarations  of  Jo.  among  the  Asiatic  raonophysites,  whose  pv»» 
ChMrdinf  in  various  parts  of  the  latest  edition  late  resides  at  Aleppo.  See  Le  Quien^  On^ 
of  hit  triTels.    Add,  respecting  the  Am^    sot  Chiistianus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  14Ctt 
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■ome  strangers ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1684,  he  drove  Mendez  and  the 
whd^  hody  of  Jesuits  and  Portuguese  from  Ahyssinia,  with  no  kind  of  in* 
(hilgence  or  tendemess,(70)  From  this  time  onward,  such  an  abhorrence 
of  the  Roman  name  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  the  Abyssin* 
lans,  that  they  most  cautiously  guard  their  frontiers,  lest  some  Jesuit  or 
other  priest  of  the  Romish  communion  should  creep  into  the  country,  and 
again  embroil  their  commonwealth.  The  Roman  pontiffs  at  first  sought 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  Jesuits,  by  sending  out  two  French  Cap. 
uchin  monks :  and  these  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  Abyssinians,  as 
soon  as  they  were  discovered,  recourse  was  had  to  more  secret  methods ; 
and  at  last  the  authority  of  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  open  a  door  for  the  access  of  their  missionaries  to  Ethiopia.(71) 
But  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  been  able,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  calm  the  wakeful  indignation  of  that  highly-incensed  nation.  (72) 


(70)  See  Job.  Ludolfs  Htstoria  iBthiopi- 
ca,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  zii.  Mich.  Geddes^  Church 
History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  233,  6lc.  Matur. 
VeitMC  la  Croze' m  Histoire  du  Christianisme 
d*Ethiopie,  p.  79,  Ac.  Jerome  hobo's  Voy- 
age d'Abyssinie,  p.  116, 130,  144,  and  Hen- 
ry U  Grand's  Additions  to  it,  p.  173,  and 
hi*  fourth  Dissertation,  subioinea  to  vol.  ii., 
p.  32.  The  judgment  of  this  learned  man, 
respecting  the  Jesuit  MendeZt  in  this  Diss, 
iv.,  p.  86,  is  worth  transcribing.  II  eOt  6i6 
4  souhaiter  que  le  Patriarchs  ne  Be  fat  paa 
charge  de  tant  d'affiurea,  (thus  cautiously 
does  he  speak  of  Mende£s  lust  of  power, 
and  intrusion  into  the  affiiirs  of  the  civil  goy- 
nemment)  et  quH  n*e<lt  pas  fait  tant  raloir 
•on  autorit^  en  se  oonduisant  en  Abyssinie, 
comme  dans  on  pays  d'loquisitioa  II  re> 
volta  tout  la  monde,  et  rendit  les  Catho- 
liquea,  et  eo  particulier  les  Jesuites,  si  odieuz, 
que  la  haine  qu'on  a  ooncfie  cootje  eux  dure 
encore  aujourdhui — [**  The  third  Book  of 
Xa  Cfrwe's  History,  which  relates  to  the 
progress  and  ruin  of  this  mission,  is  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Lockman  into  Englidi,  and  in- 
serted m  The  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i., 
p.  808,  Slc,  as  also  is  Foncefs  Voyage, 
mentioned  m  the  following  note." — MacL] 

(71) Theseprojecta are  mentioned  by  Ur • 
ban  Cerry,  Et&t  present  de  TEl^lisc  Ro- 
niajne,  p.  217,  Ac.  Henry  U  Grand,  Sup- 
plement to  Xo6o'«It3nerar..£thiopicum,tom. 
L,  pi  181,  Ac.;  torn,  ii,  p.  108,  Ac.  ['*Fa. 
ther  Xo6o,  who  resided  nine  years  in  Ethi- 
opia, has  given  an  elesant  and  lively,  though 
nmple  and  succinct  description  of  that  vast 
empire,  in  his  Itinerarium  iEthiopicum. 
This  Itmenury  was  translated  into  French 
hf  M.  le  Grand,  and  enriched  by  him  with 
several  curious  anecdotes  and  dissertations. 
Hence  Dr.  Moskeim  sometimes  auotes  the 
IHnmrarimm  under  the  title  of  Voyage 
{TAbyumie,  referrii^  to  Jje  fi^ramfs  French 
Thuidatiooofit"— JToc^]  I  wish  the  read- 


er to  compare  the  statements  made  from 
documents  which  sre  above  all  suspicion,  by 
this  papist  [Le  Grand]  who  was  not  im- 
friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  with  the  Voyage  of 
that  French  physician,  Charles  James  Pon>' 
cet,  who  travelled  into  Ethiopia  in  the  year 
1698,  in  company  with  the  Jesuit  Brevedent 
who  died  on  tho  way ;  which  Voyage  was 
published  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  Lettres  curieuses  et  ^ifiant^  des 
Missions  ^trangeres,  Paris,  1713,  8vo,  [in 
the  ed.  Lyons,  1819,  tom.  ii.,  p.  238,  dec. 
— Tr.}  The  discerning  reader  may  thus 
learn,  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  put  on  the 
statements  which  the  Jesuits  ^ive  us,  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can Christians  towards  the  s^  of  Rome. 
After  ingenuously  and  candidly  making  this 
comparison,  he  will  perhaps  declare,  that 
Grecian  and  even  Punic  faiih,  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

(72)  The  biographers  of  Clement  XI.  and 
especially  La/Uau  and  Reboulet,  amuso  ua 
with  fables,  (invented  perhaps  by  the  Jesuits 
and  their  friends),  when  they  tell  us  of  the 
Abyssinian  emperor's  embracing  the  Romish 
religion  in  the  year  1712 ;  or  of  his  petition- 
ing the  Roman  pontiff  in  1703  to  send  him 
teachers,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  ascertamed  that 
but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Abyssinians  most 
rigorously  denied  not  only  to  all  Europeana 
but  also  to  the  Turks,  all  access  to  thei/ 
country ;  nay,  they  would  not  allow  Egyptian 
Monophysites  who  entered  Ethiopia,  to  re> 
turn  again.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  best 
possible  testimony  in  such  a  case,  that  of 
Benedict  Mailletf  who  long  filled  the  office 
of  French  consul  in  Egypt,  and  was  appoint* 
ed  by  Louii  XIV.  ambassador  to  the  em- 
peror of  Abyssinia;  in  his  Description  d« 
l*Egypte,  pt.  i.,  p.  326,  Paris,  1736, 4to.  To 
him  we  add  Henry  le  Grand,  who  in  his  Addi- 
tions to  Jerome  Lobe's  Itinerarium,  pt.  i.,  p 
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§*  18.  We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  external  prosperity  or  adTersiQr 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the  pont^  to  extend  the  limits 
of  their  empire :  we  now  proceed  to  examine  its  internal  state.  The  an- 
cient  form  of  government  was  in  no  respects  changed ;  yet  the  officers  of 
the  church  were  in  most  countries,  gradually  abri(^ed  of  no  small  part  of 
their  ancient  power  by  the  civil  authorities.  For  that  he4>py  age  was  ev- 
erywhere gone  by,  when  the  clergy  might  excite  public  commotions,  engage 
in  civil  a£^irs  at  their  pleasure,  terrify  with  their  sacred  denunciations,  and 
impose  contributions  aiid  other  burdens  upon  the  citizens.  The  supreme 
pontiff  himself  though  saluted  with  the  same  appellations  and  titles  as  for* 
merly,  oflen  experienced  with  vast  regret,  that  names  had  lost  much  of 
their  ancient  power  and  import,  and  were  still  losing  more  and  more. 
The  principle  formerly  held  only  by  the  Frwich,  that  the  power  of  the  Ro. 
man  pontiff  was  wholly  and  exclusively  confined  to  sacred  and  ecdesias- 
tical  afi^rs,  and  by  no  means  extended  to  secular  things,  to  the  property, 
the  persons,  and  the  business  of  the  citizens,  had  now  beoome  wellnigh 
the  universal  opinion  of  all  kings  and  princes.  The  schools  indeed  in 
most  parts  of  the  Romish  world,  with  the  public  writers,  extolled  themaj. 
esty  of  the  pontiff  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
wished  to  be  thought  among  the  first  defenders  of  the  Romish  see  and  pow« 
er,  did  the  same ;  and  even  the  courts  of  princes  sometimes  used  magnifi. 
Gent  language,  respecting  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  head  and  father 
of  the  church.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
men's  actions  did  not  accord  with  their  language ;  and  the  sovereign  prin- 
ces,  when  ,any  question  or  controversy  arose  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
measured  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  pontiff  not  as  formerly  by  the 
decisions  of  the  schools,  but  by  their  own  convenience  and  interests. 

§  19.  This  the  sovereign  pontifis  experienced  to  their  great  detriment, 
as  often  as  they  ventured  in  this  age  to  resume  their  former  pretensions, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  states,  in  the  year 
1606,  Patd  V.  a  haughty  pontiff,  laid  the  Venetians  under  an  interdict ; 
because  they  presumed  to  punish  certain  priests  who  had  committed  crimes, 
and  forbid  the  erection  of  any  more  sacred  edifices  in  their  territories 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  prohibited  all  farther  transfers  of 
estates  to  the  clergy  without  permission, from  the  government.  But  the 
senate  of  Venice  most  firmly  and  vigorously  resisted  this  wrong.  For  in 
the  first  place,  they  would  not  allow  the  priests  to  intermit  the  sacred  ser- 
vices, as  the  pontiff  commanded ;  and  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who 
chose  to  obey  the  pontiff  rather  than  the  senate,  were  banished  the  coun- 
try. In  the  next  place,  they  ordered  Paul  Sarpi^  a  theologian  of  the  re- 
public who  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Servitors  and  a  man  of  very  great 
ffenius,  and  other  persons  deeply  learned  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
demonstrate  the  justice  of  their  cause  in  several  treatises,  and  to  inquire 
with  great  freedom  into  the  true  limits  of  the  papal  power  :  and  their  at- 
tacks were  so  powerful,  that  Casar  Baronius  and  the  other  writers  to 

332,  (published  in  1738),  after  faithfully  de-  state  of  things  in  Ethiopia:  Toaies  cea  en- 

tmiling  all  the  projects  of  the  French  and  the  tcrprises  paroitront  chimeriquea  k  ceuz  qvii 

popes  in  our  age  fof  introducing  Romish  connoitrontl'AbissinieetlesAbissina.    Per- 

priests  into  Abyssinia,  subjoins,  that  all  such  haps  the  mission  which  is  now  6ttinf  out  at 

projects  must  necessarily  appear  vain  and  Rome  to  the  Abyssinians,  will  add  new  con- 

diimerical  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  firmation  to  this  opinion. 
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whom  the  Roman  pontiff  trusted  the  defence  of  his  cause,  could  with  dill 
ficulty  stand  up  against  them.  When  at  length  Paul  V.  prepared  for  war 
against  the  Venetians,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  interposed  and  hrought 
about  a  peace,  but  on  terms  tlrat  were  not  very  honourable  to  the  pontiff.  (73) 
For  the  Venetians  could  not  be  induced  to  rescind  entirely  those  decrees 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  Romish  bishop,  nor  to  allow  the  banished 
Jesuits  to  return  to  their  country.(74)  The  senate  of  Venice,  at  that  time, 
contemplated  a  secession  irom  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  such  a  step.  But 
many  causes  of  great  weight,  prevented  the  measure :  nor  did  the  saga- 
cious and  circumspect  Sarpi  himself,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Ro- 
wish  court,  appear  to  approve  the  thing.(75) 

§  20.  If  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  as  much  wisdom  and  courage  as 
^e  Venetians,  equally  unsuccessful  would  have  been  the  contest  which 


(73)  Besides  Tkuanus  {de  Thou),  and 
other  historians,  see  Gabr.  IhniePs  Histoire 
de  France,  tome  z.,  p.  358,  dec.,  of  the  re- 
cent edit.  Jo.  Hen.  Heidegger^s  Historia 
Papatus,  period  vii.,  4  ccxx.,  p.  322,  dtc. — 
Jo.  Wolfg.  JiEger*s  Historia  Eccles.,  saecul. 
xrii.,  decenn.  i.,  p.  108.  But  especially  the 
writinffs  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi  and  of 
the  ouier  Venetian  theologians,  deserve  a 
careful  perusal.  For  being  written  with  no 
less  solidity  than  erudition  and  elegance, 
these  works  contributed  most  to  open  the 
eyes  of  kings  and  magistrates,  and  to  lead 
them  no  longer  to  3rield  implicit  obedience 
1(»  the  will  of  the  pontiffs,  as  had  formerly 
been  done.  Pre-eminent  among  these  wn- 
tings,  is  the  Istoria  delle  cose  passate  entre 
Paul  V.  et  la  Republ.  di  Venetia ;  composed 
by  Ftud  Sarpiy  who  is  usually  called  Fra 
Paolo,  i.  e.,  Brother  Paul;  printed  Miran- 
dol.,  1624,  4to ;  and  the  Historia  Interdic- 
ti  Veneti,  by  the  same  author,  which  was 
printed  at  Cambndge,  1626, 4to,  by  WUliam 
Bedell,  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  English 
embassy  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  a  bishop 
in  Ireland  Paul  V.  therefore,  whose  rash- 
ness and  imprudence  led  the  Venetians  to 
publish  these  books,  was  himself  the  cause 
of  those  very  great  perplexities  which  the 
Romish  see  afterwards  often  experienced. 

(74)  The  Venetians  indeed,  a  long  time 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1657,  when  Alexan- 
der VII.  governed  the  Romish  church,  being 
wearied  with  the  importunities  of  several 
princes  and  especially  of  Ijmu  XIV.  king 
of  France,  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  return  to 
their  territories.  Yet  quite  down  to  our 
age,  DO  where  is  this  very  powerful  society 
under  more  restraint  than  among  the  Vene- 
tians ;  to  its  own  loss,  it  finds  the  old  grud^ 
remainiuff  deep  fixed  in  the  public  miM. 
See  the  Voyage  Historique  en  Italic,  Alle- 
magne,  Suisse ;  Amsterd.,  1736,  8vo,  vol. 
i,  p.  291.    To  this  day,  tho  pontifical  le- 

Vol.  HL— Q  q 


scripts  and  hulls  have  just  so  much  power 
among  the  Venetians,  as  the  interests  of  the 
repubUc  and  the  judgment  of  the  senate  will 
allow  them  to  liave.  I  adduce  as  a  most 
credible  witness  cardinal  Henry  Noris,  who 
(in  the  Epistles  of  famous  Venetians  to  AHt. 
Magliabeehi,  vol.  i.,  p.  67)  thus  wrote,  in 
the  year  1676 :  Poche  Bulle  passevano  quelle 
acque  verso  le  parte  del  Adriatico,  per  le  mas- 
sime  lasciate  nel  Testamento  di  Fra  Paolo. 
That  is :  Few  bulls  of  the  pontiffs  pass  the 
waters  of  the  Po  and  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic :  they  are  prohibited  by  the  maxims 
which  Brother  Paul  laid  down  in  his  last 
Testament. 

(75)  This  project  of  the  Venetians  is  ex- 
pressly treated  of,  by  Gilbert  Burnet  in  his 
Life  of  William  Bedell,  p.  18,  &c.,  of  the 
French  edit.,  and  by  Petet  Francis  le  Cou- 
rayer^  Defense  de  la  nouvelle  Traduction 
de  THistoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  p.  35, 
dtc,  Amsterd.,  1742,  8vo,  who  shows  very 
clearly,  that  Sarpi  departed  indeed  in  manv 
respects  from  the  opinions  of  the  Romish 
church,  yet  that  he  did  not  approve  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants ;  nor  would 
he  recommend  to  the  Venetians,  to  separate 
from  the  Romish  church.  [From  the  ac- 
count of  the  agent  for  a  union  Jo.  Bapt. 
Lenke,  to  the  elector  Palatine,  which  Uia 
keeper  of  the  records  Gattler,  has  given  in 
an  appendix  to  the  Hist,  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurtcmberg,  vol.  vi..  No.  10,  p.  57,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  1609  a  Protestant 
congregation  of  more  than  1000  persons, 
among  whom  were  about  300  gentry  of  the 
principal  families,  then  actually  existed  at 
Venice ;  which  Brother  Paul  Sarpi  and  his 
friend  Fulgenzo  had  collected,  and  which 
contemplated  under  favourable  circumstan- 
ces to  abandon  popery.  The  substance  of 
this  account  is  also  in  Le  BreVs  Magasin 
zum  Gebrauch  der  Staaten-und  Kircbeo 
gsMh.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  235,  d:c.— ScA/.J 
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Urban  YIII.  commenced  against  them  in  1641,  and  which  continued  till 
the  year  1666.  The  Portuguese  havii^  driven  out  the  Spaniards,  made 
John  duke  of  Braganza,  their  kinff.  IMan  and  his  successors  pertina* 
ciously  refused  either  to  acknowleoge  John  as  king  of  Portugal,  or  to  con^ 
firm  the  bishops  appointed  by  him,  though  urged  to  it  in  a  thousand  ways 
both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  French.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Portuguese  territories  was  for  a  long  time  without 
bishops.  The  vicar  of  Christ  who  above  all  things  should  have  no  fear  of 
man,  had  such  a  dread  of  Spanish  resentment,  that  rather  than  offend  the 
king  of  Spain,  he  chose  to  violate  his  most  sacred  duty  and  leave  great 
numbers  of  churches  without  pastors.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  advised 
from  various  quarters,  and  especially  by  the  French,  to  imitate  the  exam, 
pie  of  the  Venetians ;  and  to  cause  his  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  a  na- 
tional council  of  Portugal,  in  despite  of  the  pontiff:  and  he  seemed  at 
times,  disposed  to  act  with  vigour.  But  the  ascendency  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  amazing  superstition  of  the  people  and  their  devotion  to  the  will 
of  the  pontiff,  prevented  his  adopting  energetic  measures.  Thus,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
with  the  Spaniards,  that  Clement  IX.  confirmed  the  bishops  appointed  by 
the  king.  Yet  in  this  the  Portuguese  showed  themselves  men,  that  they 
strenuously  resisted  the  pontiff  when  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
this  contest  to  extend  his  power  in  Portugal ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  their  kings,  to  designate  the  bishops  of  the  country, 
to  be  at  all  abridged.(76) 

§  21.  For  many  centuries  there  had  been  almost  perpetual  controversy 
between  the  French  nation  and  the  popes ;  which,  as  in  other  periods,  so 
also  in  this  century,  sometimes  came  to  an  open  rupture.  If  the  pontic 
ever  employed  cunning  and  perseverance  in  any  cause,  they  certainly  did 
so  throughout  this  century,  m  their  endeavours  to  subdue  the  hostility  of 
the  French  to  the  Romish  power,  and  to  destroy  or  gradually  undermine 
what  are  called  the  liberties  of  the  GalUc  church  :  and  their  principal  coad- 
jutors  in  this  business  were  the  Jesuits.  But  to  these  machinations,  very 
strong  opposition  was  constantly  made,  both  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  by  the  very  able  writers,  Edmund  Richer ^  John  Launoy^  Peter  de  Mar* 
ca^  Natalie  Alexander^  Lewis  Elites  du  Pin^  and  others ;  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors,  some  with  more 
spirit  and  erudition,  and  others  with  less,  and  to  confirm  them  with  new 
arguments  and  authorities.  The  court  indeed,  did  not  always  reward 
these  protectors  of  their  country  according  to  their  merits ;  nay,  firequent* 
ly  showed  itself  opposed  to  them,  with  a  view  to  please  the  anffry  and 
menacing  pontiff;  yet  this  afibrded  little  advantage  to  the  papal  cause. 
The  French  kings  it  seems,  would  rather  have  their  rights  silently  main- 
tained, than  publicly  defended  with  noise  and  war,  in  open  declarations  and 
-disputations ;  nor  did  they  esteem  it  below  their  dignity  to  temporize  oc- 
t^Lsionally,  and  to  pretend  great  reverence  for  the  mandates  ana  edicts  of 
the  pontiffs,  in  oraer  more  easily  to  obtain  from  them  the  objects  of  their 

(76)  See  Mich.  GtddeM,  History  of  the  defended  among  the  French,  by  Inn.  BuH- 

<pope*8  behaviour  towards   Portugal,  from  old,  whose  Lil^lli  duo  pro  Ecclesiis  Lnsi- 

1641  to  1666 ;  which  is  in  his  MiscoUaneous  tanis,  ad  Clenmi  Gallicannm,  were  reprintad 

l^acts,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  7a-186.    The  cause  of  at  Helmrtadt,  1700,  4to. 
4ke  PoTtngucse  in  this  contest,  was  loamedly 
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wi8he8.(77)  But  if  they  perceived  the  Romish  prelates  taking  advantage 
of  this  complaisance  to  extend  their  authority,  they  remembered  that  they 
were  kings  of  the  French,  that  is,  of  a  nation  for  a  long  time  most  impa- 
tient of  Romish  servitude.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  contests 
of  Lewis  XIV.  with  the  pontifis.(78) 


{T7)  [**  It  was  with  a  view  to  thit,  that 
Ko^tetrf ,  speaking  of  the  maimer  in  which 
the  court  of  France  maintains  its  preroga- 
tives affainst  the  Roman  pontiff^  says  pleas- 
antly, Uiat  db  king  of  France  kisses  the 
jfope's  feet, ami  ties  up  his  hands** — MacL] 

(78)  Many,  both  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed,  and  they  men  of  great  merit  and 
learning,  lament  the  augmentation  of  the  Ro- 
mish power  in  France  durinff  this  century,  and 
the  gradual  corruution  of  the  minds  of  both 
the  noblesse  and  ^ne  clergy,  by  the  prevalence 
of  Italian  notions  respectinff  the  papal  power, 
which  the  ancient  French  people  viewed 
with  abhorrence ;  and  from  this  they  infer, 
that  the  famous  liberties  of  the  Oallie  church 
were  much  abridged  in  this  century,  by  the 
influence  principally  of  the  Jesuits.  Into 
tbeeo  views  they  are  led,  partly  by  certain 
measures  of  the  French  monarclis,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  greatly  subserving 
the  wishes  of  the  pontiffs ;  and  partly  by  the 
numberless  declamations  of  the  Jansenists 
and  other  recent  French  writers,  who  lament, 
thai  the  ancient  glory  has  departed  from  the 
French  nation,  that  the  edicts  of  the  popes 
are  held  in  immense  veneration,  that  the 
Jesuits  have  imbued  the  minds  of  the  mon- 
•rehs  and  of  the  leading  men  in  the  ffoyem- 
loent,  with  excessive  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mish views,  that  vigilance  is  used  against  all 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  their 


sighs,  aiKl  lamentations  over  the  rights  of 
the  nation  invaded  and  almost  annihilated  by 
the  craftiness  of  the  Jesuits.  If  these  per- 
sons could  check  those  passions,  with  which 
Frenchmen  are  so  prone  to  be  agitated,  and 
would  carefully  examine  the  history  of  their 
country,  they  would  certainly  learn,  that  their 
liberties  are  not  extinct ;  nor  are  they  neg- 
lected by  their  monarchs,  but  are  only  main- 
tained with  more  caution  and  foresight. 
France,  I  am  aware,  is  full  of  persons  who 
basely  flatter  the  pontiflb,  and  seem  inclined 
to  become  slaves,  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  of 
honours.  But  the  number  of  such,  was  no 
less  formerly,  than  it  is  now ;  aa  might  be 
proved  by  numberless  examples.  Nor  is  it 
common  for  states  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
by  such  characters.  The  Jesuits  are  in  high 
authority ;  and  they  sometimes  cause  things 
to  be  done,  which  cannot  but  be  grievous  to 
the  friends  of  the  ancient  Gallic  liberties ; 
things  of  this  sort  occurred  also  in  those 
times  when  there  were  no  Jesuits :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  very  many  things  occur,  con 
tinually,  which  are  most  adverse  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  undoubtedly 
give  much  disquietude  to  the  pontiffs.  Tboso 
who  contend  learnedly  for  the  opmions  of 
their  ancestors,  sometimes  scarcely  escape 
without  punishment :  those  who  dispute  with 
warmth,  not  unfrequently  suffer  for  it,  uid 
are  either  imprisoned,  or  sent  into  exile :  and 


ancestors  prevail,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  In-    the  most  modest  writers  receive  no  reward 

■•aj !_    J 11-  :_« J J    «-^  ^aL^.      r a1 •_  i_i m ;.  •       _        -wr   .  ., 


quisition  is  gradually  introduced,  and  other 
things  of  this  sort.  But  I  am  persuaded  that 
wore  reliance  is  placed  on  these  renresenta- 
tions,  than  ought  to  be,  and  that  tne  rights 
of  the  Frmch  people  are  still  in  the  same 
state  as  formerly:  nor  apn  I  able  at  all 
to  discern  those  triumphs  of  ike  pontiffs 
over  the  French,  which  many  excellent  men, 
who  with  the  n»Boh  are  too  indignant,  es- 
pecially the  Jansenists  and  the  Appellants, 
think  the^  can  clearly  see.  As  the  general 
policy  of'^the  French  government  is  much 
more  artful  and  crafty,  in  the  present  age ; 
M  the  machinations  of  the  pontiffs  are  thwart- 
ed, by  more  ailent  and  artful  methods,  than 
in  the  preceding  more  rude  age.  The  same 
conflict  is  kept  up  as  before :  but  it  is  now 
managed  in  a  very  different  way.  And  this 
new  and  politic  course,  does  not  meet  the 
views  of  many  of  the  French ;  who  are  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  who  think  they 
might  to  contend  in  open  manly  warfare,  in 
«be  manner  of  their  lathers.     Hence  those 


for  their  labours.  Tme ;  it  is  so.  Yet  the 
cause  which  these  men  defend,  is  not  disap- 
proved of,  nor  is  it  deserted ;  but  their  man- 
ner of  supporting  it  is  disliked.  For  the 
monarchs  and  their  friends,  in  reality,  choose 
to  have  the  machinations  of  the  pontiffs  re- 
sisted, without  noise  and  clamour,  rather 
than  by  pul>lications  and  disputation,  which 
often  prcNcluce  parties  in  a  nation,  excite  the 
passions  of  men,  disturb  the  public  peace, 
and  exasperate  the  pontiffs  and  alienate  them 
from  the  French  nation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  public  teachers  are  at  full  liberty  to  in- 
stil into  their  pupOs  the  ancient  principles 
of  the  nation,  and  to  explain  fully  in  tho 
schools  those  views,  by  which  the  Romish 
lust  of  power  has  usually  been  for  ages  re- 
pressed. Some  things  take  place,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  these  principles ;  and 
restraint  is  laid  upon  those  who  think  it  very 
hard  to  depart  from  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers ;  yet  this  is  almost  never 
done,  unless  either  jiecessity,  or  the  prospect 
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§  22.  The  first  of  these  contests  occurred  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Vll.,  and  originated  from  the  temerity  of  the  pontiff's  Corsican  guards ; 
who,  in  the  year  1662,  ventured  to  insult  the  kmg's  ambassador,  the  mar* 
quis  Crequiy  and  his  lady,  at  the  instigation  as  it  is  reported,  {k  Alexan- 
der's nephew.  The  French  monarch  determii^ed  to  avenge  the  insult  by 
a  war :  but  on  the  pope's  imploring  his  mercy,  he  granted  him  peace  in 
1664  at  Pisa,  on  the  following  conditions  among  others ;  that  lie  should 
send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  to  ask  pardon,  and  that  he  should  brand  the  Cor. 
sican  nation  with  infamy  by  a  public  edict,  and  erect  a  pillar  in  the  Far- 
nesian  market,  on  which  this  crime  and  the  punishment  of  it  should  be  in. 
scribed  for  future  generations.  But  this  contest  of  the  king,  was  not  so 
much  with  the  pontiff  as  head  of  the  church,  as  with  Alexander  considered 
as  a  prince  and  a  temporal  sovereign. (79)  With  the  pontiff  in  his  proper 
character,  the  monarch  had  controversy  in  1678  and  the  following  years 
when  hmoceni  XL  filled  the  Romish  see.  The  subject  of  tiiis  controversy 
was,  the  right  which  the  French  call  Rigale ;  according  to  whi<^,  when  a 
bishop  dies,  the  king  is  allowed  to  collect  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the 
see,  and  in  some  respects  to  act  in  the  place  of  bishop,  until  the  see  is  fill* 
ed  by  the  accession  of  a  new  prelate.  Lewis  wished  to  subject  all  the  sees 
in  his  kingdom  to  this  right :  but  Innocent  would  not  permit  it,  determining 
that  the  king's  power  in  this  particular  should  extend  to  no  more  sees  than 
formerly.  This  contest  was  carried  on  with  great  passion  on  both  sides. 
To  the  many  admonitions  and  epistles  of  the  ponti^  the  king  opposed  se- 
vere laws  and  mandates :  and  when  the  pope  reftised  his  approbation  to 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  the  latter  by  his  regal  authority,  caused 
them  to  be  inducted  into  office ;  thus  showing  publicly,  that  the  Gallic 
church  could  get  along  without  a  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high-spir. 
ited  and  persevering  pontiff  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against 
the  king ;  and  omitted  nothing  which  niisht  show,  that  the  ancient  power 
of  the  pontifis  was  not  yet  extinct.  (80)    The  king,  ofiended  by  this  reso. 

of  some  great  adTantage,  wairants  it.  Be-  thus  far,  lest  tboae  who  read  the  bitter  corn- 
sides,  the  public  authorities  take  good  care,  plaints  and  declamations  of  the  JaaMiiists  and 
that  the  pontics  riiall  derive  no  creat  benefit  AppcUants^  should  put  entire  confidence  in 
from  such  condescensions  to  them.  That  them ;  which  many  Protesitntt  have  done, 
this  was  the  fact  in  the  affair  of  the  Bull  and  particularly  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
UnigenitiUj  b  which  many  things  occurred  ^  quainted  with  the  world, 
not  agreeing  with  the  ancient  customs  and  (79)  See  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jager^s  Histoiia  Ec- 
opinions  of  the  French,  will  be  readilv  seen,  cles.,  secul.  xvii.,  decenn.  vii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 
by  those  who  will  examine  carefuUy  the  iljp.  180,  &c.  Voltaire* t  Siecle de  Louis 
whole  transaction,  and  compare  the  public  Xlv .,  torn,  i.,  p.  131,  &,c.  The  French  also 
decisions  with  the  actual  state  of  the  coun-  published  some  tracts,  in  which  the  history 
try.  It  was  judged  best,  frequently  to  admit  of  this  contest  was  related.  Memoirs  de  la 
a  less  evil,  in  oraer  to  avoid  a  greater.  In  Heine  Christine,  tom.  ii.,  p.  72,  dec  [Jo. 
short,  the  kings  of  France  are  wont  to  treat  GiffortTs  History  of  Fiance,  vol.  if.,  p.  879. 
the  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  ancient  heroes  — Tr.} 

who  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  (80)  See  Jo.  Henr.  Heidegger**  Historia 

treated  the  dog  Cerberus  that  guarded  the  Papatus,  period  yii.,  ^  <:ccxli.,  dec,  p.  656. 

gate  of  thai  dan  world,  (no  offence  is  intend-  Voltaire^  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.,  tom.  it,  p. 

ed  by  this  comparison),  sometimes  throwing  210,  and  numerous  others,  who  either  pro- 

him  a  cake,  when  he  growled,  and  sometimes  fessedly  or  incidentally,  treat  of  the  right  of 

awing  him  with  their  brandished  swords,  as  Rigale^  snd  of  the  disputes  that  grew  out  of 

occasion  and  circumstances  demanded ;  and  it.     Henry  Noris  discusses  very  copiously 

l^th  for  the  same  object,  namely,  that  they  the  history  of  the  orimn  and  progress  of  this 

might  freely  march  on  in  their  chosen  way.  right,  in  his  Istoria  delle  investiture  Ecdo- 

•-These  remarks  I  thought  proper  to  extend,  siastique,  p.  647,  &c.,  in  his  0pp.,  vol  ». 
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kite  behaviour,  in  the  year  1662,  assembled  at  Paris  that  fiunous  conyen- 
tion  of  his  bishops,  in  which  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  French  respecting 
the  power  of  the  pontifi^  as  being  exclusively  spiritual,  and  inferior  to  that 
of  councils,  were  stated  id  four  propositions,  unanimously  adopted,  con- 
firmed, and  set  forth  as  the  perpetual  rule  for  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  for 
the  schooWSl)  But  LmocetU  received  this  blow  also  with  manly  cour- 
age.(82)    This  violent  6ontest  was  soon  after  followed  by  another.    In 


[See  also  Gilbert  Burnet^  in  hie  History  of 
the  righte  of  Princes  in  the  <K«posing  of  £c- 
deeiasticml  Benefices  ukI  Chuich  lands,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  pretensions  of  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  Rigtdt^  and  the  late  con- 
tests wiUi  the  court  of  Rome ;  Lond.,  1682, 
8to.— TV.] 

(81 )  {Thi*  convention  was  composed  of  8 
arehbbfaops,  Sd  htshoos,  and  38  other  cler- 
gymen ;  who  all  set  tWr  names  to  the  ibur 
blowing  propositions : 

I.  That,  God  has  given  to  St.  Peter,  and 
to  his  successors,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  church  itself,  power  in  spiritual  things, 
and  things  pertaining  to  salvation ;  but  not 
power  in  civil  and  temporal  things :  Our  Lord 
naving  said,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tfut 
worUT;  and  agam.  Kinder  unto  Casar  the 
things  that  are  Cassar'Sf  and  unto  Ood  the 
things  that  are  God^s,  And  therefore,  that 
injunction  of  the  apostle  stands  firm :  Let 
every  soul  he  subject  to  the  higher  potoers. 
There  is  no  wneer,  but  is  from  God;  and 
the  powers  that  be,  are  irrdsined  of  God. 
Therefore,  in  temporal  things,  kings  and 
princes  are  subject  to  no  ecclematical  power 
of  God's  appointment ;  neither  can  they  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  be  deposed  by  au- 
thority of  the  keys  of  the  church ;  nor  can 
their  subjects  be  exempted  from  fidelity  and 
obedience,  nor  be  absolved  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  And  this  princmle,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  public  tranquflli^,  and  no 
less  useful  to  the  church  than  to  the  state, 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  held  fast,  as  being 
consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  exampfo  of 
the  saints. 

If.  That,  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things 
eo  exists  in  the  apostolic  see,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  that 
at  the  same  time,  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
ecumenical  council  of  Constance,  approved 
by  the  apostolic  see,  and  confirmed  oy  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and>  of  the 
whole  church,  and  obserred  by  the  Galilean 
church  with  perpetual  veneration,  respecting 
the  authority  of  general  councils,  as  contain- 
ed in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  most  also 
be  valid,  and  remain  immoveable.  Nor  does 
the  Gallican  church  approve  of  those,  who 
infringe  upon  the  force  of  these  decrees,  as 
if  th^  were  of  dubious  authority,  or  not 


fully  approved,  or  who  pervert  the  words  of 
the  council,  by  referring  them  solely  to  a  tine 
of  schism. 

III.  Hence,  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic 
power  is  to  be  tempered  by  the  canons, 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  dictated,  and  which 
the  reverence  of  the  whole  world  has  conse- 
crated. The  rules,  customs,  and  regulatiooii 
received  by  the  Gallic  realm  and  church,  are 
also  valid,  and  the  terms  of  the  fathers  Re- 
main immoveable :  and  it  concerns  the  maj- 
esty of  the  apostolic  see,  that  statutes  and 
usages  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  so  great 
a  see  and  of  such  churches,  should  retaia 
their  appropriate  validity. 

IV.  In  questions  of  faith,  likewise,  the  su- 
preme pontiff  has  a  principal  part,  and  his 
decrees  hare  reference  to  all  and  siugnlar 
churches ;  yet  his  judgment  is  not  incapable 
of  correction,  unless  it  have  the  assent  of 
the  church. 

These  propositions,  approved  by  Letois 
XIV.,  and  registered  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  on  the  23d  of  March,  1683,  were  or- 
dered to  be  publicly  read  and  expounded  in 
the  schools  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  clergymen  and  professors  in 
the  universities.  See  Jae.  Benig.  BossueVs 
Dofensio  Declsrationis  Cleri  Gallicani ;  the 
documents  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i. — TV.] 

(82)  These  four  propositions,  which  were 
extremely  adverse  to  his  wishes,  the  pontifiT 
caused  to  be  opposed  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. The  most  distinguished  person  tnat 
defended  the  cause  of  the  pontiff,vras  cardinal 
CeUstime  Sfondrati ;  who,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Eugene  Lombard,  published :  Re- 
gale sacerdotium  Romano  Pontifici  assertum 
et  quatuor  propositiombus  explicatum,  1684, 
4to.  The  form  of  the  types  shows,  that  the 
book  was  printed  m  Switzerland.  Next  to 
him,  in  the  multitude  of  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Germans,  who  supported  the  tottering 
majesty  of  the  pontiff"  against  the  Frencl^ 
Nicholas  du  Bois,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  stood 
conspicuous.  Ho  published  some  books  on 
the  subject,  which  are  mentioned  by  Bos- 
suet.  But  all  these  were  confuted  by  the 
very  eloquent  bishop  of  Meaux,  Jae.  Benign, 
Bossuet,  in  a  learned  work  composed  by 
order  of  the  king,  but  which  was  not  publisb* 
ed,  tin  long  afler  hi^  death,  entitled :  De- 
iensio  declarationis  celeberrima,  quam  dd 
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the  year  1687,  Innocent  deprived  the  ambassadors  resident  at  Rome,  anJ 
among  others  the  French  ambassador  Lavardxn^  of  the  right  of  asylum  ; 
because  it  often  rendered  criminals  secure  of  impunity.  The  king  em- 
ployed  all  the  means  his  angry  feelings  could  sog^Bst,  to  induce  the  pontiff 
to  restore  the  right  he  had  taken  away :  but  thelatter  met  the  king  with 
an  op^i  front,  and  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  put  on  even  the 
semblance  of  yielding.(8d)  This  long  conflict,  which  was  injurious  to 
both  the  parties,  was  at  length  closed  by  the  death  of  hmocenL  The  sub- 
aequent  pontifis  were  more  pliable,  and  therefore  more  ready  to  remove  the 
principal  causes  of  contention :  yet  they  were  not  so  careless,  as  to  forget 
the  dignity  of  the  Romish  see.  The  right  of  asylum  vras  abrogated,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king :  the  controversy  respecting  the  right  of  RegaJe^ 
was  adjusted  by  a  compromise. (84)  The  four  celebrated  propositions  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  pontiflT,  without  objection  from  the  king,  were 
cilded  over  by  some  bishops,  in  private  letters  to  the  pope ;  but  they  were 
by  no  means  given  up.  To  the  present  day,  they  maintain  their  place 
among  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

§  23.  That  the  faults,  which  had  long  characterized  the  bishops  and 
some  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish  church,  were  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  no  good  man  even  of  that  community  will  deny.  The 
bishops  every  where  owed  their  elevation,  rarely  to  their  piety  and  merit, 
generaUy  to  personal  friendships,  to  services  rendered  to  individuals,  to  si- 
mony,  to  afi&nities  and  relationships,  and  often  even  to  their  vices.  And 
the  greater  part  of  them  lived,  as  if  they  had  been  hired  with  their  great 
salaries,  expressly,  to  exhibit  before  the  people  examples  of  those  very  vices 
which  the  Christian  religion  condemns.(85)  If  there  were  some  (as  there 
doubtless  were)  who  endeavoured  to  benefit  their  flocks,  and  who  set  them- 
selves  against  both  ignorance  and  wickedness,  they  were  either  put  dowa 
by  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the  others,  or  at  least  fell  under  neglect,  and  ^ 
were  hindered  from  efiecting  any  thing  great  and  laudable.  And  nearly  * 
the  same  things  were  experienced  by  those  clergymen  of  inferior  rank,  who 
exerted  all  their  powers  in  behalf  of  truth  and  piety.  These  however,  if 
V  compared  with  those  whom  voluptuousness,  ambition,  and  lust  for  wealUi 
drove  headlono,  were  exceedingly  few.  Some  indeed  of  the  pontiffs  of  this 
century  shouldnot  be  defraud^  of  their  just  praise^  for  attempting  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  the  clergy  by  wholesome  laws,  and  to  bring  them  to  ex- 
hibit at  least  common  decency  in  their  lives.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  these 
sagacious  men  should  not  see,  that  the  very  constitution  of  the  Romish 
church  and  its  whole  interior  structure,  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  alt 
such  good  designs ;  and  that  a  pontiff,  even  if  he  were  inspired,  unless  he 
also  possessed  more  than  human  power  and  could  be  present  in  many 

potest&te  Ecclesiastka  Mnxit  Clems  Galli-  349,  Ac.    For  Christina  engaged  in  Uut 

canus,  xix.  Martii,   1683,  Luxemborffi,  t  contest^  and  took  aides  with  tbe  king  of 

Tola.»  1730,  4to.    For  the  king  forbid  the  France. 

publication  of  the  Defence,  because,  after        (84)  See  Claude  Fleurv^  Institutio  Joris 

the  death  of  Innocent,  there  seemed  to  be  a  £ccles.  Gallici,  p.  454,  He.,  of  tbe  Latin 

mat  prospect  of  peace ;  which  in  fact  soon  translation. 

rallowed.  (85)  See  a  multitude  of  proofs,  collected 

(88)  See  J^er,  loc.  cit.,  decenn.  ix.,  p.  from  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  Ro> 

19,  dec.    The  Legatio  Lavardini,  which  was  mish  church,  in  the  Memoires  de  Pertroja^ 

published,  1688, 12mo.    But  especially.  Me-  tome  ii.,  p.  808. 
,moifts  dLe  la  Reine  Chrisline,  totae  ik,  p^ 
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places  at  the  same  tiroe,  could  never  reduce  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
people  to  good  order. 

§  24«  The  monks,  though  in  many  places  more  decent  and  circumspect 
in  their  lives  than  formerly,  yet  for  the  most  part  were  extremely  negli- 
gent  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  founders  of  their  orders.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  as  learned  and  good  monks  themselves  admit, 
the  state  of  all  the  monasteries  was  still  lamentable.  But  as  the  century 
advanced,  some  wise  men,  first  among  the  Benedictines  in  France  and  then 
also  in  other  countries,  endeavoured  to  reform  certain  monasteries ;  that 
is,  to  bring  them  back  in  some  degree  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  their  or* 
der.(86)  Their  exEunple  was  afterwards  followed  by  other  religious 
houses  of  the  Cluniacensians,  Cistercians,  Regular  Canons,  Dominicans,  and 
Franciscans.(87)  At  this  time  therefore,  the  monks  of  the  Romish  church 
became  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely,  the  Reformed,  who  abandoning 
their  licentious  and  profligate  manners,  lived  more  decently  and  more  con. 
formably  to  the  rules  of  their  order ;  and  ^  Unreformedy  who  disregarded 
the  precepts  of  their  founders,  and  chose  to  live  as  they  found  it  convenient 
and  pleasant,  rather  than  austerely  and  according  to  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  bound.  But  the  number  of  the  Unreformedy  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Reformed :  and  moreover  most  of  the  Reformed  not  only  depart  widely 
from  the  mode  of  living  prescribed  by  their  rule,  but  are  also  in  one  place 
and  another  gradually  relapsing  into  their  former  negligence. 

§  25.  Among  the  Reformed  monastic  associations,  certain  C(m^€;^a/t^ 
of  Benedictines  surpass  the  others,  partly  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
their  regulations,  and  partly  in  the  constancy  with  which  they  observe  their 
rules.  The  most  famous  of  these  is,  the  French  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur  ,-(88)  which  was  formed  under  the  authority  of  Gregory  XV.  in  1621, 

oriert  in  this  century.  Clement  XIV.  in 
his  boll  for  surorestii^  the  order  of  Jesnite, 
mentions  the  Congregation  of  the  Reformed 
Conyentual  Bretl^en,  which  Sixtus  V.  ap« 
prored,  bat  which  Urban  VIII.  abolished, 
by  bis  buU  of  Feb.  6,  1626,  because  the 
above-named  brethren  dtd  not  yield  spirUmal 
fruite  to  the  church  of  God ;  nay^  very  many 
dtMOgreements  had  arisen  between  thise  Re 
formed  eonvejUual  Brethren^  and  the  Unre- 
formed  conventual  Brethren :  and  he  allowed 
them  to  go  over  to  the  Capuchin  brethren  of 
St.  Francis,  or  to  the  Observant  Franciscans. 
Accoidiog  to  the  same  bull,  the  order  of 
Regulars  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Barnabas 
ad  nemus,  was  suppressed  by  the  same  pon- 
tiff. And  in  the  year  1668,  Clement  IX. 
abolished  the  three  regular  orders  of  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Gregory  in  Alga,  of  Hieron- 
ymists  de  Fesulis,  and  of  Jesuates,  estab- 
lished by  St.  Jo.  Columbanua ;  because  they 
were  of  little  ornouseto  the  churchy  and  had 
loaned  their  revenues  to  the  Venetian  repub- 
lie,  to  he  applied  to  war  against  the  Turks 
— ScA/.] 

(88)  See  the  Gallia  Christiana ;  not  the 
old  work  of  this  name,  but  the  new  and  ele- 
gant production  of  the  Benedictines  of  this 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur ;  vol.  vii 


(80)  Le  Basuf,  Memoires  sur  THist 
d*Auxerre,  tome  li.,  p.  613,  dbc.,  where  tbwe 
is  a  list  of  the  first  Kef  arms  of  this  century. 
Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  Benedictine,  pt 
ii.,  p.  97,  dec. 

(87)  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  con- 
vents both  Benedictines  and  others,  which 
submitted  to  a  Reform  of  any  kind,  in  Hipf. 
Hdyofs  Histoire  des  Qrdres,  tome  v.,  vu, 
vii.,  dec.  To  whose  account  however,  nu- 
merous additions  mi^  be  made.  Of  the 
Reformed  congregation  of  Clugni,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1621,  the  Benedict- 
ines have  treated  expressly  in  their  Gallia 
Christiana,  tom.  vii.,  p.  544,  &c  They 
also  treat  of  the  Reformed  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  tom.  vii.,  p.  778,  787, 
790.  For  an  account  of  the  Reformed  Cis- 
tercians in  France  and  Germany,  see  Jo, 
MabiUont  Annal.  Benedictin.,  torn,  vi.,  p. 
1^1,  6lc.  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  Bene- 
dictins,  tome  i.,  p.  7,  8.  tome  ii.,  p.  183, 
229,  269,  303.  The  Reformed  Cistercians 
with  great  zeal  attempted  a  reformation  of 
their  whole  sect  in  this  century ;  but  in  vain. 
See  Meaupou,  Vie  de  I'Abbe  de  la  Trappe, 
Come  i.,  p.  192,  dec.  I  omit  other  notices, 
as  requiring  too  much  room. — [I  find  no 
more  edtable  place,  to  notice  some  abolished    same 
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and  endowed  with  various  priyileges  and  rights  by  Urban  YIII.  in  1627* 
This  association  does  not  indeed  consist  of  genuine  followers  of  iS^  Bene* 
ddct^  nor  is  it  free  from  every  thing  censurable ;  yet  it  has  many  excellen. 
ces  which  raise  it  above  all  others.  Of  these  excellences  the  first  and 
the  most  useful  is,  that  it  devotes  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  superior 
genius  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  both  sacred  and  civil,  and  particularly 
to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and  that  it  furnishes  them  abundant- 
ly with  all  the  helps  they  need,  to  prosecute  their  business  with  advan- 
tage.(89)  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  learning,  need 
p.  474,  6u:.    Hipp,  HelyWt  Histoire  des    tons  who  for  various  reasons  dislike  this  «► 


Drdres,  tome  vi.rctp.  xxxvii.,  p.  256.  The 
bull  of  Oregory  XV.  apf^ving  the  society 
of  St.  Maur,  is  severely  criticised  in  all  its 
parts,  by  Jo.  Lamnoit  that  scourge  of  the 
moi^  even  the  best  of  them,  in  bis  Eiamen 
privilegii  S.  Oermani;  Opp.»  torn,  iii.,  pt.  I, 
p.  903.  He  also  treats  of  the  dissensions 
snd  coamotions  in  this  order,  soon  after  its 
institution,  (though  with  eonuderable  preju- 
dice, as  is  ususl  for  him  when  speaking  of 
monks),  in  his  Assertio  Inquisit.  in  priv3eg. 
S.  Medardi,  pt.  L,'cap.  Ixxvi.,  in  his  0pp., 
torn,  iil,  pt.  ii.,  p.  227.  [This  Congrega- 
tion consists  of  more  than  180  Abbies  and 
CouTentual  Priories,  which  are  divided  into 
six  provinces ;  (extending  over  the  greatest 
part  of  France);  and  it  is  govern^  by  fc 
General,  two  assistants,  and  six  visiters, 
who  are  elected,  as  are  the  superiors  of  the 
several  cloisters,  everv  three  years,  in  a  gen- 
eral dburoter  of  the  order.  As  it  is  the  object 
of  this  Congregation,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
8i.  Benedict,  in  the  observance  of  his  rule ; 
so  special  care  is  taken  to  train  up  the  youns 
religious  according  to  it  Hence,  in  each 
province  one  or  two  houses  for  novices  are 
erected,  from  which,  those  to  be  admitted  to 
profession  are  removed  to  other  cloisters, 
where  they  are  trained  for  two  years  to  vir- 
tue and  to  acts  and  exercises  of  worship. 
After  this,  they  study  human  learning  and 
theology  five  years;  and  then  apend  one 
year  in  collecting  their  thoughts,  and  thus 
prepare  themselves  for  orders  and  for  more 
assiduity  in  their  spiritual  offices.  In  some 
cloisters  there  are  also  seminaries  for  the 
•docatioQ  of  youth. — SchL] 

(89)  The  Benedictines  talk  Isrgely  of  the 
great  services  done  by  this  Congregation,  in 
various  ways ;  and  among  other  difficult  en- 
terprises, they  mention  numerous  cloisters 
of  monkii,  which  had  collapsed  and  become 
corrupt,  recovered  and  restored  to  order  and 
respectability.  See  Voyage  de  deux  Re- 
liffieux  Benedictine  de  la  Congreg.  de  St. 
Maur,  tome  i.,  p.  16,  tome  ii.,  p.  47,  and 
neariy  throughout  that  work.  And  a  person 
must  bo  much  prejudiced,  who  can  look 
upon  all  these  statements  as  fictions.  There 
are  however  in  the  Romish  community,  per- 


ciety.  First,  some  of  the  bishops  axe  un- 
friendly to  these  learned  Benedictmes.  For 
after  these  monks  had  thrown  great  light 
upon  ancient  history  and  upon  diplomatics, 
by  their  learned  works,  they  were  able  to 
defend  their  possessions,  property,  and  rights, 
more  learnedly  and  successfully,  in  the  courts, 
sffainst  the  bishc^  who  coveted  them,  than 
vSbtn  they  were  destitute  of  this  Kteratore 
and  erudition.  In  the  next  place,  the  Jesu- 
it!, whose  merits  and  gloiy  were  greatly  ob- 
scured by  the  splendid  winks  und^taken  and 
accomplished  by  these  Benedictines,  endeav- 
our to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  run  down 
both  them  and  their  pursuits.  See  Rick.  Si" 
morCa  I^ettres  Choisies,  torn,  iv.,  p.  36,  45. 
Others  are  led  by  superstition,  to  indulge  ha- 
tred of  them ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  superstition 
tinctured  with  envy.  For  these  Benedict 
ines  have  substituted  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
in  place  of  that  of  manual  labour,  which  the 
rule  of  St,  Benedict  prescribes  for  his  monks. 
The  more  robust  are  re(|oired  to  labour  with 
their  hands  during  certam  hours  of  the  day ; 
but  the  more  feeble,  or  such  as  possess  su- 
perior genius,  are  taxed  with  intellectual  or 
mental  labour  or  the  pursuit  of  sacred  and 
secular  learning.  This  is  censured  by  cer^ 
tain  austere  pcrnms,  who  are  very  fond  of 
the  anoient  monastic  discipline,  and  who 
think  that  literary  pursuits  are  disreputable 
for  monks,  because  they  divert  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  divine  things. 
As  this  sentiment  wss  advanced  with  exces- 
sive ardour,  Mpecially  by  Amutnd  Joibi 
BoutkUHer  de  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe, 
in  his  book  des  Devoirs  Monastiques  (on 
the  duties  of  Monks) ;  the  most  learned  of 
the  Benedictines,  John  Mabillon,  was  di- 
rected to  defend  the  cause  of  bis  fraternity ; 
which  he  did,  in  his  well-known  work  de^ 
Studiis  Monasticis,  which  was  first  published, 
Paris,  1601,  8vo,  and  often  afterwards,  and 
translated  also  into  the  Lditin  and  other  lan- 
guages. Hence  arose  that  noted  controversy 
m  France,  How  far  it  it  euitahlefin'  a  monk 
to  cultivate  literature  :  an  elegant  histonr  of 
which,  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Km* 
cent  ThuUlier,  a  very  learned  monk  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur ;  published  amoiy 
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not  be  informed  how  much  this  institution  has  benefited  the  literary  world, 
or  what  a  multitude  of  excellent  and  immortal  works  it  has  produced,  il- 
lustrative  of  every  branch  of  learning  except  philosophy,(90) 

§  26.  But  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  these  changes  were  esteemed 
trivia]  and  imperfect,  by  those  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ancient  disci- 

eie  and  who  wished  to  see  the  lives  of  monks  strictly  conformed  to  their 
t  rules.  The  number  of  these  in  the  Romish  church  was  not  incon- 
siderable ;  though  they  had  little  influence,  an4  were  odious  to  most  per- 
sons, on  account  of  their  severity.  These  taught,  that  a  monk  should  spend 
his  whole  life  in  prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  sacred  readingy'and  man- 
ual labour  ;  and  that  whatever  else  might  occupy  him,  however  useful  and 
excellent  in  itself,  was  inconsistent  with  his  vocation,  and  therefore  vain 
and  not  acceptable  to  God.  Besides  others  who  had  not  the  fortune  to 
become  so  celebrated,  the  Jansenists  proposed  this  rigid  reformation  of  the 
monks;  and  they  exhibited  some  examples  of  it  in  France,(91)  the  most 
per^ct  and  best  known  of  which,  was  thaX  which  took  place  in  the  convent 
of  sacred  virgins  bearing  the  name  of  PorURoyal^  and  which  has  flourished 
from  the  year  1618  down  to  the  present  time,  [A.D.  1753].(92)  Several 
emulated  this  example ;  but  the  most  successful  and  zealous  of  all  these 
was,  in  the  year  1664,  Armand  John  BotUhillier  de  RancCy  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  a  man  of  noble  birth ;  who  was  so  happy  as  to  prevent  the  accusa- 
tion of  extravagant  superstition,  which  the  Jansenists  had  incurred,  from 
being  brought  against  his  associates,  notwithstanding  they  lived  in  the  most 
austere  manner  of  the  old  Cistercians ; — nay,  carried  their  austerity  beyond 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Cistercians.  The  fraternity  established  by 
this  noted  man,  still  flourishes,  under  the  name  of  the  Rrformed  Bernards 
ine8  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  been  propagated  among  the  Italians  and  the 
Spaniards  :  though,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  many,  it  has 
gradually  departed  much  from  the  very  painful  discipline  of  its  founder.(93) 

the  Opera  Posthuma  Mabillonii  et  Ruiiiarti,  (91)  See  Memoirea  de  Port  Royal,  torn, 

torn,  i.,  p.  365-426.  ii.,  p.  601,  603.     In  particular,  that  moat 

(90)  A  liat  of  the  writings  and  worka  celebrated  Janseniat,  Martin  de  Barcos,  in- 

with  which  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  troduced  the  anstere  discipline  of  ancient 

have  faYoared  the  learnt  world,  is  given  by  monks  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  of 

PkUip  le  Cerft  Bibliolheque  Historique  et  which  he  was  abbot.    See  Gallia  Christiana, 

Critiqiie  des  Autenra  de  la  Congregation  torn,  ii.,  p.  132^    MoUon,  Voyages  Litor- 

de  S.  Manr;   Hagne,  1726,  8vo,  and  by  giqnes,  p.  135,  &o.    But  aiter  his  death,  the 

Ben^  Fez,  Bibliotbeca  Benedictino-Mau-  monka  of  St.   Cyran,  like  those  of  other 

nana;  Augaburg,  1716«8vo.    Theaemonlu  places,  relapsed  into  their  old  habits.     See 

are  eomg  on  with  great  perseverance  lo  Voyage  de  deux  BShedictins,  tom.  i.,  pt  i., 

benefit  both  sacred  and  proiane  learning,  by  p.  18,  dec. 

their  elaborate  and  excellent  productions.  (92)  Hdyot,  Histoire  des  ordres,  torn,  t^ 

[A  more  complete  catalouge  of  their  works  cap.  zliv.,  p.  456. 

ia  in  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  Congrega-  (93)  See  MartolUer,  Vie  de  TAbb^  de  U 

tion  de  S.  Maur,  ordre  de  St.  Benoit,  ou  Trappe,  Paris,  1702,  4to,  and  1703,  2  vole. 

Ton  trouve  la  vie  et  lea  travaux  des  auteurs,  12mo.     Meaupou,  (a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 

qu'elle  a  produito  depuis  son  origine  en  bonne).  Vie  de  Mr.  TAbb^  de  la  Trappe, 

1618,  joaqu'  k  present,  avec  lea  titres,  enu-  Paris,  1702, 2  vols.  8vo.     FeUbien^  Descrip- 

meiation,  Tanalyse,  des  differentes  editions  tion  de  TAbbaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1671, 

des  livres,  qa*ils  oot  donnas  au  pnblic,  et  le  12imo.    Hdyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tom. 

jugementt  que  les  Sayans  en  ont  port^ ;  en-  vi,  cap.  i.,  p.  1,  dec.     [The  author  of  this 

aemble  la  notice  de  beancoup  d*ouvra^  reformation  lived,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 

manuscrits,  compost  par  des  Benedictine  French  abb6s  now  do,  in  a  thoughtlesa  nik-* 

du  m^ine  Corps ;  Brussels  and  Paris,  1770,  principled  manner,  and  kept  up  an  illicit  iq. 

4to. — SchL]  tercourse  with  a  French  lady,  Madame  de 


Vol.  m.— R  s 
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§  27.  Of  the  new  orders  of  monks  which  arose  in  this  century,— for 
that  fruitful  mother,  the  church,  has  never  ceaised  to  hrin^  forth  such  fra. 
temities, — we  shall  notice  only  those  which  have  acquired  some  celebrity. 
We  mention,  first,  the  French  society  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the  hohf 
JesttSf  instituted  in  1613,  by  John  Berulle  [Peter  de  Berulle],  a  man  of  vari- 
ous talents,  who  served  the  commonwealth  and  religion,  the  court  and  the 
church,  with  equal  ability,  and  was  at  last  a  cardinal.  This  institution 
was,  in  reality,  intended  to  oppose  the  Jesuits.  It  has  trained  up,  and  it  is 
still  training  many  persons  eminent  for  piety,  eloquence,  and  erudition* 
But  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  its  enemies,  it  fell  under 
a  suspicion  of  broaching  new  doctrines  in  certain  of  its  publications.  The 
priests  who  enter  this  fraternity,  do  not  divest  themselves  of  private  prop- 
erty ;  but  so  long  as  they  continue  in  the  society,  (and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  it  whenever  they  please),  they  reluiquish  all  prospects  of  ad- 
mission  to  any  sacred  office  which  has  attached  to  it  fixed  revenues  or 
rank  and  honour.  Yet  they  are  required  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  priestSf  and  to  make  it  their  greatest  care  and  effort,  to  perfect 
themselves  and  others  more  and  more  continually,  in  the  art  of  profitably 
discharging  those  duties.  Their  fraternities  therefore,  may  not  improper- 
ly  be  denominated  schools  for  pastoral  theology.  In  more  recent  times 
however,  they  have  in  fact  begun  to  teach  the  liberal  arts  and  sacred  sci- 
ence. (94)  With  these  we  join  the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  an  order  found- 
Montbazon.    Her  sudden  death  by  the  unall-    would  enter  but  melancholy  people,  w^ 


poz,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  her  muti- 
lated corpse,  brought  him  tq  the  resolution 
of  becoming  a  Carthusian.  The  common 
statement  is  this.  The  abbot  had  received 
no  notice  of  the  lady*s  sickness,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks,  returned  from  the 
country  to  visit  her.  He  went  directly  to 
her  chamber,  by  a  secret  stairway  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  there  found 
her  dead  and  ber  corpse  mutilated.  For  the 
leaden  coffin,  which  nad  been  made  for  her, 
was  too  short,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cut  off  her  head.  The  sight  of  her  corpse  in 
"  the  coffin,  and  her  head  on  the  table,  so  af- 
fected him,  that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the 
world,  and  to  embrace  the  severest  monastic 
order.  VigneuUMarvUle^  (Melanges  d^Hist. 
et  de  Litterature,  Roterd.,  1700,  8vo,  tome 
iii.,  p.  126),  contradicts  this  statement.  He 
says,  thus  much  only  was  true :  the  abbot 
had  been  a  particular  friend  of  this  lady ; 
and  once,  on  waiting  on  her,  be  learned 
fiom  a  gentleman  in  her  antechamber,  that 
ahe  had  the  smallpox,  and  was  then  wishing 
the  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  The  abbot 
went  to  call  one ;  and  on  his  return,  found 
her  d^ing.  He  was  much  affected  on  the 
occasion;  but  it  was  two  or  three  yean 
after  this  event,  that  he  formed  his  rigorous 
establishment.  And  probably  the  additions 
and  alterations  of  the  story,  were  invented 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a  romantic  aspect. 
Be  this  as  it  may ;  the  abbot  changea  hit 
life,  and  establised  on  order  into  vrfaich  none 


were  weary  of  the  whole  world,  and  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  losing  heaven.  They  al- 
lowed of  no  scientific  or  hteraiy  porsuita, 
and  in  their  library  had  none  but  devotional 
books.  Their  worship  was  continued  day 
and  night ;  and  if  a  cloister  contained  so 
many  as  twenty-four  monks,  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  which  interchanged 
continually.  All  these  monks  lived  very 
austerely ;  and  observed  a  rigorous  silence, 
conversing  together  only  once  a  week,  and 
then  not  on  worldly  things.  Their  time  was 
divided  between  manual  labour,  the  canoni- 
cal exercises,  and  private  devotion.  They 
lived  wholly  on  bread,  herbs,  and  pulse. — 
Schl.1 

(04)  SeeHabert  de  Ceriiy,  Vie  du  Car- 
dinal Berulle,  Fondateur  de  TOratoire  de 
Jesus ;  Paris,  1646,  4to.  Jo.  Morin's  life, 
prefixed  to  his  Antiquit.  Orientales,  p.  8, 4, 
6,  no.  Rich.  Simon's  Lettres  Choiaies, 
tome  ii.,  p.  60,  and  his  Bibliotheque  Crit- 
ique, (which  he  published  under  the  name  of 
Sainiore),  tome  iii.,  p.  303,  334,  830,  dec. 
On  the  character  of  Berulle^  see  Adr.  BaU* 
UV»  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  330,  343.  Michael 
le  VastoTy  Histoire  de  Louis  XIH.,  tome 
iii.,  p.  397,  iuc.  Helyot,  Histoire  des  ordres, 
tome  viii.,  cap.  x. ,  p.  53,  dec.  GalUa  Chris- 
tiana Benedictinor.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  97§,  dte. 
[These  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  most  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Italian  order  of  the 
same  name,  establiahed  in  the  preceding  een- 
tuxy,  by  Pkil^  Ncri,    (See  above,  p.  06.) 
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ed  by  Vincent  de  Petal,  who  was  canonized  not  long  since.  They  were 
constituted  a  regular  and  legitimate  society  in  1682,  by  Urban  VIII.  To 
fulfil  the  designs  of  their  founder,  they  must  attend  especially  to  three 
things ;  first,  to  improve  and  amend  themselves  daily,  by  prayers,  medita. 
tion,  reading  and  other  things ;  secondly,  to  perform  sacred  missions  among 
the  people  living  in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  eight  months  in  the 
year,  in  order  to  imbue  the  peasantry  with  religious  knowledge  and  quicken 
their  piety ;  (from  which  service,  they  derive  their  name  of  Priests  of  the 
Missions)  i  and  lastly,  to  superintend  seminaries  in  which  young  men  are 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  train  up  candidates  for  the  sacred  of- 
fice.(95)  Under  the  counsel  and  patronage  of  the  Priests  of  the  Missions, 
are  the  Virgins  of  Love  or  the  Daughters  of  Charity ;  whose  business  it  is, 
to  minister  to  the  indigent  in  sickness.  They  originated  from  a  noble  lady, 
Louisa  le  Gras;  and  received  the  approbation  of  Clement  IX.  in  1660.(96) 
The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  pums  and  Christian  schools,  were  institu* 
ted  by  Nicholas  Barre,  in  1678.  They  are  usually  called  Piarists  ;  and 
their  principal  object  is,  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes.(97) 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  and  to  enumerate  all 
the  religious  associations,  which  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Romish  juris 
diction  were  now  set  up  with  great  expectations,  and  then  suddenly  neglect 
ed  and  suffered  to  become  extinct. 

§  28.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  by  which  as  its  soul  the  whole  body  oi' 
the  Romish  community  is  governed,  if  it  could  have  been  oppressed  and 
trodden  to  dust,  by  hosts  of  enemies,  by  numberless  indignities,  by  the 
most  horrid  criminations,  and  by  various  calamities ;  must  undoubtedly 
have  become  extinct,  or  at  least  have  been  divested  of  all  reputation  and 
confidence.  The  French,  tlie  Belgians,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  have  at- 
tacked it  with  fury ;  and  have  boldly  charged  it,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately,  with  every  species  of  crimes  and  errors  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive,  as  most  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men  and  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  civil  governments.  The  Jansenists  especially,  and  those  who 
adopt  altogether  or  in  part  their  views,  have  exposed  its  character  in  num- 
berless publications,  strengthened  not  merely  by  satire  and  groundless  dec. 
lamation,  but  by  demonstrations,  testimony,  and  documents,  of  the  most 
credible  nature.  (98)  But  this  immense  host  of  accusers  and  of  most  de- 
cided enemies,  seems  not  so  much  to  have  weakened  and  depressed  this 

Both  agree  in  this,  that  ther  devote  them-  torn,  viii.,  cap.  zi.,  p.  64.    Gallia  Chriitiana, 

•ehrea  to  learning ;  but  the  Italians  pnrsue  torn,  viu,  p.  998,  Ac.            ^ 

especiallv  cbnich  history ;  while  the  French  {96)  GcMlon,  Vie  de  Madame  de  Gras^ 

pursoe  all  branches  of  learning.    The  founder  fondatrice  des  filles  de  la  charite;  Paris, 

of  this  order,  BeruUe^  was  in  so  hiflh  favour  1676,  13mo. 

with  the  queen  of  France,  Anna  of  Austria,  (97)  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  viiL, 

thftt  Csrdmal  Miehelieu  envied  him :  and  his  cap.  zzz.,  p.  9S3, 

4eath  which  occurred  in  1629,  was  so  sud-  (98)  Here  is  matter  for  a  volume,  or 

den,  that  some  conjectured,  he  died  of  poi-  rather  for  many  large  Tolumes.    For  there 

•on.    The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  are  not  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Catholic  world, 

mookit,  but  secular  clergymen ;  nor  do  they  which  does  not  offer  for  our  inspection, 

clumt  any  canonical  hours.    They  are  called  some  conflict  of  the  JesuiU  with  the  magi»> 

Fathers  of  the  Ormtory,  because  they  have  trates,  with  other  orders  of  monks,  or  with 

DO  churches  in  which  the  sacraments  are  ad-  the  bishops  and  other  religious  teachers ; 

ministered,  but  only  chapels  or  oratories^  in  from  which  the  Jesuits,  though  they  might 

which  ihej  read  prayers  and  preach. — ScW.]  seem  vanquished,  yet  finally  came  off  victo- 

(95)  iV.  Abely,  Vie  de  M.  Vincent  de  rious.    An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  to- 

Paul ;  Paris,  1664,  4to.    Hdyot^  loc.  cit.,  gether  all  these  facts,  which  lie  scattered 
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veiy  sagacious  sect,  as  to  have  exalted  it,  and  enriched  it  with  possessioiii 
and  honours  of  every  kind.  For  the  Jesuits,  without  parrying  the  strokes 
of  their  enemies  by  replies  and  noisy  disputation,  but  by^ence  for  the 
most  part,  and  patience,  have  held  on  their  course  amid  all  these  storms, 
and  reaching  their  desired  hsrven,  have  possessed  themselves,  with  won. 
derful  ^ility,  of  their  supremacy  in  the  Komish  church.  The  very  coon* 
tries  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  once  viewed  as  horrid  monsters  and  puUic 
pests,  have,  sometimes  voluntarily,  and  sometimes  involuntarily,  surren- 
dered no  small  share  of  their  interests  and  concerns  to  the  discretion  and 
good  faith  of  this  most  potent  fratemity.(99) 

§  29.  Literature  and  the  sciences,  both  Uie  elegant  and  the  solid  branch. 
es,  acquired  additional  honour  and  glorv  in  the  better  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
mish  church.  Among  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  Low  Countries,  there  were  men  distinguished  for  their 
genius  and  for  their  knowledge  of  various  sciences  and  languages.  But 
we  must  not  ascribe  this  prosperous  state  of  learning,  to  the  influence  of 
the  public  schools.  For  in  them,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  that 
ancient,  jejune,  tedious,  and  barren  mode  of  teaching,  whidi  obtunds,  em* 
barrasses,  and  perplexes,  rather  than  quickens  and  strengthens  the  mind. 


and  dispersed  through  nnmberless  writers, 
by  a  man  of  the  Jantenist  partT»  who  a  few 
years  ago  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  if  he  should  be  pemiitted  to 
fulfil  the  promises  in  his  Preface :  Histoire 
des  Reliffieux  de  la  Compaguie  de  Jesus, 
tome  i.,  Utrecht,  1741,  8to.  And  no  man 
was  more  competent  to  finish  the  work  com- 
menced by  him,  than  he  ;  unless  we  are  to 
regard  as  fabulous,  all  that  be  tells  us  re- 
^)ecting  his  travels  and  his  sufferings  for 
many  years,  while  exploring  the  plans,  policy, 
and  operations  of  the  Jesuits.  But  this  hon- 
est man.  Imprudently  ventuxing  to  go  into 
France,  was  discovered  it  is  said,  by  his 
enemies,  and  assassinated.  Hence  his  work 
was  carried  no  farther  than  the  third  volume. 
[Dr.  Maclaine,  in  his  note  here,  written  at  the 
Hague,  about  the  year  1764,  says  this  man 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Benard ;  that  he 
was  then  living  at  the  Hague ;  that  be  had 
not  been  massacred  in  France,  but  had  re- 
turned in  safety  from  his  visit  to  that  country ; 
that  he  had  never  travelled  in  the  manner  he 
pretended  in  his  preface,  to  collect  informa- 
tion, but  had  collected  all  his  information 
from  books  in  his  study,  and  had  suide  up 
the  story  of  his  travels  to  amuse  his  readers 
and  procure  credit  to  his  book ;  and  that  no 
ffood  reason  was  offered,  for  his  having  vio- 
kted  his  promise  to  continue  the  work.  J. 
M.  Schroeckh,  (in  his  Kirch^ngesch.  s.  d. 
Reformat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  645),  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Dutch  journal,  that  the  man's 
name  was  Peter  Queitulj  with  the  surname 
Menard ;  that  he  had  never  travelled  as  he 
pretended  ;  that  he  died  at  the  Hague  in  the 
Tear  1774 ;  and  that  the  report  was,  he  waa 


ptfsuaded,  a  little  before  h»  death,  to  bum 
the  manuscript  of  the  residue  of  his  work, 
which  was  sufficient  to  fill  20  volumes. — Tr.} 
(99)  Perhaps  no  people  have  attacked  the 
Jesuits  vrith  more  animosity  and  energy,  or 
done  them  more  harm,  than  the  French. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  was  said  and 
done  against  them,  by  the  parliament,  bv  the 
university  of  Paris,  aud  by  the  people  of 
France,  may  consult  Coior  Egasse  de  Btm' 
Ujft  Historia  Academia  Parisiensis,  torn, 
vi.,  p.  669-648,  676,  738,  742,  744,  768, 
774-890,  898,  909 ;  who  has  scarcely  omit- 
ted any  thing  relating  to  the  subject.  And 
what  was  the  issue  of  all  these  most  ve- 
hement contesto  t  The  Jesuits,  after  bemg 
u^miniously  expelled  firom  France,  were 
first  honourably  received  again,  under  Hemy 
IV.  in  the  year  1604,  notwithstanding  the 
indignation  of  so  many  men  of  the  greatest 
reputation  and  of  Che  highest  rank,  who 
were  opposed  to  them.  &e  the  Memoires 
du  Due  de  Sully ;  the  late  edition  of  Ge- 
neva, vol.  v.,  p.  88,  du;.,  814,  dec.  In 
the  next  place,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
government  both  of  the  church  and  of  the 
state ;  and  this  felicity  they  rMain  quite  to 
our  times.  [So  it  was,  wmb  Dr.  Mo$kem 
wrote;  but  now 

Yenit  summa  dies  et  ineloctabile  teapus 
Dardanis,  dec. 


And  even  in  this  France,  where  the  . 
were  caressed  by  the  great  and  feared  by 
bishops  and  archbishoM,  the  conflagration 
began,  which  consumed  the  whole  fabric  ti 
the  Jesuits'  universal  monarchy. — SckLl 
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and  which  loads  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  technical  words  and 
phrases,  without  meaning  and  without  use,  has  maintained  its  place  quite 
down  to  our  times.  But  heycHid  the  limits  of  these  reputed  seats  of  learn- 
ing, certain  great  and  excellent  men  guided  others  to  a  hotter  and  more 
profitable  method  of  prosecuting  study.  In  this  matter,  the  pre-eminence 
is  justly  due  to  the  French ;  who  being  prompted  by  native  powers  of 
genius,  and  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  treated  nearly  all  branches  of  literature  and  science 
in  the  happiest  manner ;  and  rejecting  the  barbarism  of  the  schools,  exhib- 
ited learning  in  a  new  and  elegant  dress,  suited  to  captivate  the  mind.(lOO) 
And  how  greatly  the  efforts  of  this  very  refined  nation,  tended  to  rescue 
the  other  nations  from  scholastic  bondage,  no  person  <5f  but  a  moderate 
share  of  information,  can  well  be  ignorant. 

§  80.  No  means  whatever  could  remove  from  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
those  misnamed  ArisMelians,  who  were  continually  quoting  Aristotle^  wnile 
they  did  not  in  reality  understand  him.  Nor  could  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  is  afraid  of  every  thing  new,  for  a  long  time,  persuade  itself  to  allow 
the  new  discoveries  of  the  philosophers  to  be  freely  promulged  and  ex- 
plained ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  sufferings  of  Galileo^  a  Tuscan  mathe- 
matician, who  was  cast  into  prison  for  bringing  forward  the  Copernican 
^tem  of  astronomy.  Some  among  the  French,  led  on  by  Reni  des 
Cartes  and  Peter  Gas»endi,(lOl)  the  former  of  whom  by  his  doctrines, 
and  the  latter  in  his  writings  confuted  the  Peripatetics,  first  ventured  to 
abandon  the  thorny  fields  of  the  Aristotelians,  and  to  follow  more  liberal 
principles  of  philosophizing.  Among  these,  there  were  some  Jesuits,  but 
a  much  larger  number  from  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  and  the  dis- 
ciples  of  JansetduSj  who  distinguished  themselves.  Here  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  many  minds,  the  names  of  Malehranche^  Anthony  Amauld,  Bernard 
Landy  Peter  Nicole^  and  Blaise  Pascal ;  who  acquired  lasting  fame,  by  il- 
lustrating, perfecting,  and  adapting  to  common  use  the  principles  of  Des 
Cartes.{\()%)  For  Gassendi,  who  professed  to  understand  but  few  things, 
and  who  rather  taught  how  to  philosophize  than  proposed  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy, did  not  have  many  followers  among  a  people  eager  for  knowl. 
edge,  sanguine,  ardent,  and  impatient  of  protracted  labour.  Towards  the 
close  of  Uie  century,  some  of  the  Italians  as  well  as  other  nations,  began 
to  imitate  the  French ;  at  first  indeed  timidly,  but  afterwards  more  confi- 
dently, as  the  pontifis  appeared  to  relax  a  little  of  that  jealousy  which  they 
had  entertained  against  the  new  views  of  the  naturalists,  mathematicians, 
and  metaphysicians. 

§  81.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  here  more  distinctly,  who  were  the  per- 
sons, entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  preserved  and  advanced  both  divine 

(100)  This  will  be  found  illustrated  by  (102)  The  reward  which  these  men  had 
Voltaire,  in  the  noted  work  already  quoted  for  their  labours,  was,  that  they  were  charsed 
repeatedly:  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  with  atheism  by  the  Peripatetics ;  JohnHar" 
his  AdditUmM  to  that  work,  [in  the  edition,  ihitn,  who  was  intoxicated  with  the  Aristo- 
Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii.,  cap.  xxxi.-xxxir. — Tr.]  telico-Scholastic  philosophy,  being  the  ac- 

(101)  Ga««ffm2r«  Exercitationes  paradoxs  cuser:  Athei  Detecti,  in  his  Opera  Posthu- 
adveraus  Aristotellcos,  is  in  his  Opera,  torn,  ma,  p.  1,  dec.,  and  p.  259.  Nor  is  the  cause 
iii.,  p.  95,  dbc.,  and  is  an  accurate  and  ele-  of  this  odium  very  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

Sint  performance,  which  did  great  harm  to  For  the  Cartesian  philosophy  which  avoids 

e  cause  of  the  Peripatetics.     See  the  re-  all  darkness  and  obecurity,  is  much  less  ef- 

marks  already  made,  [in  section  i.,  ^  31,  of  lleacious  for  defending  the  Romish  cause. 
^8  century,  p.  276. — Tr."} 
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and  human  learning  in  the  Romiah  church*  During  a  large  partu>f  the 
century,  the  Jesuits  were  nearly  the  only  teachers  of  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  they  alone  among  the  monks,  were  accounted  learned  men*  And 
the  man  must  be  either  ignorant  or  uncandid,  who  can  deny  that  many  re- 
nowned  and  very  learned  men  have  highly  adorned  that  society.  Lasting 
as  literature  itself,  will  be  the  merits  of  Demfs  Peiau  {Dumysius  Petavu 
t»),(10d)  James  Sirmond^lOA)  Peter  Possin^lOb)  PkU^  LM^^IOS)  Nick, 
oias  Abrami,{l0'7)  and  even  of  John  jE]rardimt,(108)  though  in  many  things 
erratic  and  not  of  a  sound  mind ;  as  well  sb  of  many  others.  But  as  the 
century  advanced,  this  literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  was  greatly  obscured 
by  the  Benedictines,  especially  by  those  belonging  to  the  Congregation  cf 
St.  Maur.  For  while  the  Jesuits  immoderately  vaunted  of  their  merits 
and  renown,  and  were  unceasingly  censuring  the  sloth  and  indolence  of 
the  Benedictines,  in  order  to  give  pteiusibility  to  their  designs  of  invading 
and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  revenues  and  the  goods  of  the  Benedic- 
tines ;  the  latter  thought  it  necessary  for  them,  to  wipe  off  this  stain  upon 
their  character  which  they  could  not  deny,  and  to  disarm  their  harpy  ene- 
mies, by  becoming  really  meritorious.  Hence  they  not  only  opened 
schools  in  their  convents,  for  instructing  youth  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
but  also  appointed  select  individuals  of  the  best  talents,  to  publish  great 
and  imperishable  works,  which  might  vindicate  tlie  ancient  jglory  and  rep- 
utation of  the  Benedictine  fiimily  against  its  traducers.  This  task  has 
been  admirably  fulfilled,  and  with  a  success  which  baffles  description,  for 
about  a  century  past,  by  such  superior. men,  as  John  Mabmonj{109)  Luke 
D'Achery  (Dacherius),(llO)  Reni  Mas9uet,{}l\)  Theodore  i2umart,(112) 
Anthony  BeaugendreJ[llS)  Julian  Garmer,{ll4)  Charles  de  la  JRu^ll5) 


than  the  vulgar  scholastic  philosophy  which 
delights  in  wkness. 

(103)  [Petau,  born  in  1683,  died  1653 ; 
wrote  largely  on  chronology,  and  the  history 
of  religious  doctrines ;  aM  ably  edited  sev- 
eral of  the  fathers,  particularly  Epipkanius. 

(104)  ISirmond,  confeteor  to  Leistt 
XIII.,  died  1651,  aged  93 ;  wrote  much  on 
church  hbtory,  and  edited  several  of  the  fa- 
thers. His  works  were  printed,  Paris,  1 696, 
5  vols,  fol— 2V.] 

(105)  [Possin,  bom  in  1590,  and  died  at 
Rome  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  was 
distinffuished  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  for  his  editions  of  the  fathers. — TV.] 

(106)  iLabbi  of  Bourges,  died  in  1667, 
aged  60.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  church  history ;  but  proud  ami 
overbearing. — Tr.  ] 

(107)  [Abranu,  bom  1589,  died  1655, 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  polite  learning, 
and  for  his  comments  on  Ctecro**  orations, 
and  on  Ftr^.— Tr.] 

(108)  [Hariuinj  died  at  Paris  in  1739, 
aged  88.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  but 
he  maintained,  that  most  of  the  Greek  and 
iMin  classics  were  forgeries  of  the  monks,  in 
the  middle  ages.  His  best  work  is  his  AoU 
of  the  Council^  in  13  vols,  fol.— TV.] 


(109)  iMabilUm  was  bora  in  1633,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1707.  He  traveUed  much 
for  literary  purposes,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  a!nd  oeaides  publishing  the  works 
of  Si.  Bernard,  and  the  Lives  of  sainted 
Benedictines,  (Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  Beti- 
edicti),  and  his  Analecta  veterum ;  he  com- 
posed Diplomatics,  Annals  of  the_Benedic- 
and  SI 


some  smaller  works. — TV.] 

(110)  [D'Achery,  bom  1608,  died  1685 ; 
collected  judiciously,  and  published  numer- 
ous unprinted  writings,  pertaining  to  ecclesi> 
astical  history,  in  13  vols.  4to,  or  (2d  ed.)  in 
8  vols,  fol.,  entitled  SpieiUgwm,  i,c. — Tr.'[ 

(111)  [MastueU  bom  1665,  died  1716; 
published  the  best  edition  of  Iremtus. — TV.] 

(113)  [Ruinari,  bom  1657,  died  1709; 
was  associated  with  MabiUim,  and  published 
Acts  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  the  works  of 
Gregory  Turonensis,  and  of  Victor  Yitensis ; 
and  some  other  woiks. — TV.] 

(118)  [Beaugendre  is  noted  only  for  the 
lives  of  some  I^ench  bishops,  and  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Hildthert.—Tr.^ 

(114)[Ganu£r,diedl723, seed 53;  noted 
as  editor  of  the  works  of  St,  BasU,  8  vols. 
foL— TV.] 

(115)  [De  la  Bui,  bom  1685,  died  1739, 
an  associate  of  Mofitfauam,  and  editor  of 
the  worts  of  Origtn,  8  vols.  fol.    He  must 
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Edmund  jftfarfene,(116)  Bernard  M(mtfmie(m,{in)  and  many  others ;  some 
of  whom  have  published  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers; 
others  have  drawn  from  the  obscure  shelves  of  the  libraries,  those  ancient 
papers  and  documents  which  serve  to  elucidate  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  church ;  others  have  explained  the  ancient  events  in  church  and  state, 
the  customs  and  rites  of  former  times,  the  chronology  of  the  world,  and  other 
parts  of  poUte  learning ;  and  others  have  executed  other  works  worthy  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  from  the  time 
these  new  stars  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon,  the  splendour  of  Jesuit 
erudition  began  gradually  to  decline.  For  there  is  no  one  disposed  to  deny, 
that  for  a  long  time  past,  the  Jesuits  in  vain  look  around  among  their 
order  to  find  an  individual  that  may  be  compared  with  the  Benedictines, 
who  are  constantly  pursuing  strenuously  every  branch  of  literature,  and 
publishing  almost  every  year,  distinguished  monuments  of  their  genius 
and  erudition  ;  nor  have  the  Jesuits  for  many  years  published  a  single 
work,  that  can  compete  with  the  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  unless  it  be 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  now  issuing  fVom  their  press  at  Antwerp.  The 
rivals  of  the  Benedictines  wefe,  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  many 
of  whom  are  acknowledged  to  have  laboured  successfully  in  advancing 
several  branches  of  both  human  and  divine  knowledge ;  which,  if  there 
were  no  other  examples,  would  be  manifest  from  the  works  of  Charles  le 
CoirUef  author  of  the  imperishable  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France,(118) 
and  of  John  Morm,(ll9)  Letms  Thomassinj(l20)  and  Richard  Simon.(l2l) 
Lastly,  the  followers  of  the  opinions  of  Jansemus, — or  as  they  ^ould  say,  of 
Augustine^  have  published  various  works,  some  erudite  and  others  neatly 
and  methodically  composed,  very  useful  both  to  adults  and  to  the  young. 
Who  is  such  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  that  age,  as  not  to  have  heard 
of  the  works  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,(l22)  and  of  the  very  elegant 

not  be  confounded  with  the  Jesuit  of  the  vols,  fol.,  extend  from  A.D.  235,  to  A.D. 

flame  namei  who  was  a  poet,  and  editor  of  836. — Tr.} 

Krr^7  in  usum  Delphini. — Tr."]  (1*9)   iMorin^   bom   1591,   educated  a 

(116)  [Mariene  died  1739,  aged  85;  he  Protestant,  became  a  Catholic,  and  died  at 
travelled  much  to  explore  monasteries  and  Paris  1659.  He  wrote  on  the  origin  of  Pa- 
libraries,  and  published  a  Commentary  on  the  triarchs  and  Primates ;  on  the  Samariun 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  on  the  ancfient  monas-  Pentateuch ;  and  published  an  edition  Of  the 
tic  rites;  a  Thesaurus  of  unpublished  works,  Septuagint,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  the  Samaritan 
m  5  vols.  fol. ;  and  with  Durand^  a  new  The-  Pentateuch.  There  were  several  distin- 
saurus  of  the  same  kind,  in  10  vols.  fol.  ;  and  guished  men  named  Morin. — Tr,"] 

he  and  Durand  were  the  Benedictine  travel-  (120)  {Thomassin,  born  1610,  died  1695 ; 

lers,  authors  of  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  re-  published  a  history  of  reli^us  doctrines  (a 

Kgieux  de  la  Congregation  de  S.  Maur. — TV.]  feeble  iroiution  of  DenysFetau*9  work),  in 

(1 17)  iMoHtfaueon,  bom  1655,  died  1741,  3  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1680.  VoUaire  says  he 
aged  87 ;  a  very  leaned  antiquarian,  known  vras  **  a  roan  of  profound  erudition ;  and  first 
ti^  his  Analecta  Grseca,  4to  ;  Palcographia  composed  Dialogues  on  the  fathers,  on  Coun- 
Gr«ca,  fol. ;  the  works  of  Athtmanui,  3  oils,  and  on  History." — TV.] 

role.  fol. ;  Origen*s  Hexapla,  2  vols.  fol. ;  (121)  [Simon,  bom  1638,  died  1712 ;  a 

ChryswUmCt  works,    13  vols,  fol.;   An-  great  critic;  wrote  Critical  Histmy  of  the 

tiquitl;  Expliqu^  et  represent^  en  Figures,  O.  Test ;  the  Hist,  of  Ecclesiastical  Reve- 

15  vols.  fol. ;  Monumens  de  la  monarchie  nues,  2  vols.  12mo ;  Crit.  Diss,  on  Du  Pin's 

Prancoise,  5  vols.  fol. ;  a  Collection  of  the  Biblioth.  des  auteurs  eccles. ;  Crit.  Hist,  of 

Greek  fathers,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Bibliotheca  Bib-  the  N.  Test.,  and  various  other  works. — Tr.'\ 

Bothecaram,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  some  other  (122)  By  this  title  are  designated  all  the 

works. — Tr.}  Janseniat  writera;  but  especially,  and  in  a 

(118)  {Le  Cointe,  bom  1611,  died  1681.  stricter  sense,  those  who  sp«it  their  lives  in 
Wb  Anneles  Ecclesiast.  Franconim,  in  8  literary  and  devotional  pnrsuita  in  the  retired 
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and  useful  productions  of  7\72^mon<,(123)  AmaaId,(lU)  Nicole,(l2Si)  Pom, 
cal^l26)  Lancelot,{127)  and  others  ?  The  other  religious  orders,  as  well 
as  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish  church,  had  also  their  great 
men.  For  it  would  be  strange,  if  in  such  a  multitude  of  men  enjoying 
much  leisure  and  all  advantages  for  study,  there  should  not  be  some  suc- 
cessful scholars.  Yet  all  who  acquired  fame  and  merited  distinction  as 
learned  men  and  authors,  out  of  those  four  orders  just  mentioned,  woidd 
collectively  scarcely  form  so  large  a  body,  as  any  one  of  those  orders 
alone  can  exhibit. 

§  82.  Hence  a  copious  list  might  be  drawn  up,  of  learned  men  in  the 
Romish  church,  whose  works  composed  with  great  care  and  diligence,  live 
since  they  are  dead.  Of  the  monastic  fiimilies  and  of  the  priests  that  were 
i>ound  to  regular  rules  of  living,  the  most  distinguished  were,  Casar  Ba^ 
nmiusy{l28)  and  Robert  BeUarmmey(l29)  both  cardinals,  and  both  extremely 
useful  to  their  church,  the  first  by  his  elaborate  Annals  and  the  latter  by 
his  controversial  writings ;  also  Nichol4i8  SerranW,(i30)  Francis  Feuar* 
denUuSj(\^l)  Anthony  Possevmj{l^2)  James  Gret%er\\Z^  Francis  Combe* 
^,(134)  Naialis  Alexander  (Alexander  iVbcZ),(185)  Martin  Becan,(186) 


•itnation  of  Port-Royal,  not  far  from  Paris. 
Among  these,  it  *i8  generally  known,  there 
were  great  men,  who  possessed  first-rate  tal- 
ents and  were  very  finished  writers. 

(123)  ISebastian  le  Nain  de  TUlenwni, 
bom  at  Paris  1637,  died  1698,  refused  a 
bishopric,  and  wrote  Memoires  pour  serrir 
k  THistoire  ecclesiast.  de  six  premiers  sie- 
cles,  Paris,  1693,  &c.,  16  vols.  4to ;  and  His- 
toire  des  Empereurset  anteurs  Princes,  jnsqQ 
4  TEmpereur  Honorios. — Tr.l 

(124)  [Anthony  Amauld,  or  Amaud,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1612,  and  died  at  Liege 
1694.  He  wrote  on  grammar,  logic,  and 
seometry ;  and  polemic  pieces  against  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Calvinists,  on  moral  subjects ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  No.  3, 
9,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  to  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters.—Tr.] 

(125)  [Feter  NicoU,  bom  1625,  died  at 
Paris  1695.  Besides  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  aiding  Amatid  in 
■ome  works,  he  wrote  Essays  de  Moral,  13 
vols.  12mo  ;  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrme  of  the  Eucharist,  3  vols. ;  Pre- 
jug^s  legitimes  contre  les  Calvinistes ;  and 
translated  the  Provincial  Letters  into  Latin, 
with  large  notes,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  William  Wendrock.-'Tr.l 

(126)  [Blaise  Pascal,  born  at  Clermont 
1623,  died  1662.  Besides  his  Pens^es,  and 
■ome  treatises  on  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  he  composed  the  famous  Let- 
tres  k  un  Provincial.  His  works  were  print- 
«Mi  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1799.— Tr.] 

(127)  [Claude  Lancelot,  bora  1616,  died 
1695 ;  taught  Greek  and  the  mathematics  at 
Port-Royal ;  and  had  a  hand  in  the  school- 
books  there  published.— Tr.] 


(128)  [Baronhts,  bora  at  Sora  in  Naples 
1538,  second  general  of  the  Italian  order  of 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  confessor  to  pope 
Clement  VIIL,  cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the 
Vatican ;  he  wrote  Annates  Ecclesiastici, 
12;irols.  fol.,  Rome,  1688-1607 ;  vras  candi- 
date for  the  papal  chair  in  1605 ;  and  died 
in  1607.— Tr.] 

(129)  [Bellarmine,  a  Florentine,  bom  in 
1542,  cardinal  m  1599,  died  in  1621.  He 
wrote  Opus  Controvetsiarum,  3  vols.  fb].,de 
Potestate  summi  Pontificis,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  and  an  account  of  the  eccle- 
siastical writers.  He  was  leamed,*and  a  gi- 
ant reasoner,  though  in  a  bad  cause. — TV.} 

(130)  [Scrrarius,  of  Lorram,  a  Jesuit, 
died  at  Mayence  in  1610,  aced  65 ;  a  vo- 
luminous commentator  on  the  Bible.  His 
works  fill  16  vols,  fbl.— Tr.] 

(131)  [Fcuardent,  of  Normandy,  a  Francis- 
can, bom  1541,  died  1610;  edited  Irentt- 
us;  wrote  and  preached  fariously  against 
the  Protestants.— Tr.  ] 

(132)  [Possevin  was  a  Jesuit  of  Mantua, 
bom  1533,  died  1611.  He  was  papal  legato 
to  Poland,  Sweden,  Germany,  &c.  He 
wrote  Bibliotheca  selects  de  ratione  studio- 
mm,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Apparatus  Sacer,  2  vols 
fol.,  and  some  other  tnmgs. — Tr] 

(133)  [Gretzer,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom 
1561,  professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt; 
died  1636.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Protr 
esUnts.     His  works  fill  17  vols,  fol.— Tr.] 

(134)  [Combejis,  a  Dominican  of  Gui- 
enne,  died  1679.  A  fine  Greek  scholar,  and 
editor  of  several  Greek  fathers,  and  of  five 
Greek  historians. — Tr.] 

(135)  [Natalis  Alexander,  a  Dominican 
of  Rouen,  died  in  1724,  aged  86.    He  wrot« 
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James  Simiond^  Bionysius  Peiaviusy  Peter  Possm,  Lewis  CelIoty(lS7)  Nich' 
olas  Caussmy{ldS)  John  Moriuy  Theophilus  Raynard  (i2aynatwiz«*),(139) 
Paul  Sflrpi,(  140)  Sfortia  Pallavicinij{l4tl)  PJUlip  Labb^,  Jjcwis  Maim 
hourgy{lA2)  Lewis  Thomassiriy  Ccskstine  Sfondrati,(li2)  Jos.  Aguirre,{lAA) 
Henry  iVbm,(  145)  Ltike  D^Achery,  John  Mabillon,  John  Harduinj  Rich^ 
ard  Simon,  Theodore  Ruinart,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  Anthomf  Gah 
fon,(146)  Forlunatus  Scacchi,(l47)  Cornelius  d  Lapidef(l48)  James  Bon^ 
/rere,(149)  Hugh  Menard,(\bQ)  Claude  Seguenotj{lbl)  Bernard  Lamiy(lS2) 
John  Bolland,(lbS)  Godfrey  HenscheniuSy{l5A)  Daniel  Papebrochylwb) 
Historts  Ecclcs.  Vet.  et  Novi  Test,  selecta    St.  Gall,  and  a  cardinal,  died  at  Rome  1696, 


Capita,  in  30  vols.  8vo,  8  yols.  fol.,  and 
18  vols.  4to ;  also  a  System  of  Theology, 
2  vols.  fol.  His  Eccles.  History  isl  candid 
and  learned,  bat  written  in  a  dry  and  argu- 
mentative manner. — Tr.} 

(136)  IBecan,  a  Jesuit  of  Brabant,  con- 
fessor to  Ferdinand  II.,  died  at  Vienna  in 
1624.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  a  Sum  of  Theology,  in  French. — 
Tr] 

(137)  [  CeUot,  a  Jesuit  of  Paris,  died  1658. 
He  wrote  the  Hist,  of  GoUschalk^  and  publish- 
ed the  Opusc.  ofHinemar  of  Rheims. — Tr.} 

(138)  {Caussinus,  a  French  Jesuit,  died 
1651,  aged  71.  He  was  confessor  to  Louis 
XIII.,  and  wrote  de  sacra  etprofana  eloquen- 
tia,  and  some  other  things. — Tr."] 

(139)  [Raynard,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  died  at 
Lyons,  1 663,  aged  80.  He  edited  several  of 
the  fathers,  and  wrote  Tables  for  sacred  and 


aged  53.  He  wrote  Gallia  Vindicata,  and 
Nodus  predestinationis  dissolutus,  4to. — 
Tr. 

(144)  lAguirre,  a  Spanish  Benedictine, 
professor  at  Salamanca,  defended  the  papal 
supremacy  against  the  French,  was  made  a 
cardinal,  published  Collectio  maxima  (^n- 
ciliorum  omnium  Hispan.  etnoviorbis,  dec., 
6  vols,  fol.,  and  died  at  Rome  1669,  aged 
69.— Tr.] 

(146)  [iVom,  an  Augustmian  monk,  bom 
at  Verona  1631,  of  Iri^  parentage,  profes- 
sor of  Eccl.  Hist,  at  Pisa,  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, a  cardinal  in  1695,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1704.  He  wrote  a  Hist,  of  Pelagianism, 
History  of  Investitures,  and  various  other 
learned  works,  printed  collectively,  Verona, 
1729,  1730,  6  vols,  fol— Tr.] 

(146)  {GaUonio,  a  Romish  presbyter  of 
the  Oratory,  died  1605.     He  wrote  de  cru- 


profane  history.     His  works  were  printed  at    ciatibus  Martyrum,  with  plates,  1594,  4to, 


Lyons,  1665,  m  20  vols  fol.— Tr.] 

(140)  ISarpi,  a  Venetian  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  Servites,  bom  1552,  died  1623 ;  a 
celebrated  defender  of  the  religious  liberties 
of  his  country  against  the  pontiff.  He  wrote 
a  Histoiy  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  fol. ;  a 
History  of  Benefices  ;  and  various  tracts  in 
defence  of  his  country,  which  fill  6  vols« 
12mo,  Venice,  1677.— Tr.] 

(141)  [Pallavicim,  a  Romish  Jesuit  and 
cardinal,  bora  at  Rome  1607,  died  1667. 
He  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  opposed  to  that  of  Sarpit  Rome, 
1656,  2  vols,  fol.,  translated  into  Latin, 
Antw.,  1673,  2  vols.  fol. ;  also  a  treatise  on 
•tyle,  dec— Tr.] 

(142)  [Maimhourg,  a  French  Jesuit  of 
NancY,  bom  1610,  died  1686,  noted  as  a 
preacher,  but  more  as  a  historian.  His  His- 
toire  du  Lutberanisme,  was  refuted  by  Seek- 
gndorf;  his  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  by  Jurieu 
aod  by  Jo.  Bapt.  de  Roeoles,  He  also  wrote 
Histories  of  Arianism,  of  the  Iconoclasts,  of 
the  Crusades,  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  schism  of  the  West,  of  the  decay  of 
the  Empire,  of  the  League,  of  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  the  Great.  He  is  a  sprightly  writer, 
but  a  partial  historian. — TV.] 

(143)  [Sfondraiiy  a  Benedictine  al>bot  of 
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and  some  other  things. — TV.] 

(147)  [Scacchi  was  an  Italian  Augustin- 
ian  Eremite,  who  corrected  the  Romisn  Mar- 
tyrol.  and  Breviary,  and  died  in  1640. — Tr.] 

(148)  [A  Lapide  was  a  Jesuit  of  Liege, 
who  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  10 
vols,  fol.,  and  died  at  Rome  1637,  aged  71. 
-Tr.] 

(149)  [Bonfrere  was  a  Jesuit,  professor 
at  Douay,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pen* 
tateuch,  on  scripture  names,  dec,  and  died 
at  Toomay,  1643,  aged  70.— Tr.] 

(150)  [Menard  was  a  Benedictine  of  St, 
Maur,  bom  at  Paris  in  1587,  and  died  in 
1644.  He  vTrote  Diatribe  de  unico  Diony- 
sio,  and  Marty rolog.  ex  ord.  Benedict. — Tr.] 

(151)  [Seguenot  was  a  French  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  wrote  notes  on  the  French  trans- 
lation ot  Augustine  de  Vir^nitate,  which  ex- 
cited commotion ;  and  died  in  1644. — TV.] 

(152)  [Lami  was  also  a  French  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  bom  in  1645,  and  died  m  1715. 
He  wrote  on  geometry,  on  the  sciences,  on 
perspective,  on  Christian  Morality,  5  vols. 
12mo,  Apparatus  Biblicns,  4to.  de  Taberoac- 
ulo,  fol.,  Harmonia  Evangelica,  2  vols.  4to, 
duj.— Tr.] 

(153)  [BoUand,  a  Jesuit  of  Tillemont  in 
Flattders,  who  commenced  the  Acta  Sane- 
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and  many  others.  Of  the  other  clergy,  or  those  not  of  any  religbtn 
order  hut  secular  clergymen^  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  from  the 
rtguJar  clergy,  the  following  acquired  distinction  and  fanie  by  their  wri- 
tings ;  viz.,  James  David  Perron,(  156)  WilUam  Est  {Estius),{l67)  John 
Latmot,(158)  Gabriel  Aubespine  {Albaspinius),(lb9)  Peter  de  iiarca,(I60) 
John  Armand  RicheJieu,(l6l)  Luke  Holsteiiiy{162)  Stephen  Bahuxh^Z) 
John  jBomi,(164)  Peter  Daniel  Hue<,(165)  James  Bemgnus  BossuethQ%) 
Francis  Fenc2bn,(167)  Anthony  Godeau^lQS)  Sebastian  le  Nam  de  TiUe- 
mont,  John  Baptist  Thiers,(169)  Louis  ElHes  du  Pin,{nO)LeoAllatius,(ni) 

fol.,  on  the  Sacrainent  of  Cotifinnation  among 
the  Greeks ;  on  the  Nicene  Council,  6lc. — 
Tr.} 

(168)  lBa2u2e,  professor  of  canon  law  ai 
Paris,  died  1 71 8,  aged  87.  He  wrote  Lives 
of  the  Popes  of  Avignon ;  and  was  a  noted 
editor.— TV.] 

(164)  [BotuL,  bom  in  Piedmont  1609,  died 
at  Kome  1674,  a  caidinal.  He  wrote  Man- 
ndnctio  ad  codnm ;  Principia  vtte  Chiistia- 
MB ;  Via  compendii  ad  Deum ;  de  Sacnficio 
Misse ;  de  DiscreUone  Spuitoum ;  de  Rehi& 
litnrgicts  lib.  iL;  de  Difina  Psalmodia; 
Testamentnm ;  and  Horologium  Asceti- 
cum.     He  was  a  very  devout  man. — Tr} 

(165)  iHuet,  b€m  in  Caen  1630,  bishop 
of  Soissons,  and  of  Avranches,  died  1721. 
He  was  veiT  leaned,  and  wrote  de  Inter- 
pretatione,  lin.  ii. ;  Origeniana ;  Demonstia- 
tio  Evanffelica ;  Censura  philosophise  Carte* 
sianae;  Questiones  Alnetana  de  concordia 
rationis  et  fidei ;  and  several  other  things. — 
Tr.} 

(166)  iBossuet^  bom  at  Dijon  1637, 
btdiop  of  Meaux,  counsellor  of  state,  died 
1704.  This  elegant  writer  composed  a 
Discourse  on  Universal  History  ;  HTistory  of 
the  variations  among  Protestant  Churches ; 
Funeral  Orations ;  Eiposition  of  the  (^atho> 
lie  Faith ;  Disputes  with  Fenelcn,  ^.,  col- 
lected, Paris,  1743,  in  12  vols.  4to.~.7V.] 

(167)  [Fendim^  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
borta  1661,  died  1716.  He  vrrote  Explica- 
tion des  Maximes  des  Saintes  aur  la  Vie  in- 
terieure,  in  which  he  8U|^orted  the  views  of 
Madam  Gwffm^  and  thus  mvolved  himself  in 
controversy  with  Botsuet^  and  incurred  cen- 
sure from  the  pope ;  also  Telemachus ;  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead;  Dialogues  on  Elo- 

2uence ;  Demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
lod;  Spiritual  Works;  and  many  other 
pieces ;  in  aD,  10  vob.  8vo. — TV.] 
.(168)  [Godeau^  bom  at  Dreox,  1605, 
dieid  1671,  bishop  of  Venice.  He  wrote 
some  commentaries  on  the  scripture*,  and 
an  Eccles.  Hist.,  8  vols.  fol.  16ft3.--Tr.J 

(169)  {Thitrs.  bom  at  Chartres,  1641, 
died  1703;  professor  of  Belles  Letire^  at 
Paris,  and  then  curate  of  Vivray  in  Le  Mana. 
He  wrote  on  Soperstiiions ;  concemins  the 
Sacraments ;  on  Faet  Ds)s ;  History  ol  P»- 


tornrn,  of  which  he  published  6  vols, 
and  died  in  1666.-- Tr.] 

(154)  [Henschenj  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp, 
cominuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctoram,  died 
1682.— TV.] 

(165)  [Papebroch,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp, 
also  a  continuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
died  in  1714.— Tr.] 

(156)  [Perron,  bom  a  French  Protestant 
1556,  turned  Catholic,  became  bishop  of 
Evreux,  abp.  of  Sens,  slmoner  of  France, 
and  in  1604,  a  cardinal.  He  was  very 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  jg;reat  reasoner ; 
wrote  on  the  Eucharist,  against  Du  Plegtis 
Mornay,  dtc,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1618, 
aged  63.     His  works  fill  3  vols,  fol— TV.] 

(157)  [EatiiUy  bom  at  (^rcum  in  Hol- 
land, was  divinity  professor  and  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Douay,  where  he  died  in 
16I3»  awed  71.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  Ef)i.^t]efl,  2  vols,  fol..  Annotations  on 
difficult  {Nii^s;i(res  of  Scripture,  fol.,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Edmund  Campion. — TV.] 

(158)  [Ij/fivou  a  doctor  of  theology  at 
Paris,  horn  in  1603,  and  died  in  1678.  He 
was  a  St  rf  miotic  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallic  church,  a  strong  opposer  of  le- 
gends', nnd  a  learned  critic.  His  works  wore 
printed  at  Geneva  in  10  vols.  fol. — Tr.1 

( 1 59)  [  A  ubefpine,  bishop  of  Orieans,  died  < 
\OMi.  Hifed  52.  He  was  learned  in  eccle- 
siasticHl  antiquities  ;  and  commented  on  the 
lathcrA  and  councils. — Tr."] 

(160)  [Jh  Marca  was  bom  at  Gart  in 
Bearne,  1594,  first  studied  law,  married  and 
became  a  counsellor;  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  theology,  waa  bishop  of  Conse- 
rana,  archbishop  m  Toulouse,  and  lastly  of 
Paris,  where  be  died  in  1662.  This  great 
man  wrote  a  History  of  Beame,  and  de  Con- 
cordia Imperii  et  Sacerdotii. — Tr.} 

(l«n  [Richelieu,  born  1585,  died  1642, 
a  cardinal,  peer,  and  prime  minister ;  persn- 
cuted  the  French  Protestants ;  and  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Cadiolic  faith  against  the 
Protestants ;  a  tract  on  the  beat  method  of 
confuting  heretica ;  and  several  other  things. 
^Tr.} 

(162)  [HoUtein,  See  note  (62),  p.  301. 
He  was  a  critic  and  editor,  and  wrote  de 
Abassinomm  communions  sub  unica  specie ; 
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Lawrence  Alexander  Zaccagm,{n2)  John  Baptist  Coto^er,(  173)  John 
Pileeac^ni)  Joteph  7ifcon^(175)  and  others.(176)  This  list  might  be 
greatly  ealarged,  by  adding  the  names  of  such  laymen,  either  in  public  or 
private  lifei  as  did  service  to  sacred  and  secular  learning. 

^  33.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Romish  church,  both  as  to  articles 
of  faith  and  rules  of  practice,  was  not  purified  in  this  century  and  made 
conformable  to  the  only  standard,  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  was  here  and 
there  corrupted  and  deformed,  eiUier  by  the  negligence  of  the  popes  or  the 
zeal  of  the  Jesuits ;  is  the  complaint,  not  so  much  of  those'  who  are  oppo. 
sed  to  this  church,  or  those  called  heretics^  as  of  all  those  members  of  it 
who  favour  solid  and  correct  knowledge  of  religion  and  genuine  piety. 
As  to  doctrines  of  faith,  it  is  said  that  the  Jesuits  with  the  connivance,  nay 
frequently  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romish  prelates,  entirely  subverted 
such  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  as  the  council  of  Trent  had  left 
untouched :  for  they  lowered  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, extolled  immoderately  the  power  of  man  to  do  good,  extenuated  the 
efficacy  and  necessity  of  divine  grace,  detracted  from  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  merits,  almost  equalled  the  Roman  pontiff  to  our  Saviour,  and  con- 
\^rted  him  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  in  fine,  brought  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity  itself  into  immense  danger,  by  their  fallacious  and  sophistical  rea- 
sonings. It  is  difficult  to  gainsay  the  abundant  testimony,  by  which  the 
gravest  men  particularly  among  the  Jansenists,  support  these  accusations. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  inventors  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcated ;  but  in  reality,  taught  and  explained  that  old  form  of  the 
Romish  religion,  which  was  every  where  taught  before  LtUher^s  time,  and 
by  which  the  authority,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  church 
had  grown  during  many  centuries  to  their  immense  height.  The  Jesuits 
would  teach  otherwise,  if  the  pontifis  wished  them  to  use  all  their  efforts 
to  render  the  church  more  holy  and  more  like  Christ ;  but  they  pannot 
teach  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  are  instructed  to  make  it  their  first  care, 
that  the  pontiffs  may  hold  what  they  have  got,  and  recover  what  they  have 
lost,  and  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  church  may  continually  be- 
come more  rich  and  noore  powerful.     If  the  Jesuits  committed  any  error 

rakes ;  the  cracifijc ion  of  St,  PNtncUf  6lc. —  lished  Collectanea  monnmentor.  vet.  eccle- 

TV.]  8i«  Gr.  et  Lat,  1698.— TV.] 

(170)  [DttPtn^adoctoroftheSorbonne,  (173)  [CoUlicrf  born  at  Niamea  1637, 
born  at  Paris  1667,  died  there  1719.  aged  died  at  Pant  1686,  aged  69.  He  was  pfo- 
63.  He  wrote  BibUoiheque  nniverselle  feasor  of  Greek  at  Pans,  and  published  the 
dea  Antenrs  Elcclesiast.,  in  19  vols.  4to«  Patres  Apostolici,  1672,  2  vols.  fol.  ;  and 
down  to  A. D.  1600. ;  Prolegomena  to  the  Mon.  Eccles.  Gr»ca>,  3  vols.  fol. — Tt.'\ 
Bible ;  Notes  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pen-  (174)  [Filesac,  doctor  of  tho  Sorbontie, 
tatench;  de  antiqoa  Ecclesie  Dtsciplina;  a  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris, 
Method  of  studying  Divinity;  andeoited  the  died  in  1638.  Hia  works  were  printed  in 
works  of  Opte/iM  Milevit.  and  of  Gertm. —  1621,  3  vols.  4io.  The  best  is,  Notes  on 
TV.]  Vinuntiut  Lirinensis. — Tr.] 

(171)  lAUatius  or  AlUzzi^  bom  at  Scio  (175)  [ViscotUi,  or  Vufcomts,  professoi 
in  the  JCgean  Sea,  educated  at  Rome,  teach-  of  Eccles.  antiquities  at  Milan.  He  wroto 
er  in  the  Ure^  college  there,  librarian  of  the  de  Antiqois  Baptistni  Hittbus ;  and  de  Riti- 
Vatican,  died  at  Rome  1669,  aged  83.     Be-  bus  Confirmationis  et  Miraa^.— Tr.] 

sidea  editing  variooa  Greek  worka,  he  wrote        (176)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of 

de  P^rpetoa  Ck>nsensu  Ecclesin  Gr.  et  Lat. ;  the  merits  of  these  writers,  may  consult,  be- 

and  some  other  works. — Tr.]  sides  the  common  authors  of  literary  histoiy, 

(172)  IZatcagni,  keq>er  of  the  Vatican  Du  Pin's  volumea  concerning  the  eccleaias- 
Kbrary,  died  at  Rome  in    1712.    He  pub-  tica)  writers,  vol.  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix. 
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in  this  matter,  it  consisted  wholly  in  this,  that  they  explained  more  <dearij 
and  lucidly,  what  the  fathers  at  Trent  either  left  imperfectly  e^qdained  or 
wholly  passed  over,  lest  they  should  shock  the  minds  of  ^e  persons  of 
better  sentiments  who  attended  that  celebrated  convention.  Hence  also 
the  pontiffs,  though  pressed  by  the  strongest  arguments  and  exhortations, 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  pass  any  severe  censures  upon  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  on  the  other  hand  have  resisted,  sometimes 
secretly,  and  sometimes  openly,  such  as  opposed  their  doctrines  with  more 
than  ordinary  spirit  and  energy ;  for  they  looked  upon  such,  as  being  in- 
cRscreet  persons,  who  either  did  not  or  would  not  know  what  the  interests 
of  the  church  required. 

§  34.  That  morality  was  not  so  much  corrupted  and  vitiated  in  nearly 
all  its  parts,  as  subverted  altogether  by  the  Jesuits,  is  the  public  complaint 
of  innumerable  writers  of  eveir  class,  and  of  very  respectaUe  fratemitieSy 
in  the  Romish  church.  Nor  does  their  complaint  seem  groundless,  since 
they  adduce  from  the  books  of  the  Jesuits  professedly  treating  of  the  right 
mode  X)f  living,  and  especially  from  the  writings  of  those  cidled  CasuisUy 
many  principles  which  are  opposed  to  all  virtue  and  honesty.  In  particu. 
lar  they  show,  that  these  men  teach  the  following  doctrines :  That  a  bad 
man  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  love  of  (rod,  provided  he  feels  some 
fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  from  dread  of  punishment  avoids  grosser 
crimes,  is  a  fit  candidate  for  eternal  salvation  :  That  men  may  sin  wiUi 
safety,  provided  they  have  a  probable  reason  for  the  sin ;  i.  e.^  some  argu- 
ment or  authority  in  favour  of  it :  That  actions  in  themselves  wrong  and 
contrary  to  the  divine  law,  are  allowable,  provided  a  person  can  control  his 
own  mind,  and  in  his  thoughts  connect  a  good  end  with  the  criminal  deed ; 
or  as  they  express  it,  knows  how  to  direct  his  inteniion  right:  That  philo^ 
sophical  sinSf  that  is,  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
to  right  reason,  in  a  person  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God  or  dubiow 
as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  li^t  offences,  and  do  not  deserve  the  punish- 
ments of  hell :  That  the  deeds  a  man  commits,  when  wholly  blinded  by  his 
lusts  and  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  destitute  of  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, though  they  be  of  the  vilest  and  most  execrable  character,  can  by  no 
means  be  charged  to  his  account  in  the  judgment  of  God ;  because  such  a 
man  is  Hke  a  madman :  That  it  is  right  for  a  man,  when  taking  an  oath 
or  forming  a  contract,  in  order  to  deceive  the  judge  and  subvert  the  valid- 
ity  of  the  covenant  or  oath,  tacitly  to  add  something  to  the  words  of  the 
compact  or  the  oath :  and  other  sentiments  6f  the  like  nature.(177)    These 

(177)  One  might  make  up  a  whole  libniy  Samuel  RacheU,     [An  English  trmnslation 

of  books,  eroosing  and  censuring  the  corrupt  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  was  pahlitfaed  in 

moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits.    The  best  1828,  by  J.  Leamtt^  New-Yoxk,  and  Crocker 

work  on  tho  subject,  is  the  very  elegant  and  and  Brewtter^  Boston,  819  pages,  12mo. — 

ingenious  production  of  Blaise  Pascal^  enti-  TV.]    Against  this  terrible  adversary,  ihe 

tlM :  Les  Provinciales,  ou  Lettres  Writes  Jesuits  sent  forth  their  best  geniuses,  and 

par  Louis  de  Montalte  &  un  Provincial  des  amon^  others  the  very  eloquent  and  acute 

•es  amis,  et  aux  Jesuites,  sur  la  Morale  et  Gahnel  Daniel^  the  celebrated  anthor  of  the 

la  PoHti(|ue  de  ces  peres,  2  tomes  8vo.  History  of  France ;  they  also  caused  Pa*- 

Peter  Ntr-ole,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  caPt  book  to  be  publicly  burned  at  Paris. 

William  Wendrock^  added  to  it  learned  and  See  DaniePs  Opuscula,  vol  i..  p  363.  who 

judicious  notes,  in  which  he  copiously  dem-  himself  admits,  that  most  of  the  answers  to 

onstrates  the  truth  of  what  Pascal  had  stated  the  book  by  the  Jesuito,  were  unsatis^ctory. 

either  summarily  or  without  giving  autbori-  But  whether  Pascal  prevailed  by  the  forre 

lies.     It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  by  and  solidity  of  his  arguments,  or  by  th^ 
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and  other  doctrines,  not  only  the  Dommicans  and  Jansenists  but  also  the 
divines  of  Paris,  Poictiers,  Louvain,  and  others  in  great  numbers,  so  point- 
edly condemned  in  public,  that  Alexander  VII.  thought  proper  to  condemn 
some  part  of  them,  in  his  decree  of  the  21st  of  August,  1659 ;  and  Alex^ 
ander  VIII.,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1690,  condemned  particularly  the  phil- 
osophical  sin  of  the  Jesuits.  (178)  But  these  numerous  and  respectable 
decisions  and  decrees  against  the  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  if  we  may 
believe  the  common  voice  of  learned  and  pious  men,  were  more  efficacious 
in  restraining  the  horrid  licentiousness  of  the  writers  of  this  society,  than 
in  purging  their  schools  of  these  abominable  principles.  And  the  reason 
assigned,  why  so  many  kings  and  princes  and  persons  of  every  rank  and 
sex,  committed  the  care  of  their  souls  to  the  Jesuits  especially,  is,  that 
such  confessors  by  their  precepts,  extenuated  the  guilt  of  sin,  flattered  the 
criminal  passions  of  men,  and  opened  an  easy  and  convenient  way  to  heav. 
en.(L79) 


sweetness  and  elegance  of  liis  style  and  sa- 
tire, it  is  certain  that  all  these  answers  de- 
picted Yery  little  from  the  reputation  of  his 
IJetters ;  and  edition  after  edition  of  them 
continued  to  be  published.  Less  attractive 
in  form  but  more  solid,  from  the  multitude 
of  testimonies  and  citations  from  the  ap- 
proved Jesuitical  writers,  was,  La  Moraie 
des  Jesuites  eztraite  Addlement  de  .leure 
livres  imprimez  avec  la  permission  et  Tap- 
probation  des  Superieurs  de  leur  Compagnie, 
par  un  Docteur  de  Sorbonne ;  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
Mons,  1702.  This  book  also  (which  was 
written  by  Perault,  brother  of  that  Charlet 
PeroMlt  who  began  the  famous  dispute, 
whether  the  modems  were  inferior  or  supe- 
rior to  the  ancients),  was  burned  at  Paris  in 
1670,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits. 
CEuvres  du  P.  Daniel^  tome  i.,  p.  356,  &c. 
And  there  was  ^ood  reason;  for  whoever 
shall  read  this  single  book,  will  there  see  all 
the  faults  that  were  charged  upon  the  Jesu- 
itical writers  on  morals.  That  the  Jesuits 
actually  put  their  moral  principles  in  practice, 
especially  in  foreign  and  remote  countries^ 
Anthony  Amauld  with  his  Jansenist  associ- 
ates, undertook  to  prove  in  an  elaborate  work 
entitled :  La  MoraU*  Pratique  des  Jesuites ; 
which  gradually  appeared,  durinff  the  last 
century,  in  eight  volumes ;  and,  when  copies 
of  it  became  scarce,  it  was  republished,  Am- 
sterdam, 1742,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous 
additional  proofs  of  the  charges  against  the 
JesuiU.  Respecting  philosophical  sin  in 
particular,  and  the  commotions  that  arose 
from  it,  see  James  Hyacinth  Serry^  (or  rath- 
er Augustus  U  ^nc)j  in  his  Addenda  ad 
Historiam  Conffregationum  de  auxiliis,  p. 
82,  dec,  and  in  nis  Auctarium  to  these  Ad- 
denda, p.  289,  6lc. 

(178)  The  history  of  the  commotions  in 
France  and  in  other  places,  arising  from  these 
<i|NnioD8  of  the  Jesuits  respecting  morality. 


was  neatly  drawn  up,  by  the  writer  of  the 
Cat^chisme  Historique  et  Dogmatique  ear 
les  contestations  qui  divisent  maintenant 
TEffUse ;  1730, 8vo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  <Slc.  The 
Bulls  here  mentioned,  are  sought  for  in  vain 
in  the  BuUarium  Pontificum.  But  the  care 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  to  preserve 
every  thinff  disreputable  to  Jesuits,  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  lost. 

(179)  >^niat  is  here  said  of  the  very  gross 
errors  of  the  Jesuits,  should  not  be  under- 
stood to  imply,  that  all  the  members  of  this 
society  cherish  these  opinions ;  or  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  order  echo  with  them. 
For  this  fraternity  embraces  very  many  per- 
sons, who  are  both  learned  and  ingenuous, 
and  by  no  means  bad  men.  Nor  would  H 
be  difficult  to  fill  several  volumes  with  cita- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Jesuits,  in  whitfh 
a  much  purer  virtue  and  piety  are  taught, 
than  that  black  and  deformed  system  which 
Pascal  and  the  Others  present  to  us  from  the 
Casuists^  SummistSf  and  Moralists  of  this 
order.  Those  who  accuse  the  Jesuits  as  a 
body,  if  candid,  can  mean  only  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  society  both  permit  such  impious 
sentiments  to  be  publicly  set  forth  by  indi- 
viduals, and  give  their  approbation  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  books  in  which  such  senti- 
ments are  taught ;  that  the  system  of  religion, 
which  is  taught  here  and  there  in  their 
schools,  is  so  lax  and  disjointed,  that  it  easily 
leads  men  to  such  pernicious  conclusions; 
and  finally,  that  the  small  select  number, 
who  are  initiated  in  the  greater  mysteries  of 
the  order,  and  who  are  employed  m  public 
stations  and  in  guiding  the  minds  of  the  great, 
commonly  make  use  of  such  principles  to 
advance  the  interests  and  augment  the  wealth 
of  the  society.  I  would  also  acknowledge, 
since  ingenuousness  is  the  prime  virtue  of  a 
historian,  that  in  exaggerating  the  turpitude 
of  some  Jesuitical  opinions,  some  of  their 
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6  85.  The  holy  scriptures  were  so  fiir  from  receiving  more  reverence 
and  authority  from  the  pontiffs,  that  on  the  contrary  in  most  countries  the 
friends  of  the  papal  cause  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  as  appears  from  the 
best  evidence,  took  great  pains  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  from  being  interpreted  differently  from  what  the  convenience  of  the 
church  required.  Among  the  French  ai>d  the  Belgians,  there  were  some 
who  might  not  improperly  be  denominated  learned  and  intelligent  exposi. 
tors ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  pretended  to  expound  the  sacred  wri- 
thigs,  rather  obscured  and  darkened  the  divine  oracles  by  their  comments 
than  elucidated  them.  And  in  this  class  must  be  placed,  even  the  Jansen- 
ists ;  who,  though  they  treated  the  Bible  with  more  respect  than  the  other 
fcatholics,  yet  strangely  adulterated  the  word  of  God,  by  the  frigid  allego- 
ries and  recondite  pxpositions  of  the  ancient  doctors.  (180)  Yet  we  ought 
to  except  Paschasius  Quesnel,  a  father  of  the  Oratory,  who  published  the 
New  Testament^  illustrated  with  pious  meditations  and  observations,  which 
has  in  our  day  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so  many  disputes,  commotions, 
and  divisions.fl81) 

§  36.  Nearly  all  the  schools  retained  the  old  method  of  teaching  theol- 
ogy ;  which  was  dry,  thorny,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  men  of  liberal 
minds.  Not  even  the  decrees  of  the  pontifl^,  could  bring  dogmatic  or  hdf- 
Heal  theology  to  be  in  equal  estimation  with  sekolastic.  For  most  of  the 
chairs  were  occupied  by  the  Schoiastic  doctors,  and  they  perplexed  and  de- 
pressed the  hibUcal  divines,  who  were  in  genera)  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  wrangling.  The  MysHea  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  schools^ 
and,  unless  they  were  very  cautious  and  submissive  to  the  church,  could 
scarcely  escape  the  brand  of  heresy.  Yet  many  of  tho  French,  and 
among  them,  the  followers  of  Jansenius  especially,  explained  the  principal 


adf  enaries  hare  been  over  eloquent  and  ve- 
hement ;  as  might  easily  be  shown  if  there 
were  opportunity,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
of  vroiabUity^  menial  reservation  in  oaths, 
and  some  others.  For  in  this  as  in  most 
other  disputes  and  controversies,  respecting 
either  sacred  or  secular  subjects,  the  accused 
were  charged  with  the  consequences,  which 
their  accusers  deduced  from  their  declara- 
tions, their  words  were  made  to  express  more 
than  they  intended,  and  the  limitations  they 
contemplated  to  their  opinions,  were  over- 
k>oked. 

(180)  Very  well  known,  even  among  ts, 
is  the  BibU  of  Isaac  le  Maitre,  commonly 
called  Saey ;  which  comprehends  nearly  ev- 
ery thing,  with  which  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  ancient  doctors  disfigured  the 
simplest  narrations  and  the  clearest  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  volume.  [It  is  also 
called  the  Translation  of  Mens,  because  it 
was  first  printed  there,  in  1665.  It  was 
commenceu  by  Sacy,  a  very  zealous  Jansen- 
ist  who  died  in  1664,  and  completed  by 
Thomas  du  Fossi.  It  is  founded  on  the 
Vulgate ;  yet  here  and  there  deviates  from 
it.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefix,  soon 
after  it   appeared,    in   1667,   published  a 


severe  circular,  forbidding  it  to  be  read. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Ge,  Auhussan, 
bishop  of  Embrun :  the  Jesuits  also  did  not 
remain  idle :  and  at  last,  in  1668,  Clemeni 
IX.  condemned  it,  as  a  perverse  and  dan- 
gerous translation,  that  aeviated  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to 
the  simple.  This  censure,  it  by  no  means 
merited:  and  even  Mosheim^s  censure  is 
applicable  onlv  to  the  notes,  which  are  taken 
chiefly  from  the  fathers,  and  are  veir  mysti- 
cal—ScA/.] 

(181)  The  first  part,  containing  notes  ock 
the  four  Gospels,  was  published  in  1671 : 
and  being  received  with  great  applause,  it 
was  republished,  enlarged  and  amended,  to- 
gether with  notes  on  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  See  Catechisme  Histor- 
ique  sur  les  Contestationes  de  PEcliee,  tome 
ii.,  p.  150.  Christ.  Eberh.  Weisnumn's 
Historia  Eccles.,  secul.  xvii.,  p.  588,  dtc.» 
and  numerous  others.  {Quesnel,  in  his 
translation,  followed  that  of  Sacy;  thoi^ 
to  avoid  all  ofience,  he  kept  closer  to  £e 
Vulgate.  Most  of  the  notes  relate  entirely 
to  practical  religion .  The  contesta  product 
bv  the  work,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century. — &&/.] 
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doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  neat  and  lucid  style.  In  like  manner,  nearly 
all  that  was  written  judiciously  and  elegantly  respecting  piety  and  moral- 
ity,  came  from  the  pens  either  of  the  Messieurs  de  Part-Royal  as  the  Jan- 
senists  were  usually  called,  or  from  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 
Of  the  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  theological  controversies,  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  Germans,  the  Belgians,  and  the  French,  hav- 
ing learned  to  their  disadvantage  that  the  angry,  loose,  and  captious  mode 
of  disputing,  which  their  fathers  pursued,  ramer  confirmed  than  weakened 
the  faith  and  resolution  of  dissentients ;  and  that  the  arguments  on  which 
their  doctors  formerly  placed  much  reliance,  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
force ;  thought  it  necessary  for  them  to  look  out  for  new  methods  of  war- 
fare, and  those  apparently  more  wise. 

§  37.  The  minor  controversies  of  the  schools  and  of  the  religious  orders, 
which  divided  the  Romish  church,  we  shall  pass  over :  for  the  pontiffs  for 
the  most  part  disregard  them ;  or  if  at  amy  time  they  become  too  violent, 
a  nod  or  a  mandate  from  the  pope  eajsily  suppresses  them :  neither  are  these 
skirmishes,  which  perpetually  exist,  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  the  church.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recite  briefly  those 
controversies,  which  affected  seriously  the  whole  church.  Among  these, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  contests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jes- 
uits, respecting  the  nature  of  divine  grace  and  its  necessity  to  salvation ; 
the  cognizance  of  which,  Clement  VIIL,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, Imd  committed  to  some  selected  theologians.(I82)  These,  afler  some 
years  of  consultation  and  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  parties,  signi- 
fied  to  the  pontiff  not  obscurely,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans  re- 
specting  grace,  predestination,  man's  ability  to  do  good,  and  the  inherent 
corruption  of  our  natures,  were  more  consonant  with  the  holy  scriptures 
and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  than  the  opinions  of  Molina^  whom  the  Jes- 
uits supported :  that  the  former  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  Angus* 
tmCf  and  the  latter  approximated  to  those  of  PelagiuSy  which  had  been  con- 
demned. Therefore  in  the  year  1601,  Clement  seemed  ready  to  pronounce 
sentence  agsunst  the  Jesuits,  and  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans.  But  the 
Jesuits  perceiving  their  cause  to  be  in  such  imminent  peril,  so  b^ieged  the 
aged  pontiff,  sometimes  with  threats,  sometimes  with  complaints,  and  now 
with  arguments,  that  in  the  year  1602  he  resolved  to  give  the  whole  of 
this  knotty  controversy  a  rehearing,  and  to  assume  to  himself  the  office 
of  presiding  judge.  The  pontiff  therefore  presided  over  this  trial  during 
three  years,  or  from  the  20th  of  March,  1602,  till  the  22d  of  January, 
1605,  having  for  assessors  fifteen  cardinals,  nine  theologians,  and  five 
bishops ;  ana  he  held  seventy-eight  sessions,  or  Congregations  as  they  are 
denominated  at  Rome ;( 183)  in  which  he  patiently  listened  to  the  argu. 
ments  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  caused  their  arguments  to 
be  carefully  weighed  and  examined.  To  what  results  he  came,  is  uncer- 
tain :  for  he  wafe  cut  off  by  death,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1605,  when  just 
ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  If  we  may  believe  the  Dominicans,  he  was 
prepared  to  condemn  Molina^  in  a  public  decree ;  but  if  we  believe  the  Jes- 
uits,  he  would  have  acquitted  him  of  all  error.  Which  of  them  is  to  be 
believed,  no  one  can  determine,  without  inspecting  the  records  of  the  trial, 
which  are  kept  most  carefully  concealed  at  Rome. 

(182)  [See  the  preceding  centuiy,  sect.        (183)  [Congregationes   de  auxilm,  aa. 
lit,  ch.  I,  4  40,  41,  p.  110,  Ac.— TV.]  gnUia ;  in  the  RomiBh  etyle  — Tr.] 
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§  d8,  Paul  V.  the  successor  of  Clement,  ordered  the  judges  in  the  moodk 
of  September,  1605,  to  resume  their  inquiries  and  deliberations  which  had 
been  suspended.  They  obeyed  his  mandate,  and  had  frequent  discussioot 
until  the  month  of  March  in  the  next  year  ;  debating  not  so  much  on  the 
merits  of  the  question,  which  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  as  on  the 
mode  of  terminating  the  contest.  For  it  was  debated,  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  the  church  to  have  this  dispute  decided  by  a  public 
decree  of  the  pontiff;  and  if  it  were,  then  what  should  be  the  form  and 
phraseology  of  the  decree.  The  issue  of  this  protracted  business  was, 
that  the  whole  contest  came  to  nothing,  as  is  frequent  at  Rome ;  that  is,  it 
was  decided  neither  way,  but  each  party  was  left  free  to  retain  its  own  sen- 
timents. The  Dominic€Lns  maintain,  that  Paul  V.  and  the  theologians  to 
whom  he  committed  the  investigation,  equally  with  Clement  before  him, 
perceived  the  holiness  and  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  they  tell  us,  that  a 
severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  was  actually  drawn  up, 
and  sealed  by  his  order ;  but  that  the  unhappy  war  with  the  Venetians, 
which  broke  out  at  that  time,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count, prevented  the  publication  of  the  decree.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jes. 
uits  contend,  that  ail  this  is  false ;  and  that  the  pontiff  with  the  wisest  of 
the  theologians,  af^er  examining  the  whole  cause,  judged  the  sentiments  of 
MoUna  to  contain  nothing  which  much  needed  correction.  It  is  ^  more 
probable  that  Paul  was  deterred  from  passing  sentence,  by  fear  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  of  whom  the  former  patronised  the  cause  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Dominicans.  And  if  he  had  pub- 
lished a  decision,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  not  unlike  those  usually 
promulged  at  Rome,  that  is,  ambiguous,  and  not  wholly  adverse  to  either 
of  the  contending  parties.(184) 


(184)  The  writers  already  quoted  on  this  may  be  conveniently  reconciled,  by  i 

subject,  may  be  consulted  here.    Also  Jo.  of  that  divine  knowledge  which  is  called  sci- 

le  CUrc,  Memoires  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  erUia  mediae  [foreknowledge  of  the  free  ac- 

des  Contro verses  dans  TEglise  Romaine  sur  tions  of  men].     See  Cat^chisme  Historique 

la  pr^estination  et  sur  la  grace ;  in  the  Bib-  sur  les  dissensions  de  TEglise,  tome  i.,  p. 

liotheque  Universelle  et  Historique,  tome  207.     On   the  contrary   tne   Dominicans, 

ziv.,  p.  384,  (&c.    The  conduct  both  of  the  though  holding  substantially  the  same  senti- 

Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  after  this  con-  ments  as  before  this  controversy  arose,  yet 

troversy  was  put  to  rest,  affords  grounds  for  greatly  obscured  and  disfigured  their  senti- 

a  suspicion,  that  both  parties  were  privately  ments,  by  using  words  and  distinctions  bor- 

admonished  by  the  pontiff,  to  temper  and  rowed  from  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  so 

regulate  in  some  measure  their  respective  that  not  even  a  Jesuit  can  now  tax  then 

doctrines,  so  that  the  former  might  no  longer  with  having  the  mark  of  Calvinism.    They 

be  taxed  with  Pelagianism,  nor  the  latter  are  also  much  more  slow  to  oppose  the  Jeo- 

with  coinciding  with  the  Calvinists.     For  uits;  recollecting,  doubtless,  their  former 

Claudius  Aquaviva^  the  general  of  the  order  perils,  and  their  immense  labours  undertaken 

of  Jesuits,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  mvain.  This  change  of  conduct,  the  Jansen- 

the  whole  fraternity,  Dec.  14th,  1613,  very  ists  severely  charge  upon  them,  as  being  a 

cautiously  modifies  the  doctrine  of  Molina ;  manifest  uid  great  acfection  from  divme 

and  commands  his  brethren  to  teach  every  truth.    See  Blaite  Pascal's  Leitres  Provm- 

where,  that  God  gratuitously,  and  without  ciales,  tome  i.,  lettr.  ii.,  p.  27,  &c.    Tet 

any  regard  to  their  merits,  from  all  eternity,  their  ill-will  against  the  Jesuits,  is  by  no 

elected  those  to  salvation,  whom  he  wished  means  laid  aside  ;  nor  can  the  Dominicans 

should  be  partakers  of  it :  yet  they  must  so  (among  whom  many  are  greatly  dissatisfied 

teach  this,  as  by  no  means  to  give  up  what  with  the  cautious  pmdence  of  their  order) 

the  Jesuits  had  maintained  in  their  disputes  easily  keep  themselves  quiet,  whenever  a 

with  the  Dominicans,  respecting  the  nature  good  opportunity  occurs  for  exercising  their 

of  divine  grace :  and  these  two  mings,  which  resentments.     With  the  Dominicans  m  this 

seem  to  clash  with  each  other,  hs  thinks  cause  at  least,  the  Augustini^ps  are  in  har- 
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§  89*  The  wounds  which  seemed  thus  healed,  were  again  torn  open  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  Catholic  interest,  when  the  book  of  ComcUua 
Janseniusj  bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1640,  under  the  title  of  Augustmus.(\Sb)  In  this  book,  (the  au. 
thor  of  which  is  allowed  even  by  the  Jesuits  to  have  been  a  learned  and 
solid  man,  and  apparently  at  least  devout),  the  opinions  of  Augustine  re* 
specting  the  native  depravity  of  man,  and  the  nature  and  influence  of  that 
grace  by  which  alone  this  depravity  can  be  cured,  are  stated  and  explained ; 
and  for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine.  For  it  was  not 
the  object  of  Jansenius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  show  what  ought  tobe  be- 
lieved on  these  subjects,  but  merely  what  Augustine  believed.(186)  But  as 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine^  (which  differed  little  from  that  of  St  Thomas 
[Aquinas']  which  was  embraced  by  the  Dominicans),  was  accounted  almost 
sacred  and  divine  in  the  Romish  church,  on  account  of  the  high  character 
and  merits  of  its  author,  and  at  the  same  time  was  almost  diametrically  op- 
posite  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Jc^puits ;  this  work  of  Jansenius 
could  not  but  appear  to  them,  as  a  silent,  yet  most  effectual  confutation  of 
their  sentiments.  Hence  they  not  only  attacked  it  with  their  own  writings, 
but  they  instigated  the  pontiff  Urban  VIII.  to  condenm  it.  Nor  were  their 
efforts  unsuccessful.  First,  the  inquisitors  at  Rome  in  1641,  prohibited 
the  reading  of  it ;  and  then  in  1642,  Urban  himself  in  a  public  decree, 
pronounced  it  contaminated  with  several  errors  long  since  rejected  by  the 
church. 

§  40.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Romish  edicts,  were  opposed  by  the  doctors 
of  Louvain,  and  by  the  other  admirers  of  Augustine^  who  were  always 


mony :  (for  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  in 
respect  to  grace,  do  not  much  differ  from 
those  of  Augustine) :  and  the  most  learned 
man  they  live,  Henry  Noris,  (in  his  Vin- 
dict«  Aagnstinians,  cap.  iv.,  Opp.,  torn,  i., 
p.  1176),  laments  that  ne  is  not  at  liberty, 
m  eonseonence  of  the  pope's  decree,  to  let 
the  world  know  what  was  transacted  in  the 
Congregations  de  auxiliis,  against  Molina 
and  the  Jesuits,  and  in  favoar  of  Augustine. 
He  says:  Qnando,  recentiori  Romano  de- 
creto  id  vetitum  est,  cum  dispendio  caassae, 
qoam  defendo,  necessaham  defensionem 
omitto. 

(185)  For  an  accoont  of  this  famous  man, 
see  BiOfle^s  Dictionnaire,  tome  ii.,  p.  1529. 
Melchior  Leydecker,  de  vita  et  morte  Janse- 
nii  libri.  iii.,  constituting  the  first  part  of  his 
Historia  Jansenismi,  published  at  Utrecht 
1095, 8vo.  Dictionnaire  des  livres  Jansen- 
istes,  tome  i.,  p.  120,  dec.,  and  many  others. 
This  celebrated  work,  which  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  Romish  community  that  all 
the  power  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  vicar 
of  Jesos  Christ  were  unable  to  heal,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  is  histori- 
cal, and  narrates  the  origination  of  the  Pcla- 
ffian  contests  in  the  fifth  century :  the  second 
mvestigates  and  explains  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  concerning  the  state  and  powers 
of  human  nature,  before  the  fall,  as  fallen, 

Vol.  ni.— T  t 


and  as  renewed.  The  tliird  traces  out  his 
opinions  concerning  the  assistance  of  Christ 
hy  his  renewing  grace,  and  the  predestina- 
tion of  men  and  angels.  The  language  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  perspicuous,  but  not  so 
correct  as  it  should  be.  [Jansenius  was 
bom  at  a  village  near  Leerdam  in  Flanders, 
A.D.  1585,  educated  at  Louvain,  where  he 
became  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Pol- 
cheria,  doctor  of  theology  in  1617,  and  pro- 
fessor in  ordinary.  He  was  twice  sent  bv 
the  university  of  Louvain  to  the  Spanish 
court,  to  manage  their  affairs.  His  political 
work  against  France,  entitled  Mars  Gallicus, 
procured  him  favour  at  the  court  of  Spain ; 
and  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
1635.  He  died  in  1638,  of  a  contagion  U- 
ken  bv  visiting  his  flock  labouring  under  it. 
His  AugustinuSf  in  3  vols,  fol.,  cost  him 
20  years  labour.  He  also  wrote  against  tho 
Protestants.— TV.] 

(186)  Thus  Jansenius  in  his  Augustinus, 
torn,  ii.,  Introductonr  book,  cap.  xxix,  p.  65, 
says :  Non  ego  hie  de  nova  aliqua  sententis 
reperienda  disputo — sed  de  antiqua  Angus- 
tini. — (^sritur,  non  quid  de  nature  huma- 
nae  statibus  et  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  gratia  et 
predestinatione  sentiendum  sit;  sed  quid 
Augustinus  olim  ecclcsi®  nomine  et  applausa 
— tradiderit,  prsedicaverit,  scriptoque  rnulti* 
pliciter  consignaverit. 
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very  numerous  in  the  Low  Countries.  Hence  there  arose  a  formidaUey 
and  to  the  Belgic  provinces  a  very  troublesome  controversy.(187)  It  had 
scarcely  commenced,  when  it  spread  into  the  neighbouring  France  ;  where 
John  du  Verger  de  Haurarme^  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  or  Sigeran,  an  intimate 
friend  of  JanseniuSf  a  man  of  an  accomplished  and  elegant  mind,  and  no 
less  respected  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  than 
ibr  his  erudition,  had  already  inspired  great  numbers  wiUi  attachment  to 
Augustine  and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits. (188)  The  greatest  part  of  the  learn- 
ed in  this  most  flourishing  kingdom,  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Jesuits ;  because  their  doctrines  were  more  grateful  to  human  nature,  and 
better  accorded  with  the  nature  of  the  Romish  religion  and  the  interests 
of  that  church,  than  the  Augustinian  principles.  But  the  opposite  party 
embraced  besides  some  bishops  of  high  reputation  for  piety,  the  men  of 
the  best  and  most  cultiviated  minds  idmost  throughout  France ;  Anthony 
Amauld,  Peter  Nicole,  Blaise  Pascal,  Paschasius  Quesnel,  and  the  numer- 
ous  other  famous  and  excellent  men  who  are  denominated  the  authors  of 
Port-Royal ;  likewise  a  great  number  of  those  who  looked  on  the  vulgar 
piety  of  the  Romish  church,  which  is  confined  to  the  confession  of  sins, 
frequent  attendance  on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  some  external  works,  as  far 
short  of  what  Christ  requires  of  his  followers,  and  who  believed  that  tlie 
soul  of  a  Christian,  who  would  be  accounted  truly  pious,  ought  to  be  full 
of  genuine  faith  and  love  to  Grod.  Thus  as  the  one  party  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers  and  power,  and  the  other  that  of  talent  and  pious  fervour, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  controversy  is  still  kept  up  a  whole 
century  after  its  commencement.(189) 


(187)  [The  principal  adherents  to  Jaiue- 
m'tft  in  the  Netnerlands,  were,  James  Boon- 
en,  the  archbishop  of  Mechlen ;  Libertus  Fro* 
mond^  a  pupil,  friend,  and  successor  of  Jan- 
tenius  in  the  professorial  chair  at  Louvain ; 
and  Henry  Calen,  a  canon  of  Mechlen  and 
arch-priest  of  Brussels. — Schl.] 

(188)  He  is  esteemed  by  all  the  Jansen- 
ists,  as  highly  as  Jaruerdut  himself;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  aided  Jaruenius  in  compo- 
sing his  Augustinua.  Those  French  espe- 
ciaUy  who  are  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  Au- 
gustme,  reverence  him  as  a  father  and  an 
oracle,  and  extol  him  above  Jansenius  him- 
self. His  life  and  history  have  been  duly 
written,  by  Claude  Lancelot^  M^moires 
touchant  la  vie  der  Mr.  S.  Cyran  ;  published 
at  Cologne  (or  rather  at  Utrecht),  1738,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Add  the  Recueil  de  plusiers 
pieces  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  de  Port-Roy- 
al, p.  1-160,  Utrecht,  1740,  8vo.  Amaud' 
d^AndiUyt  M^moires  au  sujet  de  I'Abb^  de 
S.  Cyran ;  printed  in  the  Vies  des  Religien- 
ees  de  Port-Royal,  tome  i. ,  p.  1 5-44.  &yU, 
Dictionnaire,  tomeii.,  [p.  531,  art.  Garasse^ 
note  D. — TV.]  Dictionnaire  des  livres 
Jansenistes,  tome  i.,  p.  133,  &c.  See  also 
respecting  his  early  studies,  Gabriel  Liron, 
Singularit^s  Histor.  et  Litter.,  tome  iv.,  p. 
507,  &c.  [Jo.  Verger  de  Haurarme  was 
bom  at  Bayonne  in  1581,  became  abbot  of 


St  C^ran  in  1630,  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  Richelieu  in  1638,  released  in  1648,  and 
died  the  same  year,  aged  62.  He  held 
much  the  same  sentiments  with  JanseniM*^ 
and  spread  them  extensively  by  conversation. 
His  works  are :  Somme  des  Fautes,  ^.,  do 
Garatse^  (a  Jesuit  writer),  3  vols.  4to ; 
Spiritual  Letters,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Apology  for 
Roche- Hosay,  <&c. ;  and  Question  Royale. 
-Tr.] 

(189)  The  history  of  this  controversy  is 
to  be  found  entire  or  in  part,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  books.  The  following  may  supersede 
all  the  rest:  Gabriel  Gerberon,  Histoire 
generale  du  Jansenisme,  Amsterd.,  1700,  3 
vols.  8vo,  and  Lyons,  1708,  5  vols.  12mo ; 
the  Abb^  du  Mas,  (a  senator  of  Paris,  who 
died  1722\  Histoire  des  cinq  propositions 
de  Jansenius,  Liege,  1694,  8to.  Du  Mas 
favours  the  Jesuits;  Gerberon  favours  the 
Jansenists.  Michael  Leydecker^  Historia 
Jansenismi  Libri  vi.,  Utrecht,  1695,  8vo. 
VoUaire^  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  tome  ii.,  p. 
264,  &c.  Many  books  on  this  subject  by 
both  parties,  are  mentioned  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Janseniste  ou  Catalogue  Alphabetique 
des  principaux  livres  Jansenistes ;  published 
in  1735,  8vo,  and  said  to  be  the  work  oi 
Dominic  CohniOj  a  learned  Jesuit.  Scf 
Recueil  des  prices  pour  servir  k  THistoire  ilc 
Port-Royal,  p.  325,  &c.     But  as  already  n^ 
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§  41.  The  attentive  reader  of  this  protracted  contest,  wilt  be  amused  to 
aee  the  artifices  and  stratagems,  with  which  the  one  party  conducted  their 
attack  and  the  other  their  defence.  The  Jesuits  came  forth,  armed  with 
decrees  of  the  pontiff,  mandates  of  the  king,  the  m^st  odious  comparisons, 
the  support  of  great  men,  the  good- will  of  most  of  the  bishops,  and  l^tly 
force  and  bayonets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jansenists  enervated  those 
decrees  and  mandates,  by  the  most  subtle  distinctions  and  interpretations, 
nay,  by  the  same  sophistry  which  they  condemned  in  the  Jesuits  ;  odious 
comparisons  they  destroyed,  by  other  comparisons  equally  odious^  to  the 
menaces  of  great  men  and  bishops,  they  opposed  the  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  physical  force  they  vanquished  by  divine  power,  that  is,  by  the 
miracles  of  which  they  boasted.  Perceiving  that  their  adversaries  were 
not  to  be  overcome  by  the  soundest  arguments  and  proofe,  they  endeavour- 
ed to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  the  people  at  large,  by 
their  meritorious  and  splendid  deeds  and  by  their  great  industry.  Hence 
they  attacked  those  enemies  of  the  church  Uie  Protestants,  and  endeavour, 
ed  to  circumvent  them  with  spells  and  sophisms  that  were  entirely  new ; 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  of  all  classes,  and  imbued 
them  with  the  elements  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  they  composed 
very  neat  and  elegant  treatises  on  grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  other 
branches  of  learning ;  they  laid  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
under  oUigations  to  them,  by  devotional  and  practical  treatises  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  they  adopted  a  pure,  natural,  and  agreeable 
style,  and  translated  and  explained  in  ihe  vely  best  manner,  not  a  few  gf 
the  ancient  writers :  and  lastly,  they  sought  to  persuade,  and  actually  did 
persuade  very  many,  to  believe  that  God  himself  espoused  their  cause,  and 
that  he  had  by  many  prodigies  and  miracles,  placed  the  truth  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  doctrine  beyond  aU  cbntrover8y.(190)    As  all  these  things  have 

marked,  this  book  much  enlar^,  appeared  hashed.    In  our  age  therefore,  when  hard 

under  the  title  of;  Dictionnaire  des  livrea  pressed,  they  have  resisted  the  fury  of  their 

Jansenistes,  Antw.,  1752,  4  vols.  8to.  enemies  by  new  and  more  numerous  prodi- 

(190)  That  the  Jansenists  or  Au^stin-  gies.     If  we  may  believe  them,  the  first  oc- 

ians  have  k>Dg  resorted  to  miracles  m  sup-  curred  on  the  81st  of  May,  1725,  in  the  per- 

port  of  their  cause,  is  Tery  well  known.  *  And  son  of  a  certain  woman  named  De  la  Fosse ; 

they  themselves  confess,  that  they  have  been  who  was  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux, 

saved  from  ruin  when  nearly  in  despair,  by  when  she  had  supplicated  relief  from  a  host 

means  of  miracles.    See  Memoires  de  Port-  carried  by  a  priest  of  the  Jansenian  sect. 

Royal,  tom.  i.,  p.  256 ;  tom.  ii.,  p.  107.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1727,  the  tomb  of 

The  hni  of  these  miracles  were,  those  said  Gerhard  Rousse^  a  canon  of  Avignon,  was 

to  have  been  performed  in  the  convent  of  ennobled  by  very  splendid  miracles.     Lastly, 

Port-Royal,  from  the  year  1656  onward,  in  in  the  year  1731,  the  bones  of  Francis  de 

the  cure  of  several  afflicted   persons,  by  Paris,  [commonly  called,  Abb6  de  Pam], 

means  of  a  thorn  from  that  crown  which  the  which  were  interred  at  St.  Medard,  were 

Roman  soldiers  placed  on  the  head  of  our  famed  for  numberless  miracles :  and  everv 

roost  holy  Saviour.    See  Recueil  de  plusiers  one  knows  what  warm  disputes  have  occur- 

pi^es  pour  servir  &  1'Histoire  de  Port-Roy-  red,  and  still  continue,  respecting  them.     It 

al,  p.  228,  448.     Fontaine,  Memoires  pour  is  also  said,  that  Paschasius  Quesnel,  Le^ 

servir  k  THistoire  de  Port-Royal,  tom.  ii.,  p.  viVr,  Desangins,  and  Toumus,  those  great 

131,  &c.    Other  miracles  followed,  in  the  ornaments  of  the  sect,  have  often  afforded 

year  1661  ;  Vies  des  Religieuses  de  Port-  relief  to  the  sick  who  relied  on  their  merits 

Royal,  tom.  i.,  p.  192:  and  in  the  year  1664;  and  intercession.     See  Jesus  Christ  sous 

Memoires  de  rort-Royal,  tom.  iii.,  p.  252.  Tanatheme  et  sous  Texcommunication';  a 

The  fame  of  these  miracles  was  great,  and  celebrated  Jansenist  book,  written  against 

very  useful  to  the  Augustinians  in  the  sev-  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  art.  xvii.,  p.  61 ;  art 

•nteenth  century ;  but  at  present,  it  is  quite  xviii.,  p.  66,  ed.  Utrecht    A  great  part  of 
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great  influence  with  mankind,  they  often  rendered  the  victory  of  tlie  Jes* 
uits  quite  dubious ;  and  perhaps  the  Jansenists  would  have  triumphed,  if 
the  cause  of  the  Jesuitis  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  church,  the  safety 
of  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  those  opinions  which  the  Jesuits 
hold. 

§  42.  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  Urban  YIIL,  and 
afterwards  Innocent  X.,  were  solicitous  to  suppress  these  dangerous  com- 
motions  in  their  commencement ;  just  as  the  former  pontifis  wisely  sup- 
pressed the  contests  between  Baius  and  the  Dominicans.  But  they  were 
unable  to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  excitable  and  fervid  tempers 
of  the  French.  The  adversaries  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines,  extracted^ 
from  the  works  of  Jansenius  five  propositions,  which  were  thought  to  be 
the  worst ;  and  instigated  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  they  urged  Innocent 
incessantly  to  condemn  them.  A  large  part  of  the  French  clergy,  by  their 
envoys  despatched  to  Rome,  resisted  such  a  measure  with  great  zeal ;  and 
wisely  suggested,  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  the  dif* 
ferent  constructions  that  might  be  put  upon  those  propositions ;  since  they 
were  ambiguous,  and  would  admit  of  a  true,  as  well  as  a  false  interpreta- 
tion.  But  Innocent  X.  overcome  by  the  incessant  and  importunate  clam- 
ours  of  the  Jesuits,  without  maturely  considering  the  case,  hastily  condemn, 
ed  those  propositions  in  a  public  edict,  dated  May  31st,  1653.  The  sub- 
stance  of  the  five  propositions  was.  First :  That  there  are  some  commands 
of  God,  which  righteous  and  good  men  are  absolutely  imable  to  obey, 
though  disposed  to  do  it ;  and  that  Grod  does  not  give  them  so  much  graoe, 
that  they  are  able  to  observe  them. — Secondly :  That  no  person,  in  this 
corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  divine  grace  operating  upop  the  mind. 
— Thirdly :  That  in  order  to  a  man's  being  praise  or  blame  worthy  before 
God,  he  need  not  be  exempt  from  necessity^  but  only  from  coercion.'^ 
Fourthly :  That  the  Semipelagians  erred  greatly,  by  supposing  that  the 
human  will  has  the  power  of  both  admitting,  and  of  rejecting,  the  opera* 
tions  of  internal  preventing  grace. — FWi^:  That  whoever  affirms  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  sufl^rings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  aU 
mankind,  is  a  Semipelagian. — The  four  first  of  these^  propositions,  Lmo* 
cent  pronounced  to  be  directly  heretical ;  but  the  fifth,  he  declared  to  be 
only  rash,  irreligious,  and  injurious  to  God.(191) 

the  JansenisU  contend  for  the  lealitj  of  ta^e  of  the  misapprehensions  of  the  nralti- 
these  miracles,  with  good  faith :  for  this  sect  tnde,  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth, 
abounds  with  persons,  who  are  by  no  means  (191)  This  Bull  i«  extant  in  the  Bulla 
corrupt,  hut  whose  pietj  is  unenlightened,  rium  Romanum,  tome  v.,  p.  486.  It  is  also 
and  to  whom  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  published,  together  with  many  public  Acts 
cause  appear  so  manifest,  that  they  readily  relating  to  this  subject,  by  Charles  du  PUs* 
believe  it  cannot  possibly  be  neglected  by  sis  d^Argentre^  in  his  CoUectio  judiciorum 
the  Deity.  But  it  is  incredible,  that  so  many  de  novis  erroribus,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  li.,  p.  301, 
persons  of  distinguished  perspicacity  as  for-  &c.  [Dr.  Mosheim  mistook,  in  regard  to 
merly  were  and  still  are  followers  of  this  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  sevenil  prop- 
sect,  should  not  know  that  either  the  powers  ositions.  The  Bull  says  of  the  first :  Te- 
of  nature,  or  the  operation  of  medicines,  or  merari^m,  impiam,  blasphemam,  anathemate 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  really  ac-  damnatam,  et  hcreticam  declaramus,  et  uti 
complished  these  cures,  which  deceivers  or  talem  damnamus.  Of  the  second,  and  the 
men  blinded  by  party  zeal  have  ascribed  to  thirds  it  says  simply :  Hereticam  declara- 
the  almighty  power  of  God.  Such  persons  mus,  et  uti  talem  damnamus.  Of  the/oicrlA, 
therefore,  must  be  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  it  says :  Falsam,  et  hcreticam  declaramus, 
lawful  to  promote  a  holy  and  ngfateous  cause  et  uti  talem  damnamus.  And  of  the  fifth,  it 
bj  means  of  deceptions,  and  to  take  advan-  says :  Falsam,  temerariam,  scandalosam,  et 
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§  48.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  was  indeed 
painfld  and  perplexing  to  the  friends  of  Jansenius,  and  grateful  and  agree- 
able to  their  enemies ;  yet  it  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  latter,  nor  entirely 
dishearten  the  former.  For  Jansenius  himself  had  escaped  condemnation, 
the  pontiff  not  having  declared  that  the  heretical  propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  his  Augustinus,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned. 
The  Augusdnians  therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  very  acute  Anthony 
AmatUd,  distinguished  in  this  controversy  between  the  point  of  law  and 
the  point  of  fact ;  {qiuBstionem  juris  and  qtutstionem  facti) ;  that  is,  they 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  believe  those  propositions  to  be  justly  con- 
demned by  the  pontiff;  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe,' nor  had 
the  pontiff  required  a  belief,  that  those  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
Jansenius^  book,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned. (192)  Yet 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  consolation  long,  for  the  pertinacious 
hatred  of  the  adverse  party  drove  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor  of  Clement^ 
to  such  a  height  of  imprudence,  that  he  not  only  declared  in  a  new  Bull  of 
the  16th  of  October,  1656,  that  the  condemned  propositions  were  those  of 
JansemuSj  and  were  to  be  found  in  his  book ;  but  he  moreover  in  the  year 
1665,  sent  into  France  the  formula  of  an  oath,  which  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  all  who  would  enjoy  any  office  in  the  church,  and  which  affirmed  that 
the  five  condemned  propositions  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Jansenius^ 
book,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church.(19d)  This  imprudent  step,  which  was  viewed  as  intolerable  not 
only  by  the  Jansenists  but  likewise  by  the  better  part  of  the  French  cler- 
gy, was  followed  by  immense  commotions  and  contests.  The  Jansenists 
immediately  contended,  that  the  pontiff  might  err,  especially  when  pro- 
nouncing  an  opinion  without  the  presence  of  a  council,  in  all  questions  of 
faci ;  and  therefore  that  they  were  not  under  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
that  formula,  which  required  that  they  should  swear  to  a  matter  of  fact :  the 
Jesuits  on  the  contrary,  had  the  boldness  to  maintain  publicly,  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  that  the  pope's  infallibility  was  equally  certain  and  divine  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  as  in  contested  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Some  of  the 
Jansenists  said,  they  would  neither  condemn  nor  approve  the  formula ; 
but  they  promised  by  observing  silence,  to  show  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  church.  Others  appeared  ready  to  subscribe  with  some 
explanation,  or  distinction,  oral  or  written,  annexed ;  but  by  no  means, 
without  qualification.  Others  attempted  other  modes  of  evasion.{194) 
But  none  of  these  courses  would  satisfy  the  impassioned  mind  of  the  Jes- 
uits  ^  and  therefore  the  recuscmts  were  miserably  harassed  with  banish- 
ments, imprisonments,  and  other  vexations  ;  for  the  Jesuits  had  the  con- 
trol and  guidance  of  the  measures  of  the  court. 

tDteUectam  eo  senta,  ut  Christus  pro  salute  ous  documents,  is  in  Charles  du  PUssit 

dnmtaxat  pnedestinatonim  mortuus  sit :  Im-  d'Ar^entre*9  Collcctio  Judicioram  de  noris 

pimin,  blaspheiDam,  contumeUosam,  dirine  erronbus,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  281-388,  .306. 

pietati  dero^ntem,  et  tuBreticam  declaramus,  The  foimula  of  the  oath  bnr  Alexander  VII., 

•t  Qti  talem  damnamus.     So  that  the,  sen-  occurs  ibid.,  p.  314,  together  with  the  ordi- 

teoce  on  the  fifth  proposition  was  the  roost  nance  of  the  king,  and  other  papers. 

severe;  and  that  on  the  first,  next  to  it  in  (194)  See  Du  Mas,  Histoire  des  cinq 

severity. — Tr.]  Propositions,  p.  168,  dec.     Gerberon,  His- 

(192)  Dictionnaire  des  livres  Jansenistes,  toire  generate  du  JanseniMue,  pc.  ii.,  p.  516. 
tom.  i.,  p.  249  ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  7,  dee.  and  manv  others. 

(193)  This  Bull  also,  together  with  Tari- 
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§  44.  In  consequence  of  the  lenity  or  the  prudence  of  Clement  IX«,  the 
persecuted  party,  who  to  their  own  loss  and  injury  defended  Augustine^  had 
some  respite  in  the  year  1669.  This  was  procured  hy  four  French  hi^ 
opsy  those  of  Angers,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  courageously  de« 
cUred,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  prescribed  oath, 
without  adding  some  explanation.  And  when  the  Romish  court  threatened 
them  with  punishment,  nineteen  other  bishops  espoused  their  cause,  and 
addressed  letters  in  their  behalf  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  pontiff.  These 
were  also  joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourhm^  a  lady  of  great  heroism, 
and  af^er  her  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  the  world, 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Jansenists ;  who  very  urgently  besought  Clement  IX. 
to  assume  more  moderation.  Lifluenced  by  entreaties  and  amunents  so 
numerous  and  of  so  much  weight,  Clement  consented  that  such  as  chose, 
might  subscribe  the  oath  above  mentioned,  annexing  an  exposition  of  their 
own  views.  Upon  this  liberty  being  allowed,  the  former  tranquillity  re- 
turned ;  and  the  friends  of  Jansenhu  now  freed  from  all  fear,  lived  secure* 
ly  in  their  own  country.  This  celebrated  event  is  usually  called  the  peace 
of  Clement  IX.  But  it  was  not  of  long  continuance.(195)  For  the  king 
of  France  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  disturbed  it  by  his  edict  of 
1676 ;  in  which  he  represented  it  as  granted  only  for  a  time,  and  in  con* 
descension  to  the  weak  consciences  of  certain  persons ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Anne  de  Bourhon  in  1679,  it  was  wholly  subverted.  From  this  time, 
the  Augustinian  party  were  harassed  with  the  same  injuries  and  peraecu* 
tions,  as  before.  Some  avoided  them  by  a  voluntary  exile ;  others  endu* 
red  them  with  fortitude  and  magnanimity ;  and  others  warded  them  oS,  by 
such  means  as  they  could.  Tne  head  •  and  leader  of  the  sect,  AntJwmf 
Amanldy{l96)  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  fled  in  the  year  1679  into 
the  Low  Ckmntries ;  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Jesuits.  For  this  man  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  eloquence  and  acuteness  of  mind,  instilled  his  doc- 


(195)  The  transactions  relative  to  this 
'  subject  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX., 
■re  fully  narrated,  by  cardinal  Rosjnglibsi^ 
m  his  commentaries:  which  Charles  du 
Plessis  d'Argentre  has  subjoined  to  his  ele- 
ments Theologica,  Paris,  1716,  8vo,  and 
which  are  also  extant  in  the  CoUectio  judi- 
ciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  iii.,  part  ii., 
p.  336,  where  likewise  are  the  letters  of 
Clement  IX.  Among  the  Jansenists,  the 
history  of  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.  has  been 
expressly  written  by  Varet,  the  vicar  6(  the 
archbishiop  of  Sens;  (for  the  Catechisme 
Historique  snr  les  contestations  de  PEgUse, 
tom.  i.,  p.  352,  testifies,  that  Varet  wrote 
the  anonymous  history) ;  vii.,  Relation  de 
ce  <rai  s'est  pass6  dans  Taffaire  de  la  paix 
de  TEglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX.,  1706, 
12mo,  and  by  Paschasius  Quesnd^  (whom 
Dominic  Co/onm  among  others,  Biblioth.  Jan- 
scniste,  p.  314,  declares  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor), in  his  book :  La  paix  de  Clement  IX., 
ou  demonstration  des  deux  faussetez  capi- 
talesavanc^s  dans  I'Histoire  des  cinq  Propo- 
sitions centre  la  foi  des  disci^es  de  S.  Ao- 
gostin ;  Chambeny,  or  rather  Brussels,  1701, 


2  vols.  12mo.  The  following  work :  Rela- 
tion de  ce  qui  s^est  pass^  dans  Pafiaire  de  la 
paix  de  TEglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX., 
avec  les  Lettres,  Actes,  Memoires,  efautrss 
pi^es  qui  y  ont  rapport,  without  mention  of 
the  place,  1706, 2  vols.  Svo,  is  an  accuratalir 
written  history.  The  part  which  Anne  it 
Bourdon  took  in  this  business,  is  elegantly 
narrated  by  ViUefort,  in  his  Vie  d'Anne 
Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Dudiesse  de  Longoe- 
ville,  tome  ii,  livr«  vL,  p.  89,  edit,  Amet^., 
1739,  Svo,  which  is  much  fuller  than  the  Par- 
is edition. 

(196)  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  see 
BmfUf  Dictionnaire,  [art.  Amauld],  tome  i., 
p.  837,  and  Histoire  abregte  de  la  vie  etdes 
Ouvrages  de  Mr.  Amaud ;  Cologne,  1686, 
Svo.  On  the  transition  of  the  Dutch  church 
to  the  Jansenist  party,  see  Lefitau^  Tie  de 
Clenaent  IX.,  tome  i.,  p.  123,  dec.  Re- 
specting Codde,  Neercassely  Variet,  and 
other  defenders  of  the  Jansenist  cause  to 
Holland,  see  Dictionnaire  des  livres  JanssA- 
istes,  tom.  i.,  p.  48,  121,  868 ;  lorn,  it,  p. 
406;  torn,  iv.,  p.  119,  dec.,  and  in  : 
other  placet. 
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trioes  into  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Belgians ;  and  also  indu- 
ced that  portion  of  the  Romish  church  that  was  situated  among  the  Dutch, 
to  join  the  Jansenist  party,  through  the  influence  of  John  Neercassd  hishop 
of  Castorie,  and  Feter  Codde  archbishop  of  Sebaste.  This  Dutch  [Catn- 
olic]  church  remains  to  the  present  day,  firmly  fixed  in  its  purpose,  and 
being  safe  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  de- 
spises the  indignation  of  the  pontiffs  which  it  incurs  in  a  very  high  degree. 
§  45.  The  Jansenists,or^i^^u^man«  as  they  choose  to  be  called,  were 
so  very  odious  to  the  Jesuits,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  doctrine  re- 
specting divine  grace,  (which  was  in  reality  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  and 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  followers  of  Calvitiy  only  difiTerently  col- 
oured and  displayed),  but  there  were  many  other  things  in  them,  which 
the  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  cannot  approve  and  tolerate.  For  it 
was  under  Jansenist  leaders,  that  all  those  contests  in  the  Romish  church 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  originated,  and  have  been  continued  down 
to  our  times,  in  numberless  publications  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
in  France. (197)  But  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  them,  which  the  Jesuits 
and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontiflTs  re^rd  as  more  intolerable, 
than  the  system  of  morals  and  of  practical  piety  which  they  inculcate.  For 
in  the  view  of  the  Jansenists,  there  is  nothing  entirely  sound  and  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  practice  and  institutions  of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  first 
place  they  complain,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  have  forsaken  al- 
together  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  moreover  assert,  that  the  monks 
are  really  apostates ;  and  they  would  have  them  be  brought  back  to  their 
pristine  sanctity,  and  to  that  strict  course  of  life  which  the  founders  of  the 
several  orders  prescribed.  They  would  also  have  the  people  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  Christian  piety.  They  contend,  that 
the  sacred  volume  and  the  books  contcdning  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each 
nation,  and  should  be  diligently  read  and  studied  by  all.  And  last.ly,  they 
assert,  that  all  the  people  should  be  carefully  taught  that  true  piety  towards  • 
God  does  not  consist  in  external  acts  and  rites,  but  in  purity  of  heart  and 
divine  love.  These  things  considered  in  a  general  view,  no  one  can  cen- 
sure, unless  he  is  himself  vicious  or  a  stranger  to  the  principles  of  Chris, 
tianity.  But  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  and  im^uire  how  they  trained 
their  people  for  heaven,  it  will  appear  that  Jansenian  piety  leaned  greatly 
towards  insupportable  superstition  and  the  harsh  and  fanatical  opinions  of 
the  so-called  Mystics ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  not  entirely  without  reason, 
they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  vith  the  title  of  Rigorists. (19S) 

(197)  See  above,  Centuiy  xvi.,  Histoiy  of  a  frank,  ingenuous  roan,  sincere  in  his  inter- 
the  Romish  church,  ^  81,  &c.,  [p.  105,  ac,  course  witn  God,  superior  to  most  teachert 
of  this  Tolume.]  of  piety  among  the  Romanists ;  he  may  also 

(198)  Those  who  wish  for  a  fuller  knowl-  be  called  a  learned  man,  and  very  well  ac- 
edge  of  that  gloomy  pietv  which  the  Jansen-  quainted  with  the  opinions  and  the  affairs  of 
ists  commonly  prescribed  to  their  people,  and  the  ancients;  but,  with  the  Jansenists,  to 
which  was  indeed  coincident  with  the  pat-  pronounce  him  the  greatest  and  best,  theper- 
tems  set  by  those  that  anciently  inhabited  feet  pattern  of  holiness,  and  the  most  correct 
the  desert  parts  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria,  teacner  of  true  piety,  is  what  no  one  can  do, 
but  was  equally  remote  from  the  prescriptions  unless  he  afiizes  new  meanings  to  these 
of  Christ  and  of  right  reason,  may  reaa  only  terms,  and  meanings  unknown  in  the  sacred 
the  Letters  and  the  other  writings  of  the  ai-  writings.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  in- 
hot  of  St.  Cyran,  whom  the  Jansenists  re-  justice  to  so  great  a  man,  we  will  confirm 
gard  almost  as  an  oracle.     He  may  be  called  these  remaika  by  some  specimens  of  bis  wi» 
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Their  doctrine  respecting  penitence  especially,  was  injurious  both  to  church 
and  state.  They  made  penitence  to  consist  principally  in  voluntaiy  pun- 
ishments,  which  a  sinner  should  inflict  on  himself  in  proportion  to  his  of- 
fences. For  they  maintained,  that  since  man  is  by  nature  most  corrupt 
and  most  wretched,  he  ought  to  retire  from  the  world  and  from  business, 
and  to  expiate,  'as  it  were,  his  inherent  corruption,  by  continual  hardships 
and  tbrtures  of  the  body,  by  fasting,  by  hard  labour,  by  prayer,  and  by  med- 
itation ;  and  the  more  depravity  any  one  has,  either  by  nature,  or  contract- 
ed  by  habit,  the  more  distress  and  anguish  of  body  he  should  impose  on 
himself.  And  in  this  matter  they  were  so  extravagant,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate'  to  call  those  the  greatest  saints,  and  the  sacred  victims  of  penitence, 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love,  who  intentionally  pined  away  and  died 


dom  and  virtue.  This  honest  nun  undertook 
in  a  long  work,  to  confute  the  heretics^  that 
is,  the  Protestants.  And  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  examine  the  books 
written  by  this  wicked  class  of  men.  But 
before  be  proceeded  to  read  any  of  them, 
with  Martin  de  Barcot  his  nephew,  a  man 
very  like  to  his  uncle,  he  was  accustomed  to 
expel  the  devil  out  of  them  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  What  weakness  did  this  manifest  1 
This  very  holy  man,  forsooth,  was  persuaded 
that  the  enemv  of  mankind  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  tnese  writings  of  the  heretics : 
but  it  is  diflkult  to  tell,  where  he  supposed 
the  arch  fiend  to  lie  concealed,  whether  m  the 
paper,  or  in  the  letters,  or  between  the  leaves, 
or  lastly  in  the  sentiments  themselves.  Let 
us  hear  Claude  Lancelot^  in  his  M^moires 
touchant  la  vie  de  Mr.  PAbb^  de  S.  Cyran, 
tome  i.,  p.  236.  He  says:  II  lisoit  ces  livres 
afec  tant  de  piet4,  qu'en  lea  prenant  il  les 
exorcisoit  toujours  en  faisant  le  eigne  de  U 
croix  dessus,  ne  doutant  point  que  le  Demon 
n'v  residoit  actuellement.  He  was  so  charm- 
ed with  AugustinCf  as  to  receive  for  divine, 
aU  his  sentiments  without  discrimination,  and 
even  those  which  all  good  men  among  the 
Catholics  themselves,  regard  as  faults  in  that 
father.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
that  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  saints  are 
the  legitimate  proprietors  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  the  wicked  unjustly  possess  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  law,  those  things  of  which 
they  are  lawful  proprietors  according  to  hu^ 
man  laws.  Thus,  in  Nicholas  Fontaine' t 
M^moires  pour  servir  i  THistoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  tom.  i.,  p.  201,  he  says  :  Jesus  Christ 
n*est  encore  cntr^  dans  la  possession  de  son 
Royaume  temporel  et  des  bicns  du  monde, 
qui  Iny  appartiennent,  (^ue  par  cette  petite 
portion  qu'en  tient  TEglise  par  les  benefices 
de  ses  Clercs,  qui  ne  sont  que  les  fcrmiers  et 
les  depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ.  So  then, 
if  we  believe  him,  a  golden  af^e  is  coming,  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  will  dethrone  all  kmgs 
and  princes,  and  seizing  upon  the  whole 
worn  vrill  transfer  it  entire  tQ  his  church,  of 


which  the  leaders  are  the  priests  and  monks 
Will  the  Jansenists  now  come  forth  and  pro- 
claim, that  they  make  it  their  greatest  care 
to  secure  civil  governments  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Roman  ponti& !  Respect- 
ing prayer,  he  philosophizes  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  are  called  Mystics.  For 
he  denies  that  those  who  would  pray,  should 
consider  beforehand  what  they  would  ask  of 
€rod;  because  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  but  in 
a  sort  of  blind  impulse  of  divine  love.  Lan- 
celot^ M^moires  touchant  la  Vie  de  PAbb^ 
de  S.  Cyran,  tome  ii.,  p.  44,  says :  H  ne 
croyoit  pas,  que  I'on  dOt  faire  quelqoe  effort 
pour  s'appliquer  k  quelque  point  on  k  quelque 
pens6e  particuliere — par  ce  que  la  veritable 
priere  est  plutdt  un  attrait  de  son  apaour  qui 
emporte  ndtre  coeur  vers  lui  et  nous  enleve 
comme  bors  de  nous-m^mes,  que  non  pas  une 
occupation  de  n6tre  Esprit  qui  se  remplisse 
deTideede  quelque  objetquoiquedivin.  He 
therefore  prays  best,  who  aaka  for  nothing, 
and  excludes  all  thoughts  from  his  mind. 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  knew  nothing 
of  this  sublime  philosophy :  for  he  directs  us 
to  pray  in  a  set  form  or  words ;  and  they,  the 
apostles,  frequently  acquaint  us  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  their  prayers.  But  of  all  his 
errors  this  undoubtedly  was  the  worst,  that 
he  had  no  doubts  but  that  he  was  an  instru- 
ment of  God,  by  which  the  divine  Being  op- 
erates and  works ;  and  that  he  held  general- 
ly, that  a  pious  man  should  follow  the  impul- 
ses of  his  mind,  suspending  all  exercise  of 
his  judgment.  And  the  opinion  was  moat 
deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Jansen- 
ists, that  God  himself  acts  and  operates  on 
the  mind  and  reveals  to  it  his  pleasure,  when 
all  movements  of  the  undersunding  and  the 
will  are  restrained  and  hushed.  Hence, 
whatever  thoughts,  opinions,  or  purposes  oc- 
cur to  them  in  that  stste  of  quietude,  they 
unhesitatingly  regard  as  oracular  manifesta- 
tions and  instructions  from  God.  See  M^ 
moires  de  Port-Royal,  tome  iit.,  p.  246.  &c 
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ander  these  various  kinds  of  sufierings  and  hardships  ;  nay,  they  taught 
that  this  class  of  stucides  were  able  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to 
merit  much  for  the  church  and  for  their  friends  before  God,  by  means  of 
their  pains  and  sufie rings.  This  appears  from  numerous  examples,  but 
especially  from  that  of  Francis  de  Paris  [or  the  Abbi  de  Paris]y  the  worker 
of  so  many  miracles  in  the  Jansenist  school,  who  brought  on  himself  a 
most  cruel  death,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.  (199) 

§  46.  A  striking  example  of  this  gloomy  and  extravagant  devotion,  was 
♦exhibited  in  the  celebrated  female  convent  called  Fort-Royal  in  the  fields 
\  Fort-Royal  des  Champs],  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  not  far 
from  Paris.  King  Henry  IV.  in  the  very  commencement  of  this  century, 
gave  the  superintendence  of  it  to  Jaqueline,  (one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
celebrated  jurist,  Anthony  AmatUd),  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Maria  Angelica  de  S,  Magdalena.  She  at  first  led  a  very  dissolute  life, 
such  as  was  common  at  that  time  in  the  French  nunneries  ;  but  in  the  year 
1609,  the  fear  of  God  came  upon  her,  and  she  entered  upon  a  very  differ- 
ent course  of  life :  and  afterwards,  becoming^  intimate  first  with  Francis  de 
Sales,  and  then  in  1623,  with  the  abbot  of  St,  Cyran,  she  conformed  both 
herself  and  her  convent  to  their  views  and  prescriptions.  The  consequence 
was,  that  this  religious  house  for  nearly  a  century  excited  in  the  Jesuits 
the  highest  disgust,  and  in  the  Jansenists  the  highest  admiration ;  and  its 
&rae  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  consecrated  virgins  inhabiting  it,  fol- 
lowed with  the  utmost  strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost  every  where 
abrogated  rule  of  the  Cistercians  ;  nay  they  imposed  on  themselves  more 
rigours  and  burdens  than  even  that  rule  prescribed. (200)     A  great  proper. 


(199)  See  John  MorirCt  Comment,  do 
Poenitentia,  PnBf.,p.  iii.,  &c.,  in  which  ihere 
IB  A  tacit  censure  of  the  Janscnian  notions  of 
penitence.  On  the  other  hand,  see  the  Ab' 
hi  de  S.  Cyran^  in  the  M^rooires  de  Port- 
Royal,  tome  iii.,  p.  463.  llie  Jansenists 
reckon  the  restoration  of  true  penitence, 
among  the  principal  merits  of  <S.  Cyran; 
and  they  call  him  the  second  father  of  the 
doctrine  of  penitence.  See  M^moires  de 
Port-RoyaL,  tome  iii.,  p.  445,  504,  &c.  Yet 
this  very  penitence  of  his,  was  not  the  least 
of  the  causes  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  See 
ibid.,  torn,  i.,  p.  233,  &c.,  452,  &c. 

(800)  There  are  extant  a  multitude  of 
Doo  of  various  kinds,  in  which  the  Jansen- 
tsu  describe  and  deplore  the  fortunes,  the 
holiness,  the  regulations,  and  the  destruction 
of  this  celebrated  seat.  We  shall  mention 
only  those  that  are  at  hand  and  more  recent, 
as  well  as  more  full  than  the  others.  First, 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  present  a 
correct  but  dry  history  of  the  convent,  in 
Cbeti  Gallia  Christiana,  torn,  viii.,  p.  910, 
&c.  A  much  neater  and  more  pleasing 
history,  tbough  imperfect  and  somewhat 
chargeable  wiUi  partiality,  is  that  of  the  noted 
French  poet,  John  Racine^  Abreg^  de  THis- 
totre  de  Port- Royal ;  which  is  printed  amonff 
the  works  of  his  son,  Lewi*  Racine,  tixth 

Vol.  in— U  u 


edition,  Amsterd.,  1760,  Q  vols.  8vo,  and  is 
in  vol.  ii.,  p.  275-366.  The  external  state 
and  form  of  this  convent,  are  formally  de- 
scribed by  Moleon,  Voyaj^es  Liturgiques,  p. 
234.  To  these  add,  Nicholas  Fontaine's 
M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  Cologne,  (that  is,  Utrecht),  1738,  2 
vols.  8vo.  reter  Thomas  du  Possess  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  Port-  Royal, 
Cologne,  1739,  8vo.     Recueil  de  plusieurs 

Circes  pour  servir  A  THistoire  de  Port- Royal, 
ftrecht,  1740,  8vo.  The  editor  of  those 
papers  promises  in  his  Preface  more  Collec- 
tions  of  the  same  nature ;  and  he  affords  no 
slight  indication,  that  from  these  and  other 
documents,  some  one  may  compose  a  perfect 
history  of  the  Port-Royal,  which  so  many 
Jansenists  regarded  as  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Claude  Lancelot  iias  also  much  that  relates 
to  this  subject,  in  his  History  of  the  Abbot 
St.  Cyran.  These  and  other  works  describe 
only  the  external  state,  and  the  various  for- 
tunes of  this  celebrated  convent.  The  in- 
ternal state,  the  mode  of  life,  and  numberless 
events  that  occurred  amone  the  nuns  them- 
selves and  among  their  neighbours,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  M^moires  pour  servir  k  THis- 
toire  de  Port- Royal  et  &  la  Vie  de  Mario 
Angelique  d*Amaud,  Utrecht,  1742, 5  tomes, 
8vo.  Vies  interessantes  ct  ediftantes  des 
Religieuses  de  Port-Roval  et  des  plusieurs 
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tion  of  the  Jansenzst  pemtenis  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  built  for  tboD. 
selves  cotta^  without  the  precincts  of  this  cloister ;  and  there  they  led  a 
life  not  unlike  that  which  we  read  of  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  as 
led  by  those  austere  recluses  called  Fathers  of  the  Desert  who  lived  in  the 
desert  parts  of  £g3rpt  and  Syria.  For  it  was  the  object  of  them  all,  to  ef> 
face  from  their  souls  the  stains  which  were  either  innate  or  acquired  by 
habits  of  sinning,  by  means  of  voluntary  pains  and  sufferings  inflicted  on 
themselves,  by  silence,  by  hunger  and  thirst,  by  pra3ring,  labouring,  watch- 
ing, and  enduring  pain.  (201)  Yet  they  did  not  all  pursue  the  same  spe- 
cies  of  labour.  The  more  learned  applied  themselves  to  writing  books ; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  both  sacred  and 
profiine  learning.  Others  instructed  youth  in  the  elements  of  languages 
and  the  arts.  But  most  of  them  exhausted  the  powers  of  both  mind  and 
body  amid  rustic  and  servile  labours,  and  wore  themselves  out,  as  it  were, 
by  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  And  many  of  these  were  illustrious  per- 
sonages and  noblemen,  who  had  before  obtained  the  highest  honours  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  but  who  were  not  ashamed  now  to  assume 
the  place  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  lowest  servants.  This  celebrated 
retreat  of  Janserdan  penitence  experienced  vicissitudes  throughout  this  cen- 
tury ;  at  one  time  it  ik>urished  very  highly,  at  another  it  was  nearly  bro- 
ken  up.  At  last,  as  the  nuns  pertinaciously  refUsed  to  subscribe  the  oath 
proposed  by  Alexander  VII.  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  considera- 
ble  injury  to  the  commonwealth  and  much  disgrace  to  distinguished  fam- 
ilies  were  supposed  to  arise  from  ^s  convent  and  its  regulations,  Lewis 
XIV.  in  the  year  1709,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  edi- 
fice  to  be  pulled  down  and  entirely  demolished,  and  the  nuns  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Paris ;  and  two  years  after,  that  nothing  mi^ht  remain  to  nour- 
ish superstition  he  ordered  the  bodies  that  were  buried  there,  to  be  disin- 
terred  and  removed  to  other  places. 

^  47.  The  other  commotions  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Romish  church,  were  but  light  clouds  compared  with  this  tempest.  The 
old  quarrel  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  whether  the 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  without  sin  or  depravity,  (which  the 

peraonnes  oui  leur  ^toient  mttacb^.  Of  wortbj  of  their  hi^  repatatioQ.  I  readily 
this  work«  ioar  volumes  have  already  been  ffJTe  to  haae  U  maUre  commonly  called 
publiihed ;  the  first  appeared,  Utrecht,  1760,  Smcv,  the  praise  of  a  most  polished  genius, 
Svo.  They  all  conuin  various  documents,  while  readmg  his  orations  or  his  other  loco- 
of  no  inconsiderable  value.  The  last  for-  brations;  but  when  I  meet  him  at  Port- 
tunes  and  overthrow  of  the  convent  sre  de-  jRoyo^  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  in  corn- 
scribed  especislly,  in  the  M^0ioires  sur  la  pany  with  rustics  cutting  down  the  com,  be 
destruction  de  TAbbaye  de  Port-Royal  des  mskes  a  comical  figure,  and  seems  not  dto- 
Charops;  without  place,  1711,  8vo.  If  I  getber  in  his  right  mind, 
do  not  whollv  mistake,  these  writers  add  (SOI)  The  first  that  retired  to  Port-Royal 
much  less  to  {he  reputation  and  glory  of  this  in  1687,  in  order  to  purve  away  his  niis, 
noted  convent,  than  the  Jansenists  suppose,  was  the  very  eloquent  and  highly-celebrated 
When  I  read  their  writings,  Anthowu  Ar-  Parisian  advocate,  Isaac  It  MaUre ;  whose 
nauld,  TiUemonii  Nicole,  Isaac  U  Maitre,  retirement  brought  much  odium  upon  the 
and  the  many  otbera  who  are  known  by  the  Abbot  St.  Cyran.  See  M^raoires  poor 
name  of  the  Authors  of  Port-Roysl,  appear  I'Histoire  de  rort-Royal.  tome  i.,  p.  83S, 
to  me  great  and  extraordinary  men.  But  Slc,  He  was  followed  by  many  others  of 
when  I  lay  aside  iheir  books,  snd  turn  to  various  classes  and  ranks,  among  whom  were 
tbose  just  mentioned  in  which  the  private  men  of  the  noblest  birth.  See  vies  des  Re- 
lives of  these  great  men  are  described,  they  ligieoses  de  Port- Roy  a!,  tome  i ,  p.  141,  dec 
.appear  to  me  small  men,  fanatics,  and  nn- 
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Dominicans  denied,  and  the  Franciscans  affirmed),  gave  considerable  trou* 
ble  to  Paul  V.,  Crregory  XV.,  and  AlexanderyW,  Not  long  after  the 
eomimencement  of  the  century,  it  began  to  disturb  Spain  very  considenu 
bly,  and  to  produce  parties.  Therefore  the  kings  of  Spain,  FMH^  HI. 
and  IV.,  sent  some  enyo3rs  to  Rome,  urgently  soliciting  the  pontifl^  to  de- 
cide the  question  by  a  public  decree.  But  the  p6ntifis  deemed  it  more 
important  to  follow  prudence,  than  to  gratify  requests  from  so  hi^  author- 
ity.  For  on  the  one  hand,  the  splendour  of  the,  Spanish  throne  whidi  in* 
cUned  to  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans,  and  on  the  other,  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Dominican  family,  were  terrific  objects.  Nothing  there, 
fore  could  be  obtained  by  repeated  supplications,  except  that  the  pontifis 
by  words  and  by  ordinances,  determined  that  the  cause  of  the  Franciscans 
was  very  plausible,  and  forbid  the  Dominicans  to  assail  it  in  public ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  not  allow  the  Franciscans  and  others  to 
charge  error  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans. (202)  In  a  king  or  ma- 
gistrate  such  reluctance  to  pass  judgment,  would  be  commendable ;  but 
whether  it  was  suitable  in  a  man,  who  claims  to  be  the  divinely-constitu- 
ted  judge  of  all  religious  causes,  and  to  be  placed  beyond  all  danger  of 
erring  by  the  immediate  power  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those 
may  answer,  who  support  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the  pontiffs. 

9  48.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Mystics,  whose  reputation 
and  influence  were  formerly  so  great,  were  exposed  to  very  severe  treat- 
ment. The  first  sufierer  Was  Michael  de  MoHnoSy  a  Spanish  priest  resi- 
dent at  Rome,  in  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  therefore  attended  by 
numerous  disciples  of  both  sexes.  In  the  year  1681,  he  published  at  Rome, 
his  Way  or  Chiide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  spiritual  or  contemplative 
life,(20Z)  that  is.  Institutes  qf  Mystic  Theology ;  in  which  he  was  thought 
to  recall  from  the  lower  world  the  capital  errors  of  the  old  Beghards  and 
BegianSf  and  to  open  the  door  for  all  iniquity  and  wickedness.     The  sub* 

(302)  See  Fred,  Vhieh  CalixtuM^  Historia  lort,  de  ingenioruin  modentione  in  religionw 

immacolateconceptionis  B.  Virginis  Marie,  negotio,  p.  2M,  6lc. 

Helmat.,  1696,  4to.     Add  Jo  Hornbeek's  ?203)  This  book  was  written  in  Spanish 

Comment,  ad  Ballam  Urbani  VIII.  de  dlebns  and  first  published  in  1675,  snpported  by  the 

festis,  p.  250.    Jo.  LoMfwiy  PraBscriptiones  recommendations  of  the  greatest  and  most 

de  concepto  Virainis  Marias,  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  respectable  men.    In  1681,  it  was  published 

pt  i.,  p.  9,  6lc.   Clement  XL  a  long  time  after  at  Rome  in  Italian ;  tfaoogh  it  had  appeared 

this,  namely  in  the  year  1708,  proceeded  in  this  language  some  time  before,  in  other 

■ome  farther,  and  by  a  special  bull  com-  places.    Afterwards  it  was  translated  into 

manded  all  Catholics  to  obserre  a  festival  in  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin  laiwuaces ; 

memory  of  the  conception  of  St.  Mary,  a  and  was  very  often  prmted  in   Holland, 

stranger  to  all  sin.     See  M^oires  de  Tre-  France,  and  July     The  I^in  translation 

VOQK,  for  the  year  1709,  A.  xzxviii.,  p.  514.  under  the  title  of  Manwduetio  sfrntualia^ 

But  the  Dominicans  most  firmly  deny,  that  was  published  by  Aug.  Herm.  Fmnck,  Halle, 

the  obligations  of  this  law  extend  to  them ;  1687,  8vo.     In  lutian,  it  bore  the  title  of 

and  they  persevere  in  defending  their  old  €hadm  Spiritiuile.    Annexed  to  it,  is  an- 

opinioa,  ^oogh  with  more  modesty  than  other  tract  of  Mdinot^  de  communione  quo- 

mnerly.    And  when  we  consider  that  this  tidiatia ;  which  was  also  condemned.    See 

opinion  is  by  no  means  condemned  by  the  Recoeil  de  diverses  pi^es  .concemsnt  )e 

pontiff,  and  that  the  Dominicans  are  not  Quietisme  et  les  Quieiistes,  ou  Molioos.  ses 

.molie^ted  though  they  do  not  celebrate  thst  sentimens  et  ses  disciples.  Amsterd.,  1688, 

festival ;  it  is  evident  that  the  language  of  8vo.     In  this  work,  the  first  piece  is  Jlioti- 

fhe  Komish  edict  is  to  be  constm^  in  the  noM*  book  in  the  French  translation,  and 

most  liberal  manner,  and  that  the  decree  does  then  various  epistles  relating  to  his  afftiia 

not  contradict  the  earlier  decrees  of  the  pon-  and  his  sentimenu. 
ti'Is.     See  lAmmiu»  PriUmhu,  or  Hiiftt- 
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stance  of  his  systenot  which  his  friends  interpret  in  one  way  and  his  eno- 
mies  in  another,  amounted  to  this :  that  ail  religion  consists  in  a  certaia 
quietude  of  the  soul,  withdrawn  from  external  and  finite  objects  and  turn- 
ed towards  Grod,  and  loving  him  sincerely  and  without  any  hope  of  reward ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  I  mistake  not :  that  Uie  mind  of  a 
person  in  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  be  entirely  withdrawn  firom 
intercourse  with  the  world  around  him,  or  from  corporeal  objects ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  being  all  hushed,  the  mind 
roust  be  merged  wholly  in  God,  from  whom  it  originated.  Hence  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  QuieiisU  ;  though  the  common  appellation  of  Mystics^ 
would  have  been  more  proper.  For  the  doctrine  of  Molinos  was  account- 
ed new,  only  because  he  e;cpressed  himself  in  new  phraseology  which  was 
not  become  trite  by  common  use,  and  because  he  arranged  and  digested 
in  a  better  form,  what  the  ancients  stated  confusedly.  The  Jesuits  and 
others  who  watched  for  the  interests  of  the  Romish  cause,  readily  perceiv- 
ed that  Molinoa^  system  tacitly  accused  the  Romish  church  of  a  departure 
from  true  religion ;  for  that  church  as  is  well  Jinown,  makes  piety  to.  con- 
sist chiefly  in  ceremonies  and  external  works.  But  it  was  the  French 
ambassador  especially,  and  his  friends,  who  prosecuted  the  man.  And 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  plausibly  inferred,  that  po- 
htical  considerations  as  well  as  religious,  had  their  influence  in  this  con- 
troversy ;  and  that  this  Spaniard  had  opposed  the  wishes  and  the  projects 
of  the  French  kihg,  in  some  difficult  negotiations. (204)  However  this 
may  be,  MolinoB^  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and  though  the 
pontiff  himself  InnoceM  XI.  wOis  partial  to  him,  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
1685 ;  and  after  publicly  renouncing  the  errors  charged  upon  him  in  1667» 
he  was  delivered  over  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  situation,  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1696.(205)  Every  honest  and  impartid  man 
will  be  ready  to  grant,  that  the  opinions  of  Molinos  were  greatly  distorted 
and  misrepresented  by  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits  and  the  French,  for  whose 
interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  he  was 
charged  with  consequences  from  his  principles,  which  he  neither  admitted 
nor  even  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  obvious  that  his  sjrstein 
included  most  of  the  faults,  which  are  justly  chargeable  upon  the  Mystics ; 

(S04)  [Yet  perhtps  the  whole  may  be  m-  of  Domin.  de  ColonU^  in  the  Bibh'otbequt 
eribed  to  the  power  of  the  Jetuite  ortt  the  Jansenisle,  p.  469.  See,  on  this  whole  sub- 
French  court,  who  htd  ftther  La  Ckaui  ject,  the  Narrative  rupeeting  Qmetitm^ 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  on  their  side ;  and  which  is  subjoined  to  the  German  transla* 
he  controlled  madam  ilfatn/en^n,  and  throogh  tion  of  Gilbert  BumtVt  Travels.  Godfr. 
her  the  superstitious  Louis.  And  a  king,  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  psii 
who  two  years  before  had  been  induced  to  iii.,  ch.  zvii.,  p.  176.  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jeer's 
■acrifice  to  his  own  bigotry  some  millions  of  Historia  ecclcs.  et  polit.,  secul.  XYii.,  de- 
bts loyal  and  industiious  subjects,  might  ea-  eenn.  iz.,  p.  26,  dec.  Charles  PUssis  d*Ar' 
sily  be  persuaded  from  a  last  for  spiritual  gentrt^s  dollectio  judicioruro  de  novis  error- 
conqu^Kts,  to  persecute  a  single  man  who  ibus,  tom.  iii.,  pi.  ii., jp-  357,  where  the  papal 
was  s  stranger ;  and  to  oblige  the  pope  also,  bulls  are  given.  [The  documents  ot  the 
to  abandon  for  a  time  a  man  whom  he  loved  whole, proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  and  ot 
and  honoured,  and  to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  pontiff  against  Molinos^  are  given  us  by 
a  residence  near  his  own  palace ;  and  espe-  Nicholas  Terzagus,  biiibop  of  Nami  in  Italy, 
cially,  as  the  Inquisition  were  suspicious  of  in  his  Theologis  Historico-Mystica  adv.  vet. 
the  pontiffs  own  soundness  in  the  faith. —  et  novos  pseudormysticos,  quorum  Histeris 
Sekl."]  texitur,  et  errores  confutanlur,  Venice,  1784 

(206)  He  wss  bom  in  die  vicinity  of  Sar-  fol,  p.  8,  &c.— Tr.] 
■gossa,  in  1627  ;  according  to  the  testimony 
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tod  that  it  was  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  obtrude  upon 
others  as  divine  and  oracular  communications,  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
heated  imaginations,  uncontrolled  by  reason  and  judgment.(206) 

§  49.  It  would  have  been  very  strange,  if  a  man  of  such  a  character 
had  not  had  disciples  and  followers.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  eagerly  entered 
upon  the  way  of  Ovation  which  he  pointed  out.  Nor  will  this  appear 
incredible,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  there  is  a 
large  number  of  persons,  who  have  discernment  enough  to  see  that  out. 
ward  ceremonies  and  bodily  mortifications  cannot  be  the  whole  of  religion, 
and  yet  have  not  light  enough  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  by  their 
own  efforts  and  without  a  guide.  But  these  nascent  commotions  were 
suppressed  by  the  church  in  their  commencement,  in  some  places  by  threat- 
ening and  punishments,  and  in  others  by  blandishments  and  promises ; 
and  moUnos  himself  being  put  out  of  the  way,  his  disciples  and  friends  did 
not  appear  formidable.  Among  the  friends  and  avowers  of  Quietistic  sen- 
timents, the  following  persons  especially  have  been  often  mentioned,  namely, 
Peter  Matthew  Petrucciy  a  pious  man  and  one  of  the  Romish  cardinals ; 
Francis  de  la  Combe  a  Barnabite,  and  instructor  of  Madam  Ctuyon,  who 
is  soon  to  be  mentioned  ;  Francis  MaJavalle  ;  BemUre  de  Louvigni ;  and 
some  others  of  less  note.  These  differed  from  each  other  and  from  Mo- 
Unos^ in  many  particulars,  as  is  common  with  Mystics  who  are  governed 
more  by  the  visions  of  their  own  minds  than  by  fixed  rules  and  principles. 
Yet  if  we  disregard  words  and  look  only  at  their  import,  we  shall  find  that 
Xhey  all  set  out  from  the  same  principles,  and  tended  to  the  same  results. (207) 

§  50.  In  France,  the  Quietistic  doctrine  was  supposed  to  be  dissemina- 
ted  by  the  writings  of  Jane  Maria  Bauvieres  de  ia  Mothe  Guyon,  a  lady  of 
distinction,  of  no  bad  intentions,  and  exemplary  in  her  life,  but  of  a  fickle 
temper,  and  one  whose  feelings  measured  and  controlled  her  religious  be. 
ticf ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.(208)     As  her  religious 

(206)  W!iat  can  be  said  in  Defence  of  Poesies  Sacr^es,  &c. ;  and  died  at  Marseillea 
Molinoa,  has  been  coHected  by  CkruL  Bh^  in  1719. — De  Loumgni  was  king*s  counsel- 
erh.  Weismann,  Historia  Eccles.,  s»cal.  lor  and  treasurer  at  Caen,  and  died  1659L 
^▼ii.,  p.  555.  He  wrote,  Chretien  interieur ;  and,  Q^uvres 

(207)  The  writings  of  these  persons  are  spirituelles,  ou  Condaiio  assAr^e  pour  cenx 
enumerated,  with  remarks  upon  them,  bj  qui  tendent  &  la  perfection. — Tr.] 
Domirt.  de  Colonioj  in  his  Bibiiotheca  Qui-  (208)  This  lady  wrote  the  History  of  her 
etistica,  subjoined  to  his  Biblioth.  Janseniana,  own  life ;  which  was  published  in  French, 
p.  455,  488.  Godfr.  Arnold,  Historia  et  at  (^logne,  (as  the  title-page  fslscly  states), 
descriptio  Theot.  Mystics,  p.  304,  and  Peter  1720>  12aio.  Her  writings,  full  of  allego- 
Poiret,  Bibiiotheca  Mysticorum,  Amsterd.,  ries  and  of  not  very  solid  mystic  phrases, 
1708,  8to.  [Cardinii  Petruccu  bom  in  have  been  translated  into  German.  Inhere  is 
1636  at  Ancona,  cardinal  1686,  died  1701 ;  extant  also,  her  Bible  with  annotations :  La 
wrote  Theologia  Contemplativa ;  Spiritual  Bible  de  Mad.  Guyon  avec  des  Explications 
Letters  and  Tracts ;  on  tne  government  of  et  Reflexions,  qui  regard  la  vie  interieure, 
the  passions;  Mystic  Riddle;  Apology  for  Cologne,  (or  rather  Amsterdam),  1715,20 
the  Quietists,  dec,  printed  collectively,  vols.  8vo.  From  these  notes  especially,  the 
Venice,  1684. — La  Combe  was  a  native  of  genius  of  this  lady  may  be  learned  ;  which 
SaToy,  and  a  zealous  propagator  of  Quietism  was  indeed  fecund,  but  not  very  vif^rous. 
in  France.  He  wrote  Analysis  orationis  See  also  concerning  her,  letters  de  Mad.  dt 
menulis  ;  and  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  Maintenon,  torn,  i.,  p.  249,  tom.  ii.,  p.  45, 
in  1687,  where  he  ended  his  days. — Mala-  47,  49,  51,  dec.  [She  was  bom  in  1648, 
tmUe  was  bom  at  Marseillea  1627,  became  married  at  the  age  of  16,  became  a  widow 
Mind  in  infancy ;  yet  be  composed,  Pratiquo  with  three  childen,  at  28.  Always  charita- 
fiKile  pom"  elever  Tame  A.  la  contemplation ;  ble  to  the  poor  and  very  devotionai,  she  now 
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opinions  gave  oflfence  to  many,  they  were  in  the  year  1687  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  several  great  and  dignified  men,  and  were  finally  pro. 
nounced  erroneous  and  unsound  ;  and  in  1697,  they  were  formally  confii. 
ted,  by  Jac,  Benignus  Bassuet  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  From  this  contest 
arose  a  greater  one,  between  the  two  men,  who  at  that  time  as  all  are 
agreed,  stood  first  among  the  French  for  genius  and  eloquence ;  that  is,  the 
above-named  Bosi^et,  and  Francu  Salignac  de  Fenehn^  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  and  highly  re^o^ned  throughout  Europe.  Bos9vH  asked  FeneUm  to 
approve  and  recommend  his  book  against  the  errors  of  Madam  Gvy(m. 
Fenelom  on  the  contrary,  not  only  maintained  that  this  pious  lady  was 
groundlessly  taxed  by  hec  .adversary  with  many  faults,  but  also  in  a  book 
which  he  published  in  1697,(209)  himself  adopted  some  of  her  opinions; 
and  especially  that  mystical  precept  that  we  ought  to  love  God  purely,  [or 
simply  for  what  he  is],  and  without  the  expectation  of  any  reward ;  and 
he  confirmed  the  principle  by  the  suffrages  of  the  roost  eminent  saints. 
Provoked  by  this  dissent  from  him,  Bossuet^  in  whose  view  glory  was  the 
highest  good,  did  not  cease  importuning  Lewi^  XIV.  and  bmocetU  XIL  till 
the  pontm  in  1699,  by  a  public  decree  branded  as  erroneous  FeneMs 
book,  and  especially  twenty ^three  propositions  extracted  from  it,  but  with- 
out  mentioning  the  author's  name.  Fenelon  was  induced  either  by  his 
timidity  or  prudence,  to  approve  the  sentence  pronounced  against  himself^ 
without  any  exceptions ;  and  to  recommend  it  himself  to  the  churches  \uu 
der  his  care.(210)  Many  contend  that  this  was  the  magnanimous  deed 
of  a  great  mind,  docile  and  disposed  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  to 
personal  honour ;  but  others  say,  that  it  was  the  mark  of  either  a  pusillan* 
imous  or  a  treacherous  man,  who  deems  it  lawful  to  profess  with  his  lips^ 
what  he  disbelieves  in  his  heart.  This  indeed  few  if  any  will  doubt,  that 
Fenelon  continued  to  the  end  of  life  in  those  sentiments,  which  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  pontiff,  he  had  publicly  rejected  and  condemned. 
§  51.  Besides  these  authors  of  great  commotions,  there  were  others, 

^•TOted  her  wkole  time  to  religion.  She  teme  L»  p.  485-623.  There  it  more  partiat- 
•pent  seTertl  yeurt  with  the  bishop  of  Ge-  it^  in  Rawisay^s  Histoire  de  U  vie  de  Mee> 
neva,  and  then  travelled  with  La  Combe,  in  aire  F.  S.  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  Hague, 
different  parte  of  Franco,  converainff  every  1723,  ]2mo,  jet  it  is  worth  reading.  Set 
where  upon  religion.  Returning  to  Fans  ia  abo  VoUaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  toin« 
1687,  she  propagated  her  religious  views  not  ii.,  p.  301.  The  public  Acts  ere  civen  b| 
oqIv  by  conversation,  but  by  a  tract  on  prayer,  ChirUs  du  PUssts  d'Argentre,  Collccti# 
and  another  on  the  Canticles.  Her  perse-  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  iii.,  pt 
cutionssooD  commenced ;  and  she  was  con-  li.,  p.  402,  dec. ;  [also  in  Nick.  7*€rxaguMt 
fined  in  monasteries  and  prisons,  much  of  Theologia  Historico-Myatica,  disa.  iii.,  p^ 
the  time  till  1702,  when  she  retired  loBlois,  26,  dec.  It  is  the  object  of  this  bitter  p^ 
and  lived  in  obscurity  till  her  death,  1719.  lemic,  to  confute  all  the  Quielists,  and  espt* 
— The  poet  Cotcper  cauaed  a  selection  of  cially  Motinot  and  Fenelon,  Andrew  ift- 
her  poema  to  be  translated  and  publiahed  in  chAel  Ramsay,  commonly  called  the  CAcva- 
English ;  and  her  Life,  with  her  abort  and  Iter  Ramaay,  was  a  Scotchaaan,  educated  tl 
eaav  method  of  prayer,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Edinburgh ;  who  went  to  Holland,  there  im* 
naUviiy,  were  publiahed,  Baltimore,  1812,  bibed  aome  notiona  of  Quietism,  went  to 
12mo. — Tr.]  Cambray  to^  consult  Fenelon,  and  wae  by 
(209)  Explication  deaMaximeadeaSaintet  him  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Afttc 
tor  U  vie  interieure,  Paris,  1697,  12mo.  It  spending  much  of  his  life  in  France,  he  re* 
it  alao  extant  in  a  Latin  tranalation.  turned  to  Scotland  in  1725,  and  died  in  1749. 
(210)  The  history  of  this  controversy  it  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on  hiatorv,  and  alto- 
given  at  large  and  with  sufficient  laimess,  gether  in  French.  His  Life  of  I'^enelon  b»> 
Ev  TouesahUa  da  Pleesis,  a  Benedictine,  in  trays  the  partiality  of  a  particular  frioui  ani 
Ut  Hisloift  de  Tf^lise  de  Meauz,  livr.  v.,  admirer.— Tr.] 
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who  more  sliffhtly  cUsturbod  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  Romish  church 
by  their  novel  and  singular  opinions.  Of  this  description  were  the  follow, 
in^.  Isaac  la  Pofrtre^  (Peyrerius)^  who  published  two  small  works  in 
1655|  in  which  he  maintained  that  Moses  has  not  recorded  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  but  only  that  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  other  itices 
of  men  inhabited  our  world,  long  before  Adam  the  &ther  of  the  Jews. 
Although  he  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  when  he  promulgated  this  opin* 
iout  yet  the  Romish  church  deemed  it  their  duty  to  punish  an  offence  agamst 
religion  in  general ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1656,  cast  him  into  prison  at 
Brussels.  And  he  would  perhaps  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  had  he  not 
embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  renounced  that  of  the  Reformed  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  also  publicly  confessed  his  error.(211) 
Thomas  Albius  [  Whilejf  or  Blacklo,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Anglus  from  his  native  country,  published  numerous  tracts  about  the  mid. 
die  of  the  century,  by  which  he  acquired  much  notoriety  in  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Portugal,  and  England,  and  not  a  little  hatred  in  his  own 
church.  He  undoubtedly  was  acute  apd  ingenious;  but  relying  on  the 
principles  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  extravagantly 
devoted,  he  ventured  to  explain  and  elucidate  by  them  certain  articles  of 
the  Romish  faith.  This  confidence  in  Aristotle  betrayed  him  into  opin- 
ions, that  were  novel  and  strange  to  Romish  ears ;  and  his  books  were 
prohibited  and  condemned,  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  and 
in  some  other  places.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  and  to  have 
founded  a  sect  among  his  countrymen  which  time  has  destroyed.(212)  Jo- 
sepk  Francis  Burrhi  or  Borrhus,  a  Milanese  knight,  and  deeply  read  in 
chymistry  and  medicine,*— if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  was  not  so 
much  of  an  errorist  as  a  delirious  man.  For  the  phitings  attributed  to 
him  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new  celestial  city 
which  he  was  to  found,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  so 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  no  one  can  suppose  him  to  have  been  of  a  sane 
mind,  without  showing  that  he  himself  is  not  so.  His  conduct  in  one  place 
and  another,  shows  abundantly,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  levity, 
and  deception,  but  very  little  of  sound  reason  and  good  sense.  He  once 
escaped  from  the  snares  of  the  Inquisition^  and  rocuned  as  an  exile  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  pretending  to  be  a  second'  Escula'pius^  and  an 

(31 1)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  236,  [trt.  Anglus],  Andrew  Baillet^  Vie 
p.  3815,  [art  Peirere,  Isaac].  Oodfr.  Ar-  de  Mr.  des  Cartes,  tome  ii.,  p.  245.  [Hia 
noUf  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  iii.,  real  name  was  Thomas  While ;  and  he  was 
ch.  Til,  p.  70.  Mcnagiana;  published  by  bom  ora  respectable  family  of  English  Catho- 
Bernk,  Monnaye,  torn,  ii.,  p.  40.  [The  lies;  but  to  disguise  himself,  hie  assumed 
writing  of  Peyrere  were :  Prsadamits,  sive  various  names,  as  Albivs,  Candidus,  Btan- 
Ezercitatio  super  versibus  12,  13,  14,  cap.  cAt,  Riehwarih^  dec.  He  was  best  known 
v.,  epist  D.  Pauli  ad  Rom.,  165i5, 12mo ;  and  however,  by  the  name  of  An^lus^  L  e.  Eng' 
Systems  theolog.  ex  Preadamitanim  by-  lish.  Being  a  pian  of  genius,  and  an  en- 
pothesi,  pars  i.  His  recantation  was  con-  thusiaslic  Peripatetic,  but  possessing  little 
tained  in.  Is.  Peyrerei  epistola  ad  Philoti-  solidity  of  judgment,  he  was  perpetually  ad- 
mum,  qua  ezponit  rationes,  propter  quas  vancing  new  and  singular  opinions,  which 
ejoraverit  sectam  Calvini,  (|uam  profiteba-  would  not  bear  examination.  He  resided  in 
tar,  et  librum  de  Praadamitis.  quern  edide-  nearly  every  Catholic  country  of  Europe, 
nt,  Frankf ,  1658,  l2mo.  He  afterwards  found  reason  often  to  change  his  residence, 
Uved  retired  at  Paris  among  the  Fathers  of  passed  through  various  scenes,  and  final}jf 
te  Oratory,  and  was  suppoiud  by  the  prince  died  in  England.  He  was  much  opposed  to 
of  Candi.Seht,]  the  philosophy  of  Des  Carles,    See  fisy^ 

(212)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  L,  loc.  cit.— Tr.] 
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adept  b  the  great  mysteries  of  the  chymists.  But  in  the  year  1672,  he 
again  imprudently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papists,  who  condemned  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.(213)  A  book  of  CelesUne  SffmdraUj  in  which 
he  attempted  to  explain  and  settle  in  a  new  way  the  controversies  respect- 
ing predestination,  disturbed  in  1696,  a  large  part  of  the  Romish  church: 
for  it  did  not  entirely  please  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries.  And 
nothwithstandin^  he  had  been  made  a  cardinal  in  1646,  on  account  of  his 
erudition,  five  French  bishops  of  the  highest  respectability,(214)  accused 
him  before  IrmocerU  XIL  of  several  errors,  among  which  was  contempt 
for  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine.  But  this  rising  contest  was  cropped  in  the 
bikL  The  pontiff  indeed  promised  the  Frencl^  that  he  would  submit  the 
Clause  to  the  examination  of  eminent  theologians,  and  then  would  decide 
it.  But  as  was  the  Romish  custom^  he  violated  his  promise  and  did  not 
venture  to  decide  the  cause.(2i5) 

§  52.  As  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  changes  or  enlarfferoent  of  the 
Romish  ceremonies  in  this  century,  except  that  Urban  Vlll.  published  a 
Bull  in  1643,  for  diminishing  the  number  of  feast-days  ;(216)  I  shall  con- 
elude  the  chapter,  with  a  list  of  those  who  were  canonized  or  enrolled 
among  the  tutelar  divinities,  by  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontifis,  during 
the  century.  Clement  YllL  pronounced  worthy  of  this  highest  honour, in  * 
1601,  Raymond  of  Pennqfori  the  noted  collector  of  the  Decretals ;  also  in 
1608,  Francisca  de  Pontianis  a  Benedictine  nun ;  and  in  1610,  Charles 
Borromeo  a  very  illustrious  bishop  of  Milan.  Gregory  XV.  in  the  year 
1622,  gave  Theresin  a  Carmelite  nun  of  Avila  in  Spain,  a  place  in  this  so- 
ciety.  By  the  authority  of  Urban  Vlll.  in  1623,  Philip  JVentM' founder  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  Ignatius  Loyola  the  father  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Francis  Xavier^  one  of  Loyola's  firsl  disciples  and  the  apostle  of  the  In- 
dies, were  elevated  to  this  high  rank.  Alexander  VII.  in  1 658,  added  Thotn- 
as  de  Vilanova  a  Spanish  Augustinian,  and  in  1665,  Francis  de  Sales  bishop 
of  Geneva,  to  the  intercessors  with  Grod.  Clement  X.  joined  with  them  in 
1670,  Peter  de  Alcantara  a  Franciscan,  and  Maria  Magdalena  de  Pactiis 
a  Florentine  Carmelitess ;   and  the  next  year,  1671,  Rose,  an  American 


ma    «re  neaiiy  scaiea,  tna  comparea  witn  inose 

of  Auftutinet  hj  Jae,  Bastuifri,  Hittoire  de 

of    rEfflise,  livr  zii.,  cap.  iii.,  ^  1  If  p-  713,  6lc. 

to«-    —[He  taaght,  1.  That  God  aincerely  and 


(313)  BayUt  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  p.  609,  iraii  had  taoghi  worse  doctrine,  than  CTen 

[art.  Bom'].     God/r,  Amdd^  Kirchen-und  the  Mofinists,    The  opinions  of  SfottiraH 

ketzeihistorie,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xriii.,  p.  193,  and  «re  neatly  stated,  and  compared  with  those 

others.  '  '         ''"'  '      '       "  ■*=  --r_-  ^ 

(214)  [They  were  PcUier,  archbishop  i 
Rbeims,  Noaille»f  archbishop  of  Paris,  Boi  ^  ^ 

suctt  bishop  of  MesQZ,  Gvy  de  Seve,  l)iithop  strongly  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men. — 

of  Arras,  and  Feydennif  bishop  of  Adiiens. —  3.  That  he  gives  to  all  men  graciooa  aid, 

TV.]  not  only  sufficient  bat  even  more  than  suffi- 

(316)  The   book  was  entitled:   Nodus  cient  for  its  stuinment— 3.  That  God  does 

prsdestinationis  dUsolutus ;   Rome,   1696,  not  withhold  his  grsce  from  the  worst  and 

4to.    The  letter  of  the  French  bishops,  and  most  obstinate  sinners ;  but  sets  before  them 

the  answer  ofthe  pontiff,  are  given  by  CAor^f  incipient  aid,  by  using  which  they  might 

iu  Plessie  ffArgerUre^  Collectio  judicionim  easily  obtain  tbie  more  powerful  grace  of 

de  novis  enoribus,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.>  p  394,  God.— 4.  That,  still  there  remains  somo- 

dcc.,  and  by  Natalie  AUxander,  Theolo^a  thing  dark  and  unfathomable  in  the  doctrine 

Dogmatica  et  Moralis,  p.  877,  &c.    The  of  efeciion.— 5cA/.] 
letter  of  the  bishops  is  rcmsrkable,  as  con-        (216)  This  memorable  bull  of  Urban  is 

taining  censures  of  the  Jesuits  and   their  extant  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque,  tome 

doctrines,  snd  not  merely  of  their  doctrine  xv.,  p.  88,  <Scc.,  [and  in  the  Magnum  Bulla- 

i^  philoeophical  #tn,  but  also  of  their  proce-  riom  Cberubini,  torn,  v  .  p.  378,  dated  oa 

dure  in  China ;  indeed,  they  eay  that  Sfon-  the  Ides  of  September.  1642.—  Tr,} 
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BiiD  of  the  third  order  of  Dominiciansy  and  Letois  Bertrand  a  Spaiiish  Do* 
minican  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  America ;  and  death  alone  pre- 
vented his  adding  to  these  Ckijetan  ThUnaus  a  Regular  Clerk  of  Vicenza, 
He  was  therefore  enrolled  among  the  celestial  ministers  in  1691,  by  Irmo* 
ceni  Xn. ;  who  also  in  the  same  year,  publicly  decreed  the  same  honours  to 
John  rf  Leon  in  Spain,  an  Eremite  of  St.  Augustine,  to  Paschal  Bayloniui 
a  Franciscan  monk  of  Aragon,  and  to  John  de  Dieu  (de  Deo),  a  Portu- 
guese, and  one  of  the  Brethren  of  Hospitality ;  for  all  of  whom,  this  hon- 
our bad  been  designed  before  by  Alexander  VIIL(217.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTOET   OF  THE  GREEK  AND  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

4  1.  State  of  tbe  Greek  Church. — ^  3.  Cyrillas  Lucarit.     Hope  of  a  Union  of  the  (Greeks 
.   and  Latins  disappointed. — ^  3.  Whether  the  latter  corruptea  the  Religion  of  the  former. 
—4  ^-  "The  Russian  Churrh.     The  Roskolski. — 4  0*  Herolution  in  it. — ^  6.  State  ol 
the  Monophysites. — ^  7.  Tbe  Armenians. — ^  8.  The  Nestorians. 

§  1.  Many  things  perhaps  occur  among  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental 
Christians,  which  are  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant ;  but  the  trans, 
actions  in  those  countries  are  but  rarely  reported  to  us,  and  still  more  rarely 
are  they  reported  truly,  or  undisguised  either  with  the  colourings  of  party 
feelings  or  the  fabulous  tales  of  the  vulgar.  We  have  therefore  not  much 
to  say  here.  The  Greeks  in  this  century,  as  in  the  preceding,  were  in  a 
miserable  state,  afflicted,  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  sound  knowledge  of  religious  subjects.  This  however,  is  true 
only  of  the  Greeks  in  general  or  as  a  body.  For  who  will  have  the  folly 
to  aeny,  that  among  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  some  of  whom  often 
visit  Sicily,  Venice,  Rome,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  many 
carry  on  a  successful  commerce,  and  some  are  advanced  to  the  highest 
emplo3rments  in  the  Turkish  court,  there  can  be  found  individuals  here 
ana  there  who  are  neither  poor,  nor  stupid,  nor  wholly  illiterate,  nor  desti- 
tute of  refinement,  nor  in  fine  sunk  in  superstition,  vice,  and  profligacy  ?(1) 

(217)  The  bulls  of  the  pontiffs,  by  which  afford  very  ample  matter  for  the  discussion 

these  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  the  of  a  sagacious  person.    Nor  would  it  be  s 

College  of  the  Divi,  are  mentioned  and  re-  vain  or  useless  labour,  for  such  a  one  to  ex- 

teiled  in  their  order,  by  Jtutus  Fontaninus,  amine,  without  superstition,  yet  with  can- 

in  the  Codex  constitutionum,  quss  summi  dour,  into  the  justice,  the  piety,  and  the 

PoDtificea  ediderunt  in  solemni  Csnoniza-  truth  of  those  grounds, 
lione  Sanctorum,  p.  260,  dec,  Rome,  1729,        (1)  This  remark  is  msde,  on  account  of 

ibi.     [And  all  of  them,  except  that  of  Alex-  Alexander  HcUadhu,  and  others  who  think 

amder  VII.  for  the  canonization  of  Francis  with  him.    There  is  exUnt,  a  book  of  HelU" 

ie  Sales,  are  given  at  large,  in  the  Magnum  dius,  entitled  the  Present  Slate  of  the  Greek 

Ballarinm  Cbembini,  tom.  iii.,  p.  126,  262,  church,  printed  in  1714,  8vo,  in  which  be 

287, 465,  tom  !▼.,  p.  12,  and  Append.,  p.  1,  bitterly  declaims  against  the  most  merito- 

tom.  Ti.,  p.  76,  298^  347,  and  Appenid ,  p.  rious  snd  learned  writers  on  Grecian  affairs ; 

3,  17,  tom.  vii.,  p.  115.  120,  125,  tom.  xi.,  and  maintains,  that  his  countrymen  are  much 

p.  1,  tom.  xii.,p.  78. — Tr."]    As  they  recite  more  pious,  learned,  wise,  and  hsppy,  than 

the  grounds  on  which  the  persons  were  is  commonly  supposed.     We  by  no  mesiw 

jodsred  worthy  of  canonization,  these  bulk  envy  the  Greeks  the  portion  of  baj^nett 

Vol.  III.— X  X 
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Their  inreterate  hatred  of  the  Latins  could  in  no  way  be  expelled  from 
their  minds,  nor  even  be  moderated,  although  the  Roman  pontiff  and  thdr 
numerous  missionaries  to  the  Greeks,  spared  neither  ingenuity  nor  treas- 
ure, to  gain  the  confidence  and  affections  of  that  people.(2)  The  Latin 
teachers  have  indeed  collected  some  little  and  poor  congregations  in  oer. 
tain  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but  neither  the  Greeks,  uor  tlieir  masters 
the  Turks,  will  allow  the  Latins  to  attempt  any  thing  more. 

§  2.  In  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIIL  the  Latins  conceived  great  hopes, 
that  they  should  find  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  more  tractable  in 
future.(d)  The  pontiff  made  it  one  of  his  most  assiduous  cares,  to  effect  the 
difficult  design  of  subjecting  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  especially  the 
Greeks,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  see ;  and  he  called  in  the  aid  of  men 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  eastern 
Christians,  to  point  out  to  him  the  plainest  and  shortest  method  of  accom« 
plishing  the  object.  The  wisest  of  these  were  of  opinion,  that  those  Chris- 
tians should  be  allowed  to  retain  nearly  all  their  long-established  peculiarities 
both  of  rites  and  of  doctrine,  which  the  Lfttin  doctors  had  formerly  deemed 
insufferable :  for  rites,  said  they,  do  not  appertain  to  the  essence  of  religion , 
and  their  doctrines  should  be  so  explained  and  uqderstood  as  to  appear  to 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  the  Latins ; 
because  those  Christians  would  feel  less  repugnance  to  union,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  that  thev  had  long  been  Romanists,  and  that  the  pontiffs  did  not 
require  them  to  abandon  the  principles  of  their  fathers  butol^ly  to  understand 
them  correctly.  Hence  arose  those  erudite  works,  composed  however  with 
little  ingenuousness,  published  by  Leo  AUaUus^  John  Morm^  dement  Gala* 
ittM,  Lwoas  Hohtenius,  Abraham  EcheUensis,(A)  and  others ;  in  which  they 

they  mty  enjoy ;  nay,  we  wish  them  far  fairs  of  the  Greeks.    See,  above  all  othen, 

more   than   they  possess.     Yet  we  coold  Richtard  Simon  or  Sainiore**  Bibliotheqoe 

show  if  it  were  necessary,  from  the  very  Critique,  tome  i.,  cap.  zziii.,  p.  340;  who  is 

statements  HelUinu  gives  as,  that  the  con-  p.  346,  well  confirms,  among  other  thmga, 

dition  of  the  Greeks  is  no  better,  than  it  is  that  which  we  have  observed  from  Vrbmi 

generally  supposed  to  be ;  notwithstanding  Cerri ;  namely,  that  none  oppose  and  resist 

all  persons  and  places  are  not  equally  sunk  the  Latins  with  more  vehemence,  than  the 

iabubarism,  superstition, and  knavery.    See  Greeks  who  have  been  educated  at  Rome, 

the  remarks  above,  on  the  history  of  the  On-  or  trained  in  other  schools  of  the  Latins, 

ental  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says :  lis  sont  los  primiers  h  crier  contre 

<3)  What  number  of  missions  there  are  et  &  medire  du  Pape  et  des  Latins.     Ces 

in  Greece  and  in  the  other  countries  subject  pelerins  Orienteaux  qui  viennent  chex  nous, 

to  the  Turkish  government,  and  what  is  their  fourbent  et  abusent  de  ndtre  credulity  nwa 

present  condition,  is  fully  stated  by  the  Jes-  acheter  un  benefice  et  tourmeoter  les  Mis- 

iiit  Tarillbn,  in  his  letter  to  Ponchartrain,  sioneres  Latins,  &c.     The  most  recent  and 

■or  r^tst  pr^nt  des  Missions  des  Peres  most  full  testimony  to  the  invincible  hatred 

Jesoites  dans  la  Grece ;  which  is  extant  in  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins,  is  given  by 

the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  John  CutodL,  Account  of  the  present  Greek 

Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  i.,  p.  1135,  [and  church;  Preface,  p.  iz.,  dec. ;  Cambridge, 

in  the  LeUres  Edifiantes,  dtc.,  ed.  1819,  1723,  fol. 

,  p»  1,  dtc— Tr.]    On  the  sUte  of        (3)  See  Jo.  Monti's  Life,  prefixed  to  his 


the  Romish  religion  in  the  islands  of  the  Aniiquitates  ecclesia  Orientalise  p.  37-4S. 
Archipelago,  see  Jac.  Xomr  Portier^  in  a  (4)  The  work  of  Leo  AUaliuM,  de  Con< 
letter  printed  in  the  Letters  ddifiantes  et  cordis  ecclesis  Orientalis  et  Occidentalism 
dirieoses  terites  des  Missions  ^trangdres,  is  well  known ;  and  the  most  learned  mctt 
tome  z.,  p.  328,  [ed.  1819,  tome  i.,  p.  283,  among  both  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reform- 
dec. — TV.]  The  high  colouring  ot  these  ed,  with  the  greatest  justice  charge  it  with 
Statements,  may  be  easily  corrected,  by  the  bad  faith.  He  also  published  his  Gram 
msny  accounts  of  the  Catholic  and  other  Or<iUNioxa,Rome,I652aDdl6ft9.4to,whiol| 
writers  in  our  own  age,  respectisg  the  al^  contains  those  txacU  of  the  Greeks  which  ^ 
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undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difierence  between  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  pro- 
vided we  set  aside  a  few  rites  and  certain  unusual  words  and  phrases 
adopted  by  those  foreign  Christians.  No  one  more  firmly  resisted  this 
project  of  uniting  the  weeks  with  the  Latins,  than  CyriUua  Lttcaris  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  a  learned  man  who  had  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  for  he  signified  clearly, — ^indeed  more  clearly  than  was jpru- 
dent,  that  his  mind  was  inclined  towards  the  religious  opinions  of  the  £ng. 
lish  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  contemplated  a  reformation  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jesuits,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  by  the  knavery  of  certain  perfidious  Greeks,  vigorously 
opposed  this  powerful  adversary  for  a  long  time,  and  in  various  ways,  and 
at  length  vanquished  him.  Por  they  caused  him  to  be  accused  before  the 
Turkish  emperor,  of  the  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion ;  on  which  charge  he 
was  strangled  in  the  year  1688.(5)    This  great  man  was  succeeded  by  one 


▼oared  the  Latina.  From  the  pen  of  Lucas 
HoUteniu*^  who  was  far  superior  to  AUo' 
tms  in  learning  and  ingenuousness,  we  have 
only  two  Dissertations,  de  ministro  et  forma 
aacramenti  confirmationia  apud  Gnecos ; 
which  were  published  after  hia  death,  Home, 
1666,  8vo.  The  very  learned  worka  of 
John  Morin,  de  Poenitentia,  and  de  Ordina- 
tiooibus,  are  well  known  by  the  learned :  and 
every  one  that  peruses  them  can  see,  that 
the  author  aims  to  evince  that  there  is  a  won- 
derful agreement,  on  these  subjects,  between 
the  Christiana  of  the  East  and  the  I«atins, 
provided  the  thorny  subtilities  of  the  Scho- 
Ustics  are  kept  out  of  aiffht.  Clemens  Gala- 
mw,  in  a  prolix  and  elaborate  work,  publish- 
•d  at  Home  in  1650,  [1690, 3  vols]  fol,  la- 
boured to  prove,  that  the  Armenians  differ 
bat  little  from  the  latins.  Abraham  EckeU 
ktuis,  both  elsewhere  and  in  hia  Notes  to 
Hebed  Jesu*»  Catalogus  librorum  Chaidai- 
corum,  maintains  that  all  the  Christians 
throuchoot  Asia  and  Africa,  coincide  with 
the  Latin  church.  Other  writera  on  thia 
■object,  are  passed  over.  [Among  these 
were  Fred.  SpanheinC*  Disa.  de  Ecclesis 
GriBciiB  et  Orientalis  i^  Romana  Pspali  per- 
petua  dissensione ;  in  his  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
485,  &c  ,  snd  Ja.  Eisner's  Istest  account 
of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  ch.  v.  (in 
German).— 5<:A/.J 

(5)  There  is  extant  a  Confeasion  of  faith 
#iiwn  np  by  CyriUus  Lttcaris,  and  repeat- 
edly published,  particularly  in  Holland,  1645, 
8vo,  from  which  it  clearly  appears,  that  be 
fiivoured  the  Reformed  religion  more  than 
ttiat  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  published 
among  Joe,  Aymon*s  Monuroens  authen- 
tiques  de  la  religion  des  Gr^cs,  p.  237.  Yet 
be  was  not  averse  from  the  Lutherana,  for 
hb  addressed  letters  about  this  time  to  the 
Swedes,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to 
eODciUate.     See  ArkenkoUz's  M^moiree  de 


la  Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  486,  and  tome 
ii.,  Append.  Documents,  113,  dec.  The 
same  Aytnon  has  published  twenty-seven 
Letters  of  this  prelate,  addressed  to  the  Ge- 
nevans and  to  others  professing  the  Reform- 
ed religion ;  ubi  suprs,  p.  1-199,  which  more 
fully  exhibit  his  disposition  and  his  religions 
opinions.  The  life  snd  the  unhappy  death 
of  this  in  varioVis  respects  extraordinary  man* 
are  deacribed  by  Thomas  Smith,  an  English* 
man,  in  his  Narratio  de  vita,  studiis,  gestii 
et  mart^rrio  Cyrilli  Lucaris  ;  which  is  insert* 
ed  in  hia  Miscellanea,  London,  1686,  8vo,  p. 
40-130 ;  also  by  Jo.  Henry  Holtinger,  An*- 
lecta  Historico-Theol.,  Appendix,  diss,  viii., 
p.  550,  and  by  others,  whom  Jo.  Alh,  Ft^ 
bfidMS  has  enumerated,  fiibliotbeca  Graven, 
vol.  x.,  p.  499.  [  CyriUus  Luearis  waa  bom 
in  15T3,  in  Candia  the  ancient  Crete,  then 
subject  to  the  Venetiaoa*  Poasesaing  fine 
native  talents,  be  first  studied  at  Venice  and 
Padua,  and  then  travelled  over  Italy  and 
other  countriea.  Disgusted  with  the  Ro- 
mish religion,  snd  charmed  with  that  of  the 
Reformed,  be  reaided  a  while  at  Geneva.  On 
his  return  to  Greece,  he  connected  himself 
with  his  countryman  MeleUus  Piga,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  resided  much  at  Con- 
atantinople  and.  wa^  often  legate  to  the  pa- 
triarch. Cyn/ became  his  chaplain,  and  then 
his  Achimandrite.  The  efforts  of  the  Ro- 
manisu  in  1595,  to  gain  the  Ruasian  and 
Poliah  Greek  churchea,  were  resisted  at 
Constantinople,  and  Cyril  was  active  in  op- 
posing the  defection.  Hia  efforta  in  thie 
cause,  exposed  him  to  the  resentments  of 
the  Polish  government;  and  in  1600,  he  had 
to  quit  that  country.  He  went  to  Alexan* 
dria,  was  there  highly  respected,  and  on  the 
death  of  Meletius  m  1602,  he  aucceedod  him 
in  that  tee.  He  now  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  several  Reformea  divinea ;  and 
among  them,  with  Gea.  AUoi  aichbiafaiip  «! 
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who  had  been  the  principal  assistant  to  the  Jesuits  in  his  destruction,  name- 
ly>  Cyril  oi  BerrhcBa,  a  man  of  a  malignant  and  violent  temper :  and  as  be 
apostatized  to  the  Romish  religion,  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
seemed  no  longer  dubious. (6)  But^  the  unhappy  fote  of  Cyrily  suddenly  dis« 
sipated  this  hope.  For  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  this  great  friend  of  the 
Rioman  pontiff  was  put  to  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  enemy  before 
had  been  ;  and  PartKenius^  who  bore  the  hereditary  hostility  of  his  nation  to 
the  Latins,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  From  this  time 
onward,  no  good  opp>ortunity  was  found  by  the  Romans,  either  for  assai]* 
ing  the  Greek  patriarchs,  or  for  drawing  them  over  to  their  interests. 

§  3.  Yet  very  many  complain,  and  none  more  than  the  Reformed,  that 
the  flatteries,  the  soplustry,  and  the  gold,  both  of  the  French  ambassadors 
in  Turkey  and  of  the  Jesuits,  have  had  so  much  effect  of  late  upon  the  ig* 
norance  and  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  that  they  have  departed 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  several  respects,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  have  adopted  among  other  errors  of  the 
Latins,  the  inexplicable  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  And  this  they  say, 
was  especially  done  in  the  celebrated  council  of  Jerusalem,  which  Do$i» 


Canterbury.  It  was  at  this  Ume,  that  be 
•enl  to  England  the  celebrated  Alexandrine 
Codex  of  the  Bible,  conuininff  St,  Clemen/** 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  His  aversion  to 
the  Romish  church,  drew  on  him  the  hstred 
and  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  all  in 
the  East  who  favoured  the  Romish  cause. 
In  1612.  he  was  at  Constsntinople,  and  the 
Romish  interest  alone  prevented  his  election 
to  the  patriarchal  chair.  He  retired  to  Al- 
exandria :  but  in  162 If  he  was  elected  to  the 
aee  of  (Constantinople,  in  spite  of  the  Ro- 
miah  opposition.  But  his  persecutors  never 
ceased  to  traduce  him,  and  to  plot  against 
him.  He  was  moreover  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude :  and  the  Turkisn  government  would  at 
any  time  depose  a  patriarch  and  admit  a  new 
one,  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.  In  1622, 
he  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  Gregory  of 
Amasa  purchased  the  office  for  20,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  not  having  the  mone^  on  hand,  he 
also  was  sent  away,  and  Anthimut  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  having  money,  purchased  the 
office.  But  the  Greeks  would  not  submit  to 
bim,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  CyriU 
who  was  restored,  on  paying  a  larjre  sum  for 
the  privilege.  The  Romanists  still  plotted 
against  h^m.  He  sent  a  Greek  to  I^ndon, 
to  learn  the  art  of  printing  and  to  procure  a 
printinir  press.  On  its  arrival,  hia  enemies 
charged  bim  with  employing  it  for  political 
purposes,  and  caused  Him  great  trouble; 
though  the  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors 
interposed  in  his  behalf.  In  1629,  having  a 
little  respite,  he  called  a  council  of  Greeks, 
to  reform  that  church :  and  here  he  proposed 
bn  Confession  of  faith,  which  was  adopted. 
In  1683,  CytiUuM  Caniarif  biahop  of  Ber- 


rhosa,  the  personal  enemy  of  Cyril  Luaaig, 
and  supported  by  the  Romish  party,  baraaio- 
^  with  the  Turka  for  the  patriarchal  chsir : 
but  being  unable  to  pay  the  money  down,  he 
was  exiled  to  Teneaos,  and  Liuarts  retain- 
ed the  office.  The  next  year  Athnfia*iu9  of 
Thcssalonica  paid  the  Turks  60,000  dollars 
for  the  office ;  and  Lucaris  was  sgsin  bso- 
ished.  But  at  the  end  of  a  roontl^  be  was 
recalled  and  reinstated,  on  his  paying  10,000 
dollars.  But  now  Cyril  Conturi  had  raised 
his  IVO,000  dollars ;  and  Cyril  Luatris  was 
banished  to  Rhodes,  to  make  way  for  him. 
After  six  months,  his  friends  purchased  his 
restoration.  But  in  1638,  he  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  treason,  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, who  upon  the  represimtation  of  hia 
vizier,  gave  orders  for  his  death.  He  was 
seized,  conveyed  on  board  a  ahip  as  if  for 
banishment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was 
at  sea,  be  was  strangled  and  thrown  over- 
board. Hia  body  drifted  asliore,  and  was 
buried  by  his  friends.  See  Schroeckh\  Kirch- 
engesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  v.,  p.  304^ 
^.,  and  Unpartheyisehe  Kirchenbistorie, 
Jens,  1735,  vol.  ii..  p.  265,  Ac— Tr.] 

(6)  See  Elia9  VeieTs  Defensio  exerctta- 
tionis  de  ecclesia  Gra?ca.  p.  100.  &c.,  in 
which,  p.  403,  is  a  letter  of  Urban  VIII.  to 
thia  Cyril  of  Berrhoea,  highly  commending 
him  for  having  successfully  averted  from  the 
Greeks  the  pernicious  errors  of  Ltteoria, 
and  exhorting  him  to  depose  the  bishops  that 
were  opposed  to  the  latins,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  aid  both  from  Rome  and  from  the 
Spanish  government  This  Cyril  died  a 
member  of  the  Romish  church.  Henry  Hy 
laritUt  Notes  to  Phil.  Cyprti  Chzonicon  ee 
clestB  Grccsi,  p.  470. 
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llenf  assembled  in  the  year  1672.(7)  This  charge,  whether  it  be  true  or 
fidse^  was  first  advanc^  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  papists 
and  the  Reformed  in  France.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
very  eloquent  and  erudite  John  Claude,  maintained  that  many  opinions  of 
the  Romanists,  and  especially  that  which  asserts  that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  in  the  eucharist  are  so  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as 
still  to  leave  the  external  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  were  wholly 
unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  were  not  found  among  the  Latins  them, 
sehres  before  the  ninth  century :  the  Catholics  on  the  contrary,  Anthomf 
Amaud  and  his  associates,  in  managing  the  cause  contended,  that  the  Ro- 
mish  belief  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  had  been  the  received  opinion 
among  Christians  in  every  age ;  and  that  it  was  approved  by  all  the  sects 
of  Christians  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Greeks.(8)  This  controversy 
required  authorities  and  testimonies.  Hence  the  French  envoys  at  Con- 
stantinople  with  the  Jesuits,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
ministers  on  the  other,  laboured  indefatigably  to  collect  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  in  favour  of  their  respective  sides.  It  so  happened  that  the  Ro- 
manists were  superior  in  both  the  number  and  weight  of  their  testimonies ; 
but  the  Reformed  contended,  that  all  these  were  of  no  avail,  being  either 
purchased  of  the  starving  Greeks  with  money,  or  obtained  from  persons 
either  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  deceived  and  ensnared  by  insidious  Ian* 
guage.(9)  Whoever  shall  bring  to  the  decision  of  this  controversy  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Grecian  afiairs,  and  a  mind  unbiased  by  prejudice,  will 
judge,  I  apprehend,  that  no  small  part  of  the  Greek  church  had  for  many 
ages  possessed  some  obscure  idea  of  transubstantiationj  but  that  they  re* 
oeived  more  clear  and  explicit  ideas  of  it,  in  modem  times,  from  the  Ro- 
mans.(10} 

§  4.  Of  the  independent  Greek  churches,  or  those  Dot  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine patriarch,  the  Russian  is  the  only  one  that  affords  any  matter  for 
history  ;  the  others  lie  buried  in  vast  ignorance  and  darkness.  About  the 
year  1666,  a  certain  sect  showed  itself  among  the  Russians,  and  produced 
no  little  commotion,  which  called  itself  Isbravikif  or  the  company  of  the  eleetf 
but  by  its  adversaries  it  was  called  RoskoUkika^  that  is,  the  seditious  fac» 
11011.(11)     What  these  find  to  censure  in  the  modern  Russian  church,  and 

(7)  The  proceeding  of  this  council  were  Pfaffy  DiMertatio  contra  Ludov.  Rogerii 
published,  ailer  an  edition  by  a  French  Ben-  Opus  Eucharisticum,  Tubing.,  1718,  4to. 
edictine,  by  Jac.  Aynum^  Monumens  An-  (9)  Here  should  be  consulted,  above  all 
thentiques  de  la  religion  des  Grecs,  tome  i.,  others,  John  CowtU,  who  was  resident  at 
p.  S63.  See  Gisbert  Cvper^s  Epistols,  p.  Constantinople  when  this  drama  was  acted, 
404»  407.  Notes  illustrative  of  it,  may  be  and  himself  saw  by  what  artifices  the  Greeks 
seen,  besides  other  places,  in  Joe.  Baanagt'9  were  induced  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of 
Histoire  de  la  religion  des  Eglises  Reform-  the  Latins :  Account  of  the  present  Greek 
4et,  period  iv.,  pt.  i.,  cap  xxzii.,  dec.,  p.  Church,  pref.,  p.  ii.,  dec.,  and  book  i.,  ch.  v., 
4SS,  and  in  Jo.  CoweW$  Account  of  the  p.  136,  drc. 

present  Greek  Church,  book  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.        (10)  Maturin  Vieste  la  Crose^  who  is 

186,  dec.     [See  also  Tbom.  Ittif  *s  Hepud.  well  known  to  have  been  by  no  means  pap> 

Disaertat.,  No.  t.  de  Synodo  Hierosol. —  tial  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  Romish  opinions, 

8chl.    The  Acts  of  this  council,  Gr.  and  supposed  that  the  Greeks  had  long  been  in- 

Lat.,  are  in  Harduin*s  Concilia,  torn,  zii.,  p.  fected  with  the  doctrine  of  tranmhttantia" 

179,  dec.— Tr.]  Hon.     See  Chah.  Cuper's  Epistols»,  edited 

(8)  The  nsmes  and  works  of  the  principal  by  Beyer,  p.  37,  44,  48,  51,  65.  [See  also 
writers  on  this  controversy,  may  be  learned  SehrouldCi  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
from  J0.  Alb.  FabriciiiM,  Bibliotheca  Grvca,  vol.  ix.,  p.  102. — Tr.} 

vol.  I.,  p.  444,  dec,  and  Ckrisl4fph$r  Matth.        (11)  Perhaps  these  are  the  very  person^ 
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what  opinions  and  rites  th^  hold,  is  not  yet  Mty  known.  It 
howerery  in  general^  that  they  distinguish  themselves  by  a  great  show  of 
piety,  and  represent  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Russians  as  much  marred, 
MTtly  by  the  negligence  and  partly  1^  the  licentiousness  of  the  lHsbops.(13) 
The  Russians  lonst  assailed  this  factious  throng,  with  councils,  confutations, 
▼ery  liarsh  punishments,  military  force,  and  flatteries ;  but  the  efiect  of 
all  these  remedies  was,  to  drive  them  to  more  remote  regions,  and  as  is 
usual,  to  render  them  more  pertinacious  in  consequence  of  their  calamitiei 
and  suflerings.  A  milder  treatment  began  to  be  shown  them,  from  the 
time  that  Peter  L,  whose  achievements  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Qreat,  Introduced  a  material  chance  in  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiasiical 
goveniment  of  the  empire.  But  me  schism  is  so  far  from  being  healed, 
that  this  revolution  in  the  Russian  affidrs,  is  said  rather  to  have  added 
firmness  and  stability  to  it. 


wbom  the  celebrated  Gwulitiy  in  his  Timvets 
m  Siberia,  (in  Gennan,  vol.  iv.,  p.  404),  calls 
SUrotcerzL  [They  doubtless  come  under 
Uiis  denomination ;  for  Robert  Pinkerton 
(Present  state  of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia, 
Appendix, p.  237),  tells  us:  «* The  national 
church  in  Russia  sires  the  genersl  name  of 
RatkotnikSf  or  Schismatics,  to  ai2  the  sects 
which  hsre  at  different  periods  renounced  her 
communion ;  but  these  separatists  uniformly 
style  themselves  Starowertsi,  or  BeUtvers  of 
iheoldfailh."^Tr.] 

(12)  See  Nic.  Btrpms,  de  sutu  ecclesis 
et  religionis  Moscoviticc,  sec.  zi.,  cap.  vii.,  p. 
69.  Add  sec.  ii.,  cap.  xvi.,  p.  218,  and  in  the 
Append.,  p.  270.  Jo.  Mich,  Heiiuceius  on 
^  Greek  Church,  (written  in  German),  pt 
tii.,p.  aO,dcc.  P^cr  Kan //««eii*«  Travels 
in  Russia,  p.  316  of  the  Gennan  translation. 
Some  Lutheran  writers  have  supposed  or 
■uspected,  that  these  Isbraniki  were  a  pro- 
geny of  the  ancient  BofotniU.  [Dr.  MO" 
ghetm's  account  of  the  Russisn  dissenters  is 
very  lame.  See  the  whole  Appendix  to  Rob. 
Pinkerton^  Present  state  of  the  Gredc 
church  in  Russia,  ed.  New-Tork,  1815,  p. 
SS7-376.  He  teUs  us,  it  is  conMUon  to  date 
die  origin  of  sectarians  in  the  Russian  church, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Nihm.  But  according 
to  the  Russian  annals,  there  existed  schis- 
mstics  in  the  Russian  church  two  hundred 
years  before  the  days  0'  Ntkon ;  and  the  dis- 
turbances which  took  place  in  his  time,  only 
proved  the  means  of  augmenting  their  num- 
bers, and  of  bringing  thmn  forward  into  pub- 
lie  view.  The  earnest  of  these  schismatics 
first  sppesred  in  Novogorod,  eariy  in  the  16th 
century,  under  the  name  of  Strtgolmks,  A 
Jew  named  /forte,  preached  a  mixture  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity ;  and  proselyted  two 
priests,  Denis  and  AUxie,  who  gained  a  vast 
number  of  followers.  This  sect  was  so  mi- 
meroua,  that  a  national  couikil  was  called 


towards  the  close  of  ihe  15th  century,  to  op> 
pose  it.  Soon  afterwards,  one  Karpy  an  ex* 
communicated  deacon,  joined  the  Strigol- 
niks ;  and  accused  the  higher  clergy  o<  sell- 
ing the  office  of  priesthood,  and  of  so  hx  oar> 
rupting  the  church  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wm 
withdrawn  from  it.  He  was  a  very  success- 
ful propa^tor  of  this  sect.  But  numerous 
as  tne  Strigolniks  were,  they  were  few  com- 
pared with  the  vast  number  and  variety  of 
sectariana,  produced  by  the  attempts  to  oom 
rect  the  copiea  of  the  Russian  liturgy,  or 
books  used  in  the  churches,  which  amount 
to  twenty  folio  volumes.  These  having  long 
been  preserved  by  transcription,  were  found 
to  contain  numerous  mistakes  of  transcriben, 
and  to  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  Tbe 
higher  clergy  and  the  princes,  as  early  as 
1518,  attempted  to  correct  these  books,  and 
bring  them  all  to  agreement.  And  the  object 
was  pursued  for  more  than  a  century,  amid 
great  opposition,  before  it  was  fully  accom* 
plished.  The  great  body  of  the  Raskolniks 
or  dissenters,  uiough  divided  into  various 
sects,  yet  all  agree  with  one  another  and 
with  the  national  church,  in  articles  of  faith, 
and  generally  in  rites  and  modes  of  worship ; 
but  uey  consider  the  national  church  as  cor- 
rupt, because  it  has  falsified  the  sacred  books, 
and  thus  subverted  religion.  There  are  how- 
ever, aome  minor  sects,  which  diffsr  from  the 
establishment  both  in  faith  and  worship. 
Pinkerton  dividea  them  into  two  grand  class- 
es,  tbe  PopopftsrMnty  or  those  who  admit  the 
national  priests  that  apostatiie  to  them  to 
oflSciate  atill  as  priests,  without  reordination ; 
and  the  Bexpepofteekint^  or  those  who  either 
have  no  priests,  or  have  onlv  such  aa  they 
themselves  ordain.  Gf  the  former  class,  M 
enumerates/ve  sects,  and  of  the  latter  jS/zsen. 
But  the  history  of  these  secu  more  properly 
bekmffs  to  the  following  centuiv.  See  also 
Si^miUH's  Kirehbche  Geographie,  vol  i^a 
«9,Ac.—rr.J 
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^  5.  It  will  not  be  improper  here,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respecting 
that  reformation  of  the  Russian  church  by  Peter  L  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  For  though  it  belongs  to  the  following  century,  yet  the  found- 
ations for  it  were  laid  in  the  close  of  this.  That  immortal  prince  sufiered 
the  Greek  religion  as  professed  by  the  Russians,  to  remain  entire ;  but 
he  took  vast  pains,  to  have  it  explained  according  to  sound  reason  and  the 
holy  scriptures,  to  destroy  that  superstition  which  was  diffused  greatly 
over  the  whole  nation,  and  to  dispel  the  amazing  ignorance  both  of  the 
priests  and  the  common  people.  These  were  great  and  noble  designs,  but 
exceedinjrly  difficult  and  such  as  often  require  ages  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. To  efl^t  them  the  more  readily,  he  became  the  patron  of,  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  invited  learned  men  from  all  quarters  into  the  country, 
established  new  schools  and  purged  the  old  ones  of  their  barbarism,  la- 
.boured  to  enkindle  in  his  subjects  a  thirst  for  learning  of  all  kinds  and  for 
literature,  abolished  the  iniquitous  practice  of  persecuting  and  punishing 
errorists,  and  granted  to  all  Christian  sects  dissenting  from  the  Greeks,  fuU 
liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  own  views.  Yet  in  the  last  particu- 
lar, he  was  careful  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  Romanists  for  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  their  pontiff.  They  had  certain  places  assigned  them, 
in  which  if  they  chose  to  reside  among  the  Russians,  they  might  worship 
in  their  way.  But  the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  from  teaching  among  the 
Russian  people  ;  and  the  council  that  controls  all  matters  of  religion,  was 
directed  to  see  that  Romish  opinions  were  not  propagated  among  the  peo- 
pie.  All  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  managed,  very  differently  from  what 
they  were  formerly.  For  the  emperor  suppressed  the  splendid  office  of 
primate,  because  it  was  thought  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince, 
and  made  himself  sovereign  pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  churcb.(13) 
His  vicegerent  [in  ecclesiastical  affairs]  is  a  council  established  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg,  called  the  Hol^  Synod,  over  which  some  archbishop  of  distin- 
guished prudence  and  fidelity,  presides,(14)  The  first  that  filled  this  of- 
fice, was  the  celebrated  Stephen  Javorski,  well  known  by  his  work  in  the 
Russian  language  against  heretics.(15)  The  other  ecclesiastical  offices 
remain  as  before  ;  but  they  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  authority  formerly 
annexed  to  them,  and  of  no  small  part  of  their  revenues  and  privileges. 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  whether  for  men  or 

(13)  [Dr.  MacUine  very  justly  criticises  to  refer  all  afTairs  of  moment  to  the  decision 
the  language  here  used  by  Dr.  Moaheim;  of  the  C2ar  himself.  Such  wss  iS/«pA«n  Jo- 
which  implies  that  the  emperor  assumed  a  vorski,  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence.  But 
/tvirihial  qffice  %x\d  tpiritual  power.  He  only  in  1720,  Peter  abolished  the  exsrchy  also, 
Claimed  the  right  aa  imperor,  to  receive  ap-  and  in  place  of  it,  instituted  the  Holy  Legit- 
peals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  latite  SynotU  consistinf  first  of  twelve,  and 
give  law  to  priests  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  aflerwaras  of  an  indennite  number  of  the 
his  subjects.  He  was  head  of  the  church,  in  higher  clergy,  selected  by  the  emperor.  At 
much  the  same  sense  as  the  kings  of  Englsnd  the  head  of  this  synod  there  is  always  a  Uy- 
and  the  German  princes  are ;  none  of  whom  man,  who  is  the  representative  of  tne  Czar, 
ever  presumed  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  has  a  nej^tive  upon  all  its  resolutions, 
or  to  perform  any  appropriate  functions  of  a  till  they  ar^  laid  before  the  emperor.  This 
clergyman  or  priest. — TV.  ]  nobleman  is  the  minister  of  the  crown  for  the 

(14)  [This  is  not  perfectly  correct.  In  department ef religion.  See Pinkert<m,\oc 
theyearl700,Pe/^  abolished  the  patriarchal  cit.,  p.  36.  dec,  and  SUzuilvCt  KirchUcht 
office,  and  appointed  an  exarch^  with  limit-  Geographie,  vol.  i.,  p.  369,  du;. — TV.] 

ed  powers,  wIm)  cooM  do  nothing  without  the        ( 1 5)  See  Mich,  le  Qmen,  Oriens  Chfieti- 
eooaent  of  the  other  bishops,  and  was  obliged    anus,  torn,  i.,  p.  1 395 
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for  women.  But  from  this  design  the  emperor  so  far  departed  afterwank 
that  he  himself  dedicated  a  magnificent  house  of  this  kind  to  Alexandef 
Newshff  whom  the  Russians  number  among  their  8aints.(16) 

§  6.  A  part  of  the  Asiatic  Monoph^siUs  left  for  a  time  the  religion  ot 
their  Others,  and  united  themselves  with  the  Romanists.  Their  prompter 
to  this  measure,  was  one  Andreto  Achigiav^  who  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  patriarch  by  the  Roman  pontifi^  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Ignatius  XX1V.(I7)  At  his  death,  one  PeiCTf  who  took  the 
name  of  Ignatius  XXV«,  assumed  the  office  :  but  at  the  instigation  of  the 
legitimate  primate  of  the  sect,  he  was  banished  by  the  Turks,  and  the  little 
flock  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  soon  disper8ed.(16)  Of  the  African 
Monophysites^  the  Copts  notwithstanding  their  wretchedness,  ignorance, 
and  poverty,  firmly  resisted  the  persons,  who  so  often  solicited  &em  with 
very  advantageous  offers  to  become  united  with  the  Romans.  In  what 
manner  the  Abyssinians  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romish 
bishop,  which  they  had  indiscreetly  assumed,  and  asserted  their  ancient  in- 
dependence, has  already  been  stated.  And  it  will  now  be  proper  to  add, 
that  in  some  of  the  Lutherans  a  holy  desire  arose,  to  deliver  the  Abyssin- 
ian  nation  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion.  Prompted  by  such  motives,  P«. 
ter  HeyUng  of  Lubec,  a  very  pious  and  learned  man,  visited  them  in  the 
year  1634 :  and  after  spending  many  years  in  Ethiopia,  and  being  so  pros- 
perous  as  to  become  prime  minister  of  state  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
accomplished  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope he  lost  his  life  by  means  unknown.(19)  Afterwards,  Ernest  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  whose  exemplary  virtue  procured  him  the  surname  of  PiouSf 
at  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of  that  extraordinary  man  Job  Lu- 


(16)  On  these  subjects  much  infonnation 
may  be  obtained  from  Peter  van  HaveiC* 
Travels  in  Russia ;  which  are  extant  in  a 
German  trsnslation  from  the  Danish. 

(17)  From  the  15th  century  onward,  all 
the  primates  of  the  Monophysite  sect  chose 
to  bear  the  name  of  Jgnainu ;  for  no  other 
reason,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  than  to  indicate 
by  their  name  that  they  are  successors  to  Ig- 
natius the  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  the  legitimate  patriarchs  of  that 
see.  A  similar  motive  has  induced  the  Ma- 
ronite  primates,  who  slso  claim  the  title  of 
patriarchs  of  Antioch,  to  assume  the  name  of 
Peter.  For  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  gov- 
erned the  church  of  Antioch,  before  Tfrnntius. 

(18)  See  Jo.  Simon  Asseman's  Biblioth. 
Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
482,  and  in  Diss,  de  Monophysitis,  ^  iii.,  p. 
6,  7. 

(19)  A  valuable  life  of  this  man,  was  pub- 
lished in  German,  by  Jo.  Henry  Michaelis, 
Hslle,  1724,  8vo.  Add  Jo.  Mm^*s  Cim- 
tffia  Littcrota.  tom.  i.,  p  253,  &c.  [His 
father  was  a  jeweller  of  Lubec.  After  a  good 
«Klucation  in  his  native  city,  he  went  to  Parit» 
in  1627,  having  charge  of  four  noble  youth. 
There  he  became  intimate  with  Hugo  Oro- 


tius.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Malta,  where  he  disputed  with  the 
Catholic  priests.  He  now  assumed  the  ^rb 
of  a  pilgrim,  intending  to  travel  into  the  East 
and  acquaint  himself  with  Oriental  literature. 
He  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
to  ralestine  and  Egypt.  He  arrived  in^ 
Egypt  in  1634,  and  so  recommended  himself 
to  the  Copts,  by  his  learning  and  hi«  piety, 
that  they  esteemed  him  highfy,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  Moallah.  Meeting  with  the  new 
primate  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  come  to  Alex- 
andria for  ordination,  he  joined  him ;  and  on 
their  way  to  Abyssinia,  they  met  Mendez  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  just  banished  from  that 
country,  whom  Heyling  encountered  and 
confuted  in  a  public  dispute.  Mmdez  vrrote 
to  the  pope,  that  if  this  Lutheran  should  go 
into  Abyssinia,  he  would  involve  that  whole 
nation  in  extreme  heresy.  He  arrived  there 
in  1634,  and  was  very  popular  and  useful. 
But  how  long  he  lived,  and  where  he  died,  is 
very  uncertain.  A  letter  of  his  to  H.  Gr<h 
tins,  dated  at  Memphis,  Ayg.  28,  1634,  re- 
specting the  disputes  between  the  Melchitei 
snd  the  Jacobites,  is  extant  in  LttdUf^s 
Comment,  ad  Hist.  .£tbiop.,  lib.  iii.,  e.  t. 
See  JIToUer,  loc.  cit.— TV.] 
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ddf^  attempted  to  explore  a  way  for  teachers  of  the  Reformed  religion  to 
go  among  those  distant  Christians,  by  means  of  Gregory^  an  Abyssinian 
who  was  then  in  Europe. (20)  But  Gr^o^y  perishing  by  shipwreck  in 
1657,  Emesi  sent  Jo.  Mich.  Wanslehen  of  JBrfurth,  in  1663,  with  very 
wise  instructions,  to  conciliate  if  possible  the  good  will  of  the  Abyssinians 
towards  the  Grermans.  Wanslehen  however,  lingered  in  Egypt ;  and  upon 
his  return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  moneys  he  had  received,  he 
revolted  to  the  Romish  church  in  1067,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk.(dl) 
Thus  the  designs  of  this  excellent  duke  were  frustrated :  yet  they  were 
attended  with  this  advantage,  that  Job  Ludolf  by  his  very  learned  and 
elaborate  works,  threw  much  light  upon  the  history,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  literature  of  the  Abyssinians,  which  before  had  been  but  little  known 
among  the  Europeans. 

^  7.  A  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  Armenians, 
not  long  after  the  conmicncement  of  this  century,  originating  from  Ahb<u 
I.  the  king  of  Persia,  who  for  liis  achievements  was  surnamcd  the  Great, 
For  he  nearly  laid  waste  all  that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  contiguous 
to  Persia,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Turiis  from  invading  his  territories ; 
and  he  caused  most  of  its  inliabitants  to  migrate  and  settle  in  Persia. 
For  what  the  Europeans  endeavour  to  accomplish  by  erecting  castles  and 
fortress^  along  their  borders,  the  kings  of  the  East  prefer  to  effect  by  de- 
populating the  frontier  parts  and  provinces  of  their  kingdoms.  The  rich- 
est and  best  of  these  Armenians  removed  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  took  residence  in  the  splendid  suburb  which  the  king  called 
Juyoj  where  they  have  their  own  bishop.  So  long  as  Abbas  lived,  wlio 
was  a  magnanimous  prince  and  much  attached  to  his  people,  these  exiles 
ei^oyed  great  prosperity ;  but  after  his  death,  they  were  involved  in  calami, 
ties  and  persecutions.(22)  And  hence,  not  a  few  of  them  have  apostatized 
to  Mohammedanism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  portion  of  the  Arme- 
nian church  will  become  wholly  extinct.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic 

(20)  See  Job  Ludotfy  Preface  to  bis  him  again  to  Egypt,  to  procure  a  fuller  ac- 

Comment.  ad  Hist.  iEtbiopicani,  p.  31,  &c.  eount  of  the  stale  of  that  country,  and  to 

Ckritt.  Juneker*9  Vita  Jobi  LudolA,  p.  68,  purchase  rare  manuscripts  for  the  kiiiff*8  li- 

dcc.     [Lwfio// bpctme  acquainted  with  thia  brary.    But  Co/^^r/ seemed  dissatis6ea  with 

Gregory^  during  his  tour  to  Rome,  and  invi-  his  proceedings.     For  Wan$lehen  was  not 

ted  him  into  Germany.     He  resided  a  while  in  tne  least  respected  at  Paris ;  and  from 

at  the  conrt  of  Gotha;  but  afterwards  was  vexation,  he  assumed  in  1678  the  vicarage 

deairous  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and  pn  of  a  nllage  not  far  from  Fontainbleau  ;  and 

hit  way,  at  AJexandretta  in  Syria«  lost  his  life  died  in  1679,  in  the  curacy  of  Bouron.  where 

by  shipwreck. — Schl.]  he  was  also  vicar.     Before  his  journey  to 

(SI)  Concerning  this  unstable  and  vicious  Egypt,  at  Ludolf »  request  he  went  to  Lon- 

bot  learned  man,  much  -may  be  collected  don,  to  superintend  there  the  printing  of  the 

from  Jerome  Lobol's  Voyage  do  TAbysainie,  first  edition  of  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and 

tome  i.,  p.  198, 227, 233, 248.    Em.  Solom,  Lexicon  in  1661 :  and  there  he  aided  Edm. 

CyfTUiCt    Catalogue    MSS.   Bibliothecs  CattelU  in  the  preparation  of  his  Lexicon 

Gothanae,  p.  64.    Euseb,  Renaudotn  Pr«f.  Hcptaglosson.     After  his  return  from  the 

ad  Historiam  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinorum.  East,  he  wrote  his  ReUtione  dello  Stato  pre- 

Jae.  Echard  and  Q^tif^  Scriptores  Ordinis  sente  dell*  Egitto ;  and  in  1677,  his  Nou* 

Predicai.,  torn.  ii..p.693.   Wo  have  his  His-  vclle  Relation  en  forme  de  Journal  de  son 

torta  ecclesia  Alexandrime,  and  other  works,  voyage  faito  eh  Egypte.     His  History  of  the 

which  are  not  without  merit.    [The  patriarch  church  of  Alexandria,  was  also  published  hi 

of  Alexandria  persuaded  him  not  to  prose-  French. — Schl.^ 

cute  his  journey   into   Abyssinia.     After  (22)  See  Jo.  Ckardin^  Voyage  en  Perse,  _ 

changing  his  religion  at  Rome,  ho  went  to  tom.    ii.,  p.  106,  <&c.     Gabr.  du  Chinnn^ 

Pkris,  vmence  Colbert  in  the  year  1672  sent  Nouvelloa  Relations  du  Levant,  p.  200,  6lc. 

Vol.  III.— Y  t 
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Armenians  have  undoubtedly  derived  no  little  advantage  from  the  peniNu 
nent  settlement  of  very  many  of  their  nation  during  this  century,  for  com- 
mercial  purposes,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  at  Mareeilles  in 
France,  and  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice.(2d)  For  not  to  mention 
other  things,  this  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  print  the  Bible,  and 
many  other  books  especially  religious  books,  in  the  Armenian  character, 
in  Holland  particularly  and  in  England  ;  and  these  books,  being  sent  to 
the  Armenians  living  under  the  Persians  and  Turks,  doubtless  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  nation  which  is  rude  and  inclined  to  superstition,  from  losing  all 
kn(»wledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 

§  8.  The  disunion  among  the  Nestorians,  which  rent  that  church  in  the 
preceding  century,  could  not  be  healed  at  all  in  this.  Among  the  patri- 
archs of  Mosul,  Elias  11.  sent  his  envoy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1607,  and 
again  in  the  year  1610,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  pontiff;  and  in  a 
letter  to  PatU  V.  he  avowed  himself  ready  to  sanction  a  union  between 
the  Nestorians  and  the  Romans.(24)  EKoi  III.  though  at  first  extremely 
averse  to  the  Rombh  rites,  yet  in  the  year  1657  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Congregation  de  propaganda  fide,  signifying  his  willingness  to  join  the 
Romish  church,  provided  the  pontifl&  would  grant  to  the  Nestorians  a  place 
of  worship  at  Rome,  and  would  not  corrupt  or  disturb  at  all  the  tenets  of 
the  sect.(25)  But  the  Romans  doubtless  perceived,  that  a  union  formed 
on  the  terms  here  stated,  would  be  of  no  use  or  advantage  to  their  cause : 
for  we  have  no  information,  that  the  Nestorians  were  at  that  time  received 
into  the  Romish  communion,  or  that  the  prelates  of  Mosul  afterwards  wert 
again  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Nestorian  patriarchs 
of  Ormus,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  Smean^  likewise  made  two  proposalii 
Id  1619  and  1653,  for  renewing  their  former  alliance  with  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  sent  to  Rome  a  tract  explanatory  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments. But  either  these  prelates  did  not  offer  satisfactory  terms  to  the 
Romans,(26)  or,  on  account  of  their  poverty  and  very  slender  power,  they 
were  despised  at  Rome  :  for  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1617,  the  pre- 
lates at  Ormus  were  in  a  very  low  state,  and  no  longer  excited  the  envy 
of  those  at  Mosul. (27)  There  was  however,  a  little  poor  congregation  of 
Roman  Catholics  formed  among  the  Nestorians,  about  the  middle  of  this 
century ;  whose  bishops  or  patriarchs  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida  or  Di- 
arbekir,  and  all  bear  the  name  of  Joseph.($8)  The  Nestorians  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  who  are  calleid  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  so 
long  as  the  Portuguese  possessed  those  regions  were  miserably  harassed 
by  the  Romish  priests,  especially  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  yet  no  vexations, 
nor  menaces,  nor  artifices,  could  bring  them  all  to  prefer  the  Romish  wor- 

(23)  or  the  Armenians  reniding  at  Mar-  (24)  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bibliorh.  Ori* 

nilles,  and  the  books  they  have  printed  there,  ent.  (Element.  Vaticana,  torn,  i.,  p   543; 

•ee  Rick.  Simon's  I<ettres  Choisies,  tons,  ii.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  457 ;  torn  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  650. 

p.  187.     Of  their  Bible  printed  in  Holland,  (25)  Assemttn^loe,  cit.,  torn,  iii.,  part  ii.. 

jut  likewise  treats,  ibid.,  tome  iv.,  p.  160.  p.  cml. 

'8o  also  does  Jo.  Joach:  Schrotier^  in  his  (26)  Assemait,  loc.  cit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  531 ; 

Thesaorus  linguae  Armenics ;  or  rather  in  torn,  ii-t  P-  457;  tom.  iii.,  part  i ,  p.  622. 

the  Dis8.de  lingua  Armenica,  which  is  prefix-  (27)  Peter  Strozzn,  Prsfatio  ad  libram 

ed  to  this  Th^uros,  cap.  iv.,  p.  60.     The  de  Cha^daeorum  dogmatibus. 

other  Armenian  books  printed  at  Venice,  (28)  See  Le  Quien^  Oriens  Christianiiii. 

Lemborg,  and  especially  at  Amsterdam,  are  u>m.  ii.,  p.  1078 
enumerated  by  this  very  learned  man,  loc 
•dt,  cap.  ii.,  4  zzv.,  dec.,  p.  38,  dte. 
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fthip  before  that  of  their  fathers.(29)  But  when  Cochin  was  conquered 
by  the  Dutch  in  1668,  and  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  from  those  re- 
gioiis,(30)  their  former  liberty  of  worshipping  Grod  in  the  manner  of  their 
ancestors,  was  restored  to  that  oppressed  people ;  and  they  continue  to  en* 
joy  it  to  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  give  no  trouble 
to  those  among  them  who  choose  to  continue  in  the  Romish  religion,  pro> 
vided  they  will  treat  kindly  and  peacefully  those  who  differ  from  thenu 


PART    IL 

THE    HISTORY   OF  THE   MODERN   CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EVANGEUCAL  LUTHEBAN  CHT7RCH. 

i  1.  Adverse  Events  in  the  Lutbenn  Church.  Hesse  became  Reformed. — ^  3.  Brsa- 
denburg  Reformed. — ^  3.  Attempted  Union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed.— 
^  4.  Decree  of  Charenton.  Conference  at  Leipsic. — ^  5.  Conferences  at  Thorn  and 
Cassel.— ^  6.  Pacific  Acts  of  John  Duneus. — ^  7.  John  Matthis  and  George  Calii- 
tus. — ^  8.  External  Advantages  of  the  Lutherans. — ^  9.  Literature  every  where  culti- 
vated.— ^  10.  State  of  Philosophy.  Aristotelians  every  where  reign. — ^  U.  Liberty  io 
philosophizing  gradually  increases. — ^  12.  Excellences  and  Defects  of  the  Teachers. — 
^  13.  The  Faults  of  tho  Times  often,  rather  than  of  the  Persons. — ^  14.  Ecclesiastical 
Government :  Divine  Right. — ^  16.  The  more  distinguished  Lutheran  Writers. — ^  16, 
17.  History  of  the  Lutheran  Religion. — <f  18.  Dogmatic  Theology. — ^  19,  30.  Com- 
motions in  the  Lutheran  Church  — ^  21.  Commencement  of  the  Calixtine  Controver- 
sies.— ^  22.  Continuation  and  Issue. — ^  23.  The  Doctrines  of  Calixtus. — ^  24.  Con- 
tests with  the  Divines  of  Rinteln  and  Konigsberg.--^  25.  With  those  of  Jena.— ^  26. 
Origin  of  tho  Pietists. — ^  27.  Commotions  at  Leipsic. ~^  28.  Their  Progress. — ^  29. 
Rise  of  the  Controversies  with  Spener  and  the  Divines  of  Halle.— ^  30,  31.  Their  In- 
crea^. — ^  32.  Some  sought  to  advance  Piety  at  the  expense  of  Truth :  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold.—^  33.  John  Conrad  Dippel.— ^  34.  Fictions  of  Jo.  Will.  Petersen. — ^  35.  Jo. 
Casp.  Schade,  and  Jo.  Geo.  Ekesius.--^  36.  Contests  on  the  Omnipresence  of  Christ's 
Body,  between  the  Divines  of  Tubingen  and  Giessen. — <f  37.  Herman  Ralhman.*- 
^  38.  Private  Controversies. — ^  39.  Those  of  Prstorius  and  Amdt. — ^  40.  Jac.  Bosh- 
man.— 4  41.  Prophets  of  this  Age.— ^  42.  Ezek.  Meth,  Esaias  Stiefel,  and  Paul  Na> 
gel. — ^  43.  Christ.  Hoburg,  Fred.  Breckling,  and  Scidenbecher  — ^  44.  Martin  Seide- 
uos. 

§  1.  The  evils  and  calamities  which  the  Roman  pontiS,or  tl^e  Aus* 
Irians,  (oflon  too  obsequious  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiffs  in  things  per- 
taining  to  religion),  either  brought  or  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  die  Lu. 
therans,  in  various  ways  during  this  century,  have  been  already  mentioned, 
in  the  history  of  the  Romish  church.  We  shall  therefore  now  mention 
only  some  other  things,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  lost  something  of 
Hs  splendour  and  amplitude.     Mawrice  landgrave  of  Hesse,  of  the  Cassel 

(29)  Of  these,  Matur.  Veitte  la  Crozt  (30)  GauHer  Schouten,  Voyage  auz  IndiM 
treats  largely,  Histoire  da  Cbristianisme  des  Orientates,  torn,  i.,  p.  319,  6lc.,  p.  466,  dec 
Indos  livr.  v.,  p.  344,  dtc. 
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fiu(mly»  a  very  learned  prince,  seeeded  from  the  Lutberan  church :  and  ha 
Dot  only  himself  went  over  to  the  Reformed,  but  also  in  the  year  1604 
and  onward,  both  at  the  university  of  Marpurg  and  throughout  his  pror* 
ince,  displaced  the  Lutheran  teachers  who  firinly  resisted  Ms  purposei  and 
commanded  the  people  to  be  thoroughly  taught  the  Reformed  doctrine^ 
and  public  worship  to  be  conducted  in  the  Genevan  manner.  This  design 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  finnness  in  the  year  1619,  when  he  or* 
dered  select  theologians  to  proceed  to  the  Dutch  council  of  Dort ;  and 
commanded  the  decrees  there  made  to  be  publicly  assented  to  by  his 
church.  The  Refbnned  maintained  formerly,  that  nothing  was  done  in 
this  affair,  which  was  inconsistent  with  equity  and  the  highest  moderation. 
But  perhaps  all  impartial  men  in  our  day,  will  admit  without  difficulty,  that 
many  things  would  have  been  ordered  somewhat  difierently,  if  that  excel- 
lent prince  had  been  less  disposed  to  gratify  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and 
more  attentive  to  those  precepts  which  the  wisest  of  the  Rearmed  them- 
selves  inculcate,  respecting  duty  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  mat. 
ters  of  religion.(l) 

6  2.  Not  long  aher,  in  the  year  1614,  John  Sigismund  also,  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  left  the  communion  of  the  Lutherans  and  went  over  to 
the  Reformed :  yet  with  different  views  from  those  of  Maurice^  and  with 
different  results.  For  he  did  not  embrace  all  the  doctrines,  by  which  the 
followers  of  Calmn  are  distinguished  from  the  Lutherans ;  but,  in  addition 

(1)  See  Hdv^  GarilC$  Historischer  Be-    the  state  of  things  changed.     He  bad  been 


richt  Ton  dem  Religionsweten  im  Fiirsten- 
thum  Hessen,  1606, 4to.  Em,  SoUm.  Cyjh 
fian*!  Unterricht  Ton  kirchlicher  Vereini- 
guug  der  Protestanten,  p.  263,  and  in  the 
Appendijc  of  Documents,  p.  103,  and  the 
public  Acts,  which  were  published  in  the 
Unschuldigen  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1749,  p.  25, 
&c.  Here  should  be  consulted  especially, 
the  writings  that  passed  between  tlie  divines 
of  Cassel  and  Darmstadt,  which  have  a  pub- 
lic character,  Cassel,  1632,  fol. ;  Marpurg, 
1636,  fol. ;  Giess.,  1647,  fol,  of  which,  Chr. 
Aug.  SaJig  treats,  in  his  Historie  der  Augs- 
burg. Confession,  vol.  i.,  book  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  p. 
756,  dtc.  [Even  from  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation onward,  there  were  individuals  in 
Hesse,  who  were  inclined  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  ;  but  the  outward 
tranquillity  was  not  thereby  destroyed.  Phtl- 
ip  the  Magnanimous,  and  his  successors, 
tome  of  whom  were  not  obscurely  favour- 
able to  the  Reformed  opinions,  used  all  care 
to  preserve  this  harmony.  When  the  For- 
■nua  of  Concord  produced  so  much  disturb- 
ance in  Saxony  and  Upper  Germany,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  peace  which  Hesse 
had  hitherto  enioy^,  the  Hessian  princes 
published  an  edict  in  1572,  by  which  they 
tftndeavouTod  to  preserve  the  union.  Also 
in  the  general  Synods  of  Treysa  in  1577,  of 
Marpurg  in  1578,  and  of  Cassel  in  1579,  the 
Hessian  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe 
oertain  articles,  designed  to  preserve  the 
But  under  tht  landgrave  Maurki, 


drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed,  by 
some  French  Reformed  noblemen^s  sons, 
whom  his  father  had  procured  through  Bezm 
to  be  his  son's  associates;  and  alter  the 
death  of  his  father's  brother,  the  landgiave 
Lewis  at  Marpurv  in  1604,  be  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  Reformed  religion  by  means 
of  a  Catechism :  and  in  the  year  1605,  he 
dismissed  all  the  teachers  at  Marpure,  and 
in  half  the  upper  principality  of  Hesee, 
(which  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  Cassel), 
because  they  would  not  subscribe  the  result 
of  the  Synod  without  some  limitation ;  and 
he  established  Reformed  teachers  in  their 
place.  The  dismissed  teachers,  among  whom 
the  famous  Balthazar  Menzer  was  the  most 
distinguished,  were  afterwards  received  by 
Le%i>u  the  landgrave  of  Darmstadt ;  and  a 
part  of  them  were  established  in  the  newly- 
erected  university  of  Giessen,  and  the  rest 
were  bene6ced  elsewhere.  As  ie  generally 
the  case  when  human  passions  become  en- 
listed in  religious  contests,  there  were  faults 
on  both  sides,  whieh  no  impartial  man  at  tbe 
present  day,  will  approve.  The  Lutherans 
adhered  too  strenuously  and  too  wilfully,  to 
certain  subtle  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and 
to  external  rites  which  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity :  and  the  Reformed,  who  had 
the  court  on  their  side,  misused  the  power 
which  was  in  their  hands,  to  the  injunr  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  a  community,  whoee 
brethren  they  pretended  to  be. — SciU.\ 
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|0  the  (SeneFon  fonn  of  worship,  he  considered  only  the  Reformed  doc* 
trines  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  presence  of  his  body  and 
Uood  in  the  eucharist^  as  more  correct  and  tenable  than  the  Lutheran 
views :  but  what  they  inculcate  respecting  the  nature  and  order  of  divine 
grace,  and  tjie  decrees  of  God,  he  did  not  adopt.  And  hence,  he  would 
neither  send  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  nor  have  their  decrees  respect* 
ing  these  difficult  points  to  be  received*  The  same  sentiments  were  so 
hr  retain9d  by  the  sovereign  princes  of  Brandenburg  who  reigned  after 
him,  that  they  never  required  CahMs  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  to  be 
t%ught  in  the  Reformed  churches  of  their  dominions,  as  the  public  and  re- 
ceived doctrine,  it  is  also  justly  accounted  an  honour  to  John  Sigismundf 
that  he  gave  his  subjects  full  liberty  either  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
prince,  or  to  deviate  from  it;  nor  did  he  exclude  from  posts  of  honour  and 
power,  those  who  deemed  it  wrong  to  abandon  th6  religion  of  their  fa. 
tbers.  Yet  this  moderation  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  violent  temper  of 
that  age,  which  was  in  many  respects  too  rigid ;  for  not  a  few  thought  it 
intolerable  and  provoking,  that  the  prince  should  ordain  that  the  professors 
of  both  religions  should  enjoy  equal  rank  and  rights ;  that  odious  terms  and 
comparisons  should  be  abstain(Mi  from  in  disputation ;  that  religious  con« 
troversies  should  be  either  wholly  omitted,  or  explained  very  modestly,  in 
public  discourses  to  the  people;  and  lastly,  that  those  who  disagreedi 
should  live  together  as  friends  and  should  interchange  kind  offices.  And 
firom  these  views  originated  not  only  bitter  contests,  but  also  at  times  rash 
and  seditious  commotions  in  the  state ;  in  allaying  which  many  years  were 
consumed  in  vcun.  The  neighbouring  divines  of  Saxony,  and  particularly 
those  of  Wittemberg,  undertook  to  defend  the  side  of  the  Lutherans  in 
these  tumults ;  and  undoubtedly  with  sincere  and  upright  intentions,  but 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  in  a  style  too  coarse  and  not  suffi. 
ciently  temperate.  And  hence,  not  only  was  the  Formula  of  Concord  ex* 
eluded  from  a  place  among  the  books  by  which  the  public  religion  of  the 
Lutherans  is  regulated  in  the  Brandenburg  territories,  but  likewise  the 
citizens  of  Brandenbui^  were  forbidckn  to  study  theology  in  the  university 
ef  Wittemberg.(2) 

§  3.  So  many  evils  resulting  from  the  discords  of  those  who  with  equal 
lancerity  and  fortitude  had  renounced  papal  servitude,  that  is,  of  the  Lu* 
iherans  and  Reformed,  might  suggest  to  some  of  the  principal  men  and  to 
the  most  famous  theologians  of  both  parties,  to  look  about  themjanxiously, 

(S)  The  Uwt  Mid  edicts  both  of  John  Si*  tone,  ptrt  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  96^ 

giswuind  and  fai«  succesaore,  in  relation  to  Em.  Solom.  CypriarCs  Unteiricht  von  der 

this  famouf  afiair,  have  been  sometimet  Vereinigung  der  Proteitanten,  p.  75,  and 

printed  together.    There  is  hkewiae  exUnt,  tlie  Appemuz  of  Docmnonts«  p.  225.    The 

a  great  nainber  of  booka  and  pamphlets,  UnachuUige  Nacbricfaten,  A.D.   1727,  p. 

6om  which  a  knowledge  of  these  proceed-  1069,  and  A.D.  1732,  p.  715.     Those  wbe 

ing*  RMy  be  deMTed  :  and  of  which,  I  vroM  wouhl  persnsde  us,  tluit  the  hope  of  extend- 

nSier  refer  to  others  for  a  full  catak>giie,  than  ing  his  power  and  influence,  was  not  the  least 

gire  an  imperfect  one  myself.     Such  a  caU-  motive  with  the  prince  for  this  change,  oon- 

iogue  is  extant  in  the  Unsehuldise  Nschrich-  jecture,  rather  than  demonstrate  and  prove ; 

4eQ,  A.D.  1745,  p.  34*  ^c,  and  A  D.  1740,  for  they  do  not  support  their  opinion  with 

p.  826.     See  also.  Jo.  ChMtltM  KHcker,  Bib*  valid  arguments.     Yet  it  must  be  confessed, 

botheca   Theol.    Symbdica,   p.   312,   6te.  by  such  as  csrefuHy  inspect  the  history  ol 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  and  form  an  those  times,  that  they  do  not  coniecttire  ak 

Mtimate  of  the  whole  transaction,  may  con-  together  irrationally  and  without  pfausibili^. 
«Blt  G4t4/.  AmM*  Kincheo-ond  Keiseihi*- 
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for  msme  means  of  uoitinff  in  bonds  of  mutual  affection  the  communities 
rent  asunder  and  severed  by  their  religious  sentiments*  No  wise  mao 
could  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature^  as  to  expect,  that  all  difference  of 
opinion  between  them  could  be  removed,  or  that  either  party  would  go  over 
lo  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  And  therefore  those  who  undertook  thia 
business  agreed,  that  their  only  aim  should  be  to  persuade  the  disputants 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  any  importance  to  true  religion  and  piety, 
in  all  the  points  controverted  between  the  parties ;  that  the  fundamental 
truths  on  which  the  plan  of  salvation  rests,  are  safe  on  both  sides,  and  that 
their  controversies  related  partly  to  things  recondite  and  inexplicable,  and 

Eirtly  to  things  indifferent  and  far  removed  from  the  supreme  object  of  a 
hristian.  Those  who  could  admit  these  things  to  be  true,  must  also  ad- 
mit, that  the  existing  difierence  of  sentiment  was  no  just  impediment  to 
fraternal  intercourse  between  the  dissentients.  And  in  fact,  most  of  the 
Reformed  were  readily  brought  to  concede,  that  the  Lutherans  erred  but 
moderately  and  lightly,  or  did  not  greatly  corrupt  any  one  of  the  primaiy 
doctrines  of  Christianity  :  but  most  of  the  Lutherans  perseveringly  main, 
tained,  that  they  had  the  most  weighty  reasons  for  not  judging  in  the  sams 
manner  of  the  Reformed,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  dispute  related  to 
the  groundwork  of  all  religion  and  piety.  It  is  not  strange,  that  the  op 
posite  party  should  brand  this  perseverance  of  the  Lutherans  with  the 
odious  names  of  moroseness,  superciliousness,  arrogance,  and  the  like* 
But  those  who  were  taxed  with  these  faults,  brought  as  mhny  chai^^et 
against  their  accusers.  For  they  complained,  that  they  were  not  treeoied 
ingenuously ;  that  the  real  character  of  the  Reformed  principles  was  dis- 
guised imder  ambiguous  phraseology ;  and  that  their  adversaries,  though 
cautious  and  guarded,  yet  gave  much  proof  that  the  chief  ground  of  theit 
great  inclination  for  peace,  was  not  so  much  a  desire  of  the  public  good, 
as  of  their  private  advantage. 

§  4.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  Ais  business  of  a  union, 
we  may  justly  give  the  first  place  to  the  project  of  James  L  the  king  ol 
Great  Britain ;  who  in  the  year  1616,  attempted  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  du  Maulmt 
a  very  celebrated  divine  among  the  French  Reformed.(3)  The  next 
place  is  due  to  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Reformed  church  of  France, 
passed  in  the  synod  of  Charenton,  A.D.  16dl ;  by  which  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion  was  declared  harmless,  holy,  and  free  from  all. gross  errors  ;  and  a 
way  was  opened  for  all  the  professors  of  it  to  hold  sacred  and  civil  com* 
munion  with  the  Reformed.(4)     Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  for 

(8)  See  Mich,  U  Vtustr*$  Histoire  de  ef  tKe  AnguHane  {Aug$htrg)  ConfeasiM 

Louis  XIII.,  tome  ii.,  pt.  n.,  p.  SI,  &e.  [and  might  be  pennitted  te  contract  mairia^  ia 

Sckroeckh^  Kircbengeacb.  eeit  der  Reform.,  our  churcbea,  mWI  to  preaent  cbildren  in  our 

vol.  v.,  p.  198. — TV.]  churcbea  unto  baptism,  witbout  a  precedane- 

(4)  ElmM  Btnoit^t  Histoire  de  TEdit  de  oua  abjuration  ofthoae  opinions  beld  by  tbem, 

Nantes,  tome  ii.,  p.  524.    Jmc.  AvmnC$  contrary  to  the  belieT of  our  cburcbesl    This 

Actea  dea  Synedea  Nationeux  dea  Cgliaee  Synod  declareth,   that    inasroudi   aa    tbe 

Refonn^a  de  France,  tome  ii.,  p.  fiOO,  die.  churcbea  of  tbe  Cenfeaaion  of  Augsburg  d« 

TkomoM  Ittig^M  Diss,  de  Synodi  Carentoni-  agree  with  tbe  ether  reformed  cburchea,  tk 

maia   indulgentia  eiga  Lutheranoe,  Lipe.,  the  principal  and  fondamenul  point  a  of  tbe 

1705,  4to.    [ifuick^M  Synodicon  in  Galh'a  true  religion,  aiM  that  there  ia  neither  super> 

Reforroata,  toI.  ii.,  p.  297.     Tbe  worda  of  atition  nor  idolatry  in  their  worship,  the  faitb- 

tke  decree  were  theae :  **  The  provmee  of  fill  of  the  aaid  Confession,  who  with  a  apiril 

Burgundy  demanding,  whether  the  (aithful  of  love  mad  peaceableneaa  do  join  themaelve^ 
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this  decree,  its  consequences  were  unimportant,  because  few  of  the  Luther* 
ans  were  disposed  to  use  the  liberty  thus  generously  offered  then).  In  the 
same  year,  certain  Saxon  theologians,  MaUhias  Hoe,  Polycarp  Lyser^  and 
Heiiry  Hdpfner,  were  ordered  to  hold  a  conference  at  Leipsic  with  certain 
Hessian  and  Brandenburg  doctors  of  the  first  class ;  in  order  tliat  the 
sentiments  of  both  parties  being  properly  explained  and  compared,  it  might 
be  better  understood  what  and  how  great  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of 
the  much-desired  union.  This  deliberation  was  conducted  without  any  in- 
temperate  heat,  or  lust  for  disputation  and  controversy ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  not  with  that  mutual  confidence  and  freedom  from  jealousy,  which 
would  secure  harmony  in  the  result*  For  though  the  speakers  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformed,  explained  in  the  best  manner  the  views  of  their  churcht 
and  cheerfully  conceded  not  a  few  things  which  the  Lutherans  hardly  ex« 
pected ;  yet  the  suspicions  of  the  latter  lest  they  should  be  entrapped,  so 
intimidated  them  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  satisfied. 
Hence  the  disputants  separated  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  (5) 
Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  motives  for  these  deliberations  for  peace, 
must  inspect  and  examine  the  civil  history  of  those  times. 

§  5.  The  conference  at  Thorn  in  1645,  appointed  by  Uladislaus  IV.  kins 
of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  if  possible,  not  only  the  Reformed 
with  the  Lutherans,  but  both  also  with  the  papists,  was  likewise  imsuccess* 
ful.  For  those  who  were  called  together  to  make  efforts  if  not  to  termi- 
nate,  yet  at  least  to  diminish  the  existing  enmities,  separated  more  enraged 
than  when  they  came  together.  With  more  success,  by  order  of  William 
VI.  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Peter  Musaus  and  John  Henichius  of  the 
university  of  Rinteln,  and  Sebastian  Curtius  and  John  Heinius  doctors  of 
Marpurg,  the  two  former  Lutherans  and  the  latter  Reformed,  when  direct- 
ed by  the  landgrave  to  enter  into  a  friendly  discussion,  compared  their 
sentiments  at  Cassel,  in  the  year  1661.  For  having  investigated  the  im- 
portance  of  the  controversies  which  separated  the  two  communities,  they 
mutually  shook  hands,  affirmed  that  it  was  far  less  than  was  commonly 
supposed,  and  ought  not  to  prevent  fraternal  affection  and  harmony.  But 
the  divines  of  Rintehi  were  so  utterly  unable  to  persuade  their  Lutheran 
brethren  to  believe  as  they  did,  that  on  the  contrary,  their  only  reward 
was  almost  universal  hatred,  and  they  were  assailed  with  bitterness  in  nu- 
merous publications. (6)     How  much  labour  and  effort  the  Brandcnbui^ 

10  the  commuDion  of  our  churches  in  this  divines  were,  John  Bcrgius^  court  preacher 
kingdom,  may  be,  without  any  abjuration  at  at  Berlin,  John  Crociu$^  professor  at  Mar- 
all  made  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  Lord^a  pur?,  and  TheopkUus  Neuberger,  superin- 
table  with  us ;  and  as  sureties  may  present  tendent  at  CasseL  They  discussed  all  the 
children  unto  baptism,  they  promising  the  articlesofthe  Augsburg  Confession,  to  which 
Consistory,  that  tiiey  will  never  solicit  them  the  Reformed  were  ready  to  subscribe,  and 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  transgress  also  set  forth  a  formula  of  union,  or  rather 
the  doctrine  believed  and  professed  in  our  an  exposition  of  the  articles  in  controversr, 
churches,  but  will  be  content  to  instruct  and  which  was  not  expected  from  them. — Schi.] 
•docate  them  in  those  points  and  articles  (6)  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  confer- 
which  are  in  common  between  us  and  them,  ences  at  Thorn  and  Cassel,  are  enumerated 
and  wherein  both  the  Lutherans  and  we  are  by  Caspar  Sagittarius^  Introduct.  ad  Hia- 
imanimouslv  agreed.** — Tr.]  toriam  ecclesiast.,  torn.  ii..  p.  1604.  Add 
(5)  See  Timann  Gcsseliutj  Historia  sacra  Jo,  Wolfg.  Jaeeer's  Historia,  snculi  xvii., 
et  ecclesiastics,  pt.  ii.,  the  Addenda,  p.  597-  Decenn.  v.,  p.  689,  where  the  Acta  of  tha 
613 ;  where  the  Acta  themselves  are  given,  conference  of  Thorn, — and  Decenn.  vii.,  p. 
Jo.  Wolff.  Jaeger's  Historia,  aaeculi  xvit.,  160,  where  those  of  the  conference  at  Caasel, 
DecemL  Tv.,  p.  497,  dec.    [The  Reformed  are  extant.    Jo,  Mphonso  Turrcthu^  Nubea 
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heroes,  Frederic  WilUam  and  his  son  Frederic,  afterwards  expended  in  ree« 
onciling  the  differences  of  Protestants  in  general,  and  particularly  in  f^nm* 
•ia(7)  and  their  other  provinces,  and  what  difficulties  exposed  and  with* 
stood  those  efTorts,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  long  rehearsaL 

§  6.  Of  those,  who  as  private  individuals,  assumed  the  office  of  arhiteis 
of  the  contests  among  the  Protestants,  a  vast  number  might  be  mentioned; 
but  many  more  assumed  this  character  among  the  Reformed,  than  among 
the  Lutherans.  The  most  noted  among  the  Reformed,  as  all  agree,  was 
John  Durctut  [or  Ihxry\  a  Scotchman,  who  was  certainly  an  honest  man, 
and  both  pious  and  learned,  but  more  distinguished  for  genius  and  memory 
than  for  the  power  of  nice  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  as  might 
be  evinced  by  satisfactory  proofs  if  this  were  the  proper  place.  For  more 
than  forty  years,  or  from  1631  to  1674,  he  laboured  with  incredible  fbrti* 
tude  and  patience,  by  writing,  persuading,  admonishing,  in  short,  in  every 
way  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  attain  the  happiness  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  contests  among  the  Protestants.  Nor  did  he,  like  others,  attempt  this 
vast  enterprise,  shut  up  in  his  study ;  but  he  travelled  himself  into  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  a  purer  religion  flourished,  and  per- 
sonally  addressed  and  conferred  with  all  the  theologians  of  both  parties, 
who  were  of  much  note  and  influence,  and  made  great  exertions  to  engage 
in  his  enterprise,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  and  their  friends,  by  dis- 
playing the  importance  and  utility  of  his  object.  Most  persons  commend, 
ed  his  designs,  and  treated  him  with  kindness :  yet  very  few  were  found 
willing  to  help  forward  his  plans,  by  their  personal  efforts  and  counsels. 
Some  persons,  suspecting  that  so  great  eagerness  as  Dwy  manifested,  must 
proceed  from  sinister  designs,  and  that  he  was  secretly  labouring  to  draw 
the  Lutherans  into  a  snare,  assailed  him  in  writings  full  of  acrimony ;  nor 
did  all  of  them  abstain  from  personal  invectives  and  abuse..  At  last,  neg- 
lected by  his  own  party  and  repelled  and' rejected  by  ours,  and  discourag^ 
by  a  thousand  hardships,  insults,  and  troubles,  he  learned  that  this  task  ex. 
ceeded  the  power  of  individual  efforts ;  and  he  consumed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  at  Cassel.(8)    This  honest  man,  though 

Tettium  pro  moderato  in  rrbus  theologicis  Marpmg era,  are  in  TiUmttmt  Mn  Scktnc^t 

iadicio,  p.  178.    Jo.  MoUer,  in  his  Life  of  Viue  Frofeteorum  Tbeol.  Marpuifensiaai, 

Mussus,  in  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  p.  202,  &c.     What  he  attempted  in  Hol- 

ft66,  dec .  .treats  professedly  of  the  conference  stein,  may  be  learned  froniTtbe  Epistles  whick 

at  Cassel ;  and  in  p.  568,  gives  an  accurate  AtUm  Henry  LachmtLnn  has  published  akmg 

catalogue  of  all  the  writings  published  both  with  the  Epistles  of  Luke  Lostims^  p.  246. 

by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  that  con-  How  he  conducted  in  Prussia  and  Poland, 

ierence.  we  are  informed  by  Am.  Em,  Jdthntkvy 

(7)  Christ.  Hartknoch^$  Preussische  Kir-  Historia  consensus  Sendomiriensis,  p.  127. 
chenhistorie,p.  599.  Unschuldige  Nachrich-  His  proceedings  in  Denmark,  are  stated  by 
ten,  A  D.  1781^.  1010,  dec.  Joe.  Hcrm.  won  Elmnch,  fasciculus  i.  epis- 

(8)  See  Jo.  Cfhristopker  CoUr''$  Historia  tolar.  familiarium  theologicar.,  p.  147.  His 
Job  Durei,  Wittemb.,  1716,  4to :  to  which  acts  in  the  PalatintfTe,  are  in  Jo.  Henry  worn 
however,  very  much  mi^ht  be  added  from  SulerCe  Delicis  Episiolice,  p.  353.  Hit 
documents  both  printed  and  manuscript,  proceedings  in  Switzerland  sre  ilbstrated  by 
Some  documents  of  this  kind  were  published  the  Acts  and  Epistles  published  in  the  Mu- 
by  Theodore  Homoum^  in  the  Bibliotheca  teum  Helveticum,  tom.  iii.,  iv.,  t.,  p.  602, 
Bremens.  Theolngico-Philoloflrica,  tom.  i.,  dec.  Many  things  on  this  subject,  are  also 
p.  911,  dec,  and  tom.  iv..  p.  683.  A  great  brought  forward  ny  Jo.  Woljf^,  Jafce*'^  His- 
number  are  given  by  Timann  Ge$»eliua^  in  toris.  s»cali  xvii.,  Decenn.  vii.,  p.  172,  and 
tbe  Addenda  Trenica.  in  his  Historia  Eccles..  elsewhere.  In  general,  respecting  Dutohm 
tom.  ii.,  f,  614.    His  transactions  with  the  the  reader  may  coneuU  Antk.  Wiui  BkOm^s 
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totuetimed  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  ingenuous,  laid  for  the  foundation 
of  his  scheme  certain  principles  according  to  which,  if  they  should  be  ap* 
proved,  not  only  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  but  Christians  of  all  sects 
whatever,  might  easily  become  associated.  For  first,  he  contended,  that 
what  is calledthe  Aposties^  Creed  embraced  all  the  doctrines  necessary  to 
be  believed,  and  the  ten  commandments  all  the  laws  of  conduct  to  be  ob* 
served,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  all  the  promises  of  God :  and  if  this  were 
true,  then  all  Christians  might  unite  in  one  family.  In  the  next  place,  as 
appears  from  adequate  proof,  he  endeavoured  to  attain  his  object  by  means 
of  mystical  or  Quakerish  sentiments.  For  he  placed  all  religion  in  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  or  in  eliciting  that  internal  divine  spark  or 
word,  that  dwells  in  the  human  mind :  from  which  it  would  follow,  that 
difference  of  opinion  on  divine  subjects  has  no  connexion  with  religion. 

§  7.  The  principal  Lutherans  who  engaged  in  this  business,  were  John 
MaUMx  a  Swede,  bishop  of  Stregnas,  and  formerly  preceptor  to  queen 
Christina,  *whom  Dury  had  warmed  with  zeal  for  a  coalition ;  and  George 
CaUxlus,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  who  had  few  equals  in  that  age,  either  in 
learning,  genius,  or  probity :  but  neither  of  these  met  with  the  success  he 
desired.  The  (Dlive  Branches  of  the  former  (for  such  was  the  title  of  his 
pamphlets  on  the  subject)  were  publicly  condemned  ;  and  by  a  royal  edict 
were  excluded  from  the  territories  of  Sweden.  And  he  himself  at  lust,  in 
order  to  appease  in  some  measure  his  enemies,  had  to  relinquish  his  office 
and  retire  to  a  private  life.(9)  Calixius,  while  he  dissuaded  others  from 
contention,  drew  on  himself  an  immense  load  of  accusations  and  conflicts; 
and  while  he  endeavoured  to  free  the  church  from  all  sects,  was  thought 
by  great  numbers  of  his  brethren  to  be  the  father  and  author  of  a  new  sect, 
that  of  the  Syncretists  ;  that  is,  the  sect  which  pursued  peace  and  union, 
at  the  expense  of  divine  truth.(lO)  We  shall  find  hereafter,  a  more  con. 
venient  place  for  speaking  of  the  fortunes  and  the  opinions  of  this  great 
man ;  for  he  was  charged  with  many  other  ofiences  besides  that  of  being 
zealous  for  peace  With  the  Reformed,  and  the  attacks  made  upon  him  threw 
the  whole  Lutheran  community  into  commotion. 

§  8.  To  say  something  of  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  most  important  circumstance  is,  that  this  church,  though  beset  with  the 
numberless  machinations  and  oppressions  of  its  enemies,  could  no  where 
be  entirely  extirpated  and  obliterated.  There  are  to  this  day, — and  it 
may  justly  excite  our  wonder,  very  many  Lutherans,  even  in  those  coun. 
tries  in  which  Lutheran  worship  is  prohibited :  nay,  (as  appears  from  the 

Enftlische  Reforroationshistorie,  p.  944,  and  Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  320,  p.  A05,  &e. ; 

theUissertation  derived  very  much  from  un-  tome  ii.,  p.  63.     [Matthiit  published  two 

pabliahed  documents,  which  Charles  Jesper  works  which  gave  oflTcnce  to  the  Swedes, 

Benzel  *  exhibited  at  Helmstadt,  under  ray  namely.  Idea  tK>ni  ordinis  in  ecclesia  Ohristi ; 

•aspicea,  in  1744,  entitled :  de  Joh.  Durso,  and.  Ramus  01iv»  septentrionalia.    The  last 

mazime  de  Actis  ejus  Suecanis.     [See  also  was  published  in  ten  parts,  Suengnaa,  1661, 

Peter   Bayle^    Dictionnaire,   art.   Durcus ;  1662,  l2mo,  and  in  the  latter  year,  it  was 

Oodfr.  Amolits  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  placed  in  the  list  of  forbidden  books. — Tr.J 

pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  xi.,  ^  88,  Ac,  p.  152,  (10)  The  views  of  this  excellent  roan, 

Ac.,  and  Brook*$  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  which  many  have  stated  incorrectly,  may  be 

iiL,  p.  869,  6u.—Tr.]  learned  from  his  tract  often  printed,  entitled : 

(9)  See  Jo.  iScktffer^M  Siiccia  Litterata,  p.  Judicium  de  controversiis  thcologicis  inter 

193,  and  Jo.  MoUer*$  Hypomncmata,  upon  Lutheranos  et  Refonnatos.  et  de  mutua  paiw 

it,  p.   887.     ArrhenkolZf  M^moires  de  la  tium  fratemitate  et  tolerantia. 
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recent  emigratioaof  the  Saltsburger8,(ll)  which  deserves  to  be  told  to  «U 
Aiture  ages),  in  those  countries  in  which  even  a  silent  and  most  cautious 
dissent  from  tlie  established  religion  is  a  capital  crime,  there  lie  concealed 
vast  numbers,  who  regard  all  superstition  with  abhorrence,  and  who  ob- 
serve  in  the  best  manner  they  can  the  great  precepts  of  purified  religion. 
The  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different  religions,  yet 
are  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontifi^  afford  us  numerous 
examples  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  which  the  Romanists  think 
perfectly  justifiable  against  those  who  dissent  from  them,  and  whom  they 
regard  as  seditious  citizens :  yet  no  where  could  either  violence  or  fraud 
wrest  from  the  Lutherans  all  their  rights  and  liberties.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  transplanted  by  merchants  and  other  emi. 
grants,  to  America,  A^sia,  and  Africa ;  and  was  introduced  into  various 
places  of  Europe,  where  it  was  before  unknown. 

§  9.  The  iqternal  condition  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  century,  pre. 
sents  indeed  many  things  to  be  commended,  but  not  a  few  things  also  that 
deformed  it.  First,  it  was  most  honourable  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they 
cultivated  every  where,  with  diligence,  not  only  sacred  learning,  but  also 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  they  enlarged  and  illustrated 
both  literature  and  theology,  wiSi  many  and  important  accessions.  This 
is  so  generally  known,  that  we  need  not  go  into  a  prolix  enumeration  of  the 
revolutions  and  improvements  of  the  several  sciences.  From  most  of 
them,  religion  derived  some  benefit;  but  some  of  them  were  abused  by 
injudicious  or  ill-designing  men, — such  is  the  common  lot  of  all  human 
affairs,— to  corrupt  and  to  explain  away,  that  religion  which  the  Bible  re- 
veals.  In  the  first  part  of  the  century,  those  branches  of  learning  in 
which  intellect  is  chiefly  concerned,  were  the  most  taught  in  the  schools ; 
and  in  a  method  not  very  alluring  and  pleasant :  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
it»  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  branches  which  depend  on  genius  and 
memory,  and  which  anord  more  entertainment  and  pleasure,  such  as  his- 
tory, civil  as  well  as  literary  and  natural,  antiquities,  criticism,  eloquence, 
and  the  like.  Moreover  both  kinds  of  learning  were  treated  in  a  more 
convenient,  neat,  and  elegant  manner.  Yet  it  was  unhappily  the  fact,  that 
while  human  knowledge  was  advanced  and  polished,  the  estimation  in 
which  learning  and  learned  men  were  held,  was  gradually  lessened ;  which, 
among  other  causes  that  it  will  not  be  best  to  mention,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  multitude  of  those  who  applied  themselves  to  study,  without  possess- 
ing  native  talents  and  a  taste  for  learning. 

9  10.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  century  no  other  rule  of  philoso. 
phizing  flourished  in  the  schools,  except  the  Aristotclico-Scholastic  :  and 
for  a  long  time,  those  who  thought  Aristotle  should  either  be  given  up  or 
amended,  were  considered  as  threatening  as  much  danger  to  the  churchy 
OS  if  they  had  undertaken  to  falsify  some  portion  of  the  Bible.  In  ^lis 
zeal  for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  the  doctors  of  Lcipsic,  Tubingen, 
Helmstadt,  and  Altdorf,  went  beyond  ahnost  all  others.  Many  indeed  en. 
vied  the  Aristotelians  their  high  prosperity.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
certain  wise  and  honest  men  among  the  theologians,  who  admitted  that  it 
was  proper  to  philosophize,  though  sparingly,  but  who  complained,  that  the 

(11)  [There  was  an  emigration  of  over  one  in  the  years  1781  and  onward,  amoonti^g 
tiMusand  Saltsburgers,  in  the  years  1684,  to  between  80,000  and  40,000  persons  -* 
1686,  1686:  bat  the  great  emigration  was    TV.] 
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name  of  philosophy  was  attached  to  words  and  distinctions  void  of  all 
nieaning.(12)  Next  came  the  disciples  of  Peter  Ramus;  who  with  great 
diligence  inculcated  the  precepts  of  their  master,  (which  were  of  greater 
practical  utility),  in  many  hoth  of  the  Jiigher  and  inferior  schools,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Aristotelians.(13)  Lastly,  there  were  those  who 
either  condenmed  all  philosophy,  as  being  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the 
community,  (which  Daniel  Hoffmann  did,  no  less  unskilfully  than  conten- 
tiously,  at  Helmstadt),  or  who,  with  Robert  Fludd,  Jacob  Bohmen,  and  the 
Rosecrucians,  alreacfy  mentioned,(14)  boasted  of  having  discovered  by 
means  of  fire  and  divine  illumination,  an  admirable  and  celestial  mode  c^ 
philosophizing.  But  if  there  had  been  as  much  harmony  among  these 
sects,  as  there  was  dissension  and  disagreement,  they  had  far  less  power 
than  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  ArisloUe^  now  connrmed 
by  time  and  strong  in  the  multitude  of  its  defenders. 

§  11.  But  more  danger  impended  over  Aristotie,  from  Bes  Cartes  and 
Gassendi;  whose  lucid  and  welUarranged  treatises  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  century,  better  pleased  many  of  our  theologians,  than  the  many 
huge  volumes  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  which  the  stale  and  insipid  wisdom  of 
the  schools  was  exhibited  without  taste  or  elegance.  These  new  teachery 
of  philosophy,  the  Aristotelians  first  endeavoured  to  repel  by  argumenti 
of  an  invidious  nature,  by  copiously  displaying  the  great  danger  which  this 
new  mode  of  philosophizing  portended  to  religion  and  to  true  piety  ;  but 
afterwards,  when  they  saw  these  weapons  unsuccessful,  they  drew  back 
and  defended  only  the  citadel  of  their  cause,  abandoning  the  outworks. 
For  some  of  them  coupled  elegance  of  diction  and  polite  literature  with 
their  precepts ;  nor  did  they  deny,  that  though  Aristotle  was  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  there  were  some  blemishes  and  faults  in  liim,  which  a  wise 
man  might  lawfully  amend.  But  this  very  prudence  made  their  adversa. 
ries  more  bold  and  daring :  for  they  now  contended,  that  they  had  obliged 
them  to  confess  guilt ;  and  therefore  they  opened  all  their  batteries  upon 
the  whole  school  of  the  Stagyrite,  which  the  others  had  conceded  to  need 
amendment  only  in  part.  Afler  Hugo  GroUuSj  who  was  but  a  timid  oppo>* 
ser  of  the  Stagyrite,  Samuel  Puffendorf  first  pointed  out,  freely  and  openly, 
a  new  and  very  different  course  from  the  Peripatetic  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  science  of  morals.  He  was  followed  with  still  greater  zeal,  (not« 
withstanding  he  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  enemies), 
by  Christian  ThomasiuSf  a  jurist  first  of  Leipsic  and  then  at  Halle ;  who 
was  not  indeed  a  man  to  whose  protection  the  interests  of  philosophy  might 
be  intrusted  with  entire  confidence,  yet  he  possessed  a  fearless  mind  and 
very  superior  genius.  He  attempted  a  reformation  not  of  a  single  science 
only,  but  of  every  branch  of  philosophy ;  and  both  by  words  and  by  exam* 
1^,  continually  urged  his  fellow-citizens  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of 
Aristotle ;  whom  however  he  did  not  understand,  nor  had  he  even  read 
him.  The  particular  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  he  substituted  in 
place  of  that  which  had  prevailed,  was  not  very  favourably  received,  and 

(12)  Such  wu  Wenzd  Schilling,  with  his    Ariatotelis  in  Protestant,  scholis  fortooi, 
iates ;  (concerning;  whoq^,  see  Godfr,    ^  zzi.,  p.  64,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Geo.  Walch*9 


Amold'$  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  Historia  Ix>gicc8,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  sect,  iii., 

book  zvii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  499),  and  likewise  ^  5,  in  his  Parerga  Academics,  p  613,  6co, 

others  of  our  best  theologians.  (14)  See  abote,  in  the  genersl  history  of 

1 18)  See  Jo.  Herm,  von  Elswick,  de  ?aria  the  church,  (  30,  dee.,  p.  374,  dtc 
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soon  fell  into  neglects  but  the  spirit  of  innovation  which  he  diffused,  made 
8o  great  progress  in  a  short  time,  that  he  may  be  justly  accounted  the  sub. 
duer  of  philosophic  tyranny,  or  of  sectarian  philosapkyy  especially  among 
the  Grcrmans.(15)  'the  Frederician  university  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  where 
he  taught,  was  the  first  to  fall  in  with  his  views :  afterwards  the  other 
flchools  in  Germany  adopted  them,  one  after  another :  and  from  these,  the 
same  liberty  of  thinking  extended  to  the  other  nations  that  followed  the 
Lutheran  religion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  therefore,  all  among 
us  became  possessed,  not  by  any  law,  but  in  the  Qourse  of  events  and  as 
it  were  accidentally,  of  the  liberty  of  philosophizing,  each  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  not  another  man's ;  and  of  exhibiting  in  public  those 
principles  of  philosophy,  which  each  one  thought  to  be  true  and  certain. 
This  liberty  was  so  used  by  the  major  part,  that  in  the  manner  of  the  an^ 
cicnt  Eclectics,  they  selected  and  combined  the  better  and  more  probable 
dogmas  of  the  various  schools :  yet  there  were  some,  (among  whom  God- 
Jrey  William  Leibnitz  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man),  who  endeavour, 
ed  to  search  for  the  truth  by  their  own  efforts,  and  to  elicit  from  fixed  and 
immoveable  principles  a  new  and  imperishable  phiIosophy.(16)  In  this 
conflict  with  Aristotle  and  his  friends,  so  great  was  the  odium  o gainst  the 
routed  foe  among  the  Lutherans,  that  the  science  of  mdaph^sicsy  which  the 
Stag3rrite  regarded  as  the  primary  science  and  the  source  of  all  the  rest, 
was  degraded  and  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  honours ;  nor  could  the  other, 
wise  great  influence  of  Des  Carles^  who  like  Aristoih  commenced  all  his 
philosophy  with  it,  afford  to  it  any  great  protection.  But  aAcr  the  first 
commotions  had  a  little  subsided,  principally  at  tl^c?  recommendation  of 
LeibniiZj  it  was  not  only  recalled  from  exile,  but  was  again  J  honoured  with 
the  splendid  title  and  rank  of  the  queen  of  sciences. 

^12.  Many  persons,  who  have  formed  such  an  idea  of  the  Christian 
church  as  no  wise  man  will  ever  expect  to  see  realized,  are  wonderfully 
copious  in  enumerating  and  exaggerating  the  defects  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy  of  this  ago.  In  the  higher  class  of  them,  they  mention  arrogance, 
a  contentious  spirit,  disregard  of  Christian  simplicity,  lust  of  domination, 
a  carping  disposition,  intolerable  bigotry,  extreme  hatred  of  pious  and  good 
men  who  may  honestly  deviate  at  all  from  the  established  rule  of  faith*; 
and  I  know  not  what  other  things,  no  better  than  these.  In  the  lower 
class  of  ministers,  they  mention  ignorance,  an  inept  mode  of  teaching,  and 
neglect  of  their  most  sacred  duties :  and  in  both  classes,  avarice,  the  want 
of  piety,  indolence,  and  habits  unbecoming  the  character  of  ministers  of 

(15)  [Concerning  ChrisHan.  Thomantu,  ophy,  but  UkewiM  over  ecclesiastical  law. 

•ee  BrutkeT*9  Historia  crit.  philosophic,  torn,  lie  oflen  weot  too  far  in  this  mailer,  and  hit 

T.,and  his  Append. Hist.  cnt.  philos.,  p.  859,  views  were  not  alwaya  the  best.     The  abow 

dec.     Yet  Mosheim  judged  more  correctly  he  received  from  the  divines  of  Leipsic,  in- 

of  this  memorable  roan,  than  Brucker  did,  flamed  him  with  hatred  against  the  whdb 

who  unjustly  accounted  him  a  reformer  of  clerical  order.     At  the  same  time,  he  must 

^ilosophy.     Thomatius  was  not  properly  a  have  the  credit  of  abolishiog  the  pumsbment 

reformer  of  philosophy,  though  he  was  the  of  heretics,  trials  for  witchcraft,  and  certaii 

oecasion  of  a  reform  in  it ;  for  he  improved  false  principles  respectiiw  marriage  and  di- 

tbe  philosophical  genius  of  the  Germane,  just  vorce,  drc.     See  Prof.  Schroeckh's  Algem. 

as  HoUberg  did  that  of  the  Panes,  without  Biographie,  vol.  v.,  p.  5J66,  &c.— ScW.] 

being  bimself  a  great  discoverer  in  philoso-  (16)  No  one  will  better  illustrate  tbeaa 

phy.     Thomatius  introduced  more  freedom  facts,  than  Jae.  Brucker ,  the  man  best  io» 

of  thinking.    And  this  freedom,  under  his  formed  on  all  these  subjects,  ia  his  Hittoria 

guidance  spread  itself  not  oaly  o?or  pkdoo-  orttica  Philosophis. 
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Christ.  One  who  has  leisure  and  the  means  of  examining  the  morab  and 
the  state  of  those,  times,  will  readily  grant,  that  there  was  not  a  small 
nmnber  of  persons  presiding  over  the  Lutheran  churches,  who  lacked 
either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  point  out  the  way  of  truth  and  sal. 
vation,  wisely  and  well.  But  thosae  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  our  world,  know  that  this  has  been  a  common  evil  in  all  ages.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  will  deny, — unless  be  is  ignorant  and  ilUinformed^ 
or  is  affected  by  some  disease  of  the  mind, — that  there  were  very  many 
learned,  grave,  wise,  and  holy  men,  intermingled  among  these  bad  clergy, 
men.  And  perhaps,  if  one  should  raise  this  question,  Whether  in  the 
times  of  our  fathers,  or  in  our  own  times,  (in  which,  as  many  think,  the 
ancient  sanctity  of  the  clergy  is  revived  in  most  places),  there  were  the 
most  preachers  in  our  churches,  unworthy  of  the  office ;  a  difficult  contro* 
versy  would  come  up,  in  which  a  person  of  any  genius  might  easily  find  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.  Besides,  many  of  the  faults  so  invidiously  charged 
upon  the  clergy  of  this  age,  if  the  subject  be  duly  examined,  wiU  be  found 
to  be  not  so  much  the  faults  of  the  men,  as  of  the  times  ;  arising  from  the 
public  calamities,  the  thirty  years'  war,  (that  fruitful  source  of  innumerable 
evils  to  Germany),  from  a  bad  education  also,  and  sometimes  from  the 
conduct  of  the  supreme  magistrates. 

§  13.  This  last  remark  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  notice  some  par. 
ticulars.  We  do  not  deny  what  many  allege,  that  during  a  great  part  of 
the  century,  the  people  were  not  well  instructed  and  taught  either  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  schools ;  nor  shall  we  much  resist  those  who  maintain,  that 
the  sacred  eloquence  of  many  places  was  the  art  of  declaiming  boisterously, 
by  the  hour,  on  subjects  little  understood  or  comprehended.  For  though 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  were  generally  brought  forward,  yet 
by  most  preachers  they  were  dressed  out  in  puerile  ornaments,  very  for- 
eign from  the  spirit  of  divine  wisdom ;  and  thus  were  in  a  measure  depri 
ved  of  their  native  force  and  beauty.  Yet  who  can  greatly  wonder,  thm 
those  men  should  have  amplified  their  discourses  with  adventitious  matter, 
who  had  but  very  ^w  examples  of  good  speaking  before  them,  and  who 
brought  to  the  sacred  office  heads  full  of  philosophical  terms  and  distinc- 
tions  and  quibbles,  but  empty  of  those  things  which  are  of  most  use  for 
moving  the  souls  of  men  ?  We  acknowledge,  that  in  the  universities  more 
time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  polemic  theology,  and  in  stating  and  clear- 
ing the  doctrines  of  theology  with  subtiHy  and  art,  than  in  explaining  the 
holy  scriptures,  in  unfolding  the  principles  of  morals,  in  imbuing  the  mind 
with  pious  emotions,  and  in  other  things  necessary  in  a  minister  of  religion. 
Yet  this  fault  I  think,  will  h6  censured  with  less  severity,  by  one  who  has 
learned  from  the  history  of  those  times,  with  what  zeal  and  subtilty  numer- 
ous adversaries  attacked  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  to  what  dangers  it  was 
exposed  from  those  adversaries,  especially  from  the  papists.  When  war 
rages  on  every  side,  the  art  oi  war  and  of  defending  one's  country,  it  is 
well  known,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts.  I 
wish  they  had  shown  more  mildness,  towards  great  numbers  who  from  ex- 
cessive curiosity  or  from  ignorance  or  the  ardour  of  their  imaginations, 
fell  into  errors,  yet  did  not  disturb  the  public  peace  with  their  opinions. 
But  from  education,  and  from  their  earliest  impressions,  (which  are  well 
knoHH  to  have  boundless  influence),  our  ancestors  derived  the  sentiment, 
that  corrupters  of  divine  truth  ought  to  be  restrained.     And  the  more 
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omplicitj  and  attachment  to  the  divine  glory  they  possessed,  the  more 
difficult  was  it  for  them  to  discard  the  maxim,  tranfused  into  their  minds 
from  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  papbts,  that  whoever  is  adjudged  an  en* 
emy  of  God,  should  be  adjudged  an  enemy  of  his  country* 

^14.  In  the  ibrm  of  church  government,  the  mode  of  worship,  and  other 
external  regulations  of  our  church,  little  or  no  change  was  made  in  most 
places*  Yet  many  and  great  changes  would  have  been  made,  if  the  prin- 
ces had  deemed  it  for  the}  public  good  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  certain  great  and  excellent  men,  who 
near  the  close  of  the  century,  led  on  by  ChifUan  ThomasiuSf  attempted  a 
reformation  of  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  law.  These  &mous  jurists,  in 
the  first  place,  set  up  a  new  fundamental  principle  of  church  polity,  namely 
the  supreme  authority  and  power  of  the  civil  magistrate :  and  then,  after 
establishing  with  great  care  and  subtilty  this  basis,  they  founded  upon  it  a 
great  mass  of  precepts,  which  in  the  judgment  of  many  were  considered, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  tending  to  this  point,  that  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  is  also  sovereign  of  the  reUffion  of  its  citizens,  or  is  their  supreme 
pontiff;  and  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  are  not  to  be  accounted  ambas* 
sadors  of  Grod,  but  vicegerents  of  the  chief  magistrates.  They  also  weak* 
ened  not  a  little  the  few  remaining  prerogatives  and  advantages  of  the 
clergy,  which  were  left  of  the  vast  number  formerly  possessed ;  and  main- 
tained, that  many  of  the  maxims  and  regulations  of  our  church,  which  had 
Qome  down  from  our  fathers,  were  relics  of  popish  superstition.  This  af- 
forded  matter  for  long  and  pernicious  feuds  and  contests  between  our  the- 
ologians and  our  jurists.  I  leave  others  to  inquire,  with  what  temper  and 
designs  and  with  what  success,  these  contests  were  managed  on  both  sides* 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  what  is  abundantly  attested,  that  they 
diminished  much  in  one  place  and  another,  the  respect  for  the  clergy,  the 
reverence  for  religion,  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  And  hence,  most  unfortunately  such  is  the  sfate  of  things  among 
us,  that  those  of  honourable  birth,  or  who  are  distinguished  for  strength  of 
genius,  or  for  noble  and  ingenuous  feelings,  look  upon  the  study  of  theolo. 
gy  as  beneath  them,  there  being  neither  honour  nor  much  emolument  at. 
tached  to  it ;  and  every  day,  the  number  of  wise  and  erudite  theologians, 
is  becoming  less.  This  is  lamented,  by  those  who  see  in  what  a  perilous . 
state  the  Lutheran  cause  now  is :  and  perhaps  tho^  who  come  after  us, 
will  have  cause  to  lament  it  still  more. 

^  15.  With  the  names  of  celebrated  men  among  the  Lutherans,  whose 
writings  have  promoted  their  own  reputations  and  the  interests  of  the 
church,  we  might  fill  up  several  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  young 
theologian,  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  the  merits  and  the  labours  of  the 
following.  JSgidms,  and  NichoJas  Humdus ;  Leonard  HuUer ;  Johnj  and 
John  Ernest  Gerhard ;  George^  and  Frederic  TJiric  CaUxtus ;  the  MenU 
zere;  the  Oleariuses ;  Frederic  Baldwin;  Alhreeht  Chrawer ;  Matihias 
Hoe;  the  Carpxove;  John,  and  Paul  Tamomusj  John  Affelmatm;  Eilh. 
Lubin;  the  Ly$er$;  both  the  Michael  Walihers;  Joacfdm  Ilildehrand ; 
John  Vol.  Andrea ;  Solomon  Glasdus ;  Abraham  Calovius ;  Theodore 
Hackspan;  John  HiUsemann;  James  WeUer ;  the  brothers,  Peter  and 
John  Musttus ;  John  Conrad  Dannhauer ;  John  George  Dorschmts ;  John 
Amd;  Martin  Geyer ;  John  Adam  Schertxer ;  Bahhasar,  and  John 
Meisner ;  Augustus  Pfdffer;  Henry,  and  John  MuUer ;  Justus  Chrisio* 
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pker  Schomer;  Sebastian  Sekmid ;  Christian  KortkoU;  the  Osianders; 
Philip  James  Spener;  Gebhard  Theodore  Meyer;  Fridem.  Beckmatm; 
and  other8.(17) 


(17)  For  the  lives  and  writing  of  thejie 
men,  see,  besides  the  common  writers  of  lit- 
erary history,  Henry  Witte,  in  his  Memoris 
Theoloffonim,  and  his  Diarium  Biographi- 
cum;  nenry  Pipping  and  George  Henry 
GBtsCy  in  their  Memoria  Theologorum ;  and 
others.  [The  following  brief  notices  are 
abridged  from  SchUgel  and  Von  Einem, — 
£g.  HumduMy  bom  1650,  prof,  of  theology 
at  Marpurff  1676,  and  at  Wittemberg  1592, 
where  he  died  1603,  was  a  great  polemic  di- 
Tine.  His  Latin  Works,  5  vols,  fol.,  were 
printed  1607-1609. — His  son  of  the  same 
name,  superintendent  at  Altenburg;  died 
1642 — Nicholas  HunniuM,  prof,  at  Wittem- 
berg and  superintendent  at  Lubec,  died  1643. 
He  wrote  against  the  Catholics ;  and  a  plan 
for  terminating  religious  controversies.—* 
Hulter  died  a  prof,  at  Wittemberg  in  1616. 
He  was  a  bitter  polemic  against  the  Reform- 
ed.—JoAn  Gerhard,  bora  1582,  professor  at 
Coburg  and  Jena,  died  1637.  His  liOci 
Communes  enlarged  by  Colta,  are  still  in 
repute.  His  Confessio  Catholica  confutes 
the  Catholic  theology,  bv  the  fathers,  coun« 
oils  and  schoolmen. — His  son,  Jo.  Ernst 
Gerhard^  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  died 
1668,  and  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  died  1707. 
— Geo.  Calixtus,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a 
learned  theologian,  professor  at  Helmstadt, 
died  1656.  His  conflicts  are  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim. — His  son  Geo. 
Ulric  Calixius^  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  possessed  less  talent. — Balthazar 
Mtntzer^  the  father,  professor  at  Marpurg 
and  Giessen,  famous  as  a  violent  polemic 
against  the  Reformed,  died  1627. — Baltha- 
zar Mentzer,  the  son,  was  professor  at  Mar- 
purjr,  Rintein,  and  Giessen  ;  and  died  1679. 
— John  OUarius  (or  (Elschlager)  who  died 
162:1.  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Helmst.  and 
•uperintendent  at  Halle,  was  the  parent  of 
the  others. — Jo.  Godfr,  OUariuSt  his  son, 
succeeded  his  father  at  Halle. — Jo.  Olearnu^ 
the  grandson  of  John,  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  I^ipcic,  wrote  de  Stylo  N.  Test.,  and 
died  1713.— (?o4/rcy  OUaritts,  son  of  the 
last,  and  great-grandson  of  the  first  John, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and 
died  1715. — Fred.  BiiMiriii  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittemb. ;  wrote  a  commenury 
on  Paars  Epistles ;  Cases  of  Conscience, 
drc. ;  and  died  1627. — Grower^  professor  at 
Jena,  and  general  superintendent  at  Weimer, 
an  angry  polemic,  and  denominated  the  shield 
and  sword  of  Lutheranism,  died  1617. — Hoe 
wms  nobly  bom  at  Yieniia;  was  %.  court 


preacher,  and  a  strenuous  adversary  of  Uie 
Keformed ;  and  died  in  1645.— Jo.  Bened, 
Carpzovy  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsie, 
wrote  Isagoge  in  libros  symbol.,  and  died 
1657. — His  son  Jo.  Bened.  Carptovt  also 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  famed 
for  his  Rabbinic  learning,  died  1699. — His 
brother,  Sam.  Bened.  Carpzovi  court  preach- 
er at  Dresden,  died  1707. — Jo.  Tamovma^ 
professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  a  good  in- 
terpreter, died  1629. —  Paul  TamoviuSf  a 
kinsman  of  the  former,  and  a  professor  at 
Rostock,  also  a  biblical  interpreter ;  died  in 
1633. — Affclmann  (or  von  Affeln)^  was  an 
acute  but  angry  disputant,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Rostock,  and  died  1624. — Lubin, 
professor,  first  of  poetry,  and  then  of  theolo- 
gy, at  Rostock,  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and 
a  good  interpreter  of  Paul's  epistles ;  died 
1621. — Polycarp  Lyser^  prof,  of  theology  at 
Wittemberg,  a  zealous  defender  of  Luther- 
anism, died  1610.— -His  son,  Polycarp^  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Ivcipsic,  also  so  ucuto 
polemic,  died  1633. — The  brother  of  the  last, 
Wtlliam  Lyser^  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittemb.,  and  died  in  1649. — Walther^  the 
father,  professor  of  theology  at  Helmst.,  and 
then  general  superintendent  of  East  Fries- 
knd,  died  at  Zelle  1662.— Wo/^Arr,  the  sod, 
was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  then  of 
theology  at  Wittemberg,  and  died  1692.— 
Hildebrandf  professor  of  theology  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  at  Helmstadt,  and  then 
upper  superintendent  in  Luneburg,  died 
1671. — J.  V.  Andrecty  the  son  of  John^  and 
grandson  of  the  famous  chsncellor  James 
Andrea  of  Tubingen,  sustained  various  of- 
fices, court  preacher,  consistorial  counsellor, 
6lc.  He  was  a  great  satirical  genius,  as 
well  as  profoundly  learned ;  and  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Rosecrocian 
comedy;  died  1654,  aged  ^.—  Solomon 
GlasMy  author  of  Philologia  Sacra,  was  bom 
1593,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  then  of  theology,  at  Jena,  and 
lastly  general  superintendent  at  Gotha,  where 
he  died  1656.  He  was  very  learned  and 
pious. — Caloviusj  professor  at  Konigsbeig. 
rector  at  Dantzig,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg:  died  1686,  aged  74.  He 
was  a  learned  dogmatic  theologian,  and  se- 
vere against  dissentients  from  Lutheranism. 
— Hackspan^  a  learned  Orientalist,  professor 
of  the  Oriental  langiiaees,  and  then  of  theol- 
ogy, at  Altorf,  died  1659,  aged  52.— i/iU«t- 
ntann,  a  scholastic  divine,  was  professor  of 
theology,  first  at  Wittemberg,  and  then  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  died  1661,  aged  M.    H» 
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^  16.  No  violence  was  publicly  offered  to  the  fundamental  articles  of 
religion,  as  professed  by  the  Lutheran  church :  nor  would  any  one  easily 
have  found  toleration  among  the  Lutheran  doctors,  if  he  had  ventured  to 
forsake,  or  to  invalidate,  the  doctrines  clearly  defined  and  explained  in  wh^ 
are  called  the  Symbolical  books.  But  in  more  modern  times,  from  various 
causes,  the  high  authority  once  possessed  by  those  rules  of  &ith  and  doc- 
trine, has  in  many  places,  been  much  weakened  and  diminished.  And 
hence  arises  the  liberty,  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not  professed  teachers 
in  the  church,  of  dissenting  from  the  symbolical  books ;  and  of  expressing 
that  dissent  at  pleasure,  both  orally  and  in  their  writings.  Formerly,  such 
as  opposed  any  article  of  the  public  religion,  or  disseminated  new  opinions 
among  the  people,  were  judicially  arraigned ;  and  they  could  seldom  escape 
without  some  loss  of  honour  and  emoluments,  unless  they  would  abjure  their 


•trenuously  opposed  all  union  with  the  Re- 
Ibrmed. —  WeUer,  author  of  a  famous  Greek 
Grammar,  was  a  good  teacher  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages  and  theology,  at  Wittemberg ; 
and  then  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  died 
1664,  aged  62. — Peter  Mutaua^  a  learned 
•nd  moderate  man,  professor  of  theology  at 
Kinteln.  Helmstadt,  and  Kiel,  where  he  died 
1674,  aged  54. — John  Musaus^  a  judicious 
divine,  nrst  a  professor  of  history  and  poetry, 
•nd  then  of  theology,  at  Jena;  died  1681, 
aged  68.  Both  these  brothers  were  liberal- 
minded  men. — Dannhauer^  a  poet  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Strasburg.  died  1666, 
ased  63. — DorschauM  of  Strasburg,  a  prof. 
^  theology  there,  and  at  Rostock,  where  be 
died  in  1669,  aged  62 ;  was  very  learned. 
'^Amd^  af^r  various  changes  and  persecu- 
tions, died  general  superintendent  of  Zelle, 
in  1621,  aged  66 ;  a  very  pious  man,  though 
mystical  See  above,  p.  136,  note  (15). — 
GeyeTy  a  preacher  and  professor  at  Leipsic, 
and  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  a  devout 
man,  a  commentator  on  some  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  died  1680,  aged  66. — 
Sckertzefy  professor  of  theology  at  I^eipsic, 
a  disciple  of  Hiilsemann,  author  of  a  system 
of  theology;  died  1683,  aged  55.—BaUh. 
Meisner  of  Dresden,  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg,  a  modest  and  liberal-minded 
man;  died  1626,  aged  39. — Jo.  Meisner ^ 
prof,  of  theology  at  "Wittemberg ;  much  op- 
posed by  Calovivs,  for  his  liberal  views; 
died  1681,  aged  M.^Pfeiffcr,  a  good  Ori- 
entalist and  expositor,  author  of  Dubia  Vex- 
ftta,  and  Critica  Sacra,  was  prof,  of  Oriental 
languages  and  of  theology,  first  at  Wittem- 
berg, and  then  at  I^ipsic,  and  superintendent 
at  Lubec,  where  he  died  1 698,  aged  68. — 
Henry  MuUery  a  friend  of  Spener^  preacher 
■nd  prof,  at  Rostock,  known  by  his  practical 
writings,  died  1676,  sged  44. — Jo.  Miiller, 
a  preacher  at  Hamburg,  and  bitter  opposer 
of  Henry  MiUlcr  and  Jac.  Bookmen ^  died 
1672,  aged  74. — Sckomer^  of  Lubec,  pro- 
of theology  at  Rostock,  died  1693, 


aged  45 ;  and  was  a  man  of  general  knowl- 
edge.— Schmidf  a  native  of  ALsace,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Strasburg,  was  learned  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  distin^ished  as  a  bib- 
lical interpreter.  His  Latm  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  comment,  on  several  books, 
did  him  much  credit ;  he  died  1696,  aged 
79. — Kortholt  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Rostock,  and  then  at  Kiel,  where  he  was 
vice-chancellor,  and  died  1694,  aged  61. 
He  advanced  church  history,  and  promoted 
piety  and  religious  knowledge  in  the  country 
around  him. — Lucas  Otiander^  seiiitir.  (son 
of  Andrew  Osiander^  senior),  was  court 
preacher,  and  conaistorial  counsellor  at  Stut- 
gard,  and  employed  in  promoting  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  He  abridg- 
ed and  continued  the  Magdeburg  centuries ; 
and  died,  1604,  aged  73. — Andrew  Osiau- 
der^  (son  of  the  former),  became  chancellor 
at  Tubingen,  and  died  1617,  aged  56,  leav- 
ing nine  children.  He  published  a  Latin 
Bible  with  notes. — Lucas  Osiander^  junior, 
(son  of  Lucas  Osiandert  senior),  professor  of 
theology,  and  chancellor  at  Tubingen  ;  a  vio- 
lent polemic  and  particularly  hostile  to  Men^ 
zcr  and  Amd ;  died  1638,  aged  67. — John 
Adam  Osiander^  (son  of  Jo.  BaUkasar  Osh- 
andcTf  superintendent  of  Vaihingen),  was 
court  preacher  at  Stutgard,  prof,  of  Greek, 
and  then  of  theology,  and  finally  chancellor, 
at  Tubingen ;  a  polemic  divine ;  died  1697, 
aged  75. — Phil.  Jac.  Spenerj  of  upper  Al- 
sace, preacher  at  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  and 
at  the  conrt  of  Dresden,  and  provost  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  died  1705,  aged  76.  He  was 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  great  promoter 
of  piety ;  and  will  be  notic^  hereafter. — 
Meyer y  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Hebnstadt, 
where  he  died  1693.  He  wrote  commeotar. 
de  rccondita  veteris  eccles.  theologia ;  and 
published  JuHeWs  Codex  canonnm  ecclesitf 
universe. — Bechmenn^ZB  professor  at  JeMy 
and  died  in  1703.— TV.] 
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opinions.  But  no  one  feared  any  thing  of  this  kind,  after  the  principle' 
which  the  Arminians  first  zealously  propagated,  had  gradually  made  its 
way  among  the  Lutlieran  churclies,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  namely,  that  every  man  is  accountable  to  God  only,  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions ;  and  that  it  is  wrong,  for  the  state  to  punish  any  man  for 
his  erroneous  faith,  provided  he  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 

~  lity.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  liberty  of  opinion  (which  every  one 
will  approve,  in  proportion  to  his  equity,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  vir. 
tue)  had  not  degenerated  into  the  unbridled  licentiousness,  of  treating  ev- 
ery  thing  sacred  and  salutary  with  utter  contempt,  and  of  attacking  with 
amazing  wantonness,  the  honour  both  of  religion  and  its  ministers. 

§  17.  The  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures  was  never  intermitted  among 
the  Lutherans ;  nor  were  they  at  any  time  without  skilful  interpreters  of 
the  Bible,  and  trusty  guides  of  those  interpreters.  To  say  nothing  of 
TamoviuSf  Gerhard,  Hackspan^  Calixius,  Erasmus  Sekmid^  and  the  many 
other  famous  expounders  of  the  divine  books,  there  was  published,  at  the 
very  time  which  some  tax  with  the  greatest  neglect  of  this  kind  of  studies, 
the  immortal  work  of  Solomon  Gkussius,  entitled  PhUologia  Sacra  ;  than 
which,  nothing  can  be  a  more  useful  help  for  understanding  the  language 
of  the  divine  scriptures.  'Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  during  a  large 
part  of  the  century,  most  of  the  doctors  in  the  universities  were  more  oc- 
cupied in  explaining  and  defending  with  subtilty  the  dogmas  and  tenets  of 
the  church,  than  in  expounding  that  volume  whence  all  solid  knowledge  of 
them  must  be  derived.  Yet  if  in  this  there  was  any  thing  reprehensible, 
the  subsequent  theologians  caused  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  religion 
to  derive  little  injury  from  it.  For  as  soon  as  the  commotions  produced 
by  the  wars  and  controversies,  particularly  with  the  papists,  had  begun  to 
subside,  great  numbers  applied  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the  scrip- 
tures ;  to  which  tliey  were  excited  and  quickened  very  much,  if  I  do  not 
misjudge,  by  the  industry  of  those  Dutch  theologians  who  followed  afler 
Coccems.  At  the  head  of  these  later  interpreters,  may  be  placed  perhaps 
Sebastian  Sckmid ;  whom  no  one  has  exceeded,  at  least  in  the  number  of 
his  productions.  Next  to  him,  Abraham  Calomtts^  Martin  Geyer,  Schomev^ 
and  some  others,  most  deserve  to  be  mentioned.(18)  The  Pietisiic  con- 
troversies, though  otherwise  most  lamentable,  were  at  last  attended  with 
this  among  other  consequences,  that  greater  numbers  than  before,  applied 
themselves  to  the  careful  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  to  meditation 
on  their  contents.  The  merits  of  these  expositors,  as  is  common,  were 
unequal.  Some  investigated  merely  the  import  of  the  words,  and  the  sense 
of  the  text.  Others,  besides  this,  encountered  opposers  ;  and  either  con- 
ftrted  their  false  expositions,  or  applied  the  true  interpretation  to  the  sub- 
version of  their  erroneous  opinions.  Others,  after  exhibiting  briefly  the 
6ense  of  an  [inspired]  writer,  applied  it  to  morals,  and  to  instruction  in 

Christian  duty.     Some  are  represented,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  hav- 
ing,  by  assiduously  reading  the  books  of  the  Cocceians,  fallen  into  somo 

of  their  faults ;  and  as  inconsiderately  turning  the  sacred  histories  into  aU 

legories,  by  searching  after  recondite  and  remote  senses,  rather  than  the 

obvious  sense  of  the  words. 

§  18.  The  principal  divines  of  this  century,  at  first  presented  the  doc- 

'    (IS)  The  reader  may  here  consult  Jo.  Fran,  Bmideus,  Isagoge  in  tbeologiam,  lib  ii^  cap 
?ia.,  p.  1686.  6lc. 

Vol.  ni.— a  aa 
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trines  of  religion  derived  from  the  scriptures,  in  a  loose  and  disconnected 
form,  aAer  the  manner  of  MeJancihan ;  that  is,  arranged  tinder  general 
heads  (Locos  Communes) :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  employing 
in  the  explanation  and  statement  of  particular  doctrines,  the  terms,  the  dis. 
tinctions,  and  the  definitions  of  the  then  reigning  and  admired  Peripatetic 
phllos(^hy.  Afterwards,  George  CdUxtas^  who  was  himself  addicted  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  first  clothed  theology  in  a  philosophic  dress ; 
that  ,18,  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  truths :  hut  he 
was  censured  by  many,  not  so  much  for  doing  such  a  thing,  as  because  he 
did  not  give  to  this  most  sacred  science  a  suitable  form.  For  he  divided 
the  whole  science  into  three  parts,  ike  oijectj  Ihe  subject^  and  the  means ; 
•  which,  though  accordant  with  the  precepts  of  Aristotle^  to  whom  he  was 
exclusively  attached,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  unsuitable  distribu 
tion.(lO)  A  number  of  the  best  teachers  however,  eagerly  adopted  that 
arrangement ;  and  even  in  our  times,  there  are  some  who  com];nend  it,  and 
follow  it  in  practice.  Some  arranged  religious  doctrines  in  a  different 
manner;  but  they  had  not  many  imitators.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
many  respectable  and  pious  men  throughout  the  century,  who  were  very 
much  displeased  with  this  mode  of  teaching  theology  philosophically,  or  of 
combining  sacred  truths  with  the  dictates  of  philosophy :  they  earnestly 
desired,  to  sec  all  human  subtilties  and  nice  speculation  laid  aside,  and  the- 
ology exhibited,  just  as  God  exhibits  it  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  is,  in  a 
simple,  perspicuous,  popular  form,  cleared  and  freed  wholly  from  any  phik 
oeophical  fetters.  These  persons  were  gratified  to  some  extent,  as  the 
century  drew  to  a  close,  when  Philip  James  Spener,  and  not  a  few  others, 
animated  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  began  to  treat  on  religious  sub. 
jects  with  more  freedom  and  clearness ;  and  when  the  Eclectics  drove  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  schools.  Spener  could  not,  indeed,  per 
suade  all  to  follow  his  method ;  yet  he  persuaded  a  great  many.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt,  that  from  this  time  onward,  theology  acquired  a  more 
noble  and  agreeable  aspect.  Polemic  theology  experienced  much  the  same 
fortunes,  as  dogmatic.  For  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  all  ele. 
gance  and  perspicuity,  so  long  as  Aristotle  had  dominion  in  the  theological 
schools :  but  after  his  banishment,  it  gradually  received  some  degree  of 
Ijght  and  polish.  Yet  we  must  acknowledge,  with  regret,  that  the  com- 
mon  faults  of  disputants  were  not  effaced,  even  afler  those  times.  For  if 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  earlier  or  the  later  religious  controversial- 
ists of  this  century,  we  find  few  whom  we  can  truly  pronounce  desirous  of 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  truth,  or  not  deceived  and  led  away  by 
their  passions. 

§  19.  Our  theologians  were  tardy  in  cultivating  moral  theology.  Nor, 
if  we  except  a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  John  Amd  and  John  Gerhard^ 
and  others  who  treated  in  a  popular  way,  of  the  formation  of  the  soul  to 
the  true  and  internal  worship  of  Crod,  and  of  the  duties  of  men ;  was  there 

(19)  [This  distrilration  into  the  object,  considered  the  doctrines  concerninir  God» 

stiject^  and  meant  in  theology,  msy  be  nfi-  creation,  msn^s  tute  of  innoceDce  an^  spos- 

derstood«  by  considering  what  parts  of  the-  tacy.   yrith  its  consequences     Under  tl» 

olo^  he  placed  under  each  of  these  heads,  thirds  he  considered  the  doctrines  roncero- 

Under  the ^#/,  he  considered  rosn's  supreme  ing  the  grsce  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ, 

good,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur-  his  person  snd  offices,  faith  snd  justification* 

reetion,  the  last  judgment,  eternal  blessed-  the  word  of  God,  the  cscramenta,  eanre tsian. 

I  and  damnation.    Under  the  second,  be  good  works,  dec— TV] 
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«  dngle  excellent  and  accurate  writer  on  the  science  of  morals,  in  all  the 
Arst  part  of  the  century.  And  hence,  those  who  laboured  to  elucidate 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience,  were  held  in  estimation ;  notwith- 
standing  they  must  often  unavoidably  fall  into  very  frequent  mistakes,  aa 
the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  morals  were  not  yet  accurately  laid 
down.  Gtorge  CaUxius,  whose  meritd  are  so  great  in  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  Uieology,  first  separated  the  science  of  morals  from  that  of 
dogmatics,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  an  independent  science.  He  was  not 
indeed  allowed  to  complete  the  design,  which  all  admired  in  its  commence- 
ment ;  but  his  disciples  applied  the  materials  they  cot  from  him,  to  con- 
struct not  unsuccessfully,  a  proper  system  of  moral  theology.  Scarcely 
any  thing  injured  more  their  labours,  in  process  of  time,  than  the  Peripa- 
tetic dress,  witli  which  Calixtus  chose  to  invest  also  this  part  of  divine 
truth.  Hence  the  moderns  have  torn  oflT  this  dress,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  Puffendorf  and  others  had  purified  and  illus- 
trated,  and  collating  it  carefully  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  have  not  only 
more  clearly  laid  open  the  sources  of  Christian  duties,  and  more  correctly 
ascertained  the  import  of  the  divine  laws,  but  have  digested  and  arrang^ 
this  whole  science  in  a  much  better  manner. 

§  20.  During  this  whole  century,  the  Lutheran  church  was  greatly  agi- 
tated ;  partly  by  controversies  among  the  principal  doctors,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  whole  community ;  and  partly  by  the  extravagant  zeal  and 
plans  of  certain  persons,  who  disseminated  new  and  strange  opinions,  ut- 
tered prophecies,  and  attempted  to  change  all  our  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. The  controversies  which  drew  the  doctors  into  parties,  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less ;  the  former  such  as  disturbed  the 
whole  church,  and  the  latter,  such  as  disquieted  only  some  part  of  it.  Of 
the  first  kind,  there  were  two  which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  the  Syncretistic,  which  from  the  place  whence  it  arose,  was  called 
the  Helmstadian  controversy,  and  from  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  the 
CaUxtine  controversy ;  and  the  PietisHc,  which  some  call  the  HaU^nsian 
controversy,  from  the  university  with  which  it  was  waged.  Both  were 
occasioned  by  principles,  than  which  nothing  is  more  holy  and  lovely : 
the  former  by  the  love  of  peace  and  Christian  forbearance,  so  highly  com- 
mended by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  desire  of  restoring  and  ad. 
vancing  fallen  piety,  which  every  good  man  admits  should  be  among  the 
first  cares  of  a  Christian  teacher.  Against  these  two  great  virtues,  zeal 
for  maintaining  the  truth  and  M  preserving  it  from  all  mixture  of  error, 
which  is  likewise  an  excellent  and  very  useful  virtue,  engaged  in  open 
war.  For  so  critical  and  fallacious  is  the  condition  of  human  nature,  that 
from  the  best  things  as  their  source,  contentions  and  pestilence  may  flow, 
if  turbid  emotions  get  control  of  the  mind.  * 

§  21.  George  Calixtus  of  Sleswick,  a  theologian  who  had  few  equals  in 
this  century  either  for  learning  or  genius,  while  teaching  in  that  university 
which  from  its  first  establishment  granted  proper  liberty  of  thought  to  iti 
professors,  early  intimated,  that  in  his  view  there  were  some  defects  in  the 
common  opinions  of  theologians.  Afterwards  he  went  farther,  and  showed 
in  various  ways,  that  he  had  a-strong  desire  not  so  much  to  establish  peace 
and  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians,  as  to  diminish  their  anger  and 
Implacable  haired  to  each  other.  Nor  did  his  colleagues  difler  much  from 
bim  in  thia  matter ;  which  will  the  less  surprise  those  who  know,  that  such 
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as  are  created  doctors  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Hehnstadt,  are  ao» 
customed  all  of  them,  to  make  oath  that  they  will  ^endeavour  according  t* 
their  ability,  to  reconcile  and  settle  the  controversies  among  ChristianiL 
J?he  first  avowed  attack  upon  them  was  made  in  1689,  by  SUUms  Buscketf 
a  minister  of  St.  Giles'  church  in  Hanover,  an  indiscreet  man,  of  the  Ra- 
misi  school  and  hostile  to  [the  prevailing]  philosophy ;  who  was  much  dis. 

{)leased,  because  CaUxtus  and  his  associates  preferred  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
osophy  before  that  of  the  sect  he  had  embraced.  He  made  the  attack  in 
a  very  malignant  book,  entitled :  Crypto-Papismus  naca  Theologia  Helm- 
stacUeruis  ;{^Z0)  in  which  he  accused  Calixius  especially,  of  numerous  er- 
rors.  Though  Buscker  made  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  individ. 
uals,  he  womd  perhaps  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  a  rash  and 
unjust  accuser,  if  he  had  only  led  CaJixtus  to  be  more  cautious.  But  the 
latter,  possessing  a  generous  spirit  that  disdained  all  dissimulation,  with 
his  colleague  Conrad  Homeiuiy  not  only  persevered  in  confidently  assert- 
ing and  defending  the  things  which  Buschtr  had  brought  many  to  regard 
as  novelties  and  dangerous ;  but  likewise,  in  the  conference  at  Thorn  ui 
1645,  he  incurred  the  indignation  and  enmity  of  the  Saxon  divines,  who 
were  there  present.  Frederic  WUliam^  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  had 
made  him  colleague  and  assistant  to  the  divines  whom  he  sent  from  K6w 
nigsberg  to  that  conference :  and  the  Saxon  deputies  thought  it  shchnefiiK 
that  a  Lutheran  divine  should  afibrd  any  aid  to  the  Reformed.  This  first 
cause  of  offence  at  the  conference,  was  followed  by  others,  which  occa- 
sioned the  Saxoos  to  accuse  Calixtus,  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  Reformed. 
The  story  is  too  lonff  to  be  fully  stated  here.  But  af\er  the  couferenoe 
broke  up,  the  Saxon  divines,  John  Hulsenumn,  James  WeUer^  John  Scharft 
Abraham  Calovius,  and  others,  attacked  Calixius  in  their  public  writincst 
maintaining,  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  umi 
sentiments  of  the  Reformed  and  the  papists.  These  their  attacks  he  re- 
pelled, with  great  vigour  and  uncommon  erudition,  being  profoundly  versed 
in  philosophy  and  aU  antiquity ;  until  the  year  1656,  when  he  passed  from 
these  scenes  of  discord  to  heavenly  rest.(21) 

(20)  [l.  9.,  the  disguised  Pop«i7  of  tbe  itj  he  cm  safely  trust  This  history  re- 
new Theology  st  HelmiBtadt. —  i  r.J  quires  a  man  of  ingenuousness,  of  extensifs 

(21)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  merely  the  knowledge  of  tbe  world,  well  fumishi^  with 
series  of  events  in  this  controversy,  the  titles  documents,  which  are  in  a  great  measure  not 
•f  the  books  published,  the  doctrines  that  yet  published,  and  also  not  a  novice  in  cooit 
were  controverted,  and  similar  things,  may  policy.  And  I  am  not  certain,  whether  evei 
6nd  writers  enough  to  consult ;  such  as  m  this  age,  if  a  man  could  be  found  compe- 
WaUh,  Introduction  to  the  Controversies  in  tent  to  do  it,  aU  that  is  important  to  the  his- 
our  church,  (in  German).  Andr,  Charles  tory  of  this  controversy,  could  be  publi^ed 
Watmoitfi,  [Historia  Eccles.,  sccnl.  zvii.,  to  the  world  without  exciting  odium  snd  pro- 
p.  1194].  Arnold,  [Kirchen-und  Ketzerhis-  dncing  harm.  [Tbe  translator,  (says  SdUf- 
torie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  zt.,  ^  1,  6lc.],  gel,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Moskem\  may  be 
and  many  others ;  but  especially,  Jo.  MU-  allowed  here  to  insert  the  judgment  of  Mo- 
Ut*m  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  iii.,  p.  121,  «4dni,  which  he  brought  forward  in  his  Lee- 
where  he  treats  largely  of  the  life,  fortunes,  tures ;  in  which  he  communicated  with  hb 
and  writings  of  Ctuixtu*.  But  whoever  hearers,  more  freely,  than  he  usually  doee  in 
wishes  to  understand  the  internal  character  his  writings  with  his  readers. — Calixtua^  by 
of  this  controversy,  the  causes  of  the  several  his  travels,  became  acquainted  with  people 
events,  the  characters  of  the  disputants,  the  of  various  creeds,  and  particularly  with  Ro- 
arguments  on  both  sides,  in  short,  the  things  mish  Catholics  and  the  Reformed;  and  by  this 
that  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  con-  intercourse,  he  acquired  a  kind  of  moldefa- 
tcoversy,  will  find  no  wnter,  to  whose  fidal-  tion  in  his  judgments  req>ecting  penoos  o# 
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^  22.  After  the  death  of  CoHxtus,  and  the  decease  also  of  those  by  whom 
in  had  been  most  oppo^d,  the  flames  of  this  war  raged  far  worse  than  be* 


other  denominations.  In  particular,  he  had 
resided  long  in  England,  and  contracted  in- 
timacy with  several  bishops.  Here  he  im- 
kibed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
English  iie/ormation,  and  his  partiality  for 
the  ancient  churches.  And  hence  be  as- 
sumed the  consent  of  the  church  in  the  Ave 
lint  centuries,  as  a  second  source  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  \^as 
•f  opinion,  tbat  we  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
Refonnation,  and  that  we  should  have  done 
better^  if  we  bad  regulated  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  the  early  churches. 
From  this  source,  afterwardii  followed  all  his 
peculiarities  of  sentiment.  Hence  his  attach- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  antiquity :  hence  bis 
desire  for  the  anion  of  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians :  hence  his  inclination  towards  the  Ro- 
miab  church ;  which  caiioot  be  denied,  though 
he  acknowleJged  and  exposed  numerous 
ianlts  and  abusea  in  that  church.  And 
hence  also  it  arose,  that  he  bad  a  particular 
nespect  for  the  English  church,  as  reuining 
more  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  church  i 
and  thiit  many  of  his  pupils  went  over,  some 
to  the  liomiflh.  and'  others  to  the  English 
church.  Calixtus  became  renowned  in  ear- 
ly life.  A  younff  lord  of  Klenck.  had  been 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
ffion  by  the  Jesuit,  Attguttine  TurrianuM  of 
Hildeebeim.  The  mother  wishing  to  pre- 
vent his  apestacy,  invited  Cornelius  Marli- 
m,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt,  and  the  strong- 
Mt  metaphysician  of  his  sge,  to  come  to  her 
castle  at  Hildesheim,  and  dispute  with  the 
Jesuit  in  tbe  presence  of  her  son.  Marttm 
denied  himseLf  this  honour,  and  recpmiuend- 
ad  to  it  bis  pupil,  tbe  yoimg  Calixtus.  He, 
on  tbe  first  day,  drove  the  Jesuit  into  such 
straits,  that  be  could  say  nothing ;  and  the 
aext  rooming  be  sccDPtly  decamped.  Tbe 
IttttOfy  of  thia  transaction  may  be  (bund  in 
Ibe  Somma  Colloquii  Hemelschenburgensis. 
This  remarkable  victory  led  the  duke  of 
Branawtck,  to  raise  him  from  a  master  in 
fbilosophy.  to  the  rank  of  professor  in  the- 
ology. While  oi«ly  a  master,  he  bad  pub- 
fisbed  fifWen  Disputationes  de  prscipuis  re- 
Ijgkmis  Christisna  capitibus ;  in  which  he 
jMtioiated  pretty  clearly,  tl^at  be  did  not  be- 
lieve ail  that  was  generally  believed  in  our 
ehureb;  and  particolarly,  be  explained  tbe 
dootrine  of  the  tranafer  of  attributes  (com- 
iBonicatio  idiomatum),  differently  fVom  the 
common  explanation.  Likewise  to  his  Epit- 
Mie  Theologia,  published  in  1619,  Bolt  ha* 
«ar  Menzer  ef  Giessen  and  H'-nry  Hipfner 
ut.  Leipaic,  made  many  exceptions.  For  he 
mixed  his  Scholastic  pbilesopbv  with  theolo- 


gy ;  snd  taught  among  other  things,  thst  God 
was  the  accidental  cause  of  sin, — a  proposi- 
tion, which  was  liable  to  be  very  ill  intei^ 
preted,  and  which  he  afterwards  recalled,  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  misinterpretation. 
Thus  be  was  involved  in  contentions  from 
the  commencement  of  his  professorship ;  and 
they  were  increased  in  1634,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  Epitome  llieolo- 
gin  Moralis,  and  subjoined  to  it  a  Digression, 
de  Nova  Arte,  in  opposition  to  Barthold 
Nihusen,  In  particular,  the  Ramists  were 
his  mortal  enemies,  because  he  was  an  Aiis- 
toielian.  One  of  the-se  Kamists,  StatiuM 
BueckeTf  (who  bad  read  lectures  at  Helm- 
stadt as  a  master,  before  (Ulixlus  did),  be- 
ing prompted  to  it  by  some  enemies  of  Co' 
liztuM^  published  his  (crypto* Papismus  nove 
theologie  Helmstadiensis ;  to  which  CatiZ' 
tus  and  Homeiut  made  answer.  Tbe  hon- 
est Buscker  was  summoned  before  tbe  Con- 
sistory :  but  he  chose  not  to  appear  person- 
ally, and  therefore  defended  himself  in  wri- 
ting. He  gave  up  bis  office,  retired  to  Stade, 
where  be  died  of  grief  in  1641.  Thus  this 
contest  faded  sway.  Bu*cher*»  accusations 
were  ill  founded ;  and  his  patrons  were  sfraid 
to  expose  themselves.  But  four  years  after, 
a  very  diSerent  conflict  arose,  which  Issted 
ae  long  as  CmUtIum  lived.  The  king  of  Po- 
land, Ladulav  IV.,  appointed  the  (charitable 
Conference  (Colloquium  chariutivum)  at 
Thorn :  in  which  alt  religious  partiea  were 
to  appear,  and  confer  together  on  religion, 
and  come  to  agreement.  1  o  thia  confer- 
ence, on  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  some 
Saxon  divines  of  Wittemberff,  especially, 
were  invited  from  Germany ;  for  they  were 
regarded  as  standing  at  the  bead  of  all  the 
German  theologians.  The  ^reat  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  prince  Fredene  William^  in- 
vited CtitxtuM  of  Brunswick  to  sccompany 
and  assist  the  Konigsberg  divines :  and  Cth 
httus  not  only  complied.hut  also  committed 
the  error,  of  ^ing  previously  to  Berlin  and 
thence  travellmg  m  company  with  the  Re- 
fonned  divines  to  Thorn,  lodging  in  the 
same  house,  eating  at  tbe  same  table,  and  in 
general  having  the  ^atest  familiarity  with 
them.  As  the  Konigsberg  divines  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  so  Ctdixtiu  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  0>nference,  the  magiatratfss  of 
Elbing  and  Thorn  invited  him  to  assist 
them:  which  he  engs^ed  to  do.  But  the 
Saxon  snd  Dsntzic  divmes,  (among  the  lav 
ter  of  whom  Caloviut  was  the  most  violent), 
threw  in  their  remonsirsnre ;  slleging,  that 
he  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  speaker  in  be- 
half of  tbe  divines  of  these  cities,  becioiebt 
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fore.  The  Saxons  continued,  and  especially  Calamus^  most  bitteriy  16  in. 
suit  the  dead  lion :  nay,  proceeded  to  pave  the  wa^  imprudently,  (as  maiqr 
of  the  best  men,  who  were  by  no  means  Calixtlnians,  believed),  for  an  opes 
•ehism  in  the  Lutheran  church.  For  a  new  book  was  drawn  up,  entitled^ 
Renewed  Consent  to  the  true  Lutheran  faith  (Consensus  repetitus  Fidel  vere 
Lutheranse) ;  which  was  to  be  added  to  those  we  call  Symbolical  book% 
and  to  be  consented  to  imder  oath,  by  all  public  teachers ;  and  by  whidu 
CaJixtus  with  his  followers  and  friends,  was  pronounced  unworthy  of  the 
Lutheran  community,  and  therefore  also  of  the  benefits  of  the  peace  grant, 
ed  to  the  Lutherans.  The  memory  or  reputation  of  CaUxtus  was  modesU 
ly  defended,  by  Gerhard  TitiuSy  Joachim  Hildebrand,  and  other  theologians 
oi  a  temperate  character.     And  the  noost  discerning  men  demonstrated^ 


btloDged  to  a  aiii?«nity  which  did  not  em- 
bnca  the  FonnuU  of  Concord,  and  because 
be  had  rendered  himself  suspected,  by  his 
faitiinacy  with  the  Reformed.  This  remon- 
strance induced  the  senste  of  Elhing  to 
desist  from  the  measure.  Though  Calixhu 
could  not  in  this  way  be  brought  to  take  an 
active  part,  another  occurrence  sfTorded  him 
something  to  do.  The  Polish  Reformed  and 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  when  the?  saw  that 
the  Dantzic  divines  would  not  tolerate  him 
among  the  Lutheran  speakers,  invited  him 
to  h9i  their  speaker :  which  he  consented  to, 
yet  with  the  restriction,  that  be  should  bold 
with  them,  only  in  the  pomts  on  which  Prot- 
estants were  ^  at  issue  with  the  Catholics. 
He  afterwards  printed  some  notes  on  the 
Creed,  which  were  laid  before  the  Confer- 
once  ;  in  which  be  made  it  appear,  that  he 
did  not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  Reform- 
ed. But  all  thia  was  insuflkient  to  quiet 
the  suspicions  against  him.  The  rumour 
spread  every  where,  that  CalixtuM  was  an 
apostate.  The  disaffection  towards  him  was 
increased,  as  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
lords  of  Thorn  treated  him  with  more  atten- 
tion than  they  did  the  other  divines,  and  as* 
sooiated  miore  frequently  with  him.  If  Co- 
Uxhu  had  possessed  more  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, and  his  opposers  more  candour  and 
justice,  thiiura  would  not  have  come  to  such 
a  pass,  'miile  these  events  were  going  on, 
the  Kiinigsberg  divines  arrived.  But  now  a 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  divines 
of  Dantzic,  respecting  precedence.  The 
former  claimed  preced^ce,  as  beinff  envoys 
of  the  great  electoral  prince  ;  and  the  latter, 
because  they  had  previously  arrived,  and  had 
taken  tbeir  seats.  In  such  contests,  the 
whole  three  months  allotted  to  the  Confer- 
ence, passed  away ;  and  the  deputies  return- 
ed home,  having  accomplished  nothing.  The 
contest  with  CaUxtut  now  becsroe  warm. 
The  Saxon  divinea  were  obliged  to  iuatify 
tbeir  conduct  towards  him  at  the  Confer- 
ence ;  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  charge 
him  with  being  a  cenupter  of  religion,  a  con- 


cealed Calvinist  and  a  wicked  heretic  Cf^ 
Hxtut  himself  gave  occssion  for  increasing 
the  strife,  by  a  dispoution  on  the  mystery  3 
the  Trinity,  which  Dr.  J».  Latermann  wrote 
and  defended  under  him,  in  1646 ;  in  whioh 
it  was  mainuined,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  made  known  to  the  fatbeit 
under  thto  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  was  a 
created  angel,  and  not  the  Son  of  God,  who 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  On  this  poini 
he  was  assailed,  although  he  had  so  ez|datn- 
ed  himself  as  ought  to  have  given  satis^M- 
tion.  Our  whole  church  was,  by  this  con- 
test, wrought  into  a  flame  which  it  was  di^ 
ficult  to  extinguish.  Sohnum  Glastint,  by 
order  of  Eme»li  duke  of  Gotha,  published 
his  Tbooghts ;  which  aimed  to  restore  peace^ 
and^in  many  points  did  justice  to  Calixhu, 
But  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Duke  Emetti 
went  farther ;  he  wrote  to  the  electors!  coott 
of  Saxony  and  to  the  court  of  Brunswick, 
and  urged  them  to  lend  aid  to  allay  theee 
an^  disputes.  But  the  minds  of  men  were 
so  imbitterod,  that  they  could  not  think  of 
peace.  At  length,  as  the  Saxon  dirines.  and 
particularly  CaUmus,  (who  had  previously 
been  inrited  to  Wittemberff),  urged  the  set- 
ting forth  a  new  symbolical  book,  the  princes 
of  electoral  Saxony  so  vividly  depicted  tbo 
mischiefs  which  would  thence  result  to  oar 
church,  that  in  view  of  these  represenutions, 
the  propoBod  introduction  of  wlMt  was  called 
the  Consensus  Repetitus,  was  laid  aside. 
Yet  the  conflicts  went  on,  and  were  con- 
ducted with  80  much  bitterness  and  acrimo- 
ny, that  one  party  commenced  an  adioB 
against  the  other  for  abuse;  and  CtUcmuM 
wrote  hia  bitter  Historia  Syncretistica.  which 
was  confiscated  by  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
Finally,  as  the  Pietistic  contest  commenced 
soon  after  this,  so  the  Cmtiztime  contest  was 
dropped.  For  the  Wittembergera  engaged 
in  a  new  controv^v  with  Dr.  Spener,  and 
as  they  were  sf>aid  that  the  Calixtintaat 
would  all  join  with  Sfener,  ao  they  nude  ft 
compromise  with  the  divines  of  HelmstadL 
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that  the  hook  called  Comentutf  dcc*»  would  be  a  firebrand^  the  cause  of 
perpetual  dissension,  and  ruinous  to  the  Lutheran  cause  ;  and  by  their  eC» 
Ibrts,  it  was  prevented  from  ever  obtaining  the  least  authority.  It  was  op. 
posed,  besides  others  of  less  note,  by  Frederic  Ulrich  CaUxtus^  the  son  of 
George^  a  man  not  unlearned,  yet  much  inferior  to  his  fiuher  in  genius, 
polish,  and  erudition*  In  favour  of  the  Consensus,  appeared  and  fought* 
especially  Abraham  Calovius  and  JBgidius  Slrauehius*  An  immense  num* 
her  of  books  and  disputes  were  produced  by  the  zeal  of  the  t^o  parties,  in 
which,  alas !  are  so  many  invectives,  reproaches,  and  personal  abuses,  as 
to  make  it  manifest  that  the  disputants  contended  less  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  Chrbt  Jesus,  than  for  personal  glory  and  revenge.  After  long^con* 
tinucd  altercation,  the  enfeebled  age  of  those  who  led  the  two  parties,  the 
abolition  of  the  Consensus  repetUuSf  (which  would  have  afibrded  aliment 
for  ruinous  war),  the  rise  of  new  controversies  among  us,  with  some  other 
causes,  near  the  end  of  the  century,  silently  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

§  23.  The  principal  of  all  the  charges  so  odiously  alleged  against  Co- 
UaiuSi  was,  his  zeal  for  bringing  the  three  larger  communities  of  European 
Christians,  not  to  unite  together  and  become  one  body  as  his  opposers  in- 
terpreted  him  to  mean,  but  to  abstain  from  their  mutual  hatred  and  enndU^j 
and  to  cultivate  mutually  love  and  good.will.  And  this  it  was,  that  was 
generally  condenmed  under  the  name  of  Syncrelism.{22)    The  opinions 


(22)  I  do  not  espouse  the^ause  of  Calix- 
tus;  nor  maintain,  that  ail  he  wrote  and 
taught,  was  faultless :  but  the  love  of  troth 
admonishes  me  to  say,  that  this  excellent 
man  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  interpreters ; 
and  that  even  those,  who  thought  they  nn- 
deratnod  his  meaning  better  than  others, 
«rred  egregiouslj.  He  is  commonly  repre- 
sented aa  advbinff  to  a  umon  with  the 
Rflbiish  pontiff  ana  hift  adherents ;  hut  en- 
tirely without  grounds.  For  he  declared 
publicly,  that  with  the  Rx^mish  church,  such 
as  it  now  is,  we  cannot  possibly  associate 
and  be  in  harmony;  and  thai  if  formerly 
there  was  any  hope  of  healinff  the  breach, 
tkat  hope  was  wholly  eztinguieoed  and  anni- 
hilated by  the  denunciations  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  He  is  said  also,  to  have  approved 
or  excused,  all  the  errors  and  aupervtitions 
which  deform  the  Romiah  church,  or  at  least 
▼ery  many  of  them.  But  here,  not  only  the 
muneroas  writings,  in  which  he  refutes  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  papists,  but  alao 
tbo  papiats  themselves,  clear  him  of  fault ; 
fer  thev  acknowledge,  that  Calixiut  assailed 
their  church  more  learnedly  and  ingenioualy, 
than  all  the  other  ProtesUnt  doctors.  In- 
atead  of  all.  hear  Jae,  Bemgnus  Bossuet, 
who  in  hia  Trait^  de  la  communion  sous  lea 
deux  eapdces,  pt.  i.,  ^  2,  p.  12,  writea  thus 
of  him :  Le  fameox  George  Calixte,  le  plus 
habile  des  Lotheriens  de  n6tre  terns,  qui  & 
^rtt  le  plus  doctement  centre  nous.  Ca* 
HttuM  taught  indeed,  that  n»  to  the  foundoi- 
turn  of  the  faith,  there  was  no  dissension  bo- 
tv^een  as  and  the  papists :  and  I  wiahbe  had 


omitted  this  altogether,  or  had  expressed  il 
in  more  fit  and  suitable  terms.  But  ho 
most  constantly  maintained,  that  upon  the 
foundation  of  religion,  the  pontiffs  and  their 
adherenta  had  Maed  very  many  things, 
which  DO  wise  and  good  man  ahould  tt* 
ceive.  And  how  much  this  should  deduct 
from  the  odium  and  turpitude  of  that  opin* 
ion,  is  manifest.  I  omit  other  aspersions  of 
the  memory  of  thia  great  man,  by  those  who 
think  they  ought  to  liaten  rather  to  his  ac- 
cusers, than  tt^the  accused  himaelf.  What 
then,  you  will  say,  did  he  meant^-Ftr«/, 
this :  that  if  it  could  be,  that  the  Romiah 
church  should  be  recovered  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  in  the  five  first  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  Protestants  could  then  have  no 
just  grounds  for  rcfosinff  communion  with 
it :  and  Mecondly^  this :  that  amon^  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Koman  pontii!^  though  as  a 
body  they  were  polluted  with  many  and  in- 
tolerable errors,  those  iodividuala  aliould  not 
be  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation  nor  be 
ranked  with  heretics,  who  honestly  have  im- 
bibed what  their  fathers  and  their  teachers 
have  taught  them,  and  who  are  prevented 
from  aeeing  the  truth,  either  in  conseqaenco 
of  their  ignorance  or  their  education  or  by 
their  early  preposseasiona ;  provided,  they 
believe  with  simplicity  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  ApottUt*  Creeds  and  study  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  do  not  stand  forth  aa  the 
patron  of  these  opinions :  they  have  patrons 
enough,  at  the  present  day :  but  thia,  I  sop- 
pose,  all  will  concede,  that  these  views  tra 
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whidiy  in  addltioo  to  this  purpose,  were  charged  upon  him  as  faultSy^and 
amplified  in  the  manner  of  prosecutors,  respected  the  less  clear  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation ;  God*s  being,  accidaUalfyf  the  cause 
of  ain ;  the  visible  appearances  of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation ;  and  some  few  others ;  which  were  such,  that  if  he  reaUy  hek) 
them,  they  were  of  no  great  consequence,  according  to  the  acknowledge 
Bient  of  those  whom  no  one  will  pronounce  unfit  judges  of  such  questions ; 
nor  did  they  vitiate  the  marrow  (so  to  speak)  of  divine  truth.  But  in  or- 
der to  recommend  that  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians  which  he 
had  in  view,  this  cxcbllent  man  had  to  assume  two  things,  which  appeared 
even  worse  than  the  design  which  they  were  intended  to  subserve.  The 
first  was,  that  the  groundwork  of  Christianity,  or  those  first  and  element, 
ary  principles  from  which  all  the  other  truths  flow,  remained  sound  and 
uncontaminated  in  all  the  three  denominations  of  Christians.  This  ground, 
work,  he  supposed,  was  contained  in  that  ancient  formula  called  the  Apes* 
ile^s  Creed.  The  second  assumption  was,  that  whatever  is  supported  by 
the  constant  and  uniform  consent  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Christian 
fathers,  who  were  ornaments  to  the  five  first  centuries,  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  true  and  certain,  witli  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures* The^^  of  these  was  the  pillar  that  sustained  the  whole  project  he 
had  in  view :  the  second  was  of  use,  to  excuse  vCertain  papal  institutions 
and  opinions  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  Lutherans,  and  to  estab- 
lish harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians. 

§  24.  These  commotions  and  contests  involved,  though  in  different  ways, 
the  divines  of  Rinteln,  Kdnigsberg  and  Jena ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  others. 
The  divines  of  Rinteln,  especially  John  HenicMus  and  Peter  Musaus,  gave 
proof  by  many  things,  but  most  clearly  in  the  conference  at  Cassel  already 
mentioned,  that  they  approved  of  the  plan  of  CaHxtus  for  terminating  the 
contests  among  Christians,  and  especially  among  Protestants.  And  hence 
th^  too  were  attacked  in  various  publications  by  the  Saxon  divines  and 
such  as  took  sides  with  them.(23)  At  Kdni^berg,  Christ.  Dreyer:  a  very 
learned  man,  John  LaUrmann  and  Michael  Behm^  all  pupils  of  CalixtuSf 
signified  pretty  clearly,  that  they  favoured  the  opinions  of  their  instructer. 
Against  them  hostility  was  declared,  not  only  by  their  colleagues  John 
Behm  and  CeMtine  MislentOy  but  likewise  by  the  whole  body  of  ministers 
at  K6nigsb<  rg.  And  the  contest  was  protracted  many  years  in  such  a 
manner,  as  brought  honour  to  neither  party  in  the  view  of  posterity.  This 
intestine  war  being  extinguished,  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  partly  by  the  death  of  Behm  and  Mislenta,  Dreyer  and 
hb  associates  had  to  sustain  another  and  a  more  permanent  one,  with  those 
foreign  divines  who  viewed  the  Calixtine  opinions  as  pernicious,  and  the 
defenders  of  them  as  enemies  to  the  church :  nor  can  this  foreign  contest 
likewise  be  commended,  either  for  its  equity  or  its  moderation. (24) 

§  25.  In  these  commotions,  the  divines  of  Jena  manifested  uncommon 

nuch  more  tolerable,  than  tboee  with  which  Kirchenhittorie,  hook  ii.,  ch.  z.,  p.  60ft,  de- 
be  w  commonly  char;^.  and   oihcre.     MbUer't  Cirobria   iJtterata, 

(W)  See  Abroii,  Calomut,  Historia  Syn-  torn,  iii ,  p  150,  &c.    The  Acts  and  Doco* 

cretisiica,  p.  618.  6ic.    Jo.   Geo.   Wa/ch^  ments  are  in  the  Un»chuldiffe  Narhnchten» 

Introduction  to  the  contests  in  the  Lutheran  A.D.  1740,  p.  144,  AD.  1742,  p.  29,  A.l> 

church,  [in  Germsn],  vol.  i.,  p.  286,  Ac.  1746,  p.  91,  and  elsewhere. 

CM)  CkritHfpker  Harlknoek's  Plreussische 
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pradeoce  and  moderaUon.  For  while  they  ingenuously  confessed,  that  all 
the  opinions  of  Calixtus  could  not  easily  be  admitted  and  tolerated,  without 
injury  to  the  truth ;  they  judged  that  most  of  his  doctrines  were  not  so  rery 
bad,  as  the  Saxons  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  that  several  of  them  might 
be  tolerated,  without  the  least  hazard.  Solomon  Glassius^  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  by  order  of  Emesti  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  most  equi- 
tably examined  the  importance  of  the  several  controverted  points,  in  a  work 
expressly  on  the  subject.(25)  John  Musaus,  a  man  of  superior  learning 
and  uncommon  acuteness,  first  determined  that  it  was  allowable  to  say,  with 
Calixtus  said  Homeius,  that  in  a  certain  sense  good  works  are  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  afterwards  he  maintained  among  his  intimate  friends,  that  little 
or  no  importance  was  attached  to  some  of  the  other  questions.  These 
therefore,  the  Calixtine  divines  would  not  perhaps  have  refused  as  arbiters. 
But  this  moderation  was  so  offensive  to  the  Saxon  divines,  that  they  arraigned 
the  school  of  Jena  on  suspicion  of  many  errors,  and  declared  that  John  Mtu 
9(Eus  in  particular,  had  departed  in  not  a  few  things  from  the  sound  faith. (26) 
§  26.  These  contests  were  succeeded  and  cjxtinguished,  by  what  are 
called  the  Pietisdc  controversies.  These  originated  from  those  who  un- 
doubtedly with  the  best  intentions,  undertook  to  aid  the  cause  of  languish- 
ing piety,  and  to  cure  the  faults  both  of  the  public  teachers  and  of  the  mul* 
titude.  But  as  often  happens,  they  were  amplified  and  aggravated  by  va- 
rious sorts  of  persons,  whose  ill-informed  understanding  or  heated  imagi. 
nation  or  some  wron^  bias  of  mind,  led  them  to  excite  horrible  commo- 
tions in  one  place  and  another,  by  their  singular  opinions,  their  pretended 
visions,  their  harsh  and  unintelligible  (ules  for  Christian  conduct,  and  their 
very  imprudent  clamours  about  a  total  change  of  the  forms  and  regulations 
of  the  church.  The  minds  of  slumbering  Christians  and  also  of  such  as 
bemoaned  in  secret  the  progress  of  irreligion,  were  first  aroused  by  Philip 
JamM  Spener,  an  excellent  minister,  and  very  highly  esteemed  both  for 
his  great  piety  and  his  extensive  learning;  when  he  set  up~ private  meet- 
ings at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  and  training  the  people  to 
piety,  and  afterwards  when  he  set  forth  in  a  special  treatise,  his  rious  De- 
sireSf  (Pia  Desideria),  that  is,  his  views  of  the  evils  existing  in  our  church, 
and  their  remedies.  Both  met  the  approbation  of  very  many,  who  had 
good  and  upright  dispositions.  But  as  many  of  them  did  not  apply  these 
remedies  for  diseased  souls  with  sufficient  caution  and  skill,  and  as  those 
-religious  meetings  (or  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they  were  denominated,  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch),  enkindled  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  in  sev- 
eral places,  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  rather  than  true  love  to  Ood ; 
several  complaints  were  soon  heard,  that  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  and 
advancing  piety,  solid  religious  knowledge  was  neglected,  and  fomentations 
applied  to  seditious  and  ill-balanced  minds. (27) 

(26)  This  estlmtte,  dnwn  up  in  German,  chen  Theotogen  ansfuhriiche  Erklaninff  ubtr 

waa  fbrat  pablished  after  the  death  of  Glas-  drey  and  neunzig  venneynte  Reliffionsfraftm, 

■kw,  in  1662;  and  again  a  few  years  ago.  at  Jena,  1677  and  1704,  4to.    Add  Jo  Geo, 

Jena,  in  8vo.    It  is  an  example  of  theological  Walck't  Introduction  to  the  controTersies  in 

moderation,  and  most  worthy  of  an  attentive  the  Lntberan  church,  fin  German],  toL  i., 

perusal.  p.  4(15,  &c. 

(26)  With  what  faults  the  theologians  of  (27)  [On  these  controversies,  it  is  proper 

Jena  and  e^ecially  MtuctuSj  were  charged,  to  go  back  to  the  first  causes.     Tlie  long 

may  be  best  learned  from  the  grave  and  solid  thirty  years'  war  produced,  throughout  thi 

work  of  MusauM  himself,  entitled,  Der  Jenis*  whole  Lutheran  courcb,  a  very  great  pro»- 
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§  37*  These  first  commotions  would  undoubtedly  have  gradually  subsided, 
if  still  more  violent  ones  had  not  supervened  in  1689,  at  Leipsic.  Certain 
pious  and  learned  men,  especiuUy  Augtulua  Hermann  Francke^  John  Casper 


tntion  of  order,  neglect  of  discipline,  and 
profligacy :  and  the  preachers  were  incom- 
petent to  meet  this  disordered  state  of  things, 
which  continued  to  exist  after  the  retanM>f 
peace.  Some  preachers  were  wholly  incom- 
petent to  it :  for  the  people  had  to  choose 
such  preachers  as  they  could  get ;  and  amone 
these,  many  were  of  indifferent  talents  and 
acquisitions.  Others  had  no  lack  of  natire 
talent;  but  they  had  been  ill  instructed. 
For  education  was  very  difierent{y  comlucted 
in  the  higher  schools,  then,  from  what  it  is 
now.  1  ne  chief  science  then  taught,  was 
the  dry  and  cloudy  Aristotelian  metaphys- 
ics; with  which  were  connected  scholastic 
dogmatics  and  polemics.  Thus  our  theol- 
ogy was  very  dark  and  intricate,  and  such  as 
was  unfit  for  the  pulpit  and  for  common  life : 
the  heads  of  the  preachers  were  full  of  tech- 
nical terms  and  distinctions;  and  no  one 
nnderstood  how  to  make  the  troths  of 
Christianity  intelligible  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. Besides,  systematic  and  polemic  the- 
ol<Mry  were  pursued ;  but  moral  theology, 
and  biblical  interpretation,  were  almost 
wholly  laid  aside.  Of  course  the  preach- , 
ing  was  very  poor ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
postills  of  those  times.  The  clergy  preach- 
ed from  the  lectures  in  the  schools;  and 
therefore,  explained  and  proved  the  doctrines 
of  (kith,  artiticially ,  which  the  people  could 
not  understand :  or  they  ornamented  their 
•ermons  with  quoutions  from  the  fathers, 
and  from  the  heathen  philosophers.  They 
confuted  errors  and  heresies,  the  very  names 
of  which  frequently  were  unknowh  to  their 
hearers ;  but  they  said  little  or  nothing  that 
was  calculated  to  amend  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers ;  and  they  could  say  the  less  on  such 
subjects,  as  they  themselves  often  possessed 
onsanctified  minds,  or  hearts  in  which  pride, 
contentiousness,  obstinacy,  and  a  persecuting 
spirit  predominated.  Oihjar  clergymen,  who 
were  competent  to  instruct  the  people  in 
true  godliness,  had  not  power  to  correct  the 
disorders  that  had  broken  in;  because  the 
bad  habits  had  become  too  deeply  rooted, 
md  the  evil  too  inveterate.  Hence  there 
were  m  our  church,  various  devout  and  up- 
right persons,  who  sighed  over  this  state  of 
the  church ;  and  who  wished  to  see  godli- 
ness more  cultivated,  and  the  mode  of  teach- 
inff,  both  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit, 
rdormed.  Among  these  persons,  the  first 
•ad  mo3t  famous  was  Svener,  He  muit  be 
ranked  among  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
devout  ministers  of  our  church ;  and  together 
with  moet  of  the  branches  of  theological  sci- 


ence, he  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  the 
auxiliary  sciences ;  and  had  successively,  as 
a  preacher  at  Strasburg,  an  elder  at  Frank- 
fort, and  first  cburt  prracher  at  Dresden,  ob- 
tained in  all  these  oflkes,  the  reputation  of 
a  discreet,  modest,  and  peaceable  theologian. 
At  Dresden  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  electoral  prince,  JoHk  GcM-ge  IV.,  who 
was  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  snd  to 
whom  Spenett  who  was  his  confessor,  as  he 
was  going  to  confession,  addreased  a  very 
respectful  letter,  containing  an  eanieat  dis- 
suasive from  this  bad  habit.  Spener  next 
went  to  Berlin ;  and  his  migrations  spread 
wider  the  Pietistic  controversy.  If  any 
things  are  censurable  in  Spener,  they  are 
principally  two  things,  /trs/,  he  was  not 
much  of  s  philosopher,  at  least  theoretically : 
and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  should  have  little  relish  for  the  dry  phi- 
losophy of  those  times.  Besides,  if  he  hsd 
possessed  a  taste  for  it,  he  would  not  have 
accomplished  what  he  did  accomplish.  Still 
this  deficiency  led  him  sometimes,  to  reason 
inconclusively,  and  also  not  to  see  cleariy 
the  consequences  of  his  propositions.  Sec" 
ondly,  he  was  by  nature  too  compliant  and 
yielding.  He  could  not  aay  a  haitl  thing  to 
any  man :  and  when  he  saw  in  a  person  any 
marks  of  piety,  he  at  once  recognised  him  as 
a  brother,  although  he  might  hold  errone- 
ous doctrines.  And  this  caused  him  much 
trouble,  and  led  him  to  be  often  deceived 
by  hypocrites.  This  was  manifestly  a  con- 
sequence of  his  good  natured  character, 
which  judged  other  men  by  himself;  yet  in 
some  measure  it  obscured  the  greatness  of 
his  talents.  Still,  this  weakness  will  hinder 
no  impartial  man  from  acknowledging,  that 
Spener  was  really  a  OTeat  man ;  to  whom  we 
stand  indebted,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
mode  of  preaching,  for  more  freedom  in  the 
manner  of  handlmg  theological  subjects,  for 
the  introduction  of  toleration  towards  other 
religious  sects,  and  towards  individuals  who 
deviate  from  the  common  creed,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  true  godliness  in  our  church. 
This  last  object,  he  endeavoured  to  eflect 
especially  by  his  CotUge*  of  Piety:  which 
he  set  up  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  at 
Frankfort  in  1670,  first  in  bis  own  house, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  church ;  partly  to 
produce  more  cordial  friendship,  among  those 
who  were  seeking  to  edify  their  souls ;  and 
partly  to  render  the  public  preaching  of  God*s 
word  more  profitable,  by  explainmg  the  ser« 
mens  delivered,  b^  catechizing,  by  lectures 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  prayer  end 
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Sekadef  and  Paul  Aniamf,  who  were  disciples  and  friends  of  Spener^  then 
sustaining  the  office  of  first  preacher  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  who  were 
teachers  of  philosophy,  supposed  that  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be  better  trained  for  their  employment,  than  the  practice 
of  the  universities  allowed ;  and  therefore  they  undertook,  themselves^ 
to  expound  in  the  vernacular  language  certain  books  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  same  time  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  solid  piety  into 
the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This  new  and  singular  course  allured  great 
numbers  to  their  lectures ;  many  of  whom  exhibited  the  benefits  they  de. 
rived  from  these  recitations,  in  lives  and  conduct  very  remote  from  the 
vicious  habits  of  that  age.  Whetl^er  this  first  fervour  of  both  the  teachers 
and  the  learners,  laudable  and  excellent  in  itself^  was  always  kept  within 
due  bounds,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  say ;  but  this  is  certain,  many,  and 
they  men  of  great  authority,  maintain  that  it  was  not ;  and  public  fame  re- 
ports, that  some  things  were  brought  forward  and  transacted,  in  those  Bih* 
Heal  Colleges  as  they  were  called,  which  were  in  themselves  indeed  easy 
to  be  excused  and  borne  with,  if  referred  to  moderate  and  candid  judges, 
yet  not  a  little  variant  from  common  usage  and  the  laws  of  prudence. 
When  great  tumult  arose,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation,  the  learned  men  above  named  were  pronounced  innocent,  or  not 

•ingin^.  The  appellation.  Colleges  cf  Piety, 
was  derived  from  Holland ;  where  there  is  a 
party,  who,  from  their  meetings  fur  worship 
which  they  call  Collegia,  are  denominated 
CoUegianU.  (See  below,  chap,  vii.,  ^  I.) 
From  them  the  name  was  derived,  though 
8pener*M  meetings  had  no  resemblance  to 
the  institutioos  of  the  Dutch  Collegiants. 
To  the  establishment  of  these  meetings, 
must  be  added  a  circumstance,  which  caused 
Sfener  much  trouble.  When  Amd*s  Pos- 
tills  were  to  be  republished,  in  1675,  Spener 
oomposed  a  long  preface  to  them ;  in  which, 
together  with  his  favourite  doctrines  of  bet- 
tar  timos  to  come,  the  previous  general  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  tiic  great  downfall 
of  popery,  he  also  described  the  defects  in 
our  own  church,  and  proposed  some  mesns 
kit  their  remedy.  Among  these  were,  an 
improved  mode  of  teaching  in  the  higher 
schools,  the  better  instruction  of  youth,  the 
dispensing  with  metaphysics,  and  a  zealous 
application  to  biblical  interpretation  and 
pnctical  theology.  This  prefsce  was  after- 
wards printed  separately  in  1678,  and  enti- 
tled Pia  Desideria.  [The  whole  title  of  the 
book,  which  was  written  in  German,  was ; 
Pia  Desideria,  or  Earnest  Desires  for  the 
Qodly  improvement  of  the  true  Evanjrelical 
church,  with  some  Christian  proposals  for 
that  object. — Tr.]  It  was  well  received  by 
the  majority,  and  was  praised  even  by  some 
who  afterwardm  became  its  enemies.  But 
after  a  while  propositions  were  drawn  from 
it,  which  were  chsrged  upon  him  as  errors. 
The  first  sttack  was  made  by  Dilfeld,  a  dea- 
iom  at  Nordhaasen,  who  assailed  the  position 


that  a  true  theologian  roust  be  a  regenerate 
man.  Greater  disturbances  arose  m>m  tho 
meetings.  Many  imitated  them ;  but  they 
did  not  possess  Spener*8  prudence.  In 
some,  there  was  no  preacher  to  regulate  the 
meeting ;  and  there,  all  sorts  of  irregularity 
took  place.  In  others,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  speak ;  and  of  course  speeches  were  often 
made,  which  contravened  the  standard  evan* 
gelical  doctrines,  and  ran  into  enthusiasm : 
and  now  visioosries  and  enthusiasts  actually 
connected  themselves  with  the  followers  oif 
Spener.  In  small  villages,  they  went  on 
tolerably  well:  but  in  larger  places,  as 
Hamburg,  for  example,  there  were  frequent 
commotions.  And  there  in  particular,  Jo. 
Fred.  Mayer,  a  Hamburg  doctor,  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  very  offensive  manner, 
by  his  carnal  zeal  against  Spener*M  brother- 
in-law.  Jo  Henry  Horbiua.  See  Kbfder^t 
Hist.  Milnzbelnstigungen,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  968, 
dec.  At  Erfurt,  Dsntzic,  Wolfenbuttel, 
Goiha,  and  even  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  there 
were  great  commotions,  which  the  magta- 
tratealiad  to  still.  Spener  himself,  when 
he  saw  the  disorders  thst  arose  from  these 
meetings,  suppressed  those  he  had  set  np. 
Others  followed  his  example.  But  in  many 
places,  the  people  would  not  give  them  up : 
while  yet  they  did  not  exercise  suflkient 
prudence.  The  people  frequently,  began  to 
forsake  the  public  worship,  snd  to  run  only 
to  the  meetmgs :  and  the  blame  was  cast 
upon  Spener;  who  was  entirely  innocent  in 
this  matter,  and  who  by  his  preaching  and 
bis  publications,  explicitly  opposed  this 
■     t.— SfAil 


wrong  conduct.- 
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guilty  of  the  errors  alleged  against  them ;  yet  they  were  ordered  to  desist 
from  the  labours  which  they  had  commenced.  In  these  commotions^  the 
invidious  name  of  PietuU  was  first  heard  of^  or  at  least  first  publicly  used* 
It  was  first  imposed  by  some  light-minded  persons  on  those  who  attended 
these  Biblical  Colleges^  and  whose  lives  accorded  with  the  precepts  there 
iDculcated :  aflerwards  it  was  extended  to  all  those  who  were  supposed 
either  to  profess  too  rigid  and  austere  principles  of  morals,  or  neglecting 
doctrinal  truth,  to  refer  all  religion  to  mere  piety*  But  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
the  fortune  of  names  which  designate  particular  sects,  this  name  was  not 
unfrequently  applied  in  familiar  discourse,  to  the  very  best  of  men,  to  those 
who  were  as  careful  to  advance  doctrinal  truth,  as  piety :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  very  oAen  applied  to  those  who  might  more  correctly  be  de* 
nominated  the  flagitious,  the  delirious,  and  fanatical. (28) 

(38)  [>^'hcn  Spener  was  cmled  from  nullity  of  the  criminal  process  commenced 
Frankfort  to  Dresden,  be  had  constantly  with 
him  a  nnmlter  of  theological  students,  some 
of  whom  lodged  in  his  house,  and  others 
boardc-d  at  h\»  table,  and  whom  he  instructed 
how  to  discharge  pro6ubly  the  duties  of 
preachers.  Some  of  these  went  to  Leipsic, 
to  teach  theology  there,  in  accordance  with 
8pener*s  prescriptions.  Among  there  were 
Aug.  Hem.  Fraftcke^  and  Patci  AfUomf^ 
both  professors  aAerwaids  at  Halle,  Jo. 
Cusp.  Schade.  afterwards  a  famous  preacher 
at  berbn.  and  Herm.  van  der  Hart^  aller- 
wards  professor  at  Helmstadt.  These  com- 
menced the  Biblical  Ixictures.  In  these 
there  was  something  new ;  for  the  lectorea 
were  given  in  Gennan,  Luther^M  translation 
was  here  and  there  amended,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  followed 
by  religious  exhortations.  Concerning  iliese 
Biblical  J.,ectures.  especially  as  the  religioua 
lectures  of  some  of  the  professors  were  now 
more  thinly  siiended.  all  sons  of  rumours 
noon  spread  abroad,  some  of  which  were 
ffTOundlcKs,  and  others  perhaps  had  some 
urandation.  It  wss  said,  that  not  only  stu- 
dents, hut  also  lalKMiring  men  and  women, 
were  admitted  to  them  ;  and  that  every  one 
present,  was  sllowed  to  tesch  and  to  explain 
the  Scriptures.  Those  who  sttcnded  these 
lectures  changed  their  manners  and  their 
dreae,  refrained  from  the  customary  amuse- 
nents.  and  obuined  the  name  of  Pielhlt ; 
(to  which  a  severe  funeral  discoonte  of  Dr. 
CMTptoVt  at  the  interment  of  a  hearer  of  Mr. 
Frmtcke^  and  the  funeral  Ode  of  Uc.  Feller 
on  the  same  occaaion,  wherein  the  import  of 
the  word  and  the  characteristics  of  a  Pietist 
were  explained,  are  aupposed  principally  to 
have  contributed).  In  the  year  1689,  the 
court  of  Dresden  appointed  a  commission  to 
hivestigato  this  affair :  but  the  accused  mas- 
ters, (especially  Franeke),  obtained  the  fa- 
moua  Chriit.  Thofnanus  for  their  counsel- 
lor ;  who  well  defended  them  in  a  published 
judicial  argument,  and  showed  palpably,  the 


against  them ;  and  they  were  acquitted  of 
aU  criminality ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
their  biblical  lectures  were  prohibited.  But 
the  thing  shot  like  lightning,  from  Leipeic 
through  the  whole  church.  AU  who  loved 
holiness,  must  have  also  such  Coltegus,  [or 
Lectures:  for  the  GemMns  use  the  woid 
CulUgia  in  l^tin,  and  ColUgien  in  German, 
both  for  the  lectwree  of  professors  in  a  oni- 
versity,  and  for  asaociate  bodies  of  temmed 
men:  so  that  Collefna  Biblica  may  hen 
be  best  tnnsbted  Htblical  Lectures. — TV.] 
I'hus  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  held 
meetings,  which  were  called  sea»)ns  for 
prayer  and  for  devotion.  Into  the^e  meeu 
mgs.  fantaatical  persons  snd  enthusiasts  insin- 
uated themselves  and  talked  of  the  millenial 
kingdom  and  the  downfall  of  Babylon;  rail- 
ed against  the  clergy,  and  brought  forward 
prophecies,  and  dreams,  and  visions.  Hence 
there  arose,  in  almost  all  places,  Pietistic 
commotions ;  which  the  magistrates  endeav- 
oured to  still,  by  severe  laws.  During  these 
transactiona,  Spener  was  caUed  from  Dres- 
den to  Berlin ;  and  Tkomdsius^  of  whom  tlie 
Jjeipsic  divines  complained  as  being  a  heretic 
and  a  tescher  of  error,  waa  obliged  to  flee  to 
Halle.  He  it  waa,  projected  tlie  eeublishmeot 
of  the  university  of  Halle  ;  and  Spener  sop- 
ported  him.  The  univen»ity  was  establbhM ; 
and  the  very  masters  who  had  held  the  biblical 
lectures  at  1  ^ipaic,  were  in  part  appointed  tlie 
professors  of  theology  in  this  new  university. 
These  commenced  reading,  according  to 
Spencr^s  viewa ;  and  abolished  the  old  seho- 
laatic  method  of  teaching.  They  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  philosophy ;  and  said,  that  po- 
lemics made  the  people  too  disputatious; 
that  the  greatest  heretic  was,  the  i^d  Adsm  ; 
arui  that  he  especially  muat  be  combated* 
In  place  of  polemic  theology,  they  recom- 
mended mystic  :  and  nearly  alt  the  mystical 
writinga  of  the  French  and  Italians,  were 
IransUfcd  and  printed  at  the  Orphan  House 
in  Halle.    Peraons  who  on  tccount  of  their 
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^  28.  From  Leipsic,  this  controversy  spread  with  incredible  rapidity, 
Aroughout  Lutheran  Germany,  nay,  through  our  whole  church.  For 
from  this  time  onward,  every  where,  in  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  peo- 
ple suddenly  started  up,  of  all  orders  and  classes,  learned  and  illiterate, 
males  and  females ;  who  pretended  to  be  called  by  some  divine  impulse, 
to  eradicate  wickedness,  to  encourage  and  to  propagate  neglected  piety, 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  church  of  Christ  more  wisely  ;  and  who  showed, 
partly  by  oral  declarations,  partly  by  their  writings,  and  partly  by  their 
institutions,  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  eficct  the  great  object.  Nearly 
all  who  were  animated  with  this  zeal,  agreed,  that  there  was  no  more  pow- 
erful and  salutary  means  for  imbuing  the  people  with  a  thorough  knowl. 
edgo  of  divine  things,  and  with  the  love  of  holiness,  than  those  private  dis- 
cussions and  conventicles,  which  they  understood  were  first  instituted  by 
Spener  and  were  afterwards  held  at  Leipsic.  Meetings  therefore  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  difierent  character,  some  better  and  others  worse  regulated. 
Were  opened  in  numerous  places.  These  unusual  and  unexpected  move- 
noents  gave  the  more  trouble  and  perplexity  to  those  who  had  the  oversight 
of  the  church  and  the  state,  because  those  upright  and  well  meai^iing  persons 
concerned  in  these  meetings,  were  joined  by  many  erratic  and  rash  per- 
sons ;  who  proclliimed  the  impending  downfall  of  Babel, — (so  they  chose 
to  call  the  Lutheran  church), — alarmed  and  agitated  the  populace,  by  fic- 
titious visions,  and  divine  impulses ;  arrogated  to  themselves  the  authority 
of  prophets  of  God ;  and  not  only  obscured  religious  subjects  by  a  gloomy 
jargon,  of  I  know  not  whose  coinage,  but  also  recalled  upon  the  stage  opin- 
ions  long  since  condemned ;  asserted,  that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years, 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  was  at  hand ;  and  in  short,  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  our  best  institutions ;  and  demanded  that  the  privilege  of  teaching, 
should  be  granted  indiscriminately  to  all.  Hence  the  Lutheran  church 
was  miserably  rent  into  parties,  to  the  joy  of  the  papists  ;  the  most  violent 
contests  every  where  arose ;  and  those  who  disagreed,  more  perhaps  in 
terms  and  in  external  and  indifferent  things,  than  on  doctrines  of  high  mo- 
ment, were  arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  finally,  in  most  provinces 
severo  laws  were  enacted  against  those  denominated  PietisL8,{29) 
peculiar  opinions,  were  not  tolerated  in  other  this  tragedy,  enumerates  the  principal  dis* 
places,  were  received  and  provided  for  at  putes,  subjoining  his  own  opinion,  and  every 
Halle.  While  these  things  were  going  for-  where  mentions  the  authorities.  A  full  ana 
ward,  the  divines  of  Wittemberg,  (for  we  complete  history,  hardly  any  one  man  could 
pass  over  the  attack  of  the  Leipsic  divines),  compose,  the  transactions  were  so  numerous 
in  Uie  year  1695,  brought  a  formal  accusa-  and  various.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished, 
tioo  against  Spener^  as  a  teacher  of  error :  that  some  wise,  considerate,  and  impartial 
and  against  this  attack  Spener  defended  him-  persons,  well  acquainted  with  human  nature 
self  energetically.  It  is  certain,  that  the  and  civil  affairs,  and  well  provided  with  the 
court  of  Dresden,  in  whose  eye  the  univer-  necessary  documents,  would  undertake  the 
sity  of  Halle  was  a  thorn,  looked  upon  this  cotnposition  of  such  ja,  historv.  If  certain 
attack  with  pleasure.  From  this  time  on-  persons  were  to  collect  from  the  public  rec- 
ward«  our  divines  were  divided  into  the  Or-  ords  and  from  various  private  papers,  the 
ikodox  and  the  Spenerian.  The  theologians  transactions  in  particular  districts,  and  then 
of  Halle  joined  the  party  of  their  teachers ;  deliver  over  the  whole  to  an  individual,  who 
and  thence  arose  a  disquietude,  which  scarce-  should  arrange,  combine,  and  impart  strength 
ly  has  a  parallel. — Sckl"}  to  the  whole ;  the  business  would  thus  per- 

(99)  For  the  illustration  of  these  facts,  in     haps,  be  accompliphed  in  the  best  manner  U 
place  of  all  others  may  be  consulted,  Jo.     can  be.     Such  a  history,  written  with  mod- 
Geo.  Wafch,  Introduction  to'  the  Controver-    eration  and  discretion,  would  be  exceedinghr 
ties  in  our  church,  [in  German,]  vol  ii  and    useful,  in  very  many  ways. 
ilL     He  concisely  atatea  the  Tarioue  acts  of 
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§  29.  These  restorers  of  piety  were  of  two  classes.  Some  propoati  1o 
advance  the  cause,  and  yet  leave  in  full  force,  both  the  creed  of  the  chmdi 
as  contained  in  our  public  formulas,  and  also  its  disci[^e  and  form  of 
government.  But  others  judged,  that  holiness  could  not  possibly  flouridi 
among  us,  unless  both  the  received  doctrines  were  modified,  and  the  wboA^ 
internal  brganization  and  the  customs  of  our  church  were  dianged.  PhS^ 
Jam€4  Spmer^  who  removed  from  Presden  to  Berlin  in  1691,  is  justly  con^ 
sidered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  former  class.  With  him  agreed^ 
especially  the  theologians  of  the  new  university  at  Halle ;  among  whom 
were  Augustus  Hermann  Francke  and  Paul  Antony^  who  had  previously 
fitUen  under  suspicion  at  Leipeic.  The  object  of  this  class,  no  one  mudi 
censured  ;  nor  could  a  man  censure  it,  unless  he  wished  to  appear  a  bad 
man :  yet  many  persons,  and  especially  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittem* 
berg,  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  some  princi- 
pies  were  adopted  and  plans  formed,  which  were  injurious  to  the  truth  and 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  And  this  belief  led  them,  publicly 
to  accuse  of  many*false  and  dangerous  opinions,  first,  Spener  in  the  year 
1695,  and  afterwards  his  associates  and  friends,  who  defended  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  great  man.  The  vestiges  of  these  contests  are  still  so  recent, 
that  whoever  b  disposed,  may  Easily  learn  with  what  degree  of  good  fidth, 
modesty,  and  equity  they  were  conducted,  on  both  sides. 

§  30.  The  subject  matter  of  these  controversies  was  manifold,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  grand  point  or  be  comprehended  un- 
der  one  term.  Yet  if  we  consider  the  aims  of  those  from  whom  they  ori- 
ginated,  the  principal  questions  may  be  brought  under  certain  heads. 
Those  who  laboured  td  advance  the  cause  of  piety,  in  the  first  place  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  their  object  were  the  very 
persons  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  promote  piety ;  namely,  the  teachers  and 
ministers  of  the  church.  Hence  they  would  commence  with  them ;  and 
would  make  it  their  especial  care  that  none  might  become  pastors  of  the 
Christian  congregations,  who  were  not  properly  educated,  and  also  saneti«> 
fied,  or  full  of  divine  love.  For  this  purpose ;  I.  They  recommended  the 
reformation  of  the  theological  schools.  They  would  have  the  technical 
theology  of  the  age,  which  embraced  certain  precise  and  minute  questions 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  unusual  phaseology,  to  be  laid  aside ;  the  contro> 
versies  with  other  sects  to  be  indeed  not  wholly  neglected,  yet  less  attend- 
ed  to ;  and  the  combination  and  intermixture  of  philosophy  and  human 
wisdom  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  to  be  wholly  abolished.  On  the 
contrary,  they  thought  that  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry, 
should  be  led  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  a  simple 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  derived  principally  from  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, should  be  instilled  into  them ;  and  that  their  whole  education  should  be 
directed  more  to  practical  utility  and  the  edification  of  Christians,  and  not 
so  much  for  display  and  personal  glory.  As  some  of  them  perhaps,  dis- 
puted on  these  subjects  without  sufficient  precision  and  prudence,  a  suspi- 
cion arose  with  many,  that  these  patrons  of  piety  despised  philosophy  and 
the  other  branches  of  learning,  altogether ;  that  they  rejected  all  solid 
knowledge  in  theology ;  that  they  disapproved  of  zeal  'in  the  defence  of 
the  truth,  against  its  corrupters;  and  that  they  made  theological  learniitf 
to  consist  in  a  crude  and  vague  power  of  declaiming  about  morals  and 
practical  duties.     And  hence  arose  the  contests  respecting  the  value  of 
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phiio9(iphy  and  human  science  in  religion,  the  dignity  and  utility  of  what 
w  called  systematic  theology,  the  necessity  of  controversial  theology,  the 
value  of  mystical  theology,  the  best  method  of  instructing  the  people,  and 
other  similar  questions.  II.  They  taught  that  equal  solicitude  should  be 
shown,  that  the  future  teachers  in  the  churches  might  consecrate  their  hearts 
to  God  and  be  living  examples  of  piety,  as  that  they  might  carry  away 
from  the  universities  minds  well  fraught  with  useful  knowledge.  From 
this  opinion,  to  which  all  good  men  readily  assented,  originated  not  only 
certain  regulations  suited  to  restrain  the  passions  of  studious  youth  and  to 
awaken  in  them  holy  emotions  and  resolutions^  but  likewise  that  doctrine, 
which  produced  so  much  controversy,  namely :  That  no  one  can  teach 
others  to  be  pious,  or  guide  them  to  salvation,  unless  he  is  himself  pious 
and  a  friend  to  Grod.  Many  supposed,  that  this  doctrine  both  derogated 
from  the  efficacy  of  God's  word,  which  cannot  be  frustrated  by  the  imper- 
fections of  its  ministers,  and  also  led  on  to  the  long  exploded  errors  of  the 
Donatists ;  and  especially  as  it  was  not  stated  with  equal  caution  and  pm* 
dence  by  all.  And  here  commenced  those  long  and  difficult  controversies, 
which  are  not  yet  terminated :  Whether  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
a  wicked  man  may  acquire,  can  be  called  theology  ?  Whether  a  vicious 
man  can  have  a  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?  How  far  may  the  ministra- 
tions of  an  irreligious  minister  be  efficacious  and  salutary  ?  Whether  il- 
lumination is  ever  given  to  a  bad  man  whose  heart  is  averse  from  God  ? 
and  the  like. 

§  31.  These  restorers  of  fallen  piety,  to  render  the  people  more  obe- 
dient to  their  pious  and  properly  educated  teachers,  and  niore  resolute  in 
opposing  their  own  innate  depravity,  deemed  it  necesary,  I.  To  suppress 
certain  common  expressions  in  the  public  instruction,  which  the  depravity 
of  men  leads  them  not  unfrcquciitly  to  construe  in  a  way  to  favour  wicked- 
ness. Such  were  the  following :  that  no  person  can  attain  in  the  present 
life,  that  perfection  which  the  law  of  God  demands :  that  good  works  are 
not  necessary  to  salvation :  that  in  the  act  of  justification,  faith  only  is 
concerned,  and  not  also  good  works.  But  very  many  were  afraid,  if  these 
barriers  were  removed  the  truth  would  be  corrupted,  or  at  least  would  be 
exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  its  enemies.  II.  That  stricter  rules  of 
induct  than  are  generally  observed,  should  be  inculcated;  and  that  many 
things  which  foster  the  internal  diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as  dancing, 
pantomimes,  jocular  discourse,  plays,  dramatic  exhibitions,  the  reading  of 
ludicrous  books,  and  certain  kinds  of  amusements,  should  be  removed  from 
the  class  of  indifferent  things,  which  are  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  and  should  be  classed 
among  sinful  and  unlawful  things.  But  many  thought  this  morality  too 
rigorous.  Hence  that  old  controversy  of  the  schools  was  revived ;  whether 
there  are  certain  actions,  that  are  neither  good  nor  evil  but  indifierent,  or 
whether  every  thing  men  do,  is  either  sinful  or  holy.  And  on  each  of  the 
amusements  enumerated,  there  were  frequent  and  very  warm  debates, 
which  were  not  always  conducted  with  precision,  temperance,  and  gravity. 
III.  That  in  addition  to  the  public  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  there 
should  be  frequent  private  meetincs  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises. But  very  many  judged^  and  experience  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
these  Colleges  of  piety  as  they  were  called,  were  attended  with  more  danger 
than  profit.    The  minor  contests  respecting  certain  terms  or  plans,  and 
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which  did  nol  originate  from  these  sources,  need  not  be  jnentioned.(80) 
But  it  is  important  to  add,  that  the  indulgence  of  those  who  were  so  ear* 
nest  to  promote  piety,  towards  certain  persons  who  were  not  perhaps  bad 
men,  but  who  either  had  feeble  and  uncultivated  intellects,  or  were  charge* 
able  with  no  slight  errors ;  exceedingly  displeased  many  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  afforded  them  no  little  ground  for  suspicion,  that  they  set  a  lower 
value  upon  truth  and  the  theology  contained  in  the  symbolical  books,  than 
upon  practical  holiness.  But  among  so  great  a  multitude  of  combatants, 
and  they  men  of  various  classes  and  tempers,  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  many  indiscreet  persons,  some  over  zealous,  and  otliers 
leaning  towards  the  opposite  faults  to  those  which  they  wished  to  avoid. 

§  32.  The  other  class  of  Pietists,  or  those  who  laboured  to  pronK)te 
piety  in  a  way  that  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  established  doctrines  of 
the  Lutheran  community,  and  to  a  modification  of  the  whole  form  and 
constitution  of  the  church,  were  men  of  various  characters.  Some  of 
them,  destitute  of  a  sound  understanding,  were  not  so  much  errorists,  as 
men  whose  reason  and  judgment  were  impaired  :  others  modified  the  fic- 
tions, which  they  either  derived  from  the  works  of  others  or  invented 
themselves,  with  some  portion  of  sound  doctrine.  We  shall  mention  only 
some  of  the  better  sort  of  them,  and  such  as  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
"^Godfrey  Arnold,  of  Anneberg  in  Saxony,  a  man  of  much  reading,  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  of  natural  eloquence,  disturbed  the  close  of  the 
century  by  various  writings,  but  especially  by  his  History  of  the  church 
and  of  heresies,  which,  certainly  without  just  grounds,  he  entitled  an  tm. 
partial  history.(dl)  By  nature  melancholy,  gloomy,  and  austere,  he  ap- 
phed  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  works  of  the  Mystics  whom  he  greatly 
resembled,  till  his  mind  was  so  wrought  up,  that  he  regarded  them  as  the 
wisest  men  in  the  world,  made  all  religion  to  consist  in  certain  indescri- 
bable  internal  sensations  and  emotions,  had  little  regard  for  doctrinal  the- 
ology, and  expended  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  collecting  and  exag. 
gerating  the  faults  of  our  own  and  former  times.  If  as  all  admit,  it  is  tlus 
first  excellence  of  an  historian  to  afford  no  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  either 
partiality  or  enmity,  no  man  was  ever  more  unfit  to  be  an  historian,  than 
Godfrof  Arnold,  The  man  must  be  unable  to  see  or  feel  at  all,  who  can 
read  his  history,  and  yet  say,  that  he  does  not  see  and  feel,  that  it  is 
throughout  dictated  by  passion,  and  strong  hatred  of  the  received  doctrines 
and  institutions  [of  our  church].  Arnold  in  his  history  assumes  it  as  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  Christian  church 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  have  originated  from  the  ministers  and  ru- 
lers  of  the  church,  who  were  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  On  this  assump- 
tion, he  supposes,  that  all  who  made  opposition  to  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion,  and  who  suffered  persecution  from  them,  were  pious  and  holy 
men :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  as  pleased  the  clergy,  were  erratic 

(30)  All  these  controvcreies  were  first  Mittelstrasse);  and  also  from  Vo/.  J?m.JUt- 

'coUeclcd  and  arranged,  though  unduly  mul-  cher's  Timotheus  Veterinus,  which  is  extant 

tiplied,  by  Sam.  Schelwig^  in  his  Synopsis  in  two  volumes. 

controvcrsiarum  sub  pietatis  pnBtestu  mota-  (31)  [GoUfrid  Amofd's  anpaitbeyiache 

rum:   first  published,  Dantzic,  1701,  8vo.  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie :  fint  published 

But  they  may  be  better  learned,  togciher  1099  and  1700,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and  toen  mors 

with  the  arguments  of  both  parties,  from  Jo-  full  and  complete,  Scbaffhanseo,  1740,  ia 

ackim  Lanpe's  Antibarbarus ;  and  from  his  three  very  thick  vols.  fol. — 7V.J  ^ 
Qerman  work,  entitled  the  Middle  Way  (dia 
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and  averse  to  true  piety.  Hence  he  defends  nearly  all  the  heretics^  eTen 
those  whose  doctrines  he  had  not  examined  and  did  not  well  understand ; 
and  this  has  caused  his  book  to  give  the  highest  ofience.  But  the  longer 
he  lived,  the  more  he  saw  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
his  natural  temperament  and  by  bad  examples ;  and  as  respectable  persons 
affirm,  he  at  last  became  more  friendly  to  the  truth  and  to  moderati(Mi.(32) 
^  33.  A  much  worse  man  than  he,  was  Jo.  Conrad  Dippel,  a  Hessian 
who  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Christian  DemocrituSy  and  who  disqui- 
eted the  minds  of  the  weak,  and  excited  no  inconsiderable  commotions,  in 
the  last  part  of  this  century.  This  man,  in  my  view,  arrogant,  vainglo- 
rious, and  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  caviller  and  a  bufibon,  did  not  so  much 
bring  forward  a  new  form  of  religion,  as  labour  to  overthrow  all  those  that 
he  found  established.  For  during  his  whole  life,  he  was  more  intent  on 
nothing,  than  on  running  down  every  religious  community,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Lutherans  in 'which  he  was  born,  with  his  sarcastic  witticisms , 
and  rendering  whatever  had  long  been  viewed  with  reverence,  as  ridicu- 
ious  as  possible,  by  his  malignant  and  low  scurrility.  If  he  had  any  cleai 
conceptions,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  for  invention  and  imagination  were 
by  &r  his  most  prominent  characteristics, — if,  I  say,  he  had  in  his  own 
mind  any  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  which  he  thought  were  true,  he 
certainly  was  incompetent  to  unfold,  them  clearly,  or  to  express  them  in 
words ;  for  it  is  only  by  divination,  that  a  man  can  draw  from  his  various 
writings  any  coherent  and  uniform  system  of  doctrine.  Indeed^  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  fire  of  his  laboratory,  over  which  he  spent  so  much  time, 
had  produced  a  fever  in  his  brain.  The  writings  he  composed  in  a  crude, 
bitter,  and  sarcastic  style,  should  they  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  will 
cause  people  to  wonder,  that  so  many  of  their  fathers  could  admit  for 
their  religious  teacher  and  guide,  one  who  so  audaciously  violated  every 
principle  of  good  sense  and  piety. (33) 

(32)  See  ColeT*$  Life  of  Arnold,  Nouveau  burg  in  1698  ;  where  he  was  much  admired 
Dictionnaire  Histor.  Grit.,  tome  i.,  p.  485,  and  followed  by  the  Pietists.  In  the  year 
&c.  [Dr.  Mosheim  does  not  appear  to  me,  1700,  Sophia  Charlotte^  duchess  of  Isenach, 
to  do  justice  to  Arnold  as  a  historian.  At  by  recommendation  of  professor  Francke^ 
least,  I  have  not  discovered  in  his  history  made  him  her  court  preacher.  But  opposi- 
that  malignity  and  disregard  for  truth,  which  tion  from  the  orthodox  obliged  him  to  quit 
Dr.  Mosheim  thinks  every  man  who  has  eyes,  the  place,  in  1705 ;  and  he  was  made  pastor 
must  see.  Arnold  was  bom  at  Annebei^g  and  inspector  of  Werben.  Two  years  aAer, 
in  1665.  After  passing  his  childhood  at  the  king  of  Prussia  made  him  pastor  and  in- 
school  in  his  native  place,  he  spent  three  spector  at  Perleberg;  where  he  died  in* 
^ears  in  the  gymnasium  at  Gera;  and  then,  1713,  aged  48.  He  was  of  a  melancholy 
m  1685,  entered  the  University  of  Wittem-  temperament,  and  drank  deeply  into  the 
berg,  where  the  next  year  he  took  his  mas-  views  of  the  Mystics  and  the  Pietists,  and 
ter's  degree.  Inclined  to  a  retired  and  noise-  conceived  high  disgust  with  the  reigning 
less  life,  he  removed  to  Dresden  in  1686 ;  theology  around  him.  But  he  appears  to 
where  he  became  a  private  tutor,  and  was  inti-  have  l^en  a  perfectly  ingenuous  and  upright 
mate  with  Sptner.  In  1693,  he  removed  to  man.  As  an  historian,  he  doubtless  had 
Quedlingburg ;  and  there  acted  as  a  private  strong  prejudices,  which  oflen  worped  his 
tutor  in  a  family,  four  years,  declining  re-  judgment.  But  he  appears  to  me  very  far 
peated  offers  of  a  parish.  In  1697,  he  was  from  being  a  fHusionaU  writer ;  or  from  at* 
afipointed  professor  of  history  at  Giessen :  tempting,  designedly,  to  discolour  or  mis- 
Irot  relinquished  the  oSui^  after  two  years  ;  represent  facts.  See  the  character  of  him 
because,  he  said,  No  man  can  serve  two  drawn  by  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  in  his  elaborate 
masters :  and  professors,  at  that  day,  were  Preface  to  Von  Einem's  translation  of  Mo- 
required  to  teach  in  a  manner  that  did  not  sheim.  vol.  i.,  p.  88-101. — TV.] 
•nit  his  taste.     He  returned  to  Quediing-        (33)  All  his  works  were  printed  in  t>  vda. 
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^  84.  Of  a  totally  different  character,  was  John  William  Petersen^  an* 
periDteDdent  at  Luneburg ;  a  man  of  a  mild  and  quiet  temper,  but  o(  a 
feeble  mind,  and  from  the  luxuriance  of  his  imagination,  very  liable  to  deceive 
botli  himself  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  he  contended  in  the  year  1691, 
that  a  noble  young  lady,  Rosamond  Juliana  of  Asseburg,  whose  disordered 
brain  made  her  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  visions,  actually  saw  God  piesent 
and  reported  commands  which  she  received  from  him;  and  about  the 
•ame  tinie,  he  publicly  defended  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  Christ's  future 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth :  for  that  oracle  had  confirmed  this 
among  other  things,  by  her  authority.  This  first  error,  as  is  usual  with 
those  who  have  no  control  over  their  own  minds,  afterwards  produced 
others.  For  he  with  his  wife,  Joanna  Eleanora  of  Merlau,  who  also  pro- 
fessed  to  have  very  great  spiritual  knowledge,  predicted  a  complete  future 
restoration  of  all  things,  or  the  liberation  of  both  wicked  men  and  deyils 
from  hell,  and  their  deliverance  from  alt  sin  and  from  the  punishment  of 
sin ;  and  he  assigned  to  Christ  a  twofold  human  nature,  the  one  celestifd 
and  assumed  before  this  world  was  created,  and  the  other  derived  from  his 
mother  since  the  commencement  of  time.  I  pass  over  other  opinions  of 
this  pair,  equally  groundless,  and  very  wide  of  the  common  belief.  Many 
persons  gave  assent  to  these  opinions,  especially  among  the  laity :  but 
reiersen  was  also  opposed  by  great  numbers ;  to  whom  he  replied  very 
fully,  as  he  had  a  fruitful  genius  and  abundance  of  leisure.  Being  remo- 
red  from  his  office  in  the  year  1692,  he  quietly  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  on  his  estate,  near  Magdeburg,  amusing  himself  with  writing  let- 
ters  and  books. (34) 


4to,  in  the  year  1747,  but  without  ntming 
the  place  of  puhlication.  For  be  Mras  re- 
spected by  many  after  his  death,  and  re- 
ffarded  as  a  great  teacher  of  true  wisdom. 
None  more  readily  find  readers  and  patrons, 
than  those  who  abuse  every  body  else,  and 
inuDoderately  extol  themselves.  Dippel  also 
acquired  numerous  friends,  by  his  attention 
to  chymistry,  m  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  well  versed,  and  by  his  medical  knowl- 
edge. For  as  all  men  are  fond  of  riches  and 
long  life,  they  readily  set  a  high  value  on 
those  who  professedly  show  them  a  sure  path 
to  opulence  and  old  age.  The  death  of 
Dippel  is  related  by  numerous  writers. 

(84)  Pelcrtcn  gave  a  history  of  his  own 
life,  in  German,  first  published  in  1717, 8vo, 
to  which  his  wife  added  her  life,  in  1718. 
Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  spirit, 
bibits,  and  character  of  this  well- matched 
pair,  will  find  matter  enough  for  their  pur- 
pose, in  these  auto-biographies.  Concem- 
mg  his  movements  at  Luneburg,  see  the 
Documents  in  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten, 
A.I).  1748,  p.  974,  A.D.  1749,  n.  80,  200, 
and  in  many  other  places.  Ada  Jo.  Mol- 
Ut*9  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn.  iL,  p.  689,  dec. 
[This  pious  and  amiable  enthusiast  was  bom 
at  Osnabruck,  in  1649.  Nature  formed  him 
for  a  i>oet ;  as  appears  from  his  Urania,  on 
the  inii^ty  works  of  God,  which  Leihmit 


published  with  his  own  amendments.  He 
was  made  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  in 
1677.  Afterwards,  he  was  superintendent 
at  Lubec ;  then  court  preacher  at  Lutin, 
and  in  1688,  superintendent  at  Luneburg. 
He  early  gave  way  to  a  belief  in  visions  and 
special  revelations ;  which  brought  him  to 
hold  to  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth 
during  the  millennium,  and  to  believe  in  a 
final  restoration  of  all  thin^.  Becoming 
more  and  more  confirmed  m  these  senti- 
ments, he  openly  avowed  them,  both  orally 
and  in  printed  works.  In  1693,  he  was 
cited  before  the  consistory  nt  Zelle :  and  as 
he  could  not  conscientiously  refrain  from 
teaching  doctrines,  which  helupposed  im- 
mediately revealed  to  himself  and  wife  and 
lady  Ju/tatio,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office ; 
and  purchaaiog  an  estate  not  far  from  Mag- 
deburc«  he  there  led  a  retired  and  religious 
life,  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  his  prin- 
ciples, and  in  labouring  to  promote  practical 
piety,  till  his  death  in  1727.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  scholar,  and  a  very 
sincere  and  pious  man.  But  his  poetic  im- 
agination, and  his  belief  in  dreams  and  vis- 
ions, led  him  to  embrace  very  singular  opin- 
ions. He  supposed,  that  prior  to  the  mil- 
lennium, the  gospel  would  be  preached  over 
all  the  world ;  and  that  all  nations  would  be 
coBverted.    The  Jews  after  becoming  Chris* 
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&  35.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  associate  with  these,  John  Caspar 
Sckadey  and  John  George  Bcesius,  good  men,  and  earnest  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  others,  but  ignorant  of  the  way  to  effect  it.  The  former  was 
a  minister  at  Berlin,  and  among  the  other  crude  and  ill-digested  doctrines 
which  he  advanced,  he  in  1697,  most  strenuously  opposed  the  confession 
of  sins  to  priests  which  is  practised  among  the  Lutherans*  His  zeal  on 
this  subject  produced  considerable  commotion,  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state.  The  latter  was  a  preacher  at  Sorau  [in  lower  Lusatia],  and  in  or- 
der more  effectually  to  overcome  the  heedlessness  and  security  of  men,  he 
denied,  that  God  continues  to  be  propitious  to  those  sinners  whose  obsti* 
nacy  he  eternally  foresaw  would  be  incurable,  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that,  beyond  a  certain  limited  time  fixed  from 
eternity,  he  would  afford  them  the  grace  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation.  This  opinion  was  thought  by  not  a  few  divines  to  be  injurious 
to  the  divine  mercy,  which  is  boundless ;  and  it  was  therefore  combated 
in  many  publications.  Yet  it  found  a  learned  vindicator  in  Adam  Rechen' 
hers,  a  divine  of  Leipsic ;  not  to  mention  others  of  less  note.(35) 

^  36.  Among  the  minor  controversies  in  the  Lutheran  church,  I  shall 
assign  the  first  place  to  that  which  existed  betW^een  th^  divines  of  Tubin> 
gen  and  those  of  Giesscn,  from  the  year  1616  onward.  The  grand  point 
in  debate,  related  to  the  true  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  state  of 
Christy  which  theologians  usually  call  his  state  of  humiliation.  The  par- 
ties  agreed,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  really  possessed  divine  properties 
and  perfections,  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  wnion^  even  while  he  seemed 
divested  of  all  glory  and  majesty  and  appeared  to  be  a  vile  servant  and 
malefactor.  But  they  disputed,  whether  he  actually  divested  himself  of 
the  use  of  those  perfections  while  executing  the  office  of  high  priest,  or 
whether  he  .only  concealed  his  use  of  them  from  the  view  of  men.  The 
divines  of  Tubingen  accounted  the  latter  supposition  to  be  the  fact ;  while 
those  of  Giessen,  regarded  the  former  as  more  probable.  To  this  first 
and  great  question,  others  were  added;  which,  if  I  am. correct,  were 
rather  curious  than  necessary,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  God  is  pres- 
ent  throughout  ^he  created  universe,  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  presence^ 

liana,  would  bo  restored  to  their  own  land,  have  founded  his  ovm  belief  chiefly  on  such 

Then  the  first  resurrection,  that  of  the  an-  grounds ;  vet  he  believed,  that  the  Scrip- 

eient  saints  and  martyrs,  would  take  place ;  tures  rightly  interpreted,  that  is,  mystically 

Christ  would  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  explained,  were  full  of  these  doctrines.     And 

and  living  saints  would  be  caught  up  to  hence,  in  order  to  convince  others,  he  at- 

meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  be  changed,  gued  much  from  the  Bible,  particularly  from 

Thenceforth  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  also  from  the  ancient 

years  on  the  earth,  over  a  twofold  church ;  Chiliasts,  especially  N^^,      His  writings 

the  celestial,  composed  of  the  risen  saints  were  voluminous ;  consisting' of  mystic  in- 

and  those  changed  at  his  comin?,  and  the  terpretations  of  Scripture,  defence   of  his 

terrestrial,  embracing  all  other  Christians,  peculiar  sentiments,  many  letters,   and  a 

Religion  would  prevail  v^ry  generally,  but  nistory  of  his  own  life.     See   Schrocckk, 

not  universally.     At  the  end  of  the  thousand  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol 

fears,  Satan  would  be  let  loose ;  there  would  viii.,  p.  302,  &c.    Unpartheyische  Kirchen- 

be  a  great  apostacy ;  Christ  would  come  histoire,  Jena,  1730,  vol.  ii.,  p.  811,  &c.— 

forth  and  destroy  the  wicked ;  a  new  heaven  TV.] 

and  a  new  earth  would  appear ;  and  gradu-  (35)  Those  who  wish  to  understand  ihom 

ally,  all  things  would  be  restored  to  order,  controversies,  may  consult  WaUh*s  Intro- 

«nd  holiness,  and  happiness.    Though  Pe-  duction  to  the  controversies  in  the  Lutheran 

trrsen  was  first  led  into  these  doctrines,  by  church,  written  in  German, 
supposed  revelations,  and  appears  always  to 
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the  true  cause  of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  some  others. 
On  the  side  of  the  Tubingen  divines,  appeared  and  took  part  Lucas  CkU 
ander^  MelcMor  Nicolai  and  Theodore  Thwnmius  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
divines  of  Giessen,  Balthazar  Menxer^  and  Justus  Feuerham :  all  of  whom 
contended  ardently  and  ingeniously  ;•  and  I  wish  I  could  add,  always  with 
dignity  and  moderation.  But  those  times  permitted  and  approved  many 
things,  which  subsequent  times  have  justly  required  to  be  amended.  The 
Saxon  theologians  in  the  year  1624,  ^y  order  of  their  sovereign,  assumed 
the  office  of  arbiters  of  the  controversy :  and  this  office  they  so  executed, 
as  not  to  approve  entirely  the  sentiments  of  either  party ;  yet  they  inti- 
mated, that  the  views  of  the  Giessen  divines  were  nearer  the  truth,  than 
those  of  the  other  party.(36)  The  Tubingen  divines  refused  to  admit 
their  interference :  and  perhaps,  the  divines  of  Giessen  would  in  time  have 
done  the  same.  But  the  public  calamities  of  Germany,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  It  was  therefore  never  settled ;  but  each  party  retained  its  own 
views. 

"  §  37.  Not  long  after  the  rise  of  this  contest,  in  the  year  1621,  Hermam 
Ralhmanny  a  pious  and  not  unlearned  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Dantzic,  a 
great  friend  and  a  public  recommender  of  John  Arnd^s  work  on  True 
Christianity,  was  thought  by  John  Corvinus  his  colleague,  and  by  many 
others,  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  and  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
If  we  may  believe  his  opposers,  he  published  in  the  year  1621,  in  a  Ger- 
man work  on  Christ's  gracious  kingdom,  the  following  sentiment :  That 
the  written  word  of  God,  does  not  possess  inherent  power  and  efficacy,  to 
enlighten  and  regenerate  the  hearts  of  men  and  to  convert  them  to  God : 
that  this  external  word  merely  points  out  the-  way  to  salvation,  but  does 
not  draw  men  into  it :  that  God  himself,  by  another  and  an  internal  word, 
so  changes  the  disposition  of  men,  that  they  are  enabled  to  please  him. 
This  opinion,  Corvinus  and  his  associates  contended,  was  the  same  that' 
Sehwenkfeld  formerly  held,  and  that  the  Mystics  professed.  But  whoever 
shall  compare  together  all  the  writings  of  Rathmami  on  the  subject,  will 
perceive,  that  his  adversaries  either  did  not  understand  him,  or  have  per- 
verted his  meaning.  He  supposed,  I.  That  the  word  of  God  as  contained 
in  the  scriptures,  had  indeed  the  power  of  converting  men  to  Grod,  and  of 
renewing  their  hearts.  But,  II.  This  power  it  could  not  exert  at  all,  on 
the  minds  of  corrupt  men  who  resisted  it.  Therefore,  III.  It  was  neces- 
sary, that  a  divine  power  should  either  precede  or  accompany  it,  and  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  men  for  its  influence,  or  remove  the  obstacles  which  de- 

(36)  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger's  Historia  eccles.  To  render  tbis  at  all  plausible,  resort  wai 

et  polit.  8«culi  xvii.,  deceim.  iit.,  p.  329,  had  to  the  hypostatic  unimi,  and  to  a  sop- 

(kc,     Christ.  Eberh.  Weismanri's  Historia  posed  transfer  of  divine  attributes  from  too 

eccles.  8»cal.  xvii.,  p.  1178.     Walch'^s  In-  superior  nature   of  Christ  to  the  inferior. 


troduction  to  the  controversies,  &c.  [in  Ger^  Thus  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of  i 

man],  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  206 :  to  say  nothing  were  confounded ;  and  a  local  or  material 

of  Andr.  CargluSy  Arnold^  and  a  hundred  presence  was  ascribed  to  the  divine  nature. 

others.     [These  controversies  were  natural  From  such  absurd  doctrines,  stiffly  main- 

reaulta  of  £^A^*«  untenable  doctrine  of  con-  tahied  by  acute  and  ingenious  men,  it  waa 

•ubstantiation ;    which    supposed    Christ^s  unavoidable  that  they  would  feel  the  diffi- 

body  and  blood  to  be  always  truly  present  culties  besetting  them  on  every  side ;  and 

with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist.  therefore  should  start  various  theories,  with 

For  on  that  supposition,  Chrisfs  body  must  the  vain  hope  of  extricating  themselves  from 

often  be  present  in  a  great  number  of  places  embamssment. — TV.] 
tt  the  same  time,  or  l^ve  a  kind  of  vJbiquihf. 
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•tn^ed  the  efficacy  of  the  external  word.  And  thus,  IV.  By  this  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  this  internal  word,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
external  word  to  enlighten  and  renovate  the  souls  of  men.(37)  There  is 
indeed  some  difference,  between  his  views  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
word,  and  the  common  views  of  the  Lutheran  church :  but  if  I  do  not 
greatly  deceive  myself,  whoever  shall  carefully  consider  all  that  he  has 
written  on  the  subject,  in  his  inelegant,  nay,  oilen  careless  manner,  will  be 
convinced  that  this  difierence  is  but  small ;  and  he  will  perceive,  that  this 
honest  man  had  not  the  power  of  communicating  his  thoughts  with  pre* 
cision  and  clearness.  The  controversy  spread  through  the  whole  Luther- 
an church,  the  majority  following  the  example  of  the  Saxons  and  con* 
demning  RcUhmanny  but  others  excusing  that  pious  and  good  man.  But 
as  he  died,  just  as  the  contest  was  at  its  height,  in  the  year  1628,  the  great 
commotions  gradually  subsided. 

§  38.  The  private  dissensions  of  some  of  the  doctors  respecting  certain 
propositions  and  opinions,  I  do  not  presume  to  place  on  the  list  of  Luther* 
an  controversies :  though  I  perceive,  some  do  it ;  not  so  much  liowever, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  adorning  the  history 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  to  create  prejudice  against  it,  and  to  lower  the 
reputation  of  good  men.  For  no  age  is  so  happy,  and  no  community  so 
well  regulated,  but  that  one  individual  is  sometimes  deemed  by  another  to 
be  indiscreet  and  erroneous.  Nor  is  it  estimating  human  nature  correctly, 
to  measure  the  state  of  things  throughout  a  whole  church,  by  such  private 
opinions  of  individuals.  In  the  writings  of  John  Tamovius  and  John 
Affelmann  of  Rostock,  in  other  respects  two  very  meritorious  theologians, 
certain  modes  of  expression  and  some  opinions  were  censured,  by  their 
colleagues  and  others.  Nor  will  this  excite  much  surprise  in  one  who  con- 
aiders,  that  the  latter  might  misunderstand  what  was  itself  well  said,  and 
that  the  former  might  not  have  known  how  to  express  correctly  what  they 
clearly  understood. — Joachim  Liitkemann,  in  many  respects  a  man  of  worth, 
denied,  that  Christ  remained  a  true  many  during  the  three  days  that  he  was 
dead :  while  others  affirmed  the  contrary.  This  was  a  controversy  about 
words ;  such  as  we  see  continually  arising  and  disappearing  among  men. — 
Of  the  same  kind,  was  the  dispute  between  Henry  jBoeUus  a  theologian  of 
Helmstadt,  and  Frederic  Baldwin  a  divine  of  Wittembcrg  \  whether  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  the  wicked  will  be  restored  to 
life  hereaftei:. — John  Beinbothj  superintendent  in  Holstcin,  like  CaUxtuSf 
circumscribed  the  essentials  of  religion  within  narrower  limits  than  usual, 
and  supposed  that  the  Greeks  did  not  err  essentially,  in  denying  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son.  In  both  respects,  many  were 
satisfied  with  him ;  but  others  were  not ;  and  especially,  John  Conrad  Dan^ 
hauerj  a  very  learned  divine  of  Strasburg.  Hence  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween those  excellent  men,  which  was  more  vehement,  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  demanded.(38)  But  let  us  not  refer  disputes  of  this  character  to  the 
class  of  those  which  show  the  internal  state  of  our  church  in  this  century. 

(87)  See  Christopher  Hartknock't  Preus-  Godfrey  Arnold's  Kiichen-and  Ketzerfais- 

titche  KircheDce^chichte,  book  iii.,  ch.  viii.,  tone,  pt.  ii.,  book  XTii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  957,  d:c., 

p.  812,  &^.     wdfrey  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  and  concerning  that  of  Reinboth  in  particn- 

Ketzerhist.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  1 15,  &c.    Jo.  lar,  see  Jo.  MoUefs  Introduce  ad  Historiam 

MbUer's  Cimbria  Lit.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  559,  &c.  Cheraonesas  Cimbrice,  pt.  ii.,  p.  190.  ftc, 

(38)  See  on  these  controversies  generally,  and  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  ti.,  p.  692. 
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§39.  Of  somewhat  greater  moment  in  this  respect,  were  some  comro- 
'  versies,  which  did  not  relate  so  much  to  things  as  to  persons ;  or  respected  the 
soundness  and  correctness  of  certain  teachers.  Men  who  undertake  to  plead 
the  cause  of  piety  and  holiness,  are  often  carried  by  the  fervour  which 
actuates  them  to  some  extravagance ;  and  therefore  do  not  always  confine 
down  their  statements  to  the  rigid  rules  of  theological  accuracy  as  pre- 
scribed by  learned  divines :  and  they  sometimes  borrow  the  strong  and 
splendid  yet  figurative  and  often  obscure  words  and  phrases  of  those,  who 
treat  of  the  genuine  worship  of  God  and  of  practical  duties,  with  good  in> 
tentions  indeed,  yet  in  a  rude  and  uncouth  style.  IJence  none  scarcely, 
more  readily  than  these,  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  despising  and  marring 
the  truth.  Many  such  examples  occurred  in  this  age ;  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  SUpken  Pratoritis^  a  preacher  at  Salswedel,  and  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  John  Ami.  The  former  had  published  in  the  preceding 
century,  some  tracts  calculated  to  arouse  the  minds  of  men  to  solicitude 
about  their  salvation ;  and  these  were  repeatedly  republished  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  commended  by  many ;  and  yet  were  thought  by  others  to  abound 
in  expressions  and  sentiments,  either  directly  false  or  calculated  to  lead  on 
to  error.  And  there  certainly  are  some  unsuitable  expressions  in  those 
tracts,  which  might  easily  mislead  the  ignorant ;  and  some  also,  that  indi- 
cate too  great  credulity.  Yet  whoever  shall  read  his  works  with  an  ingen- 
uous mind,  will  easily  believe  that  the  writer  wrote  nothing  there,  treach- 
erously,  and  with  a  bad  design.  The  celebrated  work  of  Amd  on  true 
Christianity,  the  perusal  of  which  affords  delight  to  so  many  persons  even 
in  our  own  times,  was  too  bitterly  taxed  by  Lucas  Osiander^  George  Rost^ 
and  many  others,  with  being  written  among  other  faults  in  a  style  that  was 
debased  by  Weigelian,  Paracelsic,  and  the  like  phraseology.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  extraordinary  man  disliked  the  philosophy  that  prevailed  in 
the  schools  of  that  age,  and  on  the  other  hand  ascribed  much — I  had  almost 
said,  loo  much — ^to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  ch)rmists :  and 
hence  he  sometimes  used  the  language  of  those  who  tell  us,  that  fire  throws 
light  on  both  religion  and  nature.  But  he  has  been  absolved  from  all  great 
errors,  by  the  most  respectable  men,  especially  by  Paul  Egardy  Daniel  Dil- 
ger^  Melchior  Breler,  John  Gerhard^  Dorscheus,  and  numerous  others :  and 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  derived  reputation  and  renown,  rather  than  dis- 
grace,  from  those  many  criminations. (39)  To  the  class  of  which  we 
here  treat,  belongs  also  Valentine  Weigelj  minister  of  Tschopau  in  Meissen. 
For  though  he  died  in  the  preceding  century,  yet  a  great  part  of  his  wri- 
tings were  first  published  in  this,  and  were  attacked  by  great  numbers. 
I  regard  him  as  by  no  means  a  corrupt  man ;  but  he  also  was  injured  by 
his  attachment  to  the  chymistry  which  at  that  time  floated  about  Germany, 
and  by  his  dislike  or  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  sotmd  reason.(40) 

§  40.  It  remains,  that  we  notice  the  chief  persons  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  new  model  the  whole  system  of  the- 
ology, or  to  draw  forth  a  new  one  from  their  own  resources.     At  the  head 

(39)  See   Oodfr.  AmMt  Kurchen-und  (40)  Arnold  treaU  largely  or  Weisd; 

Ketzerhist.,  pt.  ii.,  book  ztiL,  ch.  vl.,  p.  940,  yet,  at  usual,  not  impartiaUy ;  in  hit  Kit' 

6lc.     Wei9mann*s  Historia  Eccles.  svculi  chen-nnd  Ketzerhiatone,  pt  iL,  b.  ZTii^  ck. 

ZTii.,  p.  1 174, 1 189.  Godfr.  Baltk.  Scharft  zvU.,  p.  1088. 
Supplement,  htat,  litisque  Arndiane,  Wtt- 
temb..  1727,  8vo,  and  Teiy  many  others. 
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of  the  list  stands  Jacob  Bahmen,  a  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  famous  for  his 
vast  number  of  both  friends  and  foes,  and  whom  his  patrons  call  the  Ger^ 
man  TheosopMst.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  search  after  abstruse  things, 
and  having  learned,  partlyifrom  certain  books,  and  partly  from  intercourse 
with  some  physicians,  {Tobias  Kober,  Balihasar  Walther,  and  others),  the 
d(»ctrines  of  Robert  Fludd  and  the  Rosecrucians,  which  were  then  every 
where  circulated  and  talked  of,  he  discovered  by  meems  of  fire,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  imagination,  a  kind  of  theology  which  was  more  obscure 
than  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  or  the*  characters  of  Heraclitus.  Those 
who  would  commend  the  man  for  ingenuity,  piety,  veracity  and  honesty, 
may  do  it  without 'hinderance  from  us  :  but  those  who  would  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  a  man  taught  by  God,  or  even  of  a  sound  and  wise  philos. 
opher,  must  themselves  lack  knowledge ;  for  he  so  confuses  every  subject, 
with  chymical  metaphors,  and  with  such  a  profusion  of  obscure  terms, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  he  aimed  to  produce  jargon.  The  heat  of  his 
exuberant  fancy,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  led  him  to  believe,  that  divine  grace 
operates  by  the  same  laws  as  prevail  in  the  physical  world;  and  that 
men's  souls  are  purified  from  their  pollution  and  vices,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  metals  are  purged  from  dross.  He  formerly  had,  and  he  still  has,  a 
very  great  number  of  followers ;  among  whom  the  most  noted  and  famous 
in  this  century  were  John  Lewis  Giftheil,  John  Angelas vonWerdenhagen^ 
Abraham  von  Franckenbergy  Theodore  von  Tzetsch^  Paul  Felgenhauery 
Qtdrinus  KuMman^  John  James  Zimmerman^  and  others.  Some  of  these 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  modesty  and  good  sense :  but  others  were 
entirely  beside  themselves,  and  excited  the  compassion  of  intelligent  men ; 
as,  e.  g.,  Kuhlmanny  who  was  burned  in  Muscovy  A.D.  1684,  and  afterwards 
Oichtd:  and  not  one  of  them  managed  their  affairs  so  laudably  and  well, 
as  to  procure  for  the  sect  or  its  founders  any  degree  of  respect  and  com- 
mendation with  persons  of  the  slightest  discernment. (41) 

^41.  Next  af\er  Bahmen^  it  appears  should  be  mentioned  those,  whom  dis. 
ordered  minds  rendered  so  presumptuous,  that  they  claimed  to  be  prophets, 
divinely  raised  up  and  endued  with  the  poweftof  foretelling  future  events.  A 
large  number  of  such  persons  existed  in  this  age,  and  particularly  during  the 
times  when  the  Austrians  were  contending  for  supremacy  against  the  Grer- 
mans,  the  Swedes,  and  the  French :  for  long  experience  shows,  that  there  is 
never  a  greater  number  of  diviners  or  prophets,  than  when  great  revolutions 
seem  about  to  take  place,  or  when  great  and  unexpected  calamities  occur. 
The  most  noted  of  these  were,  Nieholas  Drabiz^  Christopher  KoUer,  and 
Christina  Pomaimoskyy  who  have  found  an  eloquent  patron  in  John  Amos 
Comemus;  also  Joachim  GreuUchj  Anna  ITetieria,  Eva  Maria  FrSUchf 
George  Reichardy  and  some  others.  But  as  no  one  of  them  was  the  cause 
of  any  great  commotions,  and  as  the  progress  of  events  very  soon  divested 

(41)  It  is  not  necessaxy  here  to  cite  au*  in  many  other  places. — [**  Bahmerif  bow- 

tborities ;  for  the  works  of  BsRhmen  are  in  over,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  in 

evenr  body*8  hands,  and  the  books  which  our  days,  a  warm  advocate  and  an  industri- 

confute  him  are  no  where  scarce.    What  ous  disciple  in  the  late  well-meaning,  but 

can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  man  and  his  gloomy  and  visionary  Mr.   Willuim  Lsw^ 

followers,  mav  be  seen  in  Amcidy  who  is  al-  who  was,  for  many  years,  preparing  a  new 

ways  most  full  in  extolling  and  lauding  those  edition  and  translation  of  Bakmen^M  works, 

whom  others  censure.     Conceminff  JTtcA/-  which  he  left  behind  him  ready  for  the  press, 

,  and  his  exeoution,  see  the  Unschul-  and  which  have  been  published  in  8  voli. 


dige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1748,  p.  90S,  and    4to,  since  his  death.*'— if«c/.] 
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their  predictions  of  all  their  authority,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  gener* 
ally,  that  there  were  anK)ng  the  Lutherans  of  t)iis  age,  some  disordered 
niinds,  that  afiected  the  honours  and  the  authority  of  ambassadors  of  hear- 
en.(42) 

§  42.  I  would  give  a  somewhat  more  distinct  account  of  some,  who 
were  not  indeed  so  wholly  beside  themselves  as  to  claim  to  be  prophets  of 
God,  yet  sadly  deceived  themselves  and  others  by  marvellous  and  strange 
opinions.  Esaias  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel  Meikj  both  of  Thuringia,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  expressed  themselves  so  unusually 
and  so  improperly,  that  they  were  thought  by  many  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves divine  glory  and  majesty,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and  our 
Saviour.  I  can  believe,  that  though  they  greatly  lacked  sound  sense,  yet  they 
were  not  so  far  beside  themselves ;  and  that  they  only  foolishly  imitated  the 
bfty  and  swollen  phraseology  'of  the  mystical  writers.  Thus  they  may 
serve  as  examples,  to  show  how  much  cloudiness  and  folly,  the  constant  read- 
ing of  mystical  books  may  spread  over  uncultivated  and  feeble  minds.(4d) 
Paul  Nagelj  a  professor  at  Leipsic  who  had  some  tincture  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  conjectured  from  the  indications  of  the  stars,  future  occurrences 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  among  other  things  professed  to  be  certain, 
from  their  indications,  that  a  very  holy  and  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  to  be  set  up  on  the  earth.(44) 

§  43.  Christian  Hohurg,  of  Luneburg,  a  man  of  an  unstable  and  restless 
spirit,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Elias  Prcelorius  and  Bernard  Baumann, 
published  a  vast  number  of  invectives  against  the  whole  Lutheran  church ; 
and  thereby  involved  himself  in  various  troubles.  Yet  for  a  long  time,  by 
dissimulation  and  deception,  which  he  doubtless  supposed  to  be  lawful,  W 
led  the  more  charitable  to  regard  him  as  less  faulty  than  he  actually  was ; 
and  he  was  accounted  an  acrimonious  assailant,  not  so  much  of  religion 
itself,  as  of  the  licentiousness  and  vices  of  those  especially  who  ministered 
in  holy  things.  At  length  however,  he  rendered  himself  universally  odious, 
and  went  over  to  the  Mennonites.(45)  Very  similar  to  him,  though  supe- 
rior in  petulance  and  acrimony,  was  Frederic  BreckUng ;  who  being  eject, 
ed  from  the  ministry,  which  he  first  exercised  in  Holstein  and  afterwards 
at  Zwoll  in  Holland,  continued  to  extreme  old  age  in  Holland,  connected 
with  no  religious  sect.  Various  of  his  tracts  are  extant,  which,  although 
they  vehemently  urge  and  recommend  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  displa\ 
implacable  hatred  against  both  vice  and  the  vicious,  yet  show  the  writer  tu 

(42)  Godfrey  Arnold  hat  done  the  world  them  all.     His  Index  Bibliothece,  was  print- 

■ervicef  by  accurately  collecting  the  visions  ed  after  his  death,  Amsterd.,  1670, 4to,  em- 

and  acts  of  theke  people,  in  the  second  and  bracing  a  great  number  of  chymical,  fanati- 

third  Parts  of  his  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhisto-  cal,  and  prophetical  writings, 
rie.    For  now,  such  as  have  occasion  to  in«        (43)  See  Christ.  Tkomasiu*^  Historie  der 

vestigate  the  subject,  have  the  ready  means  Weish^it  und  Narheit,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  150. 

of  ascertaining  with  certainty,  what  was  in  Godjfr.  Arnolds  Kirchen-und  Ketzeiiustorie, 

itself  most  probable  beforehand,  that  what  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  32. 
these  persons  deemed  divino  communica-         (44)  Arnold^  loc  cit.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p. 

tions,  were  the  fictions  of  their  own  minds  63.     Andrew  Caroltu^  Memorabila  E^cles 

led  away  by  their  imaginations.     There  was  aaec.  xvii.,  pt.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  613. 
an  honest,  illiterate  man  at  Amsterdam,  in        (45)  Arnold^  loc.  cit.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iriii.,  p 

the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ben-  180.    Andrnp  Carolus^  loc.  cit..  vol  i.,  p. 

edict  Bahnten  of  Holstein,  vwho  was  so  cap-  1066.     Jo.  Homhcck^  Summa  Corurovera , 

tivated  with  such  writings  and  prophecies,  p.    535.      Jo.    MMer^   Cimbria    Littonta. 

Ukat  be  carefully  collected  and  published  torn,  ii.,  p.  337,  d:e 
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have  been  destitute  of  the  primary  virtues  of  a  truly  pious  man,  charity, 
wisdom,  the  love  of  truth,  meekness  and  patience.(46)  It  is  strange,  that 
such  vehement  and  heated  declaimers  against  the  defects  of  the  public  re- 
ligion and  its  ministers,  as  they  profess  to  be  more  discerning  than  all  oth- 
ers,  should  fail  of  discovering,  what  the  most  simple  daily  learn  by  com- 
mon observation,  that  nothing  is  more  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  angry 
reformer,  who  16  always  laying  about  him  with  sword  and  dagger ;  and 
that  they  should  not  perceive,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  suc- 
cessfully to  cure  in  others,  the  fiiults  of  which  he  is  himself  guilty.  The 
expectation  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  which  seldom  exists  in  well-inform- 
ed minds,  and  which  generally  produces  extravagant  opinions,  was  embra- 
ced  and  propagated  by  George  Lawrence  Seidenbecherj*a.  preacher  in  the 
iSaxon  region  of  Eichsfeld  :  and  for  this,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.(47) 
§  44.  We  shall  close  the  list  of  this  sickly  family,  (for  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  name  a  great  number,  since  they  all  pursued  much  the  same 
course),  with  the  most  odious  and  the  worst  of  them  all,  Martin  Seidelius^  a 
Silesian  of  Ohlau ;  who  laboured  to  establish  a  sect  in  Poland  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  and  the 
conunencement  of  this,  but  whose  extreme  absurdities  prevented  his  meet- 
ing  with  success  even  among  the  Socinians.  This  most  daring  of  mortals 
supposed,  that  God  had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the 
Jewish  nation ;  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared,  nor  ever  would 
appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  this  so  great  a  deliverer  promised  of  old  to  their  fathers :  that  of  course, 
Christ  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  was  his  only  bu- 
siness and  office  to  explain  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  been  greatly  ob- 
scured by  the  fault  of  men  ;  and  therefore,  that  whoever  shall  obey  this 
law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ,  will  fulfil  all  the  religious  duties  which 
God  requires  of  him.  To  render  these  monstrous  opinions  more  dcfensi- 
ble  and  specious,  he  audaciously  assailed  and  discarded  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  few  persons  whom  he  brought  over  to  hi§ 
views,  were  called  Semi'Jvdaizers,(^)  If  this  rash  man  had  lived  at  the 
present  day,  he  would  have  appeared  much  less  odious,  than  he  did  in  that 
age.  For  if  we  except  his  singular  ideas  concerning  the  Messiah,  all  the 
rest  of  his  system  would  be  liighly  approved  by  many  at  the  present  day, 
among  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations. 

(46)  Arnold  treats  of  this  man,  in  his  (48)  See  Gustav.  Geo.  ZeUner*s  Histona 
work  so  often  cited,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  148,  Crypto-Socinismi  Altorfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  268, 
<S&c.,  and  likewise  gives  ns  some  of  his  335.  [His  Fundamenta  religionis  Chris- 
tracts  ;  which  abundantly  show  the  extreme  tianai  and  bis  Epistoke  tres  ad  catum  Uni- 
fertility  of  his  genius ;  ibid.,  p.  1110.  A  tariorum,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca 
formal  account  of  him,  is  given  by  John  fratrum  Unitariorum. — Schl.  A  sect  still 
MoUer,  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom.  iii.,  p.  72,  exists  in  Russia,  holding  much  the  same 
dtc.  doctrines,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Selet' 

(47)  He  is  fully  described  by  Alb,  Meno  nevtscfum.  See  R.  Pinkerion^s  Present 
Verpoorten,  in  his  Comment  de  vita  et  in-  state  of  the  Greek  Church,  ed.  New- York, 
•titutts  G.  L.  Seidenbdcheri ;  Dantzic,  1739,  1815,  p.  273,  comp.  p.  228. — TV.] 

4to. 
Vol.  III.— Ddd 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY   OP  THE   REFORMED  CHURCH. 

t  I.  EnUrgmnent  of  the  Reformed  Church.—^  3.  lu  Decrease.  Fall  of  tlie  Fraach 
Church. — ^  3.  Persecntiont  of  the  Reformed  French  Charch — ^  4.  Refocatkm  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. — ^  5.  Persecutions  of  the  Waldeosians  and  the  Palatines. — f  6.  Stale 
of  Learning  and  Philosophy. — ^  7.  Biblical  Interpretation. — <f  8.  Dogmatic  Tbeologj. 
—^9.  State  of  Moral  Theology. — ^  10.  Controversies  concerning  Grace  and  Predeati* 
nation. — ^  11.  Th*e  Arminian  Schism. — ^  15.  Its  Effects. — ^  18.  Singular  Opiniona  of 
the  Frencji  Church. — ^  14.  Contest  of  the  Hypothetical  Universalists. — ^  16.  La  Place 
and  Cappel.—^  16.  Lewia  le  Blanc— 4  17,  18.  Claude  Paion.--4  19.  Sute  of  the 
English  Church  under  James  I.— ^  20.  Charles  I.--4  21.  llie  Independents.—^  22. 
Cromwell's  Reign. — ^  23.  English  Antinomians. — ^  24.  Latitudinarians. — ^  25.  Church 
of  England  under  Charles  II.  snd  his  Successors. — ^  26.  High  Church  or  Non-Jurors, 
among  the  Engliah. — ^  27.  Their  Opinions. — ^  28.  CootesU  among  the  Dutch.— 4  S9. 
The  Cartesian  and  Cocceian  Controversiea. — ^  30.  The  Carteaian. — ^  31.  The  Opinioo 
of  the  Cocceiana  reapecting  the  Holy  Scriptures.—^  32.  Their  Theological  Opinions.— 
^  33.  Roellian  Contest,  respecting  the  Use  of  Resson. — ^  34.  Respecting  the  Generatioci 
of  the  Son  of  God«  &c. — ^35.  Becker.—^  36.  Dutch  Sects.  Verschorists,  Hattemtsta. 
— ^  37.  Commotions  in  Switzerland.    The  Formula  Consensus. 

Jl.  The  Reformed  church,  as  has  heen  already  remarked,  being  uni- 
not  so  much  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  discipline,  as  by 
principles  of  moderation  and  candour,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  first, 
whatever  relates  to  this  very  extensive  community  as  a  whole,  and  then 
the  events  worthy  of  notice  in  Uie  several  Reformed  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal enlargements  of  this  community  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  al- 
ready  been  mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Hessian  and  Brandenburg 
commotions,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Lutheran  church.  We  here  add,  that 
John  Adolphus  duke  of  Holstein,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  also  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed :  and  much  hope  was  indulged,  that  his 
subjects  would  be  led  gradually  to  follow  his  example ;  but  the  prince  dying 
in  the  year  1616,  this  hope  was  frustrated.(l)  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1688  at  Dessau,  exchanged  the  Lutheran  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  for  that  of  the  Reformed,  at  the  instigation  it  is  said,  of  his 
wife.(2)  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  were  many  in  Denmark, 
who  secretly  leaned  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  who  had  received  their 
instruction  from  Nicholas  Hetnmng,  and  other  friends  of  Melancfhoru  But 
this  class  of  persons  lost  ail  hope,  courage,  and  influence,  aAer  the  year 
1614,  when  John  Canute^  a  bishop  who  had  too  openly  avowed  his  good* 
will  towards  Calvinistic  opinions,  was  deprived  of  his  ofiice.(3)     It  is  well 

(1)  Jo.  MoUer't  Introduct.  ad  Historiam  pastor  of  the  church  of  Magdehorg,  composed 
Chersonesus  Cimhrics,  pt.  ii.,  p.  101,  6lq.  a  vindicstion  of  it:  Defense  de  la  doctrine 
Eric  PontoppidarCM  Annales  ecclesia  Dani-  des  Reform^es  et  en  parttculier  de  la  Coo- 
es diplomatici,  tom.  iii.,  p-  691,  dec.  fession  de  Foy  de  S.  A.  S.  Monseignenr  le 

(2)  See  George  Mahhu,  Selects  Dispp.  Doc  Henry  de  Saxe,  contre  un  Livre  com- 
Theolog.,  p.  1137.  This  prince  published  pos6  narla  Facultede  Theologiede  f^ipsic; 
s  c<>nfeH9ioD  of  bis  Faith :  wnich  being  at-  Moirdeb,  1694,  Sva 

i:ick<Ml  by  the  Leipsic  divines  by  public  au-         (!{)  Prmtoppidantt  Annales  eodesi  Dam* 
liiority,  lioae  de  Beaueobre^  who  was  then     ne.  toin.  iii..  p.  695.  &.C. 
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known  moreover,  that  the  Reformed  religion  was  tran^lanted  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  in  various 
parts  of  those  continents,  very  flourishing  Reformed  churches  were  estab. 
lished :  and  among  the  Lutherans  also,  in  one  place  and  another,  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  French,  German,  and  English  Reformed,  freely  to  set 
up  their  worship. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  puUic  calamities  which  diminished  the  splendour  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Reformed  community,  the  greatest  and  most  lamentable 
was  the  subversion  of  the  French  church,  renowned  for  so  many  distin* 
guished  men.  From  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  the  Reformed  church  in 
Prance  constituted  a  kind  of  state  or  commohwealth  within  the  common* 
wealth ;  being  fortified  by  great  privileges  and  rights,  and  possessing  among 
other  things  for  its  security,  towns  and  castles,  and  especially  Uie  very 
strong  fortress  of  Rochelle ;  all  which  places  were  garrisoned  with  their 
own  troops.  This  community  was  not  always  under  leaders  of  sufficient 
foresight  and  attachment  to  the  crown.  Hence  sometimes,  (for  the  truth 
should  not  be  concealed),  when  civil  wars  or  commotions  broke  out,  this 
community  took  the  side  of  those  that  were  opposed  to  the  king,  engaged 
at  times  in  enterprises  which  the  king  disliked,  too  openly  sought  alUance 
and  friendship  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  and  undertook  or  aimed  at 
other  things,  inconsistent,  apparently  at  least,  with  the  public  peace  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  king.  Hence  king  Lewis  AlII.  from  the  year 
1621,  waged  war  with  the  Reformed  party ;  and  the  prime  minister  of 
Prance,  cardinal  RicheUeUy  was  persuaded  that  France  would  never  be 
safe  and  enjoy  peace,  until  this  community  was  prostrated  and  deprived  of 
Its  fortifications,  castles,  strong  towns,  and  high  privileges.  BickeUen^  af* 
ter  various  conflicts  and  numerous  efforts,  at  last  obtained  his  object.  For 
in  the  year  1628,  afler  a  long  and  difficult  siege,  he  took  Rochelle  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection  to 
the  king :  and  this  city  being  captured,  the  Reformed  community  in  France 
was  prostrate ;  and  being  deprived  of  its  fortresses,  could  depend  upon 
nothing  but  the  king's  clemency  and  good  pleasure.(4)  Those  who  judge 
•  of  this  transaction  by  the  principles  of  state  policy,  deny  that  it  was  a  vi- 
olation of  all  justice  and  equity ;  because  such  commimities  in  the  bosom 
of  a  kingdom  or  state,  are  pernicious  and  most  hazardous  to  the  public 
peace  and  safety.  And  if  the  French  court  had  stopped  here,  and  had 
left  safe  and  inviolate  to  the  Reformed  their  libelees  of  conscience  and 
religion,  purchased  with  immense  blood  and  great  achievements,  perhaps 
the  Reformed  could  and  would,  have  borne  the  immense  loss  of  their  lib- 
erties and  rights  witli  equtmimity. 

§  3.  But  &e  French  court  was  not  content  with  this  measure  of  success : 
having  destroyed  that  species  or  form  of  civil  polity,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Reformed  church,  and  which  afterwards  was  deenied  adverse 
to  the  regal  power,  the  court  next  attacked  the  church  itself  and  its  reli- 
gion, contrary  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  kings.  At  first  milder  measures 
were  resorted  to,  promises,  caresses,  conciliatory  expositions  of  the  doc- 

(4)  Sw  Jo.  U  CUreU  Vie  du  Cardinal  of  iSn/fy,  (a  friend  to  H«irry  IV.,  himself  one 

Richelieu,  tome  i.,  p.  69, 77,  177, 199,  269.  of  the  Reformed,  but  not  disposed  to  conceal 

Mich.  U  VatMor^s  Hiatoire  de  Iiouis  XIII.,  the  enrora  of  hia  church),  Memoirea,  tome 

tome  iii.,  p.  676,  Slc.  ;  tome  iv.,  p.  1,  dec,  iii.,  iv.,  ▼. 
and  the  aubaequent  Tolnmea.    Add  the  ddte 
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trincs  most  oflfeDsive  to  the  Reformed,  and  similar  measures,  both  with  tht 
head  men  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  with  the  more  learned  and  enu 
inent  of  their  ministers ;  and  BicheHeu  especially,  spared  no  pains  or  arts 
which  he  thought  might  have  any  influence,  to  draw  the  Reformed  insid- 
iously into  the  Romish  church*  But  as  little  or  nothing  was  effected  by 
all  these  measures,  the  Catholic  bishops  especially  resorted  to  sophistry^ 
'  persecution,  the  most  unrighteous  laws,  and  all  the  means  which  either 
blind  passion  or  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  in  order  gradually  to  ex- 
haust the  people  who  were  so  hateful  to  them,  and  compel  them  against 
their  choice,  reluctantly  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Roman  pontifl^  Many 
being  overcome  by  their  troubles  and  their  grievous  sufferings,  yielded  } 
others  left  the  country ;  but  the  greatest  part  firmly  persisted  in  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers. 

6  4.  At  length,  under  Leufu  XIV.,  af\^r  all  artifices,  snares,  and  projects 
had  been  exhausted  in  vain,  the  prelates  of  the  Gallic  church  and  the  Jes 
ixits,  to  whom  the  king  was  accustomed  to  listen,  determined  that  this  most 
resolute  body  of  people  must  be  extirpated  by  violence  and  war,  and  be 
crushed  as  it  were  by  a  single  stroke.  Overcome  by  their  arguments  and 
importunate  supplications,  LewU,  in  the  year  1685,  with  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  violation  of  all  laws  human  and  di- 
vine,  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  his  grandfather  had  granted 
to  the  Reformed  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  acconfing  to  their  own 
consciences ;  and  commanded  his  Reformed  subjects  to  return  to  the  reli- 
gion  of  their  progenitors.  The  consequence  of  this  most  lamentable  de- 
cree, was,  that  a  vast  multitude  of  French  people  abandoned  their  country, 
to  the  immense  detriment  of  France,(5)  and  sought  new  abiding  places  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  might  freely  serve  God :  and  the 
others,  whom  the  extreme  vigilance  of  their  enemies  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring safety  by  flight,  the  soldiers  compelled  by  a  thousand  modes  of 
torture,  vexation,  and  suffering,  to  profess  with  their  lips,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  outward  ccmduct  that  Romish  religion  which  they  abhorred  in  their 
hearts.(6)  From  this  unrighteous  act  of  the  (on  other  occasions  magnan- 
imous) king,  it  iQay  be. seen  how  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  adherents 
stand  affected  towards  those  whom  they  call  heretics ;  and  that  they  re- 
gard no  treaty,  and  no  oath,  too  sacred  and  too  solemn  to  be^violated,  if 
the  safety  or  the  interests  of  their  church  demand  it. 

{5)  S«*  the  excellent  remarks  and  obser-  their  way  to  foreign  countriea.    Nearly  top- 

▼ations  of  Armani  ifis  la  ChapeUe,  on  this  ty  thousand  are  sud  to  have  passed  over  to 

tnbject,  in  his  Life  of  Isaac  ae  Beautohre,  England ;  whence  many  of  them  came  to 

aobjoined  to  the  posthumous  notes  of  the  lat-  the  United  Sutes  of  America.     Vast  num- 

ter  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  359»  j&c.  bers  settled  In  HoHand ;  and  large  numbers 

(The  edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  free  toler-  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Germanv,  partio- 

ation  to  the  Protestants,  was  drawn  tip  and  vlarly  in  Prussia,  and  in  Switzerland  and 

aanctioned  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1598 ;  Denmark.    See  GiffortTM  History  of  France^ 

and  confirmed  by  Linrif  XIII.  the  year  after  vol.  iv.,  p.  35,  92,  421,  dec.     SekroeeiA, 

be  assumed   the  sceptre,  A.D.  1613.    Ito  Kirchengesch.   seit  der  Reformatioo,  toL 

revocation  in  1685,  was  preceded  b^  the  viii.,  p.  470,  6cc, — Tr.] 
despatch  of  soldiers  into  all  the  provmces,        (6)  No  one  has  illustrated  these  events 

to  compel  the  Protestants  to  abandon  their  more  fully  than  Elia*  Benait,  Histoire  de 

religion.    Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  TEdit  de  Nantes ;  a  noble  work,  publisfaed 

uken  t»  prevent  their  escape  from  the  king-  at  Delft,  1693«  dtc.,  in  5  vols.  4to.    See 

dom,  some  say  half  a  million,  and  others  say  also  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XTV.,  i 

eight  hundred  thousand  Protestants  found  ii.,  p.  S29. 
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§  5.  The  WaJdetises  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  who  have  been 
alr^dy  mentioned  as  entering  into,  a  union  with  the  church  of  Greneva, 
were  tortured  nearly  throughout  this  century,  by  the  very  cruel  devices 
and  machinations  of  the  instruments  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  especially 
in  the  years  1655, 1686,  and  1696,  they  were  so  oppressed  and  harassed, 
as  to  come  near  to  being  exterminated.  (7)  Those  who  survived  these 
frequent  butcheries,  owed  their  precarious  and  dubious  safety  to  the  as« 
siduous  intercessions  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  Swiss,  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  Grermany,  the  church  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was 
<mce  a  principal  branch  of  the  Reformed  community,  gradually  suffered 
eo  much  diminution,  from  the  year  1685  when  the  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  prince,  that  from  holding  the  first  rank  it  was 
depressed  to  ahnost  the  lowest,  among  the  Refoncned  churches  of  Ger- 
inany.(7)* 

§  6.  The  very  great  merits  of  the  Reformed  in  regard  to  every  species 
of  useful  knowledge,  are  so  well  known  to  all,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
them.  We  shall  also  omit  the  names  of  the  great  and  distinguished  au- 
thors,  whose  works  procured  permanent  fame  for  themselves,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  others ;  because  it  is  difficult,  amid  so  great  a  number,  to  select 
the  best.(8)  In  philosophy,  AristoiU  was  the  sole  guide  and  lawgiver  every 
where  for  a  long  time,  just  as  among  the  Lutherans ;  and  indeed,  Arutotle, 
just  as  he  is  portrayed  to  us  by  the  Scholastic  writers.  But  his  authority 
gradually  became  very  much  diminished,  from  the  times  of  Gastendi  and 
Des  Cartes.    For  many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  adopted  the  Cartesian 

(7)  Jo.  Leger^  Histoire  generale  des 
E^glises  Vaudoisest  pt.  ii.,  cfa.  vi.,  p.  72,  <Su;. 
Peier  OilUa,  Histoire   ecclesiastiqiro  des 


Efflises  Vaodoises,  cap.  xlix.,  p.  853,  &<c. 
Tnere  is  extant  a  particular  history  of  the 
calamities  sustainea  bj  the  Waldenses,  in 
the  year  1686  ;  printed  at  Rotterdam,  1688, 
19mo.  [See  also  An  Accocint  of  the  late 
persecutions  of  the  Waldensee  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  French  kinff,  in  1686; 
printed,  Oxford,  1688,  4to;  vaS  PeUr  Boy- 
tr'B  History  of  the  Vaudois,  chap,  xii.-xxi., 
p.  72,  &c.— TV.] 

(7)»»  [See  StTur>^9  Pfalxische  Kirchen- 
historie,  ch.  xiii.,  ^  23-73.  The  Palatinate, 
00  lon^  as  its  princes  professed  the  Reform- 
«d  religion,  was  to  the  Reformed  churches 
what  Saxony  formerly  was  to  the  Lutheran, 
«.,  the  bonid  of  their  external  nnion ;  and 
the  Palatine  church  was  the  roost  respecta- 
ble among  the  German  Reformed,  as  the 
Saxon  church  was  among  the  Lutherans. 
It  kept  up  a  consunt  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land and  HoHand.  But  after  the  death  of 
the  electoral  prince  CharUs  Lewis,  when 
the  electoral  dignity  passed  to  the  Catholic 
branch  of  the  family,  this  church  lost  a  ^^t 
part  of  its  pre-eminence.  On  the  other  OAud, 
the  Brandenburg  church  rose  in  respecUbil- 
ity,  as  the  power  of  the  house  of  Braoden* 
boig  increased ;  so  that  at  the  present  day, 
d»  charch  of  Brandeaburg  holds  the  rank. 


which  was  once  held  by  Uut  of  the  Pklati- 
nate.--5cA/.] 

(8)  [**  The  list  of  the  eminent  divines  and 
men  of  learning,  that  were  omamenu  to  the 
Reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth  oentory, 
is  indeed  extremely  ample.  Among  those 
that  adorned  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always 
remember  with  peculiar  veneration  the  im* 
morul  names  of  iVetffton,  Barrow,  Cudworth, 
Boyle,  ChiUingworth,  Usher,  Bedell,  Hall, 
Poccek,  Fell,  lAgktfoU,  Hammond,  Cola- 
my,  Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson,  SHIlingAeet, 
Mede,  Parker,  Ougktred,  Burnet,  Tilld- 
son,  and  many  others  well  known  in  the  lit- 
erary work).  In  Germamf  we  find  Parens^ 
Scultet,  Fahriduss  Alting,  Pelargus,  and 
Bergivs.  In  Switzerland  and  Geneva,  Hos- 
pinian,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Hottinger,  Heideg- 
ger, and  Tvrretin,  In  the  churches  and 
academies  of  Holland,  we  meet  vrith  the  fol- 
lowing learned  divines:  Drusus,  Amama^ 
Gomar,  Rivet,  Cloppenburg,  Vossivs,  Coo- 
ceitis,  Voetius,  DesMarets,  Heidan,  MommOf 
Burtnan,  Wittichius,  Hombeck,  the  Span- 
heims,  Le  Moyne,  De  Mastriehi ;  among  the 
French  doctors,  we  may  reckon  CameroUf 
Ckamier,  Du  Moulin,  Mcstraat,  Blonde^ 
Drelincomrt,  DaiUi,  Amyraut,  the  two  Cap- 
pels,  De  la  Place,  Gamstole,  Croy,  Moms, 
he  Blanc,  Pajon,  Bochart,  Claude,  AUx, 
Jurieu,  Basnage,  Abbadie,  Bcausobre,  Len^ 
fasU,  Martin,  Des  VignoUs,  Smr—Madl 
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philosophy  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  a  large  part  of  the  EogUsh  ehose 
Ga$$endi  ibr  their  guide  and  teacher.  This  was  exceedingly  ofiensive  to 
the  Aristotelians ;  who  everywhere,  hut  most  pugnaciously  in  HoUand^ 
laboured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  immense  danger  to  religion  and  the 
truth  was  to  be  aporehended  from  the  abandonment  of  AriOoUe  ;  nar  would 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ousted  from  the  8chools.(9)  But  the  splendour 
of  the  increasing  light,  and  the  influence  of  liberty,  compelled  the  pertina* 
cious  sect  to  yield  and  be  silent :  so  that  the  Reformed  doctors,  at  the  pres^ 
ent  day,  philosophize  as  freely,  as  the  Lutherans  do.  Yet  I  am  not  sure,  that 
ArUtotU  does  not  still  exercise  a  secret  sway,  in  the  English  universities. 
This  at  least  I  could  easily  evince,  that  in  the  times  of  Charles  IL,  James 
II.,  and  William  III.,  while  the  mathematical  philosopliy  prevailed  nearly 
throughout  Great  Britain,  yet  at  Oxford  and  Caml^ridge,  the  old  philoso. 
phy  was  in  higher  repute  with  some,  than  the  new  discoveries. 

\  7.  The  expositors  of  scripture  amon^  the  Reformed,  who  adorned 
the  commeiicement  of  the  centary,^all  trod  in  the  steps  of  Caixin ;  and 
according  to  his  example,  they  dki  not  search  afber  recondite  meanings 
and  types,  but  investigated  solely  the  import  of  the  words  of  the  sacred 
writers.  But  this  uniformity,  in  process  of  time  was  done  away,  by  the 
influence  of  two  very  distinguished  interpreters,  Hi^  GroHus  and  Jolm 
Coeceius,  The  former,  departing  but  slightly  from  CahMs  manner,  in* 
vestigates  only  the  literal  'sense  in  the  books  oi  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New ;  considers  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  being 
all  fulfilled  in  events  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  tnerefcMre  in  the 
letter  of  them,  as  not  to  be  applied  to  Christ :  yet  he  supposes,  that  in  some 
of  those  prophecies,  especially  in  such  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa, 
men!  apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  besides  the  literal  sense,  a  secret  or  taysdcai 
sense  concealed  under  the  persons,  events,  and  things  described,  which  re* 
lates  to  Christ,  to  his  history  and  mediation.  Very  different  were  the  prin* 
eiples  of  Cocceiru.  He  supposed,  that  t^o  whole  CHd  Testament  history 
exhibited  as  in  a  kind  of  mirror,  the  history  of  CJirist  and  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  their  literal 
import,  treated  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  was  to  occur  in  the 
Christian  church  down  to  the  end  of  time,  was  aH  prefigured  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  some  places  more  cleariy,  and  in  others  less  so.(lO)  Each 
of  these  men  had  a  multitude  of  followers  and  disciples.  With  the  former 
were,  besides  the  Arminians,  those  adherents  to  the  old  Calv^nistic  system, 
who  from  Gisbert  Voet  the  principal  antagonist  of  Cocceius,  were  called 
VoeUans;  also  many  of  the  English,  and  a  great  number  of  the  French. 
The  latter  was  highly  admired  by  not  a  few  of  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Germans.  Yet  there  are  many,  who  stand  intermediate  between  these 
two  classes  of  interpreters;  agreeing  with  neither  throughout,  but  with 
each  in  part.  Moreover,  neither  the  ChrotiaH  interpreters  nor  the  CocceioHf 
are  all  of  the  same  description ;  but  each  class  is  subdivided  into  various 
subordinate  classes.  No  small  portion  of  the  English  Episcopalians^  de* 
Rising  these  modem  guides,  think  the  first  doctors  of  the  nascent  church 

(9)  See  Andrew  BailUi,  Vie  de  Mr.  de  is  not  so  tru^.  For  Grotius^  ss  his  comroen- 
Ctrtes ;  in  numerous  ptssages.  taries  fully  show,  does  find  Christ  in  many 

(10)  It  is  commonly  said  :  Cocceius  finis  passas^es  of  the  Old  Testament ;  tbooj^  in 
Christ  every  tohere^  tut  Grotius  no  where,  a  differ^t  way  from  Cocceias^  that  is,  not 
til  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  in  the  words^  but  in  the  things  and  the  peft- 
firsl  peit  of  the  adage  is  most  tvue :  th»  last 
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ought  to  be  consulted,  and  that  the  sacred  books  should  be  expounded,  just 
as  the  Fathers  expounded  theni.(ll) 

§  8.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured  among  the  Reformed, 
just  as  among  the  Lutherans,  by  the  Peripatetic  or  rather  the  Scholastic 
paint.  The  entire  subjugation  of  these  doctrines  to  the  empire  of  Aristotle^ 
and  their  reduction  to  the  form  of  a  Peripatetic  science,  was  first  resisted 
by  the  Arminians ;  who  followed  a  more  simple  mode  of  teaching,  and  in- 
veighed loudly  against  such  divines  as  subjected  tl^e  doctrines  relating  to 
man's  salvation  to  the  artificial  distinctions  and  phraseology  of  the  schools. 
Next  followed  the  Cartesians  and  the  Cocceians ;  the  former  of  whom  ap. 
plied  the  principles  of  their  philosophy  to  the  explication  of  revealed  truth ; 
while  the  latter  supposed,  that  the  whole  system  of  theology  would  appear 
to  the  best  advantage,  if  dressed  up  in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  divine  cooe- 
nanl  with  men.  But  grave  and  wise  men  among  the  Reformed,  were 
pleased  with  neither  of  these.  For  they  objected,  that  the  sacred  doctrines 
would  be  rendered  equally  obscure  and  intricate,  by  the  Cartesian  distinc- 
tions  and  peculiar  conceptions,  as  by  the  Peripatetic  phraseology  and  dis- 
tinctions :  and  the  application  of  the  analogy  of  u  covenant  to  the  whole 
of  theology,  was  productive  of  this  evil  among  others  which  no  good  man 
can  approve,  that  it  causes  the  phraseology  and  the  subtle  distinctions  of 
the  forum  to  be  transferred  to  the  schools  of  theology,  and  to  produce  there 
vain  and  futile  disputes  about  things  the  most  sacred.  Most  of  the  English 
and  the -French  would  not  consent  to  be  thus  trammelled,  but  treated  both 
doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  freely,  afler  the  manner  of  the  Arminians. 

§  9.  As  already  observed  in  another  place,  William  Ames,  an  English, 
man,  was  the  first  among  the  Reformed  who  attempted  to  elucidate  and  ar. 
range  the  science  of  morals,  as  distinct  from  that  of  dogmatics.(12)  But 
he  is  dry,  and  writes  more  for  the  schools  than  for  common  life.  After, 
wards  the  Arminians,  ^who  it  appears,  were  much  more  zealous  to  perfect 
that  part  of  theology  which  regulates  the  life  and  the  heart,  than  that  which 
informs  the  understanding),  induced  great  numbers,  to  attempt  something 
more  useful  and  more  popular  in  this  department.  The  French  however 
and  the  English,  excel  the  others  in  facility,  acuteness,  and  solidity.  Amons 
the  French,  to  mention  no  others,  Moses  Amyraut^  a  man  of  distinguished 
enei^  and  acuteness  of  mind,  first  produced  in  French  though  in  a  style 
now  obsolete,  a  complete  system  of  moral  science ;  from  which,  those  who 
have  more  recently  obtained  much  reputation  by  their  writings,  John  la 
Pldeette,  and  Benedict  Pictet,  appear  to  have  profited  not  a  little.  (18) 
Among  the  English,  during  the  immense  convulsions  of  the  civil  wars,  the 

(11)  Thnse  are  expressly  refuted  by  the        (13)   [AmyratU's  work,  entitled  Morsle 

leanied  Daniel  Whilby^  in  his  Dissertstio  Chr^tienne,  was  printed  in  1662,  6  vols.  8to. 

de  Scripturarum  interpretations  secundum  — La  PlaceUe't  work  was  entitled :  Essais 

I^itrum  commentarios,  London,  1714,  8vo.  de  Morale  avec  la  suite,  Hague,  1706, 8  vol- 

iWfdtby  has  here  collected  the  absurd  and  uraes  13mo,  and  was  published  in  a  German 

whimsical  expositions  of  the  fathers,  and  translation,  Jena,  1719  and  172d. — FieteCi 

placed  ihero  together  in  their  most  ridiculous  work  was  entitled  :  La  Morale  Chrdtienne, 

attitude.     See  Madaine's  note. — Tr.]  ou  TArt  de  bien  vivre,  Geneva,  1710, 2  vols. 

(13)  [In  his  book  de  Conscientia  et  ejus  4to.  This  work  was  so  satisfactory  to  the 
jun  vel  casibus,  libri  t.,  Arosterd.,  1630,  Catholics,  that  the  countess  of  Sporck  had 
4to,  1640,  and  1670,  12mo.  It  was  also  it  translated  into  German,  omitting  the  pas- 
published  in  a  German  translation,  by  Geo.  sages  offensive  to  the  Catholics,  and  printed 
PkU.  Harsdorfer,  Nuremb.,  1654.— ScA/.  '4  at  her  own  cost,  Prague,  MlL-^SchL} 
8m  above,  note  (81),  p.  194.— TV.] 
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Presbyterians  especiaUy  ww\  the  IndependentSf  endeavoured  by  various  works 
to  sul^rve  the  cause  of  piety.  Some  of  these,  (as  the  nation  is  naturally 
grave  and  inclined  towards  austerity),  are  too  rigorous  and  regardless  of 
roan's  condition ;  while  others  manifestly  incline  towards  the  precepts  of  the 
Mystics.  When  Hobbes  subjected  all  religion  to  the  sovereign  wiU  of  prin- 
ces, and  laboured  to  subvert  altogether  the  natural  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  he  roused  up  great  and  discerning  men,  Cumberland,  Skarrochf 
Cudworlh,  and  others,(14)  to  lay  open  the  primary  sources  of  right  and  jus. 
tice,  and  to  purify  them  from  misrepresentations ;  by  which  they  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  Christisui  holiness. 

^  10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  school  at  Geneva  was  in  such 
reputation  throughout  the  Reformed  world,  that  nearly  all  resorted  to  it 
who  were  not  prevented"  by  the  narrowness  of  their  worldly  circumstances, 
from  aspiring  afler  the  best  education  and  the  highest  attainments  in  the- 
ological knowledge.(15)  Hence  the  opinions  of  Cahnn  and  his  pupils,  re- 
specting the  divine  decrees  and  grace,  readily  spread  every  where,  and 
were  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Yet  there  was  no  where  any  public 
ordinance  or  test,  which  compelled  the  religious  tecichers  not  to  believe  or 
to  teach  differently  from  the  Genevans.(16)  Of  course  there  were  many 
persons  living  here  and  there,  who  either  disagreed  altogether  with  the 
Genevans,(17)  or  qualified  in  some  measure  their  doctrine.  And  even 
those  who  took  the  side  of  the  Genevans,  had  some  dissendon  among  them- 
selves. For  while  most  of  them  supposed,  that  God  only  perm^ed  the 
first  man  to  sin,  but  did  not  decree  his  apostacy ;  others  went  farther,  and 
were  so  daring  as  to  maintain,  that  Grod  from  all  eternity,  in  order  to  place 
his  justice  and  his  free  goodness  in  the  clearest  light,  had  decreed  the 
lamentable  transgression  of  Adam ;  and  had  so  disposed  every  thing,  that 
our  first  parents  could  not  avoid  or  escape  the  transgression.  The  latter 
were  called  SupralapsarianSf  in  distinction  from  the  former,  who  were  called 
Irfralapsarians. 

^  11.  Disregarding  the  points  in  which  they  differed,  as  being  of  sroaU 

(14)  [**  See  LelajuTa  View  of  Deistical  [Especially,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377, 

Writers,  vol  i.,  p.  48.'* — Mad  ]  Ac,  ed.  1741 ,  where  his  life  and  contiOTersie* 

(16)  The  high  reputation  which  the  Ge-  are  stated   at  length. — TV.     James  Armi» 

aeTan  academy  once  had,  gradually  declined,  nius,  while  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  beii^ 

after  the  establishment  of  Uie  Dutch  republic,  directed  by  the  Consistory  to  refute  the  wn- 

and  the  erection  of  the  universities  or  Ley-  tings  of  Coornhart,  was  converted  to  his 

den,  Franeker,  and  Utrecht.  doctrines,  by  the  perusal  of  his  writings,  and 

(16)  Besides  Huffo  Grotiiu,  who  evinces  therefore  defended  them  against  the  Kefnm- 

dHs  in  his  Apologeticum,  already  mentioned,  ed. — 8cM.'\ 

see  Theodore  VSckh.  Coomhart,  a  Holland-  (17)  [E.  ^.,  Henry  SuUinger^  a  famous 

er,  well  known  by  the  controversies  he  pro-  divine  at  Zurich,  who  clearly'  declared  in  h" 

duced,  in  his  Dutch  tracts  written  near  the  vour  of  universal  grace.     See  Jo.  Alphon. 

close  of  the  [preceding]  century,  in  which  Turretin*9  Letter  to  W.  Wake,  archbishop 

he  assails  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Bibliotheque  German- 

I  have  now  before  me,  his :  Dolinghen  des  ique,  tome  xiiL,  art.  ii.,  p.  9S,  ^.,  and 

(iatechismi  ende  der  Predicanten,  Utrecht,  Herm.  HUdebrand'a  Orthodoxa  Declaiatio 


1590,  8vo.    Van  de  toladnghe  ende  decrete  articulorum  trium,  p.  296,  dec. ;  an3 

Godes  Bedenkinghe,  of  de  heylighe  Schrift  in  Holland,  at  the  establishment  of  the  oni- 

als  Johan  Calvin  ende  Beza  dasrvan  leeren,  versity  of  Leyden,  John  Holmann,  a  univerw 

Altena,  1572,  8vo.     Orsacken  ende  midde-  salist,  was  appointed  first  professor  of  theolo- 

len  van  der  Menschen  saligheid  ende  Ver-  gy.     See  Gerhard  BrandX*8  History  of  the 

doemenissc,  1603,8vo.     Of  this  man,  6o<2/r.  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  book  ix., 

Arnold  treats,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Kir-  and  the  Histoire  abreg^  de  la  Reformatioii 

chen-und  Ketzeriustorie,  in  several  places,  de  Brandt,  tome  t.,  p.  S29,  dtc.— SdU.] 
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moment,  both  laboured  with  united  strength  to  put  down  those  who  roaio* 
tained,  that  God  is  most  graciously  disposed  towards  all  mankind.  Hence 
a  great  schism  arose,  soon  aAer  the  commencement  of  the  century,  which 
never  couid  be  healed.  Jamts  ArtrdmuSt  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
rejocted  the  Genevan  views,  and  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrine  cooceni. 
ing  grace,  which  excludes  no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation.  He 
was  joined  by  many  persons  in  Holland,  who  were  distinguished  both  for 
learning  and  the  stations  they  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  Francis  Gomarus,  his  coUeagoe,  and  by  the  princi- 
pal teachers  in  the  universities.  The  rulers  of  the  commonwealth  recom- 
mended moderation,  and  supposed  that  both  opinions  might  be  taught  in  a 
free  state  without  injury  to  religion.  Afler  long  altercation  and  violent 
contests,  by  order  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange,(18)  this  controversy  was 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  church,  and  was  discussed  in  a 
council  held  at  Dort  in  1616.  There  were  present  in  the  council,  besides 
the  best  theologians  of  Holland,  representatives  of  the  English,  the  Pala- 
tines, the  Swiss,  the  Bremensians,  and  the  Hessians.  Before  this  tribunal 
the  Arminians  lost  their  cause,  and  were  pronounced  corrupters  of  the 
true  religion :  and  those  among  the  Grencvans  who  are  called  Jkfralapsa* 
rianSf  triumphed.  The  Suprahpsarian  party  ind^  had  supporters  and 
advocates,  who  were  neither  few  nor  inactive ;  but  the  moderation  and 
gentleness  especially  of  the  English  divines,  prevented  their  doctrines  from 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Synod.  The  Infralapsarians  also  would  not 
have  obtained  all  they  wished  for,  [against  the  Arminians],  if  things  could 
have  gone  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bremensian  divines ;  who  for 
weighty  reasons,  did  not  choose  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Lutherans. (10) 
§  12.  Whether  this  victory  over  the  Arminians,  on  the  whole,  was  ad. 
vantageous,  or  detrimental  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Genevans,  and  to 
the  Reformed  church,  may  be  justly  questioned.  This  is  most  certain, 
that  after  the  times  of  the  council  of  Dort,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
began  to  decline,  and  to  sink  more  and  more ;  and  stern  necessity  obliged 
its  defenders  to  recognise  as  brethren,  those  who  either  openly  coincided 
with  the  Arminians,  or  at  least  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  them.  The 
Arminians,  who  were  at  first  condemned,  and  whose  leaders  were  men  of 
great  eloquence  and  of  superior  genius  as  well  as  learning,  being  irritated 
by  banishments,  legal  penalties,  and  various  other  injuries,  attacked  their 
foes  with  so  much  vigour  and  eloquence,  that  vast  numbers  became  persua. 
ded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Among  the  Dutch  themselves,  the  prov. 
inces  of  Friediand,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  And  though, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  in  1651,  these  provinces  were  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  declare  their  pleasure,  that  the  Reformed  religion,  as  it  was 
settled  at  Dort,  should  be  maintained  and  defended ;  yet  the  greatest  jurists 
among  the  Dutch  maintain,  that  this  decision  cannot  have  the  force  of  a  real 
and  absolute  Iaw.(20)    England,  through  the  influence  especially  of  WtU 

(18)  (••  Tt  wu  not  bj  the  authority  of  m.,  HoiUmd,   Utreehi,  and  (hayMsel.*^-^ 

|Vince  Maurice,  but  by  that  of  the  States-  Mael.] 

Kneral,  that  the  national  aynod  wa«  aseem-  (19)  The  writers  on  these  trtnsaciions, 

m)  at  Dort.     The  Sutes  were  not  indeed  will  be  mentioned  below,  in  the  chajiter  on 

vnanimoos ;  three  of  the  seven  prorinces  the  Arminian  church. 

protested  ssjainst  the  holding  of  the  synod,  (SO)  ScetheiUostriousCimrtfiwi  Bptek^ 


Vol.  III.— Ebb 
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Nam  Laudf  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Anninians,  immediately  after  the 
synod  of  Dort ;  and  quite  to  our  times,  it  has  not  so  much  neglected,  as 
actually  despised  and  contemned  the  decisions  of  that  counciL(21)  And 
this  was  almost  a  necessary  occurrence,  since  the  English  wished  to  con« 
form  their  church  to  the  institutions,  opinions,  and  rules  of  the  first  centu* 
ries ;  and  the  PaiherSy  as  they  are  called,  before  Augustine^  assigned  no 
hmitation  to  the  grace  and  good-will  of  God.  The  French,  although  at  first 
•they  seemed  to  fovour  the  decisions  at  Dort,  yet  soon  afterwards,  because 
those  decisions  were  very  offensive  to  the  papists  among  whom  they  lived, 
began  to  think  and  to  teach  very  diversely  from  them.  Among  the  Ger* 
mans,  neither  the  churches  of  Brandenburg  nor  those  of  Bremen  would  suf- 
fer their  teachers  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch.  Hence 
the  liberty  of  free  thought  respecting  grace  and  predestination,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  wholly  extinguished  and  suppressed  at  Dort,  rather  acquired  life 
and  activity  from  the  transactions  there ;  and  the  Reformed  church  soon  be- 
came divided  into  UniversaUsts  and  Sem-  Unwersalists^  Sttpralapsarians  and 
ff^ralapsarians  ;(22)  who,  though  they  dislike  each  other,  and  sometimes 
get  into  contention,  yet  are  prevented  by  various  causes,  from  attacking 
vad  overpowering  one  another  by  open  war.  What  is  very  noticeable, 
we  have  in  our  own  times  seen  Geneva  itself,  the  parent,  nurse,  and  guardian 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  and  particular  grace,  not  only  become  kind 
and  gentle  towards  the  Arminians,  but  also  herself  almost  an  Arminian. 

§  13.  The  Gallic  church  while  it  remained  inviolate,  thought  proper  to 
deviate  in  many  particulars,  from  the  common  rule  of^the  Reformed ;  and 
this,  as  appears  from  many  proofe,  principally  from  this  one  cause,  that  it 
might  in  some  measure  be  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  hatred  under  which 
it  hboured,'and  from  that  load  of  odious  consequences  which  the  pa- 
pists  charged  upon  the  Genevan  doctrines.  Hence  the  books  of  the  theo- 
logians  of  Sedan  and  Saumur,  which  were  composed  after  the  synod  of 
Dort,  contain  many  things  quite  similar  and  kindred  not  only  to  the  Lu- 

erikaek^i  Qaaestionam  Juris  public!   Libri  tion  of  their  believing ;  and  that  this  faith 

duo,  I^jden  1737,  4to.  lib  ii.,  cap.  xviiL  originates  from  the  sovereign  and  irretiatible 

(31)  Sever.  Lintrup^a   Dissert,  de  con-  operation  of  God,  or  from  the  free,  uncon- 

tempto  concilii  Dordracena  in  Anglia:  in  ditional,   and   sovereign   election  of  God. 

the  Diae.  Theologica  of  Hect.  Goafr.  Mor  These,  who  are  «ometimc8  called  hypothei- 

tftttJ,  torn,  i.,  No.  19.     [See  king  JomeM*  ical  (conditional)  Universalists,   and  who 

Injunctions  to  the  bishops,  A.D.  1622,  in  scarcely  differ,  except  in  words,  from  the  In- 

IfeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  fralapsarians,  are  by  Dr.  AfofAAmdenomina- 

ii.,  p.  163 — TV.]  ted  Semi-Uimertaliits,    The  SupralafsO' 

(82)  [UnwerMoluU  are  those  among  the  fM»«,  to  which  class  belonged  0esc,  /Voii- 

ReforoMd,  who  teach  the  uniyersal  grace  of  cis  Gomaru^^  and  Gishert  Voetiua^  not  only 

God  towards  all  apostate  men ;  and  conse-  teach  unconditional  election,  but  they  place 

qnently,  alsb,  a  universal  atonement,  and  a  this  election  anterior  to  the  purpose  of  God 

call  to  all  men.    They  are  however,  divided  to  create  men,  and  their  apo«tacy.     The  In- 

into  two   classes.     Some   ascribe  to  the  fralapaarian*^  on  the  contrary,  make  this  im- 

meant  of  grace  which  (jod  affords,  sufficient  conditional  election  to  be  subeemunt  to  the 

power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  all  men ;  foreseen  apostacy.     Both  these  last,  are  also 

foA  teach,  that  it  depends  on  the  voluntary  called,  [in  distinction  from  the  Univern!- 

conduct  of  men,  whether  the  grace  of  God  uts]^  PurtictUariMte.    But  it  is  to  be  hoped« 

•hall  produce  its  effects  on  them  or  not.  that  when  sound  interpretation  shall  become 

These,  who  are  sometimes  called  absolute  prevalent  in  the  Reformed  churches,  theat 

(unconditional)  (Jniversalists,  are  by  Dr.  Mo-  parties,  which  are  the  unhappy  offsf^  ring  of  • 

sk^im  denominated   simply    UnhertalUU.  disputatious  spirit  and  of  ignorance  of  the 

Othera  maintain,  that  God  indeed  wiahes  to  original  languages,  will  at  length  eotiralf 

OMka  an  men  happy,  bat  only  on  the  condi-  cease.— <ScJw.] 
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theren  seutiments  concerning  grace,  predestination,  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  but  also  to  some  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
manists. The  commencement  of  this  moderation  may  be  traced  back,  I 
think,  to  the  year  1615,  when  the  opinion  of  John  Piscator,  a  divine  of  Her. 
bom,  respectii^  the  obedience  of  Christ,  was  tacitly  received  or  at  least 
pronounced  void  of  error,(23)  in  the  council  of  the  Isle  of  France,  noU 
withstanding  it  had  befbrc  been  rejected  and  exploded  in  other  French  coun- 
cils.(24)  Piscator  supposed,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  satisfy  the  divine  law 
in  our  stead,  by  his  obedience ;  but  that  he  as  a  man,  was  bound  to  obey 
the  divine  will,  and  therefore  could  not  merit  any  thing  with  God  for  others 
by  keeping  the  law.  It  will  be  easy  for  those  who  understand  the  papaJ 
doctrines,  to  see  how  much  aid  this  opinion  affords  to  the  papists,  in  con- 
firming  the  sentiments  they  commonly  inculcate  respecting  the  merit  of  good 
works,  the  power  of  man  to  obey  the  law,  and  other  points.(25)  This  small 
beginning  was  followed  by  other  far  more  important  steps;  among  which, 
some  were  so  devious,  that  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  averse  from  con- 
tention,  among  the  French  themselves,  could  not  approve  them«(26) 

§  14.  Two  divines  of  Saumur,  first  John  Camero,  and  afterwards  Moses 
Amyrattt,  a  man  distinguished  for  perspicacity  and  erudition,  devised  a 
method  of  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  the  Genevans  respecting  the  divine 
decrees  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
love  of  (rod  embraces  the  whole  human  race.    And  ilfi^au^  from  about  the 

spiritual  treasury,  from  which  the  pontiffs  can 
dispense  pardons  and  indulgences  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  extent.— iV^cAtor  held  that 
Christ  redeemed  us,  only  by  his  deatky  or  bj 
his  mfferingM ;  and  not  as  was  then  general- 
ly held,  by  both  bis  active  and  hinpashve  obe- 
dience. His  arguments  were,  that  Christy 
aa  being  a  man,  was  bound  to  obey  the  will 
of  God  perfectly ;  so  that  he  could  not  de 
more,  than  he  was  under  personal  obligation 
to  perform.  Moreover,  that  if  Christ  had 
perfectly  obeyed  the  law  in  man^M  ttemd ;  then 
men  would  not  be  under  oblintion  to  obey 
it  thcmselTes :  because  it  would  be  unjust  in 
God  to  require  obedienctt  twice  ater^  once 
from  our  representative,  and  then  again  from 
us.  Besides,  if  Christ,  in  our  stead,  both 
obeyed  the  law,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of 
its  violation  ;  thon  the  hw  had  been  dcubht 
gettisficd;  or  God  had  received  the  obedi- 
ence he  required,  and  yei  inflicted  the  pen- 
alty for  disobedience  — Tr.] 

(26)  [Dr.  Madtdne  is  here  ont  of  all  pa- 
tience with  Mogheim ;  and  taxea  him  with 


(23)  Jo.  Aymotiy  Actes  de  tous  les  Sy- 
nodes  Nationauz  dea  Egliaes  Reformees  de 
France,  tome  ii.,  p.  276,  276. 

(24)  See  Aymouj  loc.  cit,  tome  i.,  p.  301, 
400, 457,  tome  ii.,  p.  13.  Jojc.  Benign.  Bos- 
tuetj  Hisloire  des  variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 
testantes,  livr.  xii.,  tome  ii.,  p.  268.  To 
Bottuet  thus  tauntingly  reproaching,  aa  is 
his  custom,  the  changeableness  of  the  Re- 
formed, Jac.  Basnage  appears  to  have  repli- 
ed, not  solidly,  in  his  Histoire  de  TEffbse, 
tome  ii.,  p.  1533,  6lc.  [There  manifestly 
was  some  change  in  the  -views  of  thie 
French  divines,  in  regard  to  Pisc€isr*s  aen- 
timenta ;  for  they  repeatedly  and  expressly 
condemned  them,  in  several  of  their  synods, 
and  afterwards  yielded  up  the  point.  Hence 
Basnage  could  not  deny  the  fact  But  was 
this  change  of  opinion  any  way  reproachful 
to  the  French  clergy  1  Bostuet  thought  it 
was :  but  candid  men  will  perhaps  judge 
•therwise.— Tr.] 

(25)  [Dr.  Maclaine  is  much  offended  with 
Dr.  Moaheim^  for  intimating  that  Piacator'M 

opinions  aflbrded  support  to  the  popish  doc-    bringing  a  groundietM  and  malignani  charge 
**^*'^  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  man*s  abil-    against  the  whole  bodv  of  the  French  M' 

formed  church.  But  Maclaine  appeara  ex- 
cited, beyond  what  the  occasion  required. 
The  five  following  paraprapha,  namely,  4 
14-18,  detail  the  facts,  m  view  of  which, 
Moaham  made  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
close  of  this  paragraph .  I^t  the  reader  care- 
fully peruse  them,  and  then  judge  how  far 
Maskaim  detcrves  rebuke.— 7^1 


Hy  to  obey  the  law,  dec.  And  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  connexion, 
eopposed  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  It  is  also  true, 
■a  Dr.  Maclaine  states,  that  PiMcator^a  doe- 
trine  by  denying  that  even  Chrut  himself 
could  perform  any  works  of  supererogation, 
rnt  up  by  the  roota  the  popish  doctrine,  that 
a  vast  number  of  common  sainta  have  per^ 
fbcmed  atich  works,  and  thus  have  filled  that 
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year  1694,  pursued  this  moat  difficult  of  all  objects  with  so  much  zeal,  aid 
with  so  great  vigour  of  genius,  that  to  gain  his  point  he  changed  a  great  pan 
of  the  received  system  of  theology.  His  plan,  which  was  too  extensive  to 
be  here  fully  detailed,  was  substantially  this :  that  Grod  wi^ies  the  salvatioB 
of  all  men  whatever ;  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  Irom  the  benefits  of 
Cibrifl,byany  divine  decree:  but  that  no  one  can  become  a  partakor»  either 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ,  or  of  salvation,  unless  he  believes  in  ChruL  And 
that  Qod  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  withheld  from  no  one  the  power  or 
ability  to  believe :  but  he  by  no  means  assists  all,  so  to  use  this  power  as 
to  obtain  salvation.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  thousands  of  men  perisl^ 
through  their  own  fault,  and  not  by  the  &ult  of  Grod.(27)  Those  who  em- 
braced  this  scheme,  were  called  Hypothetical  Vfdversahsts ;  because  thej 
believed,  that  God  is  disposed  indeed  to  show  mercy  to  all,  yet  only  on  ths 
condition  that  they  believe  in  Chri^  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  doc- 
trine does  not  differ  from  that  maintained  at  Dort,  except  as  Hercules^  naked 
club  difiered  from  tlie  same  when  painted  and  adorned  with  ribands,  that  is, 
but  slightly.  But  I  doubt,  whether  such  persons  have  duly  coaudered  both 
the  principles  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
leads.  After  considering  and  reconsidering  it,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
ilrmtiiumifiit,  or  if  you  please,  Pelagidauamf  artificially  dressed  up,  and 
veiled  in  ambiguous  terms:  and  in  this  opinion  I  feel  myself  greatly  con- 
firmed, when  f  look  at  the  more  receipt  disciples  of  Am^frautf  who  express 
their  views  more  clearly  and  more  boldly  than  their  master.(26)  The 
author  of  this  doctrine  was  first  attacked  by  some  councils  of  the  French 

S Protestants]  ;  but  when  they  had  examined  the  cause,  they  acquitted  and 
ismissed  him.(29)  With  greater  violence,  he  was  assailed  by  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  divines,  Andrew  Rtvet,  Frederic  Spanheim,  Samuel  dee  MareU 
{Maresiusy  and  others :  to  whom,  Amyraut  himself,  and  afterwards  the 
leading  French  divines,  John  DaUU  {DaUaue ),  David  BhndeU,  and  others^ 
made  energlc  replies.(30)  The  vehement  and  long.protracted  contest  was 
productive  of  very  little  efiect.  For  the  opinions  of  Amyraut  infected  not 
only  the  Huguenot  universities  in  France  and  nearly  all  thej)rincipal  doc- 
tors, but  also  spread  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  with  the  French  exUea^ 
through  all  the  Reformed  churches.  Nor  is  there  any  one  at  the  present 
day,  who  ventures  to  speak  against  it. 

§  15.  From  the  same  desire  of  softening  certain  Reformed  doctrinet^ 
which  afforded  to  the  papists  as  well  as  to  others  much  occasion  for  re« 
proach,  originated  Joshua  Plac4mu^  (Ae  la  Place's)  opinion  concemingthe 
imputation  of  the  sin  committed  by  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  Tl^ 
theologian  of  Saumur,  the  colleague  and  intimate  friend  of  Amyraut^  in  the 

(S7)  Sec  Jo.  Woffy.  j€eg€r*M  Hktoriaec-  (S9)  See  AjmorCs  Actet  det  Srnodes 

cles.  et  poliliea  8»ca)i  zfu.,  decenn.  it.,  p.  Nationaox  des  Eglitea  Refonn^  en  tnatGt, 

8SS,  &c.  tome  ii.,  p.  671,  <&c.,  p.  604^  &c    [Quiek^M 

(28)  [£fe^e/rrlexpremet  much  regret,  that  Synodicon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  353,  &c,  397,  dec. 

Dr.  MoMkeim  Beiiher  here,  nor  in  hit  lee-  455. — Tr,]    Dawii  BlondeWi  Actoa  aa- 

tares,  more  clearly  showed,  how  a  disgoised  tbeotiques  des  Eglises  Reform^es  touchaol 

Pelagianism    lies    eoneeeled    under    this  lapaix  etla  chariul  friteroelle,p.  19,dcc.,f». 

scheme  of  the   Hypothetical  Uoaversalists.  82,  Amsterd.,  1655,  4to. 

And  be  refers  us  to  his  notes  on  vol.  L,  cent.  (30)  PeUr  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  art. 

▼  ,  pt.  ii.,  chap,  y.,  ^  23  and  26,  to  ahow  that  Amyraui,  p.  182 ;  Art.  DailU,  tom«  ii.,  p^ 

this  scheme  of  AmyrtnU,  was  not  in  reality  947,  dec  ;  ArL  Blondeli^  tpme  i.,  p.  571,  dkc; 

Pelsgianism,  nor  eren  Semipebglaniani.—  Christ. MaUh.Pf of, deToanvhOoomtmiii 

Tr.}  mp.  L,  p.  4|  dec.,  and  othen. 
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y^r  1640,  denied  the  doctrine  then  generally  inculcated  in  the  Reformed 
•choolfl,  tlmt  the  sin  of  the  first  man  was  impuied  to  his  posterity ;  and 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  each  person's  own  inherent  defilement 
and  disposition  to  sin,  is  attributed  to  him,  by  God,  as  his  crime-^  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  theologians,  he  contended  that  origmalgmla  imputed  to  men, 
moi  mmediatefy,  hut  onfy  mediaielg.  This  opinion  was  condemned  as  er« 
roneous  in  the  S3mod  of  Charenton  A.D.  1642,  and  was  confuted  hf 
many  theologians  of  great  respectability  among  tiie  Swiss  and  the 
I>itch.(31)  And  De  la  PlacS  influenced  by  the  love  of  peace,  did  not  thvak 
proper  to  offer  any  public  defence  of  it.(82)  But  neither  his  silence,  nor 
the  condemnation  of  the  s3mod,  could  prevent  this  doctrine  from  commend* 
fog  itself  to  the  minds  of  very  many  of  the  French  as  being  reasonable ;  or 
from  spreading,  through  them,  into  other  countries* — In  the  number  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  gratify  the  papists  at  the  expense  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  many  have  placed  Lewis  Cappel^  another  divine  of  Saumur ; 
who  in  a  long  and  efaiborate  work,(3d)  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points  were  not  inserted  by  the  inspired  writers,  but  were  added  in 
more  recent  times.  This  indeed  is  certain,  that  his  opinion  pleased  the 
Romanists,  who  thought  it  very  useful  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
■acred  scriptures  and  depress  them  below  the  unwritten  word  [or  tradition]. 
It  was  therefore  the  more  earnestly  and  learnedly  opposed,  by  great  num. 
bers  of  Uie  best  Hebricians,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and  tte  Reform. 
ed.(84) 

^  16.  All  these  divines,  though  they  incurred  much  odium,  yet  obtained 
die  approbation  of  very  many,  and  have  been  pronouced  uncensurable  by 
^le  candour  of  subsequent  times :  but  those  were  less  fortunate,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  openly  meditating  a  onion  of  the  French  Re- 

(31 )  AwmoHn  Syhodes  des  Egltse*  Refor-  but  patiently  waited  for  the  meeting  of  a  new 
iB^ct  de  Fcmnce,  tome  it.,  p.  660.  [Quick**  ,  synod ;  «nM,  at  laat,  the  afloeaem^  oatciy  of 
fijnodicoii.  vol.  ii.,  p.  478.  He  maintained  hitsoppoaera,  in  16^,  compelled  him  to  pub- 
keredUaty  depravity^  which  he  accounted  liah  a  new  Disputation,  de  imputatione  primi 
crtmiual,  and  a  juat  ground  of  puniabment ;  pcccati  Adami :  in  which  he  showed*  that 
bat  denied  the  imjnUtUion  of  Adam^M  tin  to  the  aynod  did  not  underaund  hit  doctrine  ; 
bis  po8Cen;y. — TV.  PUcau*  advanced  his  since  he  denied  merely  the  immediafe  irnpn- 
opinion,  in  bis  Theses  tbeologica  de  stata  tatton  of  Adam^s  ain.  (an  imputation  arising 
boroinis  tapei  ante  gratiam,  1640 :  which  are  from  the  sovereign  decree  of  God),  and  not 
inserted  in  the  Syntagma  Theaium  theologi-  the  mediate  imputation  or  one  naturally  con- 
car,  ni  Academia  Salmnriensi  disputatarum,  sequent  on  the  descent  of  men  from  Adam. 
pi.  i.,  p  SOS,  dec.  He  was  understood  by  Y^  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  his  exci- 
Mme,  to  deny  sll  imputation  of  Adam*8  sin :  ted  opposers.  Andrew  Hivei,  Samuel  Mare' 
mad  waa  first  brought  into  trouble  on  the  tm,  and  Fronde  TmreitH  did  not  cease  to 
•object,  in  the  year  1645 ;  when  Ani.  Garie-  assail  him ;  and  by  instigation  of  the  last  na^ 
#o/,  a  divine  of  Montauban,  and  others,  ac-  med.  the  belief  of  immediate  imputaiion  was 
cosed  him  before  the  national  synod  at  Cha-  aettled  aa  an  article  of  faith,  by  the  church  of 
remon.  Amyraut^  though  he  adhered  to  the  (^neva,  in  the  year  1676  See  WetemamCe 
common  doctrine,  defended  him :  but  his  Historia  Eccles.  see.  xvti.,  p.  9l9  — iSScM.] 
opinion  was  disapproved  by  the  synod.  (82)  See  Christ.  Eberk.  WeismanfCe  Hist 
Many  censured  the  decision  of  the  sytiod,  as  Eccles.  snc.  xvti.;  p;  817. 
being  hasty  and  cnjnst ;  because  Pleteaue  (33)  In  his  Arcanum  Punctationis  revels- 
was  oondemned,  uncited  and  uidieard,  his  tum;  which  with  his  Vindicie,  may  be  found 
opinion  being  miaapprehended,  and  Gerieafd  in  his  Works.  Amsterd..  1689,  fol.,  and  in 
hia  accuser,  being  allowed  to  preside  m  the  the  Critics  Sacra  Vet.  Test.,  Paris,  1660,  fol. 
•ynod.     PUteaus  himseK  was  so  cool,  dis-  (84)  See  Je.  Christ.  W<d/*e  Bibliotheea 


IT. 


liontte,  and  peaceful,  that  be  defended    Hebraica,  pt.  ii.,  p.  27,  dbe. 
amilfrt  r^oution  by  no  pmblie  writiog^ 
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formed  church  with  that  subject  to  Romish  sway ;  and  jUkewise  thoscy  w1m> 
attempted  so  to  explaia  or  shape  theology,  as  to  render  a  transition  to  th» 
Romish  party  shorter  and  more  easy.  To  this  class  belonged  Lewis  k 
Blanc  a  divine  of  Sedan,  and  Claude  Fajon  a  minister  at  Orleans ;  both  of 
whom  were  eloquent  and  men  of  great  penetration.  The  former,  with 
great  perspicuity,  so  treated  various  controversies  which  divide  the  Prot* 
estants  from  the  papists,  as  to  show  that  some  of  them  were  mere  contests 
about  words,  and  that  others  were  of  much  less  importance  than  was  com. 
monly  supposed.  (35)  Hence  he  is  much  censured  to  this  day,  by  all  thoM 
who  think  great  care  should  be  taken,  lest  by  filing  down  and  lessening  too 
much  the  causes  of  disagreement,  the  truth  should  bs  exposed  to  danger.(36) 
This  acute  man  left  behind  him  a  sect ;  which,  however,  being  very  odious 
to  most  persons,  either  conceals  or  very  cautiously  states  its  real  senti* 
ments. 

§  17.  Claude  Pajau  appeared  to  explain  and  to  adulterate  that  part  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  which  treats  of  the  native  depravity  of  man,  his 
power  to  do  good,  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
God, — by  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy^  which  he 
had  imbibed  completely.  But  what  his  opinions  really  were»  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine :  and  whether  this  arises  from  his  intentional  conceal* 
ment  of  his  real  sentiments  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  fron 
the  negligence  or  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  I  cannot  readily  decide* 
If  we  believe  his  adversaries,  he  supposed  that  man  has  more  soundness 
and  more  ability  to  reform  himself,  than  is  generally  apprehended ;  that 
what  is  called  original  n»  cleaves  only  to  the  understanding,  and  consists 
principally  in  the  obscurity  and  defectiveness  of  man's  views  of  religious 
subjects ;  that  this  depravity  of  the  human  understanding  excites  the  will 
lo  evil  inclinations  and  actions ;  that  it  is  to  be  cured,  not  by  the  powers 
of  nature,  but  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  divine  word :  that  this  word  however,  does  not  possess  any 
inherent  divine  power,  or  any  phfHcai  or  hfperfihysieail  energy,  but  only  a 
twrdl  influence ;  that  is,  it  reforms  the  human  understanding  in  the  same 
manner  as  human  truth  does,  namefy,  by  exhibiting  clear  and  correct  views 
of  religious  suUects,  and  solid  arguments  which  evince  th^  agreement  of 
the  truths  of  Christiamty  with  correct  reason  and  their  divinity;  ao^ 
therefore  that  every  man,  if  his  power  were  not  weakened  and  prostratedl 
by  either  internal  or  external  impediments,  might  renew  his  own  mind  by 
the  use  of  his  reason  and  by  meditation  on  revealed  truth,  without  the  ex^ 
traordinary  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.(S7)  But  Pawn  himself  asserts,  that 
he  believed  and  professed,  all  that  is  contained  in  the  decisions  of  Dori 

(35)  In  his  Tbetet  Thtologics ;  which  tort  et  de  la  gncs^  p.  35^  &e.  VaL  Em, 
are  well  worth  reading.  The  copy  befoie  Laucher^  Exercit.  de  Claud.  Paionii  ejuaqDe 
ne  was  fMrinted  at  London,  1675,  fol..  but  sectator.  doctrina  et  ktis.  Lips.,  1692,  ISmo. 
there  have  been  a  number  of  editions  oT  them.  [Spanheim  waa  a  more,  candid  adversarj  of 

(36)  See  Peter  BayU,  Dictiounaire.  tome  Pajan,  thsn  Jurieu.  WetMmann  (Hist.  Eo^ 
k«  article  BeauHeu,  p.  45B.  &c.  [His  cles.,  ssh;u1.  xtu.,  p.  942)  follows  Jurieu  fot 
whole  name  was  Lewis  U  Btanc^  Sieur  de  the  most  part,  and  is  too  severe  upon  Paj<m^ 
Beaulieu.  See  the  notice  of  him,  above,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  guard  agaimH 
Id  note  (29),  p.  294. — Tr,]  fenaticism   and   enthusiasm,  and   probab^ 

(37)  See  FreA  Spanheim,  Append,  ad  viewed  the  word  of  Crod  with  hijyrher  revec> 
Elenehum  controwersiaruro :  Opp.»  torn,  iii,  ence  than  many  of  his  oppoaers  dkl — SckL\ 
|^S82,dM.     Pcler  JbrtfiHTiaitfaslaBft- 
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mud  in  the  other  confessions  and  catechisms  of  the  Reformed.  He  complains 
that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood ;  and  states,  that  he  does  not  deny  ail 
mmediaie  openUhn  of  the  Holy  Spirii  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  con- 
verted to  God,  but  only  such  an  immediate  operation  as  is  unconnected  with 
the  word  of  God ;  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  agree  with  those,  who 
think  that  the  word  of  God  is  only  an  external  and  inoperative  sign  of  an 
immediate  divine  operation. (88)  This  last  proposition  is  manifestly  am- 
biguous and  captious.  He  finally  adds,  that  we  ought  not  to  contend  about 
.the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  minds  of  men ;  that 
it  is  sufficient  if  a  person  holds  this  one  point,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
author  of  all  that  is  good  in  us.  The  sentiments  of  Pajon  however,  were 
condemned,  not  only  by  the  principal  Reformed  divines,  but  also  by  some 
synods  of  the  French  church  in  1677,  and  by  a  Dutch  synod  at  Rotterdahl 
in  1686. 

§  18.  This  controversy,  which  was  in  a  measure  settled  and  ended  by 
the  death  of  Pajon,  was  propagated  in  many  books  and  discourses  through* 
out  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  by  Isaac  Papin^  a  Frenchman  of 
Blois,  and  sister's  son  to  Pajon,  Throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  ventured 
to  express  himself  much  more  coarsely  and  harshly  than  his  uncle*  He 
declared,  that  the  opinion  of  his  uncle  was  this :  That  man  has  even  more 
power,  than  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  divine  truth:  that  for 
the  refomuUiofi  and  regeneration  of.  the  soul,  nothing  more  is  required,  than 
to  remove  an  unsound  state  of  the  body  by  medical  did,  if  such  a  state  htq^^ 
pens  to  exist,  and  then,  to  place  before  the  understanding  truth  and  error,  md 
before  the  will  virtue  and  vice,  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  tlieir  appropriate 
mrgumemiSn  This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin,  Peter  Jurieu,  among 
others,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Rotterdam,  confuted  with  uncommon  warmt^ 
in  the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688.  They  were  also  condemned  by  the 
synod  of  Bois.lc-Duc  in  1687 ;  and  still  more  severely,  by  the  synod  at 
the  Hague  in  1688,  which  also  ejected  the  man  from  the  Reformed  church. 
Provoked  by  this  severity,  Papin,  who  in  other  things  manifested  fine  tal« 
ents,  returned  to  France  i|i  the  year  1689,  and  the  next  year  revolted  to 
the  Romish  church ;  in  which  he  died,  in  the  year  1709.(39)  Some  think 
he  was  treated  unjustly,  and  that  his  opinions  were  misrepresented,  by  his 
mortal  adversary,  Jurieu ;  but  how  true  this  may  be,  I  cannot  say.  A  de« 
fence  of  the  Paionian  sentiment  was  likewise  attempted  in  1684,  in  several 
tracts,  by  Charles  le  Cene  ;  a  French  divine  of  a  vigorous  mind,  who  has 
given  us  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible.(40)  But  as  he  entirely  dis- 
carded and  denied  the  natural  depravity  of  man ;  and  taught,  that  we  can 
regenerate  ourselves  by  our  own  power,  by  attentively  listening  to  divine 
truth,  especially  if  we  enjoy  abo  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  good 

(38)  See  the  tnct  which  Pajen  himself  creatinff  the  world,  God  to  fonned  tnd  coo- 

oompoied,  and  which  it  inserted  m  Joe.  Geo,  ttituted  all  things,  that  be  never  bat  occ** 

de  VksMfqnei^M  Nouveau  Dktionnaire  Hit-  tion  to  interpote  hit  immediate  tgenc]r«  im* 

tor.  et  dhtique,  tome  ii.,  art«  Cene,  p.  164,  lets  when  a  miracle  is  necessary.    Of  count, 

dtc.  that  the  conTcrtion  of  tinners  is  ' 


(39)  See  Jurieu,  de  la  nature  et  de  la  about,  as  til  other  evenu  are,  by  the  opera* 

pace;  and  in  other  writings.     Jo,  MoUcr,  tion  of  natural  causes. — TV.] 

Cimbria  Litterata,  torn.  ii.  p.  608,  dec,  and  (40)  This  version  was  published  sfter  tho 

others.     [According  to  MoHer^  loc.  cit..  Pa-  aotbor*s  death,  Amsicrd.,   1741,  fol.,   tad 

pin^t  scheme  of  doctrine,  grew  out  of  his  was  condemned  by  the  Dutch  synods. 
Cartesiao  philosophy     He  supposed,  that  in 
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examplei,  &c.»  hence  aome  contend,  that  hU  scheme  <^  doctrine  diflen  m 
many  respects,  from  that  o( PajoM^{ii) 

'§  10.  The  English  church  was  agitated  with  most  riolent  stonns  and 
tempests.  When  Jame§  L  king  of  Scothmd,  on  the  death  of  EHztAetk, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Elnglond,  the  Puritans  or  friends  of  the  Generan 
dwcipUnet  indulged  no  little  hope  ihat  their  condition  would  be  meliorated^ 
and  that  they  s£>uld  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  continual  wrongs  of  the 
EpUcopaUasM.  For  the  kmg  had  been  bom  and  educated  among  the 
Scotcht  who  were  PunUm$.(ASl)  And  his  first  movements  corresponded 
well  with  these  expectations,  and  seemed  to  announce  that  the  king  wouki 
assome  the  character  of  mediator  between  the  dissenting  parties.(43)  But 
on  a  sudden,  every  thing  assumed  a  difl^rcnt  aqpect.  King  Jame^  who 
#as  eager  to  grasp  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  at  once  judsed  diat  tin 
PrtMbperian  form  of  church  government  was  adverse  to  his  designs,  and 


(41)  Sm  the  Nooreau  Dicdonnaira  His- 
tor.  et  Ciibque,  utide  Cm<,  tome  ii.,  p. 

(iS)  ["And  bid,  on  tome  occasions, 
made  the  strongest  declaration  of  his  attadi- 
ment  to  their  ecclesiastical  const itii lion.** — 
<*  In  a  general  assembly  held  at  Edinbnrgh, 
ia  the  year  1590,  this  prince  is  said  to  hove 
made  the  following  declaration :  *■  I  praise 
God  that  I  was  born  in  the^irae  of  the  light 
of  the  ffospel,  and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  he 
king  of  the  sincerest  (i.  e.,  purest)  krrk  in 
the  world.  The  kirk  of  Geneva  keep  pasclie 
aod  yule  (L  e.,  EoMter  and  Christma*). 
What  have  they  for  them!  They  have  no 
institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of 
England,  their  service  is  an  evil-snid  mass 
ia  Engliah ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass, 
bat  tM  liftings  (i.  e.,  the  eievatum  nf  the 
hml).  I  charge  you,  my  good  ministers, 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  bar- 
ons, to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort 
jonr  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  f  forsooth, 
•a  long  as  I  brock  mv  lifo,  shall  do  the 
lame.'  C^iderwood's  History  of  the  Chorch 
•f  Scotland,  p.  256.'*— Af^/.] 

f43)  [King  Jamet  profeased  himself  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  Scotland,  until  his 
mnovml  to  England,  in  April  1603.  While 
•n  his  jonrney*  all  religious  partiea  in  Ene- 
land  made  their  court  to  him.  l*o  the  Dutcn 
and  French  Protestants  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, he  gare  (avourable  answers.  The  bish- 
ops negotiated  with  him  by  their  envoye. 
The  Uniirersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
sddrassed  him  in  behalf  of  the  establishment ; 
and  the  PuritaBs  presented  their  petition  in 
fimwr  of  a  reform  of  the  chureh.  One  pe- 
tition of  the  latter,  aigned  br  about  800  Po- 
iksn  mtnisters,  was  caHea  the  MHUfwry 
PeHtiaUt  from  the  almost  a  theusmnd  signa- 
Itteatoit  In  October,  1608,  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  conforence  at  Hampton  Conrt,  to 
00  neld  the  January  following,  between  the 
EpiacopaltaRs  and  the  Puritans,  with  a  Tiew 


to  settle  the  controTersies.  On  the  aide  of 
the  Episcopalians,  were  nine  bishoos  ond 
about  as  many  dignitaries  of  the  ckofch; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  were  foor 
English  divines  and  one  from  Scotland ;  aU 
of  whom  were  selected  by  the  king  himself. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  conference.  Jan.  14, 
1604,  the  Episcopaliaos  alone  were  admitted 
to  the  royal  preamce :  and  the  k^ns  made 
some  few  objecttona  to  the  English  ritual 
and  discipline,  which  the  bishops  either  vin- 
dicated  or  consented  to  modify.  The  sec- 
ond day,  Jan.  16th.  the  Puritans  were  ad* 
roitlod;  and  proceeded  to  state  thotr  wishes. 
But  the  king  treated  them  harshly,  and  al- 
lowed the  Episcopalians  to  browl>eat  them. 
The  bishope  nad  a  complete  triumph :  and 
Bancroft^  fallmg  on  his  knoes,  said:  **l 
protest,  my  heart  raehotk  for  joy,  that  Al- 
mighty God,  of  his  singular  mercy,  has  given 
us  such  s  king,  as  since  Christ^s  time  has 
not  been.**  On  the  third  dav,  Jan.  18th, 
the  bishops  and  deans  were  first  called  in* 
to  aettle  with  the  king  what  alterations  shooM 
be  msde  in  the  regulations  of  the  ehnrcb. 
Archliishop  WhitfA  waa  so  elated  to  hear 
the  king*8  approi^of  the  law  for  the  oath 
ex  t^/kio,  that  he  exclaimed :  **  Undoobtedly, 
your  majesty  speaks  by  the  special  i 
of  Ood*a  spirit.**  After  this,  the 
were  celled  in,  not  to  discuss  the  points  ia 
controversy,  but  merely  to  hesr  what  had 
been  >greed  upon  by^he  king  and  the  bish- 
ops. Thus  ended  this  mock  conference; 
in  which  the  king  showed  himself  oseoed- 
in^y  Tain,  and  insolent  towards  the  PoritsM, 
SIM  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  EpiseofMaUansL 
The  next  month,  a  ptoehnnation  waa  taaood, 
giving  an  acoont  of  the  conference,  and  «•• 
qniring  eonfoimite  to  the  htam  and  eere- 
moniea.  See  Pleats  History  of  tne  Puritan^ 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  i..  p.  30,  dec.  and  the  authott 
thero  reforred  to:  Mho  JakMon  Orwttw 
History  of  the  Englii^  Choivh.  and  the 
Seeta,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.,  eh.  isu,  p.  6S,  dto.— TV.] 
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the  Episcopal  fiiYourable  to  them ;  because  Preshfterian  churches  form  4 
kind  of  republic,  which  is  subject  to  a  number  of  leading  men  ^11  possess* 
lag  equal  rank  and  power ;  while  Episcopai  churches  more  nearly  re* 
semble  a  monarchy.  The  very  name  of  a  repubUCf  synodf  or  cowncU^  was 
odious  to  the  king ;  and  he  therefore  studied  most  earnestly  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  bishops ;  and  publicly  declared,  that  without  bishops  the 
throne  could  not  be  safo.(44)  At  the  same  time,  he  k>ng  wished  to  pre- 
serve  inviolate  the  Genevan  doctrines,  especially  those  relating  to  divine 
grace  and  predestination ;  and  he  allowed  the  opposite  doctrines  of  Amd- 
nntf,  to  be  condemned  by  his  theologians  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  This  dis- 
position  of  the  king  was  studiously  dierislied,  so  long  as  he  had  power,  by 
Gedrge  Abbot  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  weight  of  char- 
acter,  who  was  himself  devoted  to  Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  was  a  gfeat 
friend  to  English  liberty,  and  whose  gentleness  towards  tlieir  fathers,  the 
modem  Puritans  highly  extol.(45)  But  the  English  envoys  had  scarcely 
returned  from  Holland,  and  made  knowp  tlie  decisions  of  Dort,  when  the 
king  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  showed  himself  most  averse  from 
thoM  decisions,  and  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine respecting  the  divine  decrees.(46)  That  there  were  various  causes 
for  this  unexpected  change,  will  readily  be  believed  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times  :  yet  ^the  principal  cause,  1  apprehend,  is  to 
be  sought  ill  that  rule  for  ecclesiastical  reformation,  which  the  founders  of 
the  new  English  church  kept  in  siffht*  For  they  wished  to  render  their 
church  as  similar  as  possible,  to  that  which  flourished  in  the  first  centu* 
ries ;  and  that  church,  as  no  one  can  deny,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Dordraccne  doctrines.(47)     The  king  becoming  alienated  from  the  Calvin. 


(44)  fit  was  a  maxim  vihih  him,  and  one 
wkkli  he  repeated  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference:  MotiMhop^no hng.  SeeiViro/, 
loc.  cit.— Tr.) 

(45)  See  Ant.  WomTm  Athena  Oxonien- 
•ea,  lorn.  i..  p.  583.  Dan  ^'ca^9  Hiatorr 
•f  the  Puriianii,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  242  [ed. 
Boaton.  1817,  p  111,  258,  dec,  and  the 
long  note  of  Madaine  on  the  text. — Tr.] 
CUrenthnt  Hiatory  of  the  Rebelliou,  vol. 
L,p  114,  &c. 

(46)  I'eicr  HeylinU  HiFtorr  of  the  Five 
Articles,  p.  444,  etc.,  in  the  Dutch  tranala- 
tioR  of  Gerh.  Brandt.  Dan.  Keatt  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  n.  117,  dec. 
[ed.  Boston,  1817.  p.  135— 7V.J  Neat 
tells  ha,  that  the  council  of  Dort  was  ridi- 
culed in  England^  hy  the  iollowing  veraea, 
among  other  things ; 

Donhechtt  Synodoa,  Nodaat  Cboms  inte- 
ger, iEger : 
Conventus,    Ventua :    Sesaio,    Stramen : 

Amen. 
Moreover,  for  ascertaining  the  character  and 
conduct  of  king  Jtanc$^  and  hia  inconstancy 
in  religion,  much  aid  ia  afibrded  by  the  wri- 
tera  of  Enslish  history,  and  especially  by 
harrey  and  Rapin  Thoyras.  Most  of  these 
ftate,  that  m  his  last  yeara  Jatiut  gieatly 
Vol.  m,— Fff 


favoured,  not  only  the  Anninisns.  but  alav 
the  papists :  and  thej  teH  oa,  there  can  be 
n(f  doubt,  the  kin^  wished  to  unite  the  Enf* 
lish  church  with  that  of  Home.  But  in  this, 
I  apnrehend,  the  king  is  too  severely  ac- 
cuaea :  although  I  do  not  deny,  thai  be  did 
many  things  not  to  be  commended.  It  ia 
not  easy  to  believe,  that  a  knig  who  aspired 
immoderately  after  aupreme  and  absolute 
away,  should  wish  to  create  to  himaelf  a 
lord,  in  the  Roman  pontiff  [Vet,  see  the 
following  note — Tr.}  But  at  length,  he 
inclined  more  towards  the  Romish  church 
than  formerly ;  and  he  permitted  some  things, 
which  were  coincident  with  the  Romish  rites 
and  regulationa ;  because  with  most  of  the 
bishops,  he  wss  persuaded  that  tl^e  ancient 
Christian  church  was  the  exemplar  after 
which  all  churches  should  copy ;  that  a  reli- 
gioua  community  would  be  the  more  holy 
and  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer  its  reaem* 
blance  to  the  divine  and  apostolic  sundard ; 
and  that  the  Romish  church  reuined  more 
of  the  6r8t  and  pnmitive  form,  thsn  the  Pu' 
ritan  or  Calviniatic  church  did. 

(47)  Perhaps  also  the  king  was  influenced 
by  the  recollection  of  the  civil  commotiona, 
formerly  excited  in  Scotland  on  account  Of 
the  Presbyterian  religion.  ,  There  are  aosM 
circumatancea  likewise,  which  indicate  thai 
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istic  opinions  and  customs,  the  old  hatred  against  the  Puritans^  which  had 
somewhat  subsided,  again  revived.  And  at  last  it  broke  out  in  open  war. 
In  short,  James  I.  died  in  1625,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Purilan  &ith,  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth ;  a  decided  patron  and  supporter  of  \he  Ar* 
minians,  whose  condemnation  he  had  greatly  promoted ;  and  a  very  stren* 
uous  assertor  of  Episcopal  government :  and  he  left  both  the  church  and 
the  commonwealth  in  a  very  fluctuating  state,  and  languishihg  with  intes* 
tine  maladies. 

§  20.  Charles  I.  the  son  of  James^  determined  to  perfect  what  his  ftu 
ther  had  undertaken.  He  therefore  used  every  effort,  first,  to  extend  the 
regal  power  and  to  exalt  it  above  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  secondly,  to 
subject  the  whole  church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Episcopal 
form  of  government,  which  he  considered  as  of  divine  appointment,  and  as 
affording  the  best  security  to  the  civil,  sovereign :  and  thirdly,  to  reduce 
the  whole  religion  of  the  country  to  the  pattern  and  form  of  the  primitive 
church,  rejecting  all  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Genevans.  The 
execution  of  these  designs  was  principally  intrusted  to  William  Laudy  then 
bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards,  from  A.D.  1633,  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury ;  who  was  in  many  respects,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  eminence,  beinff 
a  very  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  resolute,  ingenuous,  and 
erudite ;  but  at  the  same  time,  too  furious,  headlong,  and  inconsiderate,  in* 
clined  to  superstition,  and  also  bigotedly  attached  to  the  opinions,  rites,  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  Christians,  and  therefore  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
ruriians  and  of  all  Calvinists.(48)  He  prosecuted  the  objects  of  the  king's 
wishes  as  well  as  his  own,  without  any  moderation ;  often  disregarded  and 
trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  land ;  persecuted  tlie  PuritajOti  most  rigor* 
ously,  and  eagerly  strove  to  extirpate  them  altogether ;  rejecting  Calvinis* 
tic  views  in  relation  to  predestination  and  other  points,  he  after  the  3rear 
1625,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  George  Abbots  substituted  Arminian  senti* 
ments  in  place  of  them  ;(49)  restored  many  ceremonies  and  rites  which 

tkt  king,  eron  before  be  came  into  England,  asainst  ibe  queen  of  England.     See  State 

was  not  whoUj  averse  from  the  Hombh  re-  Iracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  1.     See  also  an  extract  of 

Ugion.     See    the    Bibliotheque    Raison^e,  a  letter  from  Tolne  Matthew^  D.D.,  dean  of 

tome  zUti.,  p.  318,  6cc.     [**Tha8  far  the  Durham,   to  the  lord   treasurer   Burteigh^ 

note  of  oar  author :  and  whoever  looks  into  containing  an  infbnnation  of  Scotch  affairs, 

the  Historical  view  of  the  Negotiations  be-  in  Strype*B  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  p.  201.     Above 

tween  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  all,  see  Harrig*s  Historical  and  critical  ac- 

Brussels,  from  the  year  1592  to  1617,  ex-  count  of  the  Life  and  writings  of  James  I., 

tractcd  from  the  MS.  State  Papers  of  Sir  p.  29,  note  (N).     This  last  writer  may  be 

Thomas   Edmondes  and  Anthony   Bacon,  added  to  Larrnf  and  Raping  who  have  ex- 

Esq.,  and  published  in  the  year  1749,  by  the  posed  the  pliability  and  inconsistency  of  this 

learned  and  judicious  Dr.  oircK  will  be  per-  self-sufficient  monarch.*' — Mad,] 

•uaded,  that,  towards  the  year   1595,  this  (48)  See  Anth.  Wooing  Athens   Oxoni- 

fickle  and  unsteady  prince  had  really  formed  ens.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  55,  6lc.     Peter  HeylviCs 

a  design  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Kome.  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or  the  History  of  the 

See  in  the  curious  collection  now  mentioned.  Life  and  Death  of  William  Laud ;  London, 

the  Postteript  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  1668,  foL     Clarendon's  History  of  the  Re- 

EdmontUs  to  the  lord  high-treasurer,  dated  bellion  and  the  civil  wars  in  England,  vol  i. 

the  20th  of  December,  1595.     We  learn  [NeaVa  History  of  the  Puriuns,  vol.  iL,  ch. 

also  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ralph  Winwood^  iv.,  &c.,  and  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. — TV.] 

that  in  the  year  1596.  Janus  sent  Mr.  Ogil-  (49)  See  Mich,  le  Vassor*s  Histoire  d6 

^,  a  Scots  baron,  into  Spain,  to  assure  his  Louis  XIIL,  tome  v.,  p.  263,  dec.     [Lmid 

Uatholic  majeaty,  that  he  was  then  ready  and  was  then  merely  bishop  of  Ix>iidon,  tboush 

resolved  to  embrace  popery,  and  to  propose  in  effect  at  the  head  of  the  established  church, 

•n  alUanee  with  that  king  and  the  pope  Legally,  neither  he  nor  any  pielste,  nor  e?etf 

« 
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were  indeed  ancientt  but  at  the  same  time  superstitious  and  on  that  ground 
previously  abrogated;  obtruded  bishops  upon  the  Scotish  natiou,  which 
was  accustomed  to  the  Grenevan  discipline  and  extremely  averse  to  Epis« 
copacy ;  and  not  obscurely  showed,  that  in  his  view  the  Romish  church, 
though  erroneous,  was  a  holier  and  better  church,  than  those  Protestant 
sects  which  had  no  bishops.  Having  by  these  acts  excited  immense  odium, 
against  the  king  and  himself,  and  against  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  he 
was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  in  1644,  judged  guilty  of  betraying  the 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  countr}',  and  behcaded.(50)  After  the  exe« 
cution  of  Laudj  the  civil  conflict  which  had  long  existed  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament,  attained  such  a  height,  that  it  could  be  extinguished 
by  nothing  short  of  the  life  blood  of  this  excellent  prince.  The  parliament 
inflamed  by  the  Puritans,  or  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents^  wholly 
abolished  the  old  form  of  church  government  by  bishops,  and  whatever  else 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Genevans ;  furiously  assailed  the  king  himself,  and  caused  him,  when  taken 
prisoner,  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  to 
oe  put  to  death,  in  the  year  1648.  Such  are  the  evils  resulting  from  zeal 
in  religion,  when  it  is  illy  understood,  and  is  placed  in  external  regulations 
and  forms.  Moreover,  as  is  often  found  true,  it  appeared  in  these  scenes 
of  commotion,  that  almost  all  sects  while  oppressed,  plead  earnestly  for 
charity  and  moderation  towards  dissenters ;  hut  when  elevated  to  power, 
they  forget  their  own  former  precepts.     For  the  Puritans,  when  they  had 


the  king,  could  abrogate  or  enact  articles  of 
faith,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Nor  was^  any  such  thing  attempted.  But 
the  kins,  at  the  instigation  (it  is  stated)  of 
bishop  Laud^  issued  a  proclamation,  Januury 
S4,  1626.  which  sets  forth,  **That  the  king 
will  admit  of  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  government  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  charges*  all  his  subiects,  and  es- 
pecially the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or  main- 
tain, in  preaching  or  writing,  any  new  inven- 
tions or  opinions,  contrary  to  the  said  doc- 
trine and  discipline  established  by  law." 
This  spparently  harmless  proclamatiom  was 
of  course  to  be  executed  by  Laud  and  his 
associates ;  and  Laud  was  publicly  accused 
of  using  \%  to  punish  and  put  down  Calvin- 
Jtts,  and  to  prevent  their  books  from  being 
printed  and  circulated,  while  Arminians  were 
allowed  to  preach  and  to  print  their  senti- 
ments most  fully.  See  NeaVs  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  192,  die, 
and  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  222,  &c.,  ed.  Boston, 
1817,  and  Madoint't  note  (m)  on  this  para- 
|tt|A.— Tr.] 

(60)  [.Archbishop  Laud  was  impeached 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tried  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1641.  fourteen  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  filed,  and  Laud 
was  committed  to  prison.  In  1G44,  ten  ad- 
ditional articles  were  brought  forwsrd.  and 
the  trial  now  commeneed.  All  the  articles 
mtT  he  reduced  to  three  general  heads.    I. 


That  he  had  traitorously  attempted  to  $vhveTt 
the  rightt  of  parliament,  and  to  exnU  the 
king^s  ffower  above  taw.  II.  'Ilist  he  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  euhvert  the  co»- 
etittuion  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  landf 
and  to  introduce  arbitrary  soverment,  against 
law  and  the  liberties  of*  the  subjects.  III. 
That  he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  and 
practised  to  subvert  the  true  religion  estab- 
lished by  law,  snd  to  introduce  popish  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  Under  this  last  head, 
the  specifications  were,  first,  that  he  intro- 
duced and  practised  popish  innovations  and 
superstitious  ceremonies,  not  warranted  by 
kw;  such  as  images  and  pictures  in  tM 
churches,  popish  consecration  of  churches, 
con  veninflr  the  communion-tables  into  altars, 
bowing  before  the  altar,  <&c. :  and  secondly, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  encouraged  Arminianism 
and  popery ;  by  patronising  and  advancing 
clergymen  of  these  sentiments :  by  prohibits 
ing  the  publication  of  orthodox  books,  and 
allowing  corrupt  ones  free  circulation;  by 
persecuting  in  the  high  commission  court, 
such  as  preached  against  Anninianism  and 
popery ;  and  by  taking  some  direct  steps  to- 
wards a  union  with  the  church  of  Kome. 
The  House  of  Ix>rds  deemed  all  the  articles 
proved ;  but  doubted,  for  a  time,  whether 
they  amounted  to  treason.  See  the  whole 
trial  of  Laudy  in  NeaTs  Hist,  of  the  ParitaiMii 
ToL  iii ,  ch.  ?.,  p.  184-256.— 7V.1         v    , 
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domimon,  were  no  more  indulgent  to  the  bishops  and  their  patrons,  thao 
tlieae  had  fomoerly  been  to  theni.(51) 

§  21*  The  hutependerUSf  who  have  been  just  mentioned  amon;;  the  pro. 
meters  of  eivil  discord,  are  represented  by  most  of  the  English  historians, 
as  more  odious  and  unreasonable  than  even  the  Presbjfterians  or  Calvinists ; 
and  are  commonly  charged  with  various  enormities  and  crimes,  and  indeed 
with  the  parricide  against  Charles  L  But  I  apprehend,  that  whoever  shall 
candidly  read  and  consider  the  books  and  the  Confessions  of  the  sect,  will 
cheerfully  aclpiowledge  that  many  crimes  are  unjustly  charged  upon  them ; 
and  that  perhaps  the  misconduct  of  the  civil  Independents,  (that  is,  of  those 
hostile  to  the  regal  power,  and  who  strove  after  extravagant  Uberty),  has 
been  incautiously  charged  upon  the  religums  Independents.{b2)    They  de« 


(51)  BetulM  Jjord  a^mUon,  iimI  th« 
kiBtoritnt  of  Enf^nd  already  mentioned, 
DiLniel  Neal  has  professedly  treated  of  those 
erenta,  in  the  3d  and  3d  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Piiriuna.  [Compare  also  Joluu 
$on  GvnCt  History  of  the  English  chtirch 
and  Sects,  vol.  IL,  ch.  i.,  xL,  p.  187-303.— 
Tr.] 

(52)  The  sect  of  the /Ji^^fu2^«.  though 
a  modem  one  and  still  existing  among  the 
English,  is  however  less  known  than  airaosi 
any  Christian  sect  ancient  or  modem ;  and 
on  no  one,  are  more  marks  of  infamy  hranded 
without  just  cause.  'Jlie  best  English  hia« 
torians  heap  apon  it  all  iho  rcproaclies  and 
•landers,  that  can  he  thought  of;  nor  is  it 
the  Ejncoft»ivma  only  who  do  this,  bnt  also 
those  very  PreshfUrHiiu  with  whom  they  sre 
at  this  day  associated.  Phey  are  represented 
not  onlf  as  delirious,  crazy,  fanatical,  illiter- 
ate, rude,  fartioua,  and  atrangers  to  all  re- 
bgious  tnith  and  to  reason,  but  also  as  crimi- 
nals, seditious  parricides,  and  the  sole  authora 
of  the  mardor  of  C/Urfes  T.  John  DitreU, 
fwhom  that  most  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
IndntHdcnU  Lewis  du  Moulin  commends 
for  bis  inj^nuousnesa :  see  Anlk.  Wood's 
Athene  Ozonienses,  torn,  ii .  p.  732.  733), 
in  his  Histuria  rituara  aanctss  ecclesici  An- 
fbcCMB,  cap.  i ,  p.  4,  I/ondon,  KTTS,  4to, 
aays:  Pateor,  si  atrocia  illiiia  tragcdis  tot 
octoa  fuerint,  quot  ludicraram  esse  solent, 
postremum  fere  Independentium  fiiisse.— 
Adeo  at  non  acute  roagia,  quam  vere,  dizo- 
rit  I'EMrangius  noster:  Regem  prlmo  a 
Pre^terianis  toteremptam,  Carolum  deiiide 
ab  Independentibus  mterfectum.  Forei^ 
writers,  regarding  these  aa  the  best  wit- 
iMOses  of  trsnaactions  in  their  own  country, 
Ittve  of  course  thought  proper  to  follow 
thorn ;  and  hence,  the  Inisptndems  almost 
arory  where  appear  under  a  homd  aspect. 
But  aa  every  claas  of  men  is  composed  of  dis- 
■imilar  perMns.  no  one  will  deny  that  in  this 
•eet  also  there  were  some  persons  who  were 
tmbatent.  factious,  wickeo.  flsffitious,  and 
dMtate  of  good  sense.     Yet  if  that  ia  also 


tme,  which  all  wtae  and  good  men  incoleato, 
that  the  character  and  the  principles  of  whob 
secu  must  be  estimated,  ifot  from  the  cod- 
duct  or  words  of  a  few  individuals,  hut  from 
the  customs,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  sect 
in  general,  from  the  books  and  discouraeo  of 
ita  teachers,  and  from  ita  pubUc  fonaubriea 
and  coufeasiona ;  then  I  am  either  wlM>lly  do- 
ceived.  or  the  Independents  am  wron^uUy 
loaded  with  so  msny  criminations. 

We  pass  over  what  has  been  so  invidi- 
ously  written  against  this  aect.  by  CUtrsm' 
dim^  Lawrence  Eacktrd,  Samuel  Parker, 
and  many  others ;  and  to  render  this  whole 
subject  the  more  clear,  we  will  take  up  oohr 
.that  one  excellent  writer,  thsn  whom  though 
a  foreigner,  no  one  as  the  English  themselves 
admit,  has  written  more  accurately  snd  neatly 
concerning  the  aflaira  of  England,  nainelf 
Raoin  Tknyras.  In  the  twenty- first  boolt 
of  bis  immortal  work,  the  Hisioirc  d'Anglo- 
terre,  vol.  viii.,  p.  A35,  ed.  second.  (TW 
daPs  translation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  514,  M],  he  ao 
depicts  the  IndependeNis^  that  if  they  were 
truly  what  be  represents  them,  th«*y  would 
not!  deserve  to  enjoy  the  light  in  their  country, 
which  they  still  do  enjoy  freely,  and  mock 
less,  to  enjoy  the  kind  oiffijccs  and  love  of  any 
good  man.  Iah  us  look  over  {tarticulariy, 
and  briefly  comment  on  the  declarationa  of 
this  great  man  concerning  them.  In  the 
first  place  ho  tolls  us,  that  after  the  utmost 
pains,  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
sect :  Quelque  recherche  que  j'ai  faite,  je 
n*ai  jamais  pO  decouvnr  exactement  le  pfO> 
miore  origine  de  la  accte  ou  faction  des  In* 
dependents.  That  a  man  who  had  apont 
seventeen  years  in  composing  a  History  of 
England,  and  consulted  so  many  libraries 
fitl^  with  the  rarest  books,  should  bivo 
vrritton  thus,  is  very  strange.  If  he  had  only 
looked  into  that  very  noted  book.  Jo.  Horn" 
heck's  Summa  Contra vereiamm,  lib.  z.,  p. 
7f5,  &c..  he  might  easily  have  learned,  what 
he  was  ignorant  of,  after  so  much  research 
He  proc^a  to  the  doctrines  of  the  seer,  snd 
says  of  them  in  general,  that  nothing  could 
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rivad  their  name  from  the  fact,  that  they  Believed  with  the  BrowmsUf  that 
individual  churches  are  all  IndepeudetUf  or  subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdic- 


be  better  stittied  to  throw  all  England  into 
coofueion.  Ce  q*il  j  a  de  certain  c'est  q'ila 
CToient  den  principes  tout^  fait  proprca  k 
mettre  TAngleterre  en  combustion,  comme 
lb  le  (irent  effectivement.  How  tne  thia 
declaration  ia,  wilt  appear  from  what  follows. 
He  adds,  first  respecting  politics,  they  held 
Tery  pernicious  sentiments.  For  they  would 
not  have  a  single  man  preside  over  the  whole 
state;  but  thought  the  government  of  the 
nation  should  be  intrusted  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Par  rapport  au  gouv- 
emement  de  TEt&t,  ils  abhorroient  la  mon- 
archie,  et  n^approuvoient  qu*un  gouveme- 
ment  republicain.  I  can  readily  believe, 
that  there  were  persons  among  the  Independ- 
ents unfriendly  to  monarchy.  Such  were  to 
be  found  among  the  Preahyterians^  the  Aiui- 
haplistSf  and  all  the  sects  which  then  flour- 
ished  in  England.  But  I  wish  to  see  deci- 
sive testimony  adduced,  if  it  can  be,  to  prove 
this  the  common  sentiment  of  this  whole 
sect.  Such  testimony  is  in  vain  sought  for, 
in  their  public  writings.  On  the  contrary*  in 
the  year  1647  they  publicly  declared,  '*  that 
they  do  not  disapprove  of  any  form  of  civil 
government,  but  do  freely  acknowledge  that 
a  kingly  government,  bounded  by  iust  and 
wholesome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God, 
and  a  ffood  accommodation  unto  men.** 
See  NeiU*s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii., 
p.  146,  [cd.  Boston,  1817,  p.  161].  I  pass 
over  other  proofs  equally  conclusive,  that 
they  did  not  abhor  all  monarchy.  Their  re- 
ligious opinions,  according  to  our  author, 
were  most  absurd.  For  if  we  may  believe 
him,  their  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those 
of  all  other  sects.  Sur  Is  religion,  leurs 
principes  ^toient  opposez  &  ceaux  de  tout  le 
Ksto  du  mondc.  There  are  extant  in  par- 
ticular, two  Confessions  of  the  Iiulependen/M ; 
the  one  of  those  in  Holland,  the  other  of  those 
m  England.  The  first  was  drawn  up  by 
John  RuhintOHt  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and 
was  published  st  Ley  den,  1619,  4to,  enti- 
tled: Apologia  pro  exulibus  Anglis,  qui 
Bro^niittflD  vulgo  appellantur.  The  latter 
was  pnnted,  London,  1658,  4to,  entitled : 
A  Declaration  of  the  faith  and  onler  owned 
and  practised  in  the  Congregational  churches 
m  England,  [more  than  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, TV  ]  agreed  upon,  and  consented  unto 
by  their  Elders  and  Messengers  in  their 
Oieeting  st  the  Savoy,  Octol^r  12,  1658. 
John  Hombeck  translated  it  into  Latin  in 
1659,  and  annexed  it  to  his  Epistle  to  Du- 
fKUs,  de  Independentismo.  From  both  these, 
—to  say  nothing  of  their  other  books, — it  is 
manifest,  that  u  we  except  the  form  of  their 


church  government,  they  differed  in  nothing 
of  importance  from  the  Calvinista  or  Prf' 
byterians.  But,  to  remove  all  doubt,  let  us 
li^ar  the  father  of  the  Independents,  Robin' 
son  himself,  explaining  the  views  of  himself 
and  his  fiock,  in  his  Apologia  pro  exulibus 
Anglis,  p.  7, 11.  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et 
hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  eccle- 
siia  Reformatis  Bclgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut 
omnibus  et  singulis  earundem  ecclcsiarum 
fidei  articulis,  prout  habentur  in  Harmonia 
Confessionum  fidei,  parati  sumus  subscri- 

bere Ecclesias  Keformatas  pro  veris 

et  genuinis  habemus,  cum  iisdem  in  sacris 
Dei  communionem  profitemur  et  quantum 
in  nobis  est  colimus.  So  far  therefore,  were 
they  from  difTcring  altogether  from  all  other 
sects  of  Christians,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  agreed  exactly  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  To  show  by  an 
example  how  absurd  the  religion  of  the  In' 
dependents  was,  this  eminent  historian  tella 
us,  that  they  not  only  rejected  all  ecclesias- 
tical government  and  order,  but  also  made 
the  business  of  preaching  and  praying  in 
public  and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  com- 
mon to  all.  Non  seuleraent  ils  ne  pouvoient 
souflrir  Pepiscopat  et  Thierarchie  ecclesias- 
tique;  (This  is  true.  But  it  was  a  fault 
not  peculiar  to  them,  but  chargeable  also 
on  the  FresbytenanSt  the  BrowmstSf  the 
AnahaptiaUy  and  all  the  sects  of  the  Non- 
conformist8\  mais  ils  ne  vouloient  pas  m6s- 
me  au*il  y  eut  des  ministres  ordinairea  dans 
TEgiise.  lis  soutcnoicnt  que  chacun  pou- 
voit  prier  en  public,  exhorter  ses  freres,  ex- 
pliquer  PEcnture  Sainte,  selon  les  talens 

qu*il  avoit  re9U8  de  Dieu. Ainsi  parmi 

eux  chacun  prioit,  prechoit,  exhortoit,  expli- 
quoit  la  S.  Ecriiure,  sans  autre  vocation  que 
celle  qu'il  tiroit  lui  m6me  de  son  zele  et  aes 
talens  qu*il  croyoit  avoir,  et  sans  autre  autori* 
t^  que  celle,  qiie  luy  donnoit  Tapprobation  de 
ses  Auditeurs.  All  this  is  manifestly  false. 
The  Independents  employ,  and  have  em- 
ployed from  the  first,  fixed  and  regular 
teachers;  nor  do  they  allow  every  one  to 
teach,  who  may  deem  himself  qualified  for 
it.  The  excellent  historian  here  confounds 
the  Independents  vrith  the  BrownistSt  who 
are  well  known  to  allow  to  all  a  r^t  to 
teach.  I  pass  over  other  sssertions,  not- 
withstanding they  are  equally  open  to  cen- 
sure. Now  if  such  and  so  great  a  man,  af- 
ter residing  long  among  the  English,  pro- 
nounced so  unjust  a  sentence  upon  this  sect, 
who  will  not  readily  pardon  others  much  his 
inferiors,  who  have  loaded  this  sect  with 
groundless   accusational      [On   all    these 
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tion ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  obey  the  authority  and  h.w% 
either  of  bishops,  or  of  councils  composed  of  presbyters  and  delegates  from 
several  churches.(5d)    In  this  single  opinion  it  is  especially,  that  they  ^ 

cbamt,  tee  NcaTs  history  of  the  Puritant; 
Tol.  iiu,  ch.  IT.,  p.  167,  Ac,  ed.  1817.— Tr.] 
Bui  ikU  (some  ooe  roi^  say)  is  certain, 
from  nomberless  testimonies,  that  the  Inde* 
ftndenU  put  that  ezcenent  kin^  Charles  I. 
to  death :  and  thia  single  fact  ermces  the  ex- 
treme impiety  and  depravity  of  the  sect.  I 
am  aware  that  the  best  and  most  respectable 
English  historisns  charse  them  alone  with 
this  regicide.  And  I  fully  agree  with  them, 
prorided  we  are  to  nnderstuxl  by  the  term 
JndependeitU,  those  persons  who  were  hos- 
tile to  regal  power,  and  attached  to  an  ex- 
travagant kind  of  liberty.  But  if  the  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  ancestors  of  those  Inde- 
fendenU  who  still  exist  among  the  English, 
or  a  certain  religious  sect,  di^rin^  from  the 
other  English  sects  in  certain  religioua  opin- 
ions, I  am  not  certain  that  their  assertion  is 
quite  true.  Those  who  represent  the  Inde' 
pendenls  as  the  sole  authors  of  the  atrocious 
deed  committed  on  Charles  I.  must  neces- 
•arily  mean  to  say,  cither  that  the  nefarious 
panic  ides  were  excited  to  the  deed  by  the 
sogffostions  and  the  doctrines  of  the  inie- 
pemcHls^  or  thst  they  were  all  adherents  to 
the  worship  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inde^ 
pendents:  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  solid 
proof.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  as  we 
lave  seen,  there  was  nothing  which  could 
excite  any  one  to  attempt  such  a  crime  ;  nor 
does  the  history  of  those  times  show,  that 
there  was  any  more  haued  or  malevolence 
towards  Charles  I.  in  the  Independents^ 
than  in  the  Presbyterians.  And  that  all 
those  who  put  the  king  to  death  were  Jii- 
dependents,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  on 
the  contrary,  several  of  the  best  English  his- 
torians, and  even  the  edicts  of  Charles  H. 
testify,  that  this  turbulent  company  waa  mix- 
ed, and  composed  of  persons  of  various  reli- 
gions. And  I  can  easily  sdmit,  that  thei« 
were  some  Independents  snK>ng  them.  Af- 
ter all.  this  matter  will  be  beat  unravelled  by 
the  English  themselves,  who  know  better 
thsn  we,  in  what  sense  the  term  Independ- 
ents must  be  used,  when  it  is  applied  to 
those  who  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  blocks 
[According  to  Neal^  loc.  cit.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
615,  dec.,  621,  dec.,  533,  no  one  religious 
denomination  is  chargeable  with  the  regicide, 
but  only  the  army  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, both  of  which  were  composed  of  men 
of  various  religions.  Only  two  Congrtga- 
tisnal  ministera  approved  the  putting  Charies 
to  death  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  a 


body  remonstrated  against  it.— Tr.1 
Whea  I  have  carvfuUy  inquired  for  the 


I  why  the  Independents  are  taxed  with 
so  mssy  crimes  ana  enormities,  three  im- 
aoDs  especially  have  occurred  to  my  nund. 
I.  The  term  Mrpeiiiefi<«  is  ambiguous,  and 
not  appropriated  to  any  ,one  class  of  men. 
For  not  to  mention  other  senses  of  it,  the 
term  is  applied  by  the  English  to  those 
friends  of  oonocrocy,  who  wish  to  have  the 
people  enact  their  own  laws  and  goven 
themselves,  and  who  will  not  suffer  an  indi- 
vidual or  several  individuals  to  bear  rule  hi 
the  state ;  or  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the 
name,  who  maintain  that  the  people  ooffht 
to  be  independent  of  all  control,  except  what 
arises  from  themselves.  This  (kction,  con- 
sisting in  a  great  measure  of  msd  fanatics, 
were  the  principal  actors  in  that  tragedy  in 
England  the  effects  of  which  are  still  dc^>lo» 
red.  Hence  whatever  was  said  or  done  ex- 
travagantlv  or  foolishly  by  this  faction,  was  I 
suspect,  all  charged  upon  our  Independents ; 
who  were  not  indeed  altogether  without 
faults,  yet  were  far  better  Hian  th^.  H. 
Nearly  all  the  English  sects,  which  distrad^ 
ed  the  nation  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  assumed  the  name  of  Im^ 
dependents ;  in  order  to  participate  in  that 
public  esteem,  which  the  real  Independents 
enjoyed  on  account  of  their  upright  conduct, 
anid  in  order  to  acreen  themselves  from  re- 
proach. This  is  attested,  among  others  hy 
John  Tolandy  in  his  letter  to  JcXn  le  Clerc, 
inserted  by  the  Latter  in  his  Biblioth.  Univer- 
sello  et  Historique,  tome  xxiii.,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
506.  Au  commencement  tous  les  Sectaiies 
se  dtsoicnt  Independans,  psr  ce  quo  ces  der- 
nicrs  ^toient  fort  honorez  du  peuple  k  cause 
de  leur  piet^.  Now  as  the  term  was  so  ex- 
tensively spplied,  who  does  not  see  that  it 
might  easily  occur,  that  the  enormities  of  va- 
rious sects  should  be  all  charged  upon  the 
genuine  Independents  7 — III.  Oliver  Crsmr 
well  the  uaurper,  gave  a  preference  to  the 
Independents  before  all  the  other  sects  in 
his  country.  For  he  was  as  much  afraid  oH 
the  councils  or  synods  of  the  Presbyterians, 
as  he  was  of  the  bishops :  but  in  the  form  ol 
church  government  sdopted  by  the  Independ- 
ents, there  was  nothing  at  all  which  he  could 
fear.  Now  as  men  of  like  character  incline 
to  associate  together,  this  circumstance 
might  lead  many  to  suppose,  that  the  Indt- 
pendents  were  all  of  the  aame  character  wi^ 
Cromwell^  that  ia«  very  bad  people. 

(53)  They  undoubtedly  received  the  r*ame 
al  Independents^  from  their  maintaining  that 
•11  assemblies  of  Christians  hsd  the  r^t  of 
•elf-govenunent|  or  were  independent  'T\m 
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fer  from  the  Pre8byterian8.(54)  For  whatever  else  they  believe  or  teach 
on  religious  subjects,  with  very  few  exceptions  and  those  not  of  much  im- 
portance, is  almost  throughout  in  accordance*  with  the  Genevan  doctrines. 
The  parent  of  the  sect  was  John  Robinson^  minister  of  a  Brownist  church 

*  which  was  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  a  grave  and  pious  man.  Per- 
eeiving  that  the  discipline  which  Robert  Brown  had  set  up,  was  in  some 
respects  defective,  he  undertook  to  correct  it,  and  to  give  it  such  a  form 
«8  would  render  it  less  odious  than  before.     In  two  respects  particularly 

^  are  rtie  Independents  better  than  the  Brownists :  first,  in  moderation  and 
candour ;  for  they  did  not,  as  Brown  had  done,  execrate  and  pronounce  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  name,  the  churches  that  had  adopted  a  different 
form  of  government ;  but  they  admitted  that  piety  and  true  religion  might 
flourish,  where  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  subject  to  the  authority  of 
bishops  or  to  the  decrees  of  councils^  notwithstanding  they  considered  their 
own  form  of  government  as  of  divine  institution,  and  originating  from 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  the  next  place,  the  Independents  exceUed  the 
BronmistSf  by  abolishing  that  liberty  of  teaching  which  Brown  had  allowed 
equally  to  all  the  brethren.  For  they  have  regular  teachers,  elected  by 
the  whole  brotherhood ;  and  they  do  not  allow  any  one  to  deliver  discour- 
ses  to  the  people,  unless  he  has  been  previously  examined  and  approved 
by  the  officers  of  the  church.  This  sect,  which  began  to  exist  in  Holland 
in  1610,  had  very  few  adherents  at  first  in  England,  and  to  escape  the 
punishments  decreed  against  Nonconformists^  kept  itself  concealed  ;(55)  but 


very  term  is  used  by  John  Robimon^  in  his 
exposition  of  this  doctrine  in  his  Apologia 
pro  exulibus  Anglis,  cap.  t  ,  p.  22,  wnere  ne 
ttys :  Ccetum  qaemlibet  particalarem  (recte 
institotom  et  ordinatum)  esse  totsm,  inte- 
mm,  et  perfectsm  ecclesiam  ex  suis  oarti- 
DOS  consuntem  immediate  et  indtpendenter 
(quoad  slias  ecclesias)  sub  ipso  Christo. 
And  possibly  from  this  very  passsge,  the  term 
IndependenU  which  was  before  unknown, 
bsd  Its  origin.  At  6rst  the  followers  of  Rob- 
inson did  not  reject  this  appellation  Tnor  has 
it  any  bad  or  odious  import,  provided  it  is 
understood  in  their  own  sense  of  it.  In 
England,  it  was  entirely  unknown  till  the  year 
1640  At  least,  in  the  EuUnattical  Can- 
•fu  enacted  this  year  in  the  conventions  held 
by  the  bishops  of  London  snd  York,  in  which 
ail  the  sects  then  existing  in  England  are 
enumerated,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  /n- 
iependaiU.  See  the  Constitutions  and  Can- 
ons ecclesiastical,  treated  upon  bnr  the  Arch- 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
lest  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their  sev- 
eral  synods  A.D.  1640.  in  DaM  Wilkin's 
Concilia  magne  Briunnis  et  Hybemic,  vol. 
ir.,  cap.  v.,  p.  548.  But  a  little  sfierwards, 
and  especiaflv  after  the  year  1642,  thia  ap- 
pellation ia  of  freoueni  occurrence  m  the  an- 
nals of  English  history.  Nor  did  the  Eng- 
lish Independents  at  first,  refuse  to  be  cslled 
by  thia  name ;  but  rather,  in  their  Apology 
pabliabed  at  Londoo,  1644,  4to,  (Apologet- 


ical  Nsrration  of  the  Independents),  they 
fearlessly  sssume  this  name.  But  after- 
wsrds,  when  aa  we  have  remarked,  many 
other  sects  adopted  this  name,  and  even  se- 
ditious citixens  who  plotted  the  destruction 
of  their  king,  were  commonly  designated  by 
it,  they  very  solicitously  deprecsted  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  them,  and  cslled  tbemselvet 
Congregational  Brethren,  and  their  churche* 
Congregational  Churches. 

(54)  [There  are  two  points  of  difference 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congreffationalists.  The  first  relates 
to  the  independence  of  individual  churchea, 
or  their  exemption  from  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. The  second  relates  to  the  location  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  esch  church. 
The  Presbyterians  assign  these  powers  to  the 
eldership  of  the  church,  or  to  the  pastor  and 
the  ruling  elders  assembled  in  a  chuich  ses- 
sion; but  the  Independents  or  Congreg^' 
tunudists  confide  them  to  a  general  meeting 
of  sU  the  male  members  of  the  church,  or 
to  the  officers  snd  the  whole  brotherhood 
assembled  in  a  church  meeting.  From  thia 
latter  orinciple  it  is,  that  the  Independenlt 
are  called  Uongregatioiialiits.  And  aa  ia 
modem  times,  they  admit  of  a  connexioii  or 
confederation  of  aister  churchea,  which  in 
some  measure  bounds  and  limits  the  tiiis* 
pendente  of  the  individual  churches,  they  bsf« 
discarded  the  name  of  Independents, — TV.] 

(66)  r 'In  the  year  1616,  Mr,  Jteek  wlit 
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on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  it  took 
courage  in  the  year  1640,  and  boldly  showed  itself  in  public.  Afterwank 
it  soon  increased  so  much  in  reputation  and  in  numbers,  that  it  could  com* 
pete  for  priority  not  only  with  the  Episcopalians,  but  also  with  the  reiy 
powerful  PreshyteriaaM ;  which  must  be  attributed,  among  other  causes  to 
the  erudition  of  its  teachers,  and  to  the  reformed  monds  of  the  people.(56) 
During  the  reign  of  Cromwell^  who  for  various  reasons  was  its  greatest 
patron,  it  was  every  where  in  the  highest  reputation :  but  on  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  English  monarchy  under  Charles  II.  it  began  to  decline  great* 
ly,  and  gradually  sunk  into  its  former  obscurity.  At  the  present  day,  it 
exists  indeed,  but  is  timid  and  depressed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
A.D.  1691,  it  was  induced  by  its  weakness,  to  enter  into  a  coalition  (yet 
without  giving  up  its  own  regulations)  with  the  Presbyterians  resident  in 
London  and  the  vicinity.(57)      , 


htd  adopted  the  religious  ecntiments  of  Rob- 
imMon^  set  up  the  first  Independent  or  Cori' 
greg4Uional  church  in  England." — Mad.} 

(55)  Dan.  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol  ii.,  p.  107,  391,  393;  vol.  iii ,  p.  141, 
145,  876.  303,  587,  549.  Anih.  William 
Bihm^M  Englische  Reformationshistorie, 
book  ▼!.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  794.  f  A  part  of  Mr, 
Robiruori's  congreffstion  at  I^yden,  remo- 
ved to  Plymovth  in  New-Englsnd,  in  the  year 
1620.  And  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  quite  down  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
great  numbers  of  the  English  IruUpendetUs 
removed  to  New-England,  and  there  formed 
6ouri8hing  colonies;  so  that  New-England 
for  about  two  centuries,  has  contained  more 
Independents  or  Congregationalists,  tlian  Old 
Engknd.— Tr.) 

(57)  From  this  time  onward,  they  were 
called  United  Brethren.  See  Jo.  Toland's 
letter,  in  Jo.  le  Clerc*s  Biblioth.  Universelle 
et  Historique,  tome  xxiii.,  p.  506.  [It  must 
not  be  supposed,  that  the^listinction  l>etween 
FrettbytertaHs  and  Congregationaliets  ceas- 
ed in  Englsnd,  from  the  year  1691,  or  that 
both  have  ever  since  formed  but  one  sect. 
Tbey  still  exist  as  distinct,  yet  friendly  sects. 
Being  agreed  in  doctrines  and  anxious  to 
bold  communion  with  each  other,  notwith- 
standing their  different  modes  of  church  gov- 
ernment, they  adopted  these  articles  of 
agreement  anid  consent ;  in  which  each  sect 
endeavoured  to  come  as  near  to  the  other, 
M  their  difiRnrent  principles  would  admit. 
Moreover,  these  Articles,  with  verv  slight 
alterations,  were  adopted  by  the  Elaers  and 
Messengers  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut, 
assemhUd  at  Ssybrook  in  the  year  1708 ; 
and  tbey  now  form  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  or  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  Connecticut.  See 
TrwmbulPs  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i., 
p.  510,  513,  514.  11)0  Articles  themselves 
m^  be  seen  in  Tou/mtVi  History  of  Dis- 
MQters,  vol.  li.,  p.  130,  dec.,  and  in  the  Say- 


brook  Platform,  ed.  New-London,  1759,  p. 
99,  dec.— rr.]  William  Wkiston  pubiisb- 
ed  the  Articles  of  agreement,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  his  life  and  writings,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
549,  dec  They  are  nine  in  number.  The 
let  treats  **  of  Churches  and  Church  Mem- 
bers "  Here,  in  (f  6,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  declare,  **  that  each  particulai 
church  hath  right  to  choose  their  own  ofr 
cers ;  and,  hath  authority  from  Christ  for  ex- 
ercising government,  and  of  enjoying  all  the 
ordinances  of  worship  within  itself :"  and  ^  7, 
that  "  in  the  administration  of  church  newer, 
it  belongs  to  the  pastors  and  other  cldcfe  of 
every  particular  church,  (if  such  there  be), 
to  rule  and  govern ;  and  to  tlie  brotherhood 
to  consent  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gos- 
pel.** Here  both  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
independents  depart  from  their  original pria- 
ciples.  Article  II.  treats  **  of  the  Ministry, 
wnich  they  acknowledge  to  be  an  institution 
of  Christ.^*  They  require  the  ministers  of 
religion,  not  only  to  be  pious.  (^  2),  but  also 
learned ;  and  (^  3,  4,  5)  would  have  them 
be  elected  by  the  church  with  the  advice  of 
the  neighbouring  churches,  and  also  solemn- 
ly ordamed.  Articio  III.  ** of  t. -ensures;" 
decrees  that  scandalous  or  offending  mem- 
bers be  first  admoni9l*ed  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
reform,  be  excluded  from  the  church,  by  the 
pastors ;  bat  with  the  consent  of  the  bretb> 
ren.  Article  IV.  **  of  Conmiunion  of  Church- 
es ;**  declares  all  churches  to  be  on  a  perfect 
equality,  and  therefore  independent;  yet 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  pastors  and  teach- 
ers to  maintain  a  kind  of  communion  of 
churches,  and  often  to  meet  together  and 
consult  on  the  interests  of  the  churches. 
Article  V.  **  of  Deacons  and  ruling  Elders." 
Here  the  United  Brethren  admit,  that  the 
office  of  Deacon  or  curator  of  tho  poor,  is  of 
divine  appointment ;  and  say :  «*  Whereas 
divers  are  of  opinion,  that  thftre  is  also  the 
ofilice  of  ruling  Elders,  who  labour  net  in 
woid  and  doctrine,  and  others  thiuk  other 
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^  22.  While  OUver  Cromwell  administered  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  ail  sects  even  the  vilest  and  most  absurd,  had  full  liberty  to  pub. 
tish  their  opinions:  the  bishops  alone  and  the  friends  of  episcopal  govern- 
mentt  were  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  stripped  of  all  their  revenues  and 
honours.  By  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential  of  ail,  were  the  Presbyte^ 
Hani  and  the  Independents ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  most  favoured  and 
extolled  by  Cromwell^  (who  however  actually  belonged  to  no  sect),  and 
manifestly  for  the  sake  of  curbing  more  easily  the  Prtsiyterians^  who  sought 
to  acquire  dominion.(58)    In  this  period  arose  the  Fiflh-monarchytnenf  as 


wite,  we  agree,  that  this  diflfercnce  make  no 
breach  nmon^  us."  Article  VI.  '*of  Syn- 
eda  ;*'  admits,  that  it  ia  uaofal  and  neceaaary* 
io  cases  of  iinportance,  for  the  ministers  of 
many  churches  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that 
the  decisions  formed  in  these  conventions 
nust  not  lie  rejected  by  the  churches,  with- 
out the  moKt  weighty  resf^ns.  Article  VH. 
*'  of  oar  demeanour  towards  the  civil  Magia- 
trate  ;"  pmmiecs  obedience  to  megistrates, 
and  prayers  for  them.  Article  Vlll.  treata 
**of  a  Confession  of  Faith  ;**  and  leavea  the 
brethren  free  to  judge,  whether  the  zixiz. 
Articles  of  the  EngU&h  church,  or  the  Coo- 
lession  and  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
assemblv,  that  is,  of  the  }'resbyterians,  or 
lastW,  the  Confesf-ion  of  the  Congregational 
Brethren.,  ptiblibhed  by  tlie  convention  at  the 
8avoy  in  1B58>  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  [Their  words  are :  **  As 
to  vvhat  af  pertains  to  soundness  of  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient, 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scripturea  to- 
be  the  won2  of  God,  tho  perfect  and  only 
ru^  of  faith  artd  practice ;  and  own  either 
the  doctrinal  part  uf  those  commonly  called 
the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,  or 
the  Coiifossion,  or  Catechism,  slMrter.  or 
kiger,  compiled  by  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster, or  the  Confession  agreed  on  at  the 
8avoy,  to  !«  agreeable  to  tlw  said  rule." — 
Tr.]  Article  IX.  *'  of  our  duty  and  deport- 
ment towards  them  that  are  not  in  Com- 
nnnion  with  us  *,'*  inculcates  only  love  and 
moderation  towards  them.  It  hence  appears, 
that  the  IntUpendenfs,  induced  by  necessity, 
approached  in  many  points  towards  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Preibjfleri^n*,  and  departed  from 
the  principles  of  their  ancestors.  [As  re- 
spects union  and  communio6  of  churches, 
their  mutual  accountability,  and  perhaps  alM> 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  church  ofli- 
eers,  there  ^-as  some  change  in  the  Viewa  of 
the  Independeius  of  England,  and  also  in 
America.  But  the  En^i^ish  Presbyterians 
«lso  softened  considerably  the  rigours  of 
Presbyteriaiusm.  as  it  was  introduced  sthI 
set  up  among  ihem  by  the  Scotch  This 
coalition  of  the  two  denominations  tended  to 
abate  the  seal  of  both  in  maintaining  the  jus 
diviimm  of  their  respective  systems  of  church 
Vol.  III.— G  o  o 


government.  For  a  considerable  time,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministera 
in  and  near  Ixxidon  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  mutual  consultation,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  licensure  of  candidates.  And  hi 
some  oilier  counties  of  England,  similar  uni- 
ted meetings  were  held.  But  ere  long  they 
were  drop|ied  ;  snd  the  two  denominations^ 
though  on  frienoly  terms  with  each  other, 
manage  respectively  their  own  ccclesiasticti 
affairs  in  their  own' wsy. — Tr.] 

(58)  [Dr.  Mo9ketnC$  account  of  the  Pres- 
byterians is  quite  too  meager  for  those  who 
are  expected  to  read  thia  translation  of  his 
work.  It  is  therefore  deemed  necessary, 
here  to  introduce  a  summary  histor)*,  6rst  of 
the  Scotitth  church,  and  then  of  the  English 
Presby/thang,  during  this  century. 

The  Seotish  church.  Prom  his  first  arrt- 
▼al  in  England  in  1603.  king  Jum^ir  set  him- 
self to  utidcnnino  Presbytcrianiiim  in  Scot- 
land, atid  to  establish  Epiocopary  on  its  ru- 
ins. For  this  pnrnose,  he  not  only  sftoke 
contemptuously  of  ihc  Presbyterians  as  being 
indolent  men  and  enemies  to  rc'ral  power, 
but  actually  nominated  bishops  to  the  thirw 
teen  Scotish  bishoprics ;  and  in  )€00,  olUain- 
ed  from  the  parliament  of  Penh,  an  set  de- 
claring the  king  to  have  sovereign  authority 
over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes  what- 
soever, in  Scotland  ;  and  also  an  act  reato- 
ring  to  the  bishops  their  ancient  f>osscssion8, 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown.  Thia 
made  the  new  bishops  ])eers  of  the  realm. 
The  <5ener«l  Anseufbly  protested.  But  in 
1606. 8  convention  claiming  to  be  a  General 
Assembly,  declared  the  bi5hopR  perpetual 
moderators  of  all  tlio  Synods  aiid  Presbyte- 
ries. A  nollicr  convention  however  was  then 
sitting,  in  of  position  to  thin  :  snd  commit- 
tees from  lK>ih  attempted  a  compromise. 
l*he  bishops  carried  their  point  in  1609 :  and 
the  next  year  the  king,  contrary  to  law.  au- 
thorized them  to  hold  Hf^h  Ccmmisfion 
Courts  In  the  same  year,  ( 1610).  a  corrupt 
assemblv  was  held  st  Glasgow,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  ri^ht  of  the  bi5hops  to  preside 
peryonally.  or  by  their  repre»:ont«iiveft,  tn  all 
the  iiidtcatories  of  the  church,  in  »ll  cnsesof 
discipline,  ordination  aixl  deprivation  of  min* 
istcrs,  visitation  of  churches,  ^c.     All  mio* 
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they  were  called ;  delirious  persons  who  would  have  turned  the  worid  upp 


nttrt  at  their  ordination,  were  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  their  ordinary ;  and  all  clergymen 
were  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  speak  against 
the  acts  of  this  assembly,  or  to  touch  at  all 
the  subject  of  the  parity  of  ministers.  Three 
Seotish  bbhops,  (SpoUwood^  Lamb,  and 
Hamilton\  were  now  sent  to  England,  there 
to  receive  Episcopal  consecration  :  and  on 
their  retore.  they  consecrated  the  rest.  In 
1617,  kiogyam^j  made  a  journey  into  Scot- 
land, chiefly  to  further  the  cause  of  £Ipisco- 
pacy,  which  was  advancing  but  slowly.  The 
next  year,  (1618),  a  convention  or  General 
Aseembly,  composed  very  much  of  courtiers, 
met  at  Perth,  and  ordained  kneeling  at  the 
•acnmeot,  the  administration  of  it  in  private 
bouses  and  to  the  sick,  the  private  beptism 
of  children,  their  confirmation  by  bishops, 
and  the  observance  of  Christmas,  E^aster, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Ascension  Day.  These 
were  called  the  Jboe  Ar licit*  of  Perth.  They 
were  published  by  roysl  authority  ;  and  in 
1631,  a  Seotish  parliament  was  persuaded, 
thoush  not  without  difficulty,  to  enact  them 
inter  Xawa,  against  the  remonstrances  of  great 
numbers  of  the  clergy.  Persecution  ensu- 
ed ;  and  many  ministers  were  fined,  impris- 
oned, and  banished,  by  the  High  Commission 
Court.  During  this  reign,  many  Scotch 
Presbyterians  moved  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  there  established  flourishingchurch- 
6s.  Chties  I.  followed  up  the  measures 
pursued  by  his  father.  In  1633,  he  went  to 
Scotland  to  be  crowned ;  and  there  compel- 
led a  Seotish  pariiament  to  invest  him  with 
all  the  ecclesiastical  powers  possessed  by  his 
father,  aAd  also  to  confirm  tbe  laws  of  the 
last  reign  respecting  religion.  On  leaving 
ScotlaiM,  he  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Ed- 
inburgh. And  archbishop  Laud  drew  up 
articles  ifor  reguUting  the  royal  chapel  at 
Edinburgh ;  which  was  to  be  a  pattern  for 
ail  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish  churches. 
Hitherto  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church  bad 
AO  settled  litnr]^ :  the  kmg  therefore  order- 
ed the  Scotch  bishops  to  draw  up  canons  and 
•  liturgy,  similar  to  those  of  tlie  English 
eborch.  These  being  revised  by  Laud  and 
other  English  bishops,  were  imposed  upon 
the  whole  Seotish  nation,  by  royal  proclama- 
tion ;  the  canons  in  1635,  and  the  liturgy  in 
1636.  The  attempts  of  the  bishops  to  en- 
/orce  these,  without  the  sanction  of  a  Gen- 
eral Asseoibly,  or  of  a  Seotish  pariiament, 
threw  the  whole  nation  into  commotion. 
The  nobles,  gentry,  burroughs,  and  clergy, 
combined  to  resist  tliese  innovations ;  and 
In  1638,  they  solemnW  revived  the  national 
eotenant  of  1580  and  1590.  Hence  the 
4iiif  found  it  necessary  to  rcUz  not  a  little, 


his  injunctions;  and  he  now  permitted  s 
General  Assembly  to  be  called.  But  his 
commissioners,  finding  this  body  unmanage- 
able, dissolved  it.  The  Assembly  however 
would  not  separate,  but  protested ;  and  con- 
tinuing their  sessions,  they  disannulled  thvs 
acts  of  six  preceding  General  Assemblies; 
(namely,  those  of  1606,  1606,  1610,  1616, 
1617,  and  1618);  abolished  Episocmacy; 
condemned  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  lit- 
urgy, canons  and  high  commission  court; 
restored  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Gen- 
cral  Assemblies :  and  deposed  all  the  bish- 
ops, save  two,  whom  they  allowed  to  remain 
as  parish  ministers  The  king  now  resorted 
to  war,  and  marched  an  army  into  Scotland 
in  1639.  But  a  truce  was  concluded ;  and 
a  new  Assembly  and  a  new  pariiament  both 
met,  and  confirmed  substantially  the  doings 
of  the  last  A  ssembly.  In  1640  the  king  rais- 
ed another  army,  and  renewed  the  war  upon 
the  Scots;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to 
agree  again  to  a  truce ;  and  also  to  assemble 
an  English  pariiament,  which  was  called  the 
long  parliament,  because  it  sat  twelve  years» 
and  which  favoured  the  Scots  in  their  contro- 
versy with  the  king.  His  English  subjects 
were  now  alienated  from  him  ;  and  to  be  able 
to  contend  with  the  English  malecontcnta, 
the  king  concluded  a  pea6e  with  the  Scots, 
by  which  he  agreed  to  the  total  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  entire  restitution  of 
Presby  terianisin  in  that  country.  The  peace 
however  was  of  little  service  to  him,  as  tbe 
English  parliament  and  the  Scots  were  on 
tbe  most  friendly  ternts.  In  1 643,  the  ScoU 
offered  to  be  m^iators  between  the  king  and 
the  English  pariiament ;  which  the  king  re- 
sented highly.  This  drew  closer  the  union 
between  the  Scots  and  the  English  pariia- 
ment. The  Scots  now  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  Presbyierianisn),  as  the  only  re- 
ligion throughout  Great  Britain  and  Irmand. 
To  this  project  the  English  parliament,  in 
order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Scots 
in  their  war  with  the  king,  were  led  toyiekl 
assent.  Commissioners  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  were  now  admitted 
to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  di- 
vines ;  and  the  Scots  had  great  influence  in 
all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England,  till 
the  time  of  CromweWa  usurpation.  At  their 
instance  in  1643,  the  English  parliament  as- 
sented to  the  Scotch  national  (yovenant 
somewhat  modified,  and  now  denominated 
the  solemn  I^eagne  and  Covenant;  which 
the  parliament  recommended,  and  at  length 
tnjoined  upon  the  whole  English  natieo. 
The  .Scots  strenuously  opposed  all  toleratio« 
of  any  but  Presbyterians,  in  eitber  country. 
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•Me  dowD.     They  taught  that  Jesus  CSuist  would  personally  descend,  and 


This  alienated  the  IndependentSf  Baptists, 
and  other  sectarians  from  them;  and  the 
English  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  In  1646,  the  king 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots ;  snd  they 
delivered  him  over  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment ;  hopingthus  to  induce  them  resolute- 
ly to  enforce  Preebyterianism  over  the  three 
Kingdoms.  But  the  parliament  were  »o  ir- 
resolute, that  the  Scots  became  jealous  of 
them.  After  Charles  I.  was  beheadeil,  in 
1648,  the  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king ; 
and  declared  against  the  English  Common- 
yfeallh.  In  1649,  they  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  new  kinff  in  Holland,  who 
then  professedly  acceded  to  the  national 
covenant.  The  next  year,  the  king  landed 
in  Scotland  ;  but  his  army  was  deieated  by 
Cromwell.  In  1651,  Charles  II.  was  crown- 
ed in  Scotland ;  and  then  swore  to  observe 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After 
this  he  marched  an  army  into  England,  suf- 
fered a  total  defeat,  and  fled  in  disguise  to 
France.  General  Monk,  whom  Cromwell 
had  lefl  in  Scotland,  soon  brought  that  whole 
country  to  submit,  and  to  become  united 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  England  ;  and 
also  to  allow  a  free  toleration,  to  which  the 
Presbyterians  were  much  opposed.  Com- 
missioners were  now  sent  into  Scotland  by 
the  English  parliament,  to  establish  liberty 
of  conscience  there.  Thus  things  remained 
til!  the  restoration.  Presbyterianism  was 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland ;  but 
dissenters  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and 
to  worship  in  their  own  way.  At  the  resto- 
ration in  1661,  a  Scotish  parliament  rescind- 
ed all  acts  and  covenants  relative  to  religion, 
made  or  entered  into  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  troubles,  and  empowered 
the  king  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment at  his  pleasure.  Ho  ordained  Presby- 
terianism for  the  present;  but  soon  aAer, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  ordered  Rpisco- 
pacy  in  its  place.  Sharp^  Fairfouly  Jjeifrh- 
ion,  and  Hamilton,  were  consecrated  bish- 
ops. Under  Charles  II.  from  ]  662  to  1685, 
the  Scotch PresbyJerians  suffered,  very  much 
as  the  English  Non-conformists  did;  for 
similar  laws  and  measures  were  adopted  in 
both  countries.  James  II.  pursued  the  same 
persecuting  course,  till  the  year  1687,  when 
m  order  to  advance  popery,  he  granted  uni- 
Tersal  toleration.  On  tne  revolution  in  1688, 
the  .Scotch  Presbyterian  church  resained  all 
its  liberties  and  prerogatives ;  which  it  has 
enjoyed  with  little  diminution  to  the  present 
day.  But  the  troubles  it  experienced  during 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  nis  sons,  had  in- 
duced many  Scotch  Pretby tenant  to  emi- 


grate to  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  North 
America,  and  elsewhere.  See  NeaPs  Hiat. 
of  the  PuriUns :  Crookshank's  Hist  of  th« 
state  and  sufierines  of  the  church  of  Scot* 
land ;  BumeVs  HisL  of  his  own  timet ; 
SpotstDOodf  and  various  others. 

The  English  Presbyterians.  Most  of  the 
early  English  Puritans,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  foreign  Reformed  churches 
who  were  all  Presbyterians,  were  more  or 
less  attached  to  Presbyterian  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  church  government.  But  as  the 
English  bishops,  in  the  reign  of  queen  EliX' 
abetht  generally  admitted  the  validity  of  for- 
eign or  Presbyterian  ordination ;  while  the 
Puritans  or  Piesbyterians  on  the  other  hand, 
admitted  the  valiiiity  of  ordination  by  bish- 
ops, and  the  lawfulness  of  bishops  of  som« 
sort;  hence  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
English  Puritans  or  Presbyterians,  in  those 
times,  related  to  the  rites  of  worship.  (Neal, 
Hist,  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  866).  In  the 
year  1572,  several  of  the  more  strenuous 
Puritans,  despairing  of  any  farther  reforms* 
tion  of  the  Engliah  church  by  public  author- 
ity, proceeded  secretly  to  organize  the  first 
PresDvterian  church  in  England,  at  Wands- 
worth! five  miles  from  London.  This  church, 
though  persecuted,  continued  to  exist :  and 
others  were  formed  on  the  model  of  it.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  who  were  in- 
cline to  Presbyterian  views,  remained  m 
connexion  with  the  established  church,  and 
bore  the  general  appellation  of  Puritans. 
Many  of  them  however,  kept  up  voluntary 
meetings  among  themselves,  for  mutual  ad« 
vice  and  counsel,  in  a  kind  of  presbyteries 
and  synods.  In  the  year  1586,  there  were 
more  than  500  such  ministers  in  England. 
How  long  and  how  extensively  these  infor- 
mal and  voluntary  meetings  were  maintained, 
it  is  diflicuU  to  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
although  persecution  induced  great  numbers 
to  remove  to  Airterica,  Ireland,  and  elae- 
whcre,  yet  the  number  of  Presbyterisns  that 
remained,  under  the  general  appellation  o( 
Puritans,  was    very  considerable;  and    it 

featly  increased,  during  the  reigns  of  James 
and  Charles  I.,  prior  to  the  year  1642, 
when  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  act  of 
parliament.  In  1643,  the  English  ptrKa- 
ment  selected  121  of  the  ablest  divines  of 
England,  with  30  lay  assessors,  whom  they 
commanded  to  meet  at  Westminster  and  aid 
them  by  their  counsel,  in  settling  the  gov- 
ernment, worship,  and  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England.  This  was  the  famous  West- 
minster Assembly  of  divines ;  which  contin- 
ued to  meet,  snd  to  discust  such  subjocta  at 
the  parliament  submitted  to  their  contidtra- 
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lion,  during  •erertl  yeare.  They  wen  men 
«f  different  sentiments,  Preebyteriant,  Eras* 
lians,  and  Independenu,  with  some  mod- 
Mate  Episcopalians.  But  a  great  HMJority 
were  Preshyierians.  Besides,  not  long  af- 
ter this  sfisembly  met,  the  General  Assem* 
biy  of  the  Scotish  chavch,  at  the  request  of 
the  English  parliament,  sent  four  commis- 
sioners 10  this  body,  on  condition  that  the 
whole  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  par- 
liament would  take  the  solemn  J^sgue  and 
Covenant,  and  agree  to  establish  one  iiiii- 
Ibrm  religion  throoKhout  the  throe  kingdoms. 
The  parliament  reluctantly  assented  to  the 
condition,  ibr  the  sake  of  socuhng  the  co- 
cperation  of  the  Scots  in  their  pmitical  de- 
signs. Before  the  Scotish  commissioners 
arrived,  the  Westminster  Assembly  com- 
menced revising  the  89  Articles ;  snd  went 
over  the  first  15,  making  some  slight  altera- 
tions. After  the  srrival  of  the  Scotch  com- 
misaJoners,  and  the  adoption  of  the  solemn 
League  and  Covenant  in  Feb.,  1644.  the  As- 
sembly, by  order  of  parliament,  drew  up  an 
Exhortation  to  the  pi-ople  of  England  to  aa- 
•ent  to  the  aolemn  I.^gue.  Ilie  Novem- 
ber following,  they  were  ordered  to  write  a 
circular  letter  to  the  foreign  Hefonned  churck- 
•s,  acquainting  them  with  the  proceedings 
in  England.  Fhroiigh  this  Assembly,  the 
pariiarnent  licensed  preachers  and  directed 
tU  ecclesissticsl  afiairs.  They  next  drew 
vp  a  Directory  for  pvblie  worship;  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  in  Janu- 
ary, 164.5.  The  same  year,  they  drew  up  a 
Dire<:iory  for  the  oniination  of  ministers,  and 
a  Directory  for  church  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment. After  warm  debate,  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  declsred  for  Presbyterian- 
ism,  as  of  divine  institution ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment voted  for  it.  ontv  aa  **  lawful,  and  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God.**  The  Assembly 
also  pot  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power 
wholly  into  the  hsnds  of  the  church  judica- 
tories ;  but  the  parliament  imposed  restric- 
tions and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Scots  and  most  of  the  English  Presbyteri- 
ans, allowed  sn  appeal  from  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical jndicatory  to  the  (»arliament.  In 
March,  1646,  pariiarnent  ordered  ruling  el- 
ders to  be  chosen  in  sll  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land :  and  ahio  the  erection  of  Presbyteries, 
Svnods,  snd  a  General  Assembly,  for  a  trial 
or  the  system.  The  Scotch  church  object- 
ed to  seversl  imperfections  in  the  Prcsbyte- 
rianism  thus  estahliKhed.  by  the  English  par* 
liament,  and  particularly  to  the  right  of  a|>- 
peal  in  the  last  resort.  froniNthe  ecclesiasti- 
ra!  court  to  the  pariiament ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish Presliyteriana  and  the  Westminster  As- 
•fiiibry,  bided  with  the  Scotch.  In  May, 
IMA,  the  kioff  being  now  in  the  hands  ol 


the  Scots,  the  Engliah  Piftabyterians  detail 
mined  to  enforce  Presbyterianism  jure  diH* 
no.  on  all  England ;  and  to  allow  no  toter»- 
tion  of  diaaenters.  For  thia  pnrpoee,  tbej 
caused  a  strong  remonstrance  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of 
London;  and  they  were  supported  by  Ibo 
whole  weight  of  thie  Scotish  nation.  On  th* 
contrary,  the  Independenta  and  other  secu- 
riana  in  the  army,  procured  a  counter  petition 
from  numerous  citizens  of  London.  The 
commons  were  divided  in  sentiinent,  and 
St  a  losa  how  to  proceed.  To  gain  time, 
they  demanded  of  the  Westminster  Asaem- 
bly,  scripture  proofs  for  that  ius  divinum  in 
church  government,  which  they  had  main- 
tained. It  nuy  be  remarked,  that  from  1644 
to  1647,  the  Independenu  who  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  uniformly  pleaded  for 
the  free  toleration  of  all  sects  holding  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And 
the  parliament  waa  not  unwilling  to  admit 
toleration,  at  least  of  the  Independents.^  but 
the  Presbyterians  were  utterly  opposed  to 
it ;  and  iheir  influertce  prevented  the  parlia- 
ment from  pursuing  the  course  they  would 
have  done.  This  it  was,  alienated  the  In- 
dependents and  the  army  from  Presbyterian- 
ism, and  from  the  parliament;  and  finally 
led  to  the  subversion  of  the  whole  Presbr- 
terian  establishment  set  up  in  England.  1m 
demand  of  the  house  of  commons  for  scrip- 
tural proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  Pmby- 
terianism,  produced  long  and  warm  debatoa 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Eran> 
tians  aiHl  Independents  at  length  protested, 
and  withdrew.  The  Presbyterians,  53  in 
number,  now  left  alone,  voted  with  but  on« 
dissenting  voice,  that  '*  Christ  baa  appoint- 
ed a  church  government  distinct  from  thm 
civil  magistrates.*'  On  the  other  points  re- 
ferred to  them,  they  were  afraid  to  report 
their  views,  lest  the  pariiament  should  pat 
them  under  a  prs munire.  But  tlie  Presby- 
terian divines  of  Ixmdon  met  at  Zion  C<^ 
lege,  snswered  fully  the  questions  of  ths 
house  of  commons,  and  maintained  in  strong 
terms  the  jus  di^^num  of  Presbyterianism. 
Yet  in  a  second  meeting,  they  lowered  their 
tone  somewhat ;  and  agreed  to  act  up  the 
limited  Presbyterianism,  already  sanctioned 
bv  the  pariiarnent.  This  consisted  ol  paro- 
chial presbyteries  (or  church  sessions), 
classes  (or  presbyteries),  provincial  assem- 
blies (or  synods),  and  a  national  assembly  ; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  parliament  in  the  last 
resort.  The  Province  of  I/>ndon  wss  now 
distributed  into  12  classes,  containing  139 
parochial  presbyteries.  The  next  year, 
(1647),  provincial  assemblies  'synods)  ne- 
tually  met  in  Ix>ndon,  and  in  Ijuicaahiie ; 
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uA  in  those  coanties  only,  under  the  act  of 
ptrliuneiit  'llie  proviBciml  aaeetnbly  of 
London  contwued  to  meet  aemi-annuiUly, 
till  the  end  of  CromwelVt  reign.  In  the 
Other  paru  of  Englund,  the  Preshyterians 
coBtinaed  to  meet  in  their  voluntary  conven- 
tions for  ecclesiaatical  atTaira,  which  had  not 
the  aanetion  of  law.  The  king  though  a 
prisoner,  refused  his  assent  to  this  new  ec- 
clesiasi  ical  constitution  of  Engiaod.  A  t  the 
•ame  tinie,  he  tried  lo  detach  the  Soots  fiom 
the  English,  hy  piOBiising  thetn  Prcsbyteri- 
anism  for  Scotland,  with  Episcopacy  for  Eng- 
KnA.  But  they  rejected  his  offers,  houioar 
•till  to  bless  England  as  well  as  Scotland 
with  Presbyterianism  jure  divino.  He  also 
tried  to  gain  over  the  Independenu,  by  prom- 
ising them  free  toleration :  bat  they  woidd 
•ot  accept  it  for  themselves  alone.  The 
country  now  swarmed  with  sectarians,  and 
with  mimeroua  lay  preachers  of  every  descrip- 
timi.  '  TiomMs  Edwards  in  his  Crangrvna, 
mentions  sixteen  sects :  namely.  Independ- 
onts.  Brownists,  Millenaries,  Antinomians, 
AnahaptisU.  Arminians.  Libertines,  Fami- 
Vats,  Eniho^iiasts,  Seekers,  Perfectionists, 
Socinians,  Arians,  Antitrinitariana,  Anti- 
ccripturists,  and  Skeptics.  Mr.  Baxter  men' 
tions  the  Independents,  Analiapiists,  and  An- 
tinoiuiaiiii,  as  being  the  chief  separatists  from 
the  established  or  Prcf«bytenan  church  :  to 
whom,  he  adds  Seekers,  lianters,  Behemists, 
and  VarjKts,  which  either  became  extinct, 
or  were  merged  in  the  Qnskers.  The  Eng- 
lish divines  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
pevisin^  the  39  Articles ;  and  therefore  com- 
menced such  a  revision.  But  the  Scotch 
divine.^  insisted  on  a  new  Confession.  Hence 
the  We^itmiflstcr  Assembly,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  drew  up  their 
elaborate  Confesaion ;  which  the  house  of 
commons  approved,  with  Pome  amendments, 
in  the  summer  of  1647,  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing. But  the  bonne  of  lords  objecting 
to  the  articles  on  church  government,  only 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  obtained 
parlismentary  sanction,  in  the  year  164^. 
The  Scotch  nation  adopted  the  Confession 
as  drawn  np  by  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
oemblv^fl  Shorter  Catechii>m  was  presented 
to  pariisment  in  1647 :  and  the  Tjarger  Cat- 
echism, in  1648.  Both  were  allow^  to  be 
used,  by  authority  of  the  English  psrliament. 
The  Scotch  commissioners  in  the  Assembly, 
now  returned  home :  but  the  Assembly  was 
continued  ss  a  sort  of  cotuisel  to  parliaoient, 
yet  it  did  little  else  than  to  license  preachers. 
The  army  being  composed  chiefly  of  dissent- 
ers from  the  establishment,  of  vsrious  de- 
ocriptions,  upon  finding  tha|  no  toleration  of 
dissenters  was  allowed  by  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical constitutioii,  demanded  of  the  pariia^ 


ment  free  toleration  for  mU  Protestant  dis- 
senters. This  the  Presbyterians  vigorously 
opposed :  and  the  parliament  endeavoured 
to  disband  the  army.  But  the  army  now 
rescued  the  king  fieoi  the  hands  "Of  the  par- 
liament, and  became  pereiDBtorv  in  their  de-. 
mands.  Pressed  by  the  Presbyterians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  ^  anny  on  the  other, 
parliament  wavered  for  a  time,  but  at  length 
fell  under  the  control  of  the  anny,  and  not 
only  allowed  of  dissent  from  tho  <cstablish- 
ment,  but  also  made  no  vigorous  eflbrts  to 
set  up  Presbyterianism.  But  in  May,  1648, 
ttie  Scots  having  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  king,  invaded  England,  iu  order  to  res- 
cue him.  The  war  obliged  the  army  to 
march  in  various  directions ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians seized  the  opportunity  in  the  psr- 
lisment,  to  enforce  Presbyterianism.  An 
act  was  proposed,  declaring  eight  specified 
heresies  to  be  capital  crimes ;  and  sixteen 
others  to  be  punishable  with  unlimited  im- 
prisonment. 'Jlie  act  was  not  passed.  But 
m  June  fblh>winff,  another  did  pass,  placing 
*'  all  parishes  and  places  whatsoever  in  Eng> 
land  and  Wales.**  except  chapels  of  the  king 
and  peers,  under  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, with  sllowance  of  no  other  worship ; 
yet  without  making  it  penal  to  neglect  this 
worship.  The  pariiament  Hkewwe  com- 
menced a  negotiatwn  with  the  king  for  his 
restoratbn,  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  reli- 
ffion.  with  no  toleration  of  any  other.  I'he 
king  insisted  on  Episcopacy  of  some  sort ; 
snd  the  pariiament,  on  Presbyterisnisa 
llie  anny,  after  repelling  the  Scotch  inva- 
sion, finding  that  neither  the  king  nor  the 
pariiament  intended  ever  to  a1k>w  toleration 
to  sectaries,  again  seized  the  king*s  person ; 
snd  marching  to  tendon.  siAed  the  bouse 
of  commons,  new  modelled  the  government, 
and  caused  the  king  to  be  impescbed  and  be- 
headed. I'he  Commomot^dlk^  without  a 
king  or  a  bouse  of  lords,  was  now  set  up. 
But  the  Scots  refused  to  acknowledge  it, 
recognised  CkarUs  II.  for  their  king,  and 
threatened  war  upon  England.  l*he  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  took  sides  with  their  Scot- 
ish  brethren,  disowned  the  psriiament,  and 
declared  against  a  general  toleratkm.  All 
people  were  now  required  to  swear  fidelity 
to  tlie  new  government ;  which  many  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  refusing  to  do,  were 
turned  out.  However,  to  conciliate  the 
Presbyterians,  the  parlisment  continued  the 
late  IVesbyterian  establishment ;  but  repeal- 
ed all  acts  compelling  uniformity.  The 
Scots,  aided  by  the  English  Presbyteriana, 
invaded  England  in  order  to  place  Cknrles 
II.  on  the  throne :  but  they  were  vanquish- 
ed, and  all  Scotland  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  psrliameet,  and  moreover  to  al- 
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establish  a  new  and  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth.(59)  Here  arose  tfaa 
Quakert^  to  whon>,  as  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
devote  a  separate  chapter.     Here  the  furious  Andbaptisti  were  allowed  to 

Itw  of  toleratioii  in  their  own  country.  The 
•oleinn  League  and  Covenant  was  laid  aside ; 
and  nothing  bat  the  Engmgewunt^  (or  oath 
of  allegiance  to  government),  was  required 
of  any  man,  to  qualify  bim  civilly  for  any 
Ihrinff  in  the  coontnr.  Hence  many  Epis- 
copal divinee,  as  well  as  those  of  other  de- 
nominations, became  parish  ministers.  In 
the  year  1663,  the  armv  being  offended  with 
the  parliament,  (which  bad  now  sitten  twelve 
years,  and  during  the  last  four  had  ruled  with- 
out a  king  or  house  of  lords),  ordered  them 
to  disperse :  and  general  CromtM  with  the 
other  oflkers,  appointed  a  new  council  of 
state,  and  selected  140  men  from  the  sever- 
al counties  to  represent  the  people.  After 
ffre  months,  these  new  representatives  resign- 
ed their  power  to  Cromwell  and  the  other  of- 
ficers ;  who  framed  a  new  constitution,  with  a 
single  house  of  representatives,  chosen  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  a  Protector  with  am- 
ple executive  powers,  elected  for  life.  AH 
•octs  of  C^hristians,  except  papists  and  Epis- 
copalians, were  to  have  free  toleration. 
Cromwell  the  Protector,  laboured  to  make 
persons  of  all  religions  feel  easy  under  him ; 
but  he  absolutely  forbid  the  clergy*s  med- 
dKng  with  politics.  Ministers  of  di£ferent 
denominations  in  the  country  towns,  now  be<- 
gan  to  form  sssociations  for  brotherly  counsel 
and  advice.  But  the  more  rigid  Presbyteri- 
ans, as  well  as  the  Episcopalians,  stood  aloof 
from  such  associations.  The  right  of  or- 
daining parish  ministers,  had  for  some  years 
been  exctusiTely  in  the  bands  of  the  Presby- 
terians ;  but  Oromwdt,  in  March,  1664,  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  thirty  Trytrt,  composed 
of  Presbyterians  and  Independents  with  two 
or  three  Baptists,  to  examine  and  license 
preachers  throughout  England.  The  same 
year,  he  appointed  lay  commissioners  in 
every  county,  with  full  power  to  eject  scan- 
dalous. Ignorant,  and  incompetent  ministers 
and  schoolmasters.  Both  these  ordinances 
were  confirmod  by  parliament.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  during 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  On 
the  accession  of  his  son,  Richard  CromweU^ 
the  Presbyterians  seeing  no  prospect  of  the 
restoration  of  the  solemn  I^eaffue  and  Cot- 
tnant,  or  of  their  obtainmg  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion over  England  under  the  existing  form 
of  government,  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
royalists  in  1669,  in  order  to  restore  the  king. 
The  remains  of  the  long  parliament  were 
resuscitated,  and  placed  over  the  nation. 
The  members  excluded  from  it  in  1648-, 
weie  ncallod»  and  took  their  soaU;  and 


thus  it  became  more  than  ball  Presbyto 
This  parliament  in  1660,  voted  that  the  con- 
cessions offered  by  the  king  in  the  negotia- 
tions  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648,  were  sat- 
isfactory; restored  rasbyteriantsm  com- 
pletely, together  with  the  solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  appointed  a  new  council  of  sute ; 
ordered  that  a  new  parliament  should  bt 
chosen ;  and  then  dissolved.  The  Presby- 
terians, who  now  bad  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  in  their  own  hands,  were  so 
lealoos  to  prevent  the  election  of  republicans 
to  the  new  parliament,  that  when  it  met  it 
was  decidedly  in  favour  oi  a  monarchy. 
Parliament  now  recalled  the  king,  without 
making  any  stipulations  with  him  respecting 
the  reUidon  of  the  country.  He  very  sooa 
restored  episcopacy ;  and  then  would  grant 
no  toleration  to  any  class  of  dissenters. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  had  the  most  to 
lose,  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  Soma 
hundreds  of  their  ministers  were  immediatdy 
displsccd,  to  make  way  for  the  old  Episco- 
palian incumbents.  And  in  1662,  the  act 
of  uniformity  made  it  criminal  to  dissent 
from  the  established  or  Episcopal  church; 
and  of  course  it  exposed  sH  dissenters  to 
persecution.  A  number  of  the  Preabytenaa 
ministers  conformed,  in  order  to  retain  theif 
places ;  but  more  than  2000  ministers,  most 
of  them  Presbyterisns,  were  turned  out. 
And  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  or 
till  the  accession  of  William  and  Mmry  ia 
1688,  the  Presbyterians  equally  with  the 
other  dissenters,  suffered  persecution.  For 
though  the  kings,  after  the  year  1672^  were 
inchned  to  give  toleration  to  allv  in  order  ta 
advance  popery,  yet  parliament  and  the  bisb* 
ops  resisted  it.  When  tho  revolution  in 
1688,  placed  a  tolerant  sovereign  on  tha 
throne,  and  thus  relieved  tbe  English  Preo- 
byterians  from  persecution,  ihey  were  conv 
parativeK  an  enfeebled  and  humbled  sect; 
and  being  no  longer  strennotis  for  tbe  solemn 
league  and  covenant  and  for  the  jus  div^ 
num  of  Presbyterianism.  tbey  were  willing 
to  have  friendly  intercourse  and  fellowship 
with  Independents,  sndsoon  became  as  catb> 
olic  in  their  views  as  most  of  the  other  Em^ 
lish  dissenters.  See  Hevlin'f  History  of  too 
Presbyterisns :  iVAi/VHist.  of  the  Puritana; 
Bogue  and  Bennet*$  Hist,  of  Dissenters; 
Baxter*s  Hist,  of  his  own  Times ;  B^meff 
Hist,  of  hts  own  Times ;  Grant  $  H  ist.  of  tbo 
English  church  and  sects :  snd  others.— TV.} 
(69)  BurneCg  Hist,  of  his  own  Times, 
vol.  i.,  p.  67.  [NeoTs  H'<st.  of  the  Puritans^ 
wl.  iv^  eb.  v.^p.  nZ^  843.  dec— Tr.} 
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otter  freely,  whatever  a  disordered  mind  might  8uggest.(60)  Here  the 
DeuUy  who  reduced  all  religion  to  a  very  few  precepts  inculcated  by  reason 
and  the  light  of  nature,  gatliered  themselves  a  company  with  impunity,  under 
their  leaders  Sidnejff  Henry  Neville^  Martin^  HarringUnh  and  other8.(61) 

§  23.  During  this  period  also,  arose  among  the  Presbyterians  the  parhr 
called  AnUnamioHSf  or  enemies  of  the  law,  as  they  are  called  by  their  ad- 
versaries ;  which  has  continued  to  our  day,  and  has  caused  at  times  no 
little  commotion.  The  Andnomians  are  over-rigid  Calvinists,  who  are* 
thought  by  the  other  Presbyterians^  to  abuse  CalvuCs  doctrine  of  the  dbso- 
iute  decrees  of  God  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  piety.(62)  S6me  of  them, 
(tor  they  do  not  all  hold  the  same  sentiments),  deny  that  it  is  necessary  for 
ministers  to  exhort  Cliristians  to  holiness  and  obedience  to  the  law ;  be- 
cause those  whom  Grod  from  all  eternity  elected  to  salvation,  will  them- 
selves  and  without  being  admonished  and  exhorted  by  any  one,  by  a  divine 
influence  or  the  impulse  of  almighty  grace,  perform  holy  and  good  deeds ; 
while  those  who  are  destined  by  the  divine  decrees  to  eternal  punishment, 
though  admonished  and  entreated  ever  so  much,  will  not  obey  the  law ;  asor 
can  they  obey  the  divine  law,  since  divine  grace  is  denied  them :  and  it  is 
therefore  sufficient,  in  preaching  to  the  people,  to  hold  up  only  the  Gospeland 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  others  merely(6d)  hold,  that  the  elect,  because 
they  cannot  lose  the  divine  favour,  do  not  truly  commit  sin  and  break  the 
divine  law,  although  they  should  go  contrary  to  its  precepts  and  do  wicked 
actions ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  confess  their 
sins,  or  grieve  for  them :  that  adultery  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  elect, 
appears  to  us  indeed  to  be  sin  or  a  violation  of  the  law,  yet  it  is  no  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  because  one  who  is  elected  to  solvation,  can  do  nothing 
displeasing  to  God  and  forbidden  by  the  law.(64) 

§  24.  Certain  wise  and  peace-loving  persons,  moved  by  the  numerous 
calamities  and  sufferings  of  their  country  arisincc  from  the  intemperate  re- 
ligious  disputes,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  search  for  a  method  of  uniting 
in  some  measure  such  of  the  contending  parties  as  would  regard  reason 
and  religion,  or  at  least  of  dissuading  them  from  ruinous  contentions. 

(60)  [Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  have  taken  kindred  with  this,  and  the  more  recent  dii- 
it  for  granted,  that  the  £ngHsh  BaptisU  of  putes  occasioned  by  the  posthoroous  worki 
this  age,  becaase  they  were  called  Anabajh'  of  TobUt  Crisp,  (a  distinguished  Antinomi- 
Hsu,  resembled  the  old  AnabaptisU  of  Ger-  an  nreacher),  in  which  Jo.  Tillolson^  Baxter, 
many :  whereas  they  were  MennoniU*,  and  and  especially  Daniel  WilHams,  (in  his  cel- 
though  illiterate  and  somewhat  enthusiastic,  ebrated  work :  Gospel  truth  stated  and  vin* 
they  were  a  people  in  whom  was  not  a  little  dicated),  vigorously  assailed  the  Antinonii- 
Christian  simplicity  and  piety.— Tr.]  ans,  are  stated,  though  with  some  errors,  by 

(61)  Dan,  Neatfs  History  of  the  Puritans,  Peter  Francis  le  Courayer,  Ezamen  des  de- 
vol  iv.,  p.  87,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  112,  fauU  theologtques,  tome  ii.,  p.  198,  dx., 
1 13— Tr.]  Amsterd..  1744, «vo.     (See also  Bog^ and 

(62)  See  Jo,  ToUmd's  Letter  to  Le  Clerc ;  Bennetts  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  399, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Historique  dec,  and  Hannah  Adams^  Dictionary  of  all 
of  the  latter,  tome  xziii.,  p.  505,  &c.  Jo.  religions,  art.  Antinomians,  One  of  the 
Hombeck's  Summa  controveraiar.,  p.  800,  chief  aources  of  Antinomian  opinions  was, 
812.  dec.  the  received  doctrine  of  subsli/uiton.     M 

(63)  [This  second  Antinomian  opinion  is  Christ  look  the  place  of  the  electa  and  in  tkcit 
so  much  worve  than  the  preceding,  that  it  is  sUad  both  obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and 
strange  Dr.  Mosheim  should  say  of  it :  Alii  suffered  its  penalty,  it  was  hsni  for  some  to 
vera  tantum  statuunt,  others  merely  hold. —  see  what  further  demands  the  law  could 
Tr.]  have  upon  them,  or  what  moro  they  had  u> 

^64)  Other  tenets  of  the  Antinomians^    do  with  it. — TV.] 
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Tbey  therefore  took  middle  ground  between  the  more  violent  EpiscopaKam 
on  the  one  port,  and  the  more  stiff  Fresbylerians  and  IndepeBdenis  on  the 
other ;  hoping,  that  if  the  contentions  of  these  could  be  settled,  the  minor 
parties  would  fall  by  their  own  arms.  The  contests  of  the  former  related 
partly  to  the  forms  of  church  government  and  public  worship,  and  partly 
to  certain  doctrines,  particularlv  those  on  which  the  Refbnned  and  the 
Arminians  were  at  variance.  To  bring  both  classes  of  contests  to  a  close» 
these  mediators  laboured  to  bring  the  disputants  off  from  those  narrow 
views  which  they  had  embraced,  and  to  exhibit  a  broader  way  of  salvation. 
And  hence  they  were  commonly  called  Latitudmarian8.{6b)  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  attached  to  the  form  of  church  government  and  the  mode 
of  public  worship  established  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  they  recom- 
mended them  exclusively  to  otliers  :  yet  they  would  not  have  it  believed, 
that  these  were  of  divine  institution,  and  absolutely  necessary.  And  hence 
they  inferred,  that  those  who  approved  other  forms  of  church  government 
and  other  modes  of  worship,  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  to  be  treated  as 
brethren,  unless  tbey  were  chargeable  with  other  faults.  In  the  next  place, 
as  to  religion  they  chose  Sinum  Episcapius  for  their  guide ;  and  in  imita- 
tion  of  him,  maintained  that  there  are  but  few  things  which  a  Christian 
wmst  know  and  believe,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
neither  the  Episcopalians^  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Arminians, 
nor  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the 
Genevans,  had  just  reason  for  contending  with  so  much  zeal  and  animosi. 
ty :  because  their  disputes  related  to  unessential  points,  which  might  be 
explained  variously,  without  the  loss  of  salvation.  The  most^istinguished 
of  the  Latiludinarians  were  the  eminent  John  Hales  and  William  ChaUng- 
worth,  whose  names  are  still  in  veneration  among  the  English.(66)  With 
them  were  joined  Henry  Mare,  Ralph  Cudwarth^  TheophHus  Gale,  John 
Whitchcot,  John  Tillotson,  and  various  others.  The  first  reward  for  their 
labours  which  these  men  received,  was,  to  be  called  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Socinians,  not  only  by  the  papists,  but  also  by  the  English  dissenticrts. 
But  on  the  restoration  of  the  English  monarchy  under  Charles  IL,  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  stations,  and  received  general  approbatioi^. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  English  church,  at  the  present  day  [1753] 
is  under  the  direction  for  the  most  part,  of  such  Latitudinarians.  Yet 
there  are  some  among  the  bishops  and  the  other  clergy,  who  following 
rather  in  the  steps  of  Laud,  are  denominated  the  High  Church  and  Eede* 
siastical  Tories.(Q7) 

(66)  Gifbert  BtttneVt  History  of  his  own  to  the  French  vemon  of  bis  very  noted 

Times,  book  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p  186.  &c.  work :  The  religion  of  Protestants  a  safe 

(66)  AnarcumtelywriUen  life  of  the  very  way  of  salvation,  printed  at  Amsterdam, 

•cute  J'Kn  Ha/en^  was  published  in  English,  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo.     Such  as  would  ac- 

by  Peter  drs  Maheaux,  Ix>ndon.  1719. 8vo.  quaint  themselves  with  the  regulations,  doc* 

A  I«atin  and  more  full  history  of  the  life  of  trines,  and  views'  of  the  churdi  of  England 

Hales^  we  have  ourselves  prefixed  to  his  in  later  times,  should  acquaint  themselves 

History  of  the  Svnod  of  Dort,  Hamb.,  1724,  with  theee  two  men,  and  in  particular,  should 

8vo.     A  French  life  of  him   but  not  en-  carefully  study  the  above-named  work  of 

rirely  correct,  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Ckil-  ChiHingwortk. 

HnfTwortk**  book,  immediately  to  be  noticed,  (67)  Rapin  Thoyras,  Dissertation  on  the 

p.  hxiii ,  &c.     A  Life  of  ChillingwortK  in  A^'higs  and  Tories :  in  his  History  of  Eng» 

English,  wss  com})Osed  by  the  same  Vet  land,  [French  edition],  vol.  x.,  p.  S34. — 

Haiteanx,  and  published,   I^ondon.   1725,  [''See  an  admirable  defence  of  the  Ldiitit' 

6vo.    A  French  tranalation  of  it  it  prefixed  iinarian  divines,  in  a  book  entitled ;  The 
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§  25.  When  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father  in 
1660,  the  ancient  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  public  wroship 
returned  also  from  exile,  and  the  bishops  recovered  their  lost  dignities. 
Those  who  preferred  other  forms,  or  the  Nonconformists  as  they  were 
called  in  England,  expected  that  some  place  would  be  assigned  to  them  in 
the  church :  but  their  hopes  were  quickly  disappointed.  For  Charles  again 
placed  bishops  over  the  Scots,  who  were  so  religiously  attached  to  the  Gene- 
van discipline ;  and  likewise  over  the  Irish.  And  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1663,  all  those  who  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the  rites  and  institutions 
of  the  English  church,  were  by  a  public  law  separated  wholly  from  its  com. 
munion.(68)  From  this  period  till  the  times  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Nonconformists  experienced  various  fortune,  sometimes  more  pleasant  and 
sometimes  more  sad,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  court  and  the  gov. 
ernment ;  but  at  no  time  were  they  so  happy,  as  not  either  to  feel  or  fear 
persecution.(69)  But  in  the  year  1680,  William  111.  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament,  freed  all  dissenters  from  the  established  church  (except  Socini. 
ans)  from  all  liability  to  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  by  law  exposed.(70) 
He  also  permitted  the  Scotish  nation  to  live  under  their  Genevan  regula- 
tions, and  delivered  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  This  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  tlie  commencement  of  that  lilxirty  and  frecdt>m  from 
molestation,  which  aro  still  enjoyed  by  the  sc^cts  that  dissent  from  the  pub. 
lie  rites  of  the  English  church  ;  but  it  was  also  the  commencement  of  those 
numenius  parties  and  sects,  which  spring  up  from  year  to  year  in  that 
fortunate  island,  often  as  suddenly  as  mushrooms,  and  which  distract  the 
people  with  their  new  inventions  and  opinions.(71) 

§  26.  In  the  reign  of  this  WiUUTin  III.,  A.I).  1689,  arose  a  very  noted 
schism  in  the  English  Episcopal  church,  which  quite  down  to  the  pres- 
ent times,  no  means  have  been  able  to  remove.  William  Sancrofi  arch, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  seven  other  bishops,(72)  all  men  distinguished 

urinciples  and  Practicet  of  certain  moderate  these  eventa.  in  iho  4ih  volume  of  bis  Hi«- 

DiTiueff  of  the  Church  of  England  (greatly  tory  of  the  PiHritans. 

mitnnderfiiood)  truly  reprgsciited   and   de-  (70)  l*bis  Act  which  is  called  7^  ToUu 

fended.  I^ndon,  1670,  8vo.     This  book  was  alion  Act,  is  subjoined  to  ^ait.  t^eoPa  His* 

wnttcn  by  Dr.  Fowiery  afterwards  bishop  of  torv  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  [ed.  Boston, 

Gloucesicrr— ilfflc/.J                "  1817.  vol.  v.,  p.  386,  Ac.     By  it, all  die- 

(68)  Dan.  NeaP$  History  of  the  Puritans,  senters  from  the  church  of  England,  except 
vol.  iv.,  p.  358,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  396,  papists  and  Anti-tnnitarians,  by  taking  an 
&c.]  Hapin  TkayroMt  Histoire  d*Aiigle-  ooth  of  allegiance,  and  subf-cribin?  to  the 
terre.  tome  ix.,  p.  198,  Alc.  David  Wjlkins^  doctrinal  part  of  the  39  Articles,  (or  if  Qua" 
Concilia  magne  Briunnias  et  Hiberni«,  kers,  making  equivalent  aHirmatiunH),  are 
torn,  iv  ,  p.  573.  [This  was  the  famous  Act  exempted  from  all  the  priialtie^  prcfcribed 
of  Uniformity^  which  required  all  clergymen  by  the  Acts  which  enforce  uniformity  ;  and 
not  only  to  use  the  liturgy,  but  also  to  swear  are  allowed  lo  erect  bouses  of  Wort^hip,  have 
to  renounce  and  condemn  the  solemn  l^eagne  their  own  preachers,  and  to  meet  and  wor- 
tnd  Covenant,  Presbyterian  ordination,  and  ship  according  to  their  own  viewM,  provided 
all  efforts  for  changing  the  present  establish'  they  do  not  when  met  lock  or  bolt  their 
nient.  In  consequence  of  this  Act,  about  doors.  They  are  not  however  exempted 
8000  ministers,  chieflv  Presbyterian^^  were  from  tithes,  and  other  payments  for  the  sup- 
turned  out  of  their  churches,  because  they  |)ort  of  the  established  churches ;  nor  are 
eould  not  conform  to  the  law.  At  the  they  excused  from  the  oaths  required  by  the 
tame  time,  all  the  old  laws  against  conven-  Corporation  and  Test  Aci^.  which  exclude 
ticles.  neglect  of  the  parish  churches,  &c..  Nonconformists  from  sll  civil  offices. — TV.] 
were  revived  ;  and  these  made  all  Nimron-  (71)  (hlhcrt  Burners  History  of  his  own 
formisfs  liable  to  civil  prosecution. — Tr.]  Times,  vol   ii.,  p.  23,  &c. 

(69)  Daniel  Neal  treaU  particularly  of  (72)  [''Tlie    other   Non  Juring  bishop* 


Vol.111.— Hhh 
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for  their  leamlog  and  purity  of  morals,  declared  that  they  could  not  in 
conscience  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  king,  William  IIL,  be* 
cause  James  II.,  though  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  was  in  their  view, 
the  legitimate  king  of  England,  As  no  arguments  could  induce  them  to 
recede  from  this  opinion,  they  were  deprived  of  their  offices  in  1690,  by  a 
decree  of  the  English  parliament ;  and  other  bishops  were  appointed  in 
their  place8.(73)  'Jlie  bishops  who  were  deposed  and  turned  out  of  their 
episcopal  dwellings,  founded  a  new  church  in  the  bosom  of  the  English 
church,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  church  in  opinions,  in  the  form  of 
worship,  and  in  other  respects.(74)  From  the  cause  that  produced  the 
disunion,  this  church  was  called  that  of  Non*  Jurors  ;  and  on  account  of  the 
opinion,  which  it  maintained  and  continues  to  maintain,  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  church,  it  received  the  name  of  High  Church ;  that  is,  one 
entertaining  very  exalted  ideas  of  the  prerogatives  and  authority  of  the 
church :  to  which  is  opposed  the  Low  Churchy  or  that  which  has  more 
moderate  views  of  the  power  of  ^e  church.(75)  Hie  deprived  bishops 
with  their  friends  and  followers,  contended  that  the  church  is  not  subject  to 
the  civil  authority  and  to  parliaments,  but  to  God  only ;  and  that  it  has 
the  power  of  self-government :  and  consequently,  that  the  decree  of  par- 
liament  against  them  was  unjust  and  a  nullity ;  and  that  an  ecclesiastical 
council  only,  has  power  by  its  decrees  to  deprive  a  bishop  of  his  office. 
The  celebrated  Henry  Dodwell  was  the  first  that  contended  fiercely  for 
these  rights  and  this  power  of  the  church.  He  was  followed  by  several 
others  :  and  hence  arose  this  perplexing  and  difficult  controversy  respect- 
ing the  church,  which  has  not  yet  closed,  and  which  is  renewed  with  zeal 
from  time  to  time.(76) 


were  Dr.  Llnyd,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  Tur- 
ftfr,  of  Ely ;  Dr.  Kmn,  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
Dr.  Prampton,  of  Gloucester ;  Dr.  Thomas, 
of  Worcester ;  Dr  UUu^  of  Chichester ;  Dr, 
White,  bishop  of  Peierborough."— .Vac/  J 

(73)  [*•  These  were  Tilhtsm,  Moore, 
Patrick,  Kidder,  Ftncier,  and  Cumbrrlnnd, 
Dtmet  that  will  ever  bo  pronounced  with 
veneration  by  such  as  are  capable  of  esteem- 
ing aolid,  well- employed  Icaminj;  and  genu- 
ine piety,  and  that  will  always  shine  amon^ 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  church  of 
England/'— ilfoc/.] 

(74)  [The  language  of  Dr.  Mosheim  here, 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  Non-Juring 
bishops  produced  a  formal  secession  from  the 
establifhed  church,  and  erected  a  ponnanent 
•ect,  which  differed  in  doctrines  and  in  iu 
forms  of  worship  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  only  a  temporary  d  isagrec- 
ment,  whether  WtUiam  III.  or  James  II  was 
the  legal  sovereign ;  and.  of  course,  whether 
those  bishops  and  priests,  who  were  deprived 
lor  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
former,  or  those  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
their  places,  were  the  legitimate  bishops  and 
parish  ministers.  Boih  parties  profei^scd  the 
■ame  faith,  adhered  to  the  same  discipline, 
and  used  the  same  liturgy,  except  that  the 
Non- Jurors  are  said  to  have  framed  and  used  a 
prayer  for  king  James  and  for  their  party.     It 


was  rather  a  political  than  a  religious  schism ; 
and  one  which  necessarily  terminated  on  the 
death  of  the  pretender,  aad  of  the  deprived 
bishops  and  clergy.  Some  principles  indeed, 
which  were  then  contended  for,  continued  to 
bo  maintained,  aftpr  they  became  little  mote 
than  points  of  theoretical  speculation :  and 
the  believing  or  disbelieving  these  principles, 
soon  constituted  the  only  difierence  between 
the  two  parties. — Tr.J 

(7.^)  The  name  of  High  Churrh,  that  ia^ 
of  those  who  have  high  notions  of  the  church 
and  its  power,  properly  belongs  to  the  A^m- 
Jurors.  But  it  is  usual  among  the  Engliah 
to  give  it  a  more  extensive  application ;  and 
to  apply  it  to  all  those  who  extol  immoderately 
the  anihority  of  the  church  and  declare  it  ex- 
empt from  all  human  power,  notwithstanding 
they  do  not  refus^o  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
king.  And  there  are  many  such,  even  in 
that  church  which  generally  goes  under  the 
na  me  of  the  Low  Church.  [I'he  Non- Jurors 
were  al^o  called  Jacobites,  from  their  adhe- 
rence to  James  II.  and  his  son  the  pretender, 
in  opposition  to  the  reigning  sovereign  and 
the  house  of  Hanover.  The  Scotish  binhope, 
after  the  year  1688,  all  adhered  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  were  called  Non- Jurors,  be- 
cause they  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  sovereign. — TV.] 

(76)  [Henry  Dodtoell^  aeDior,  was  a|)poiiit» 
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(  27.  The  Non- Jurors  or  High  Churchy  who  claimed  for  themselves  the 
appellation  of  the  Orthodox  and  called  the  Low  Church  the  Schismaticalf 
dittered  from  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  several  particulars  and 
regulations,  |)ut  especially  in  the  following  sentiments.  I.  That  it  is  nev- 
er lawful  for  the  people,  under  any  provocation  or  pretext  whatever,  to  re- 
sist  their  kings  and  sovereigns.  The  English  call  this  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  ;  the  opposite  of  which,  is  the  doctrine  of  active,  obedu 
ence,  held  by  those  who  deem  it  lawful  in  certodn  cases,  for  the  people  to 
oppose  their  rulers  and  kings.  II.  That  the  hereditary  succession  of  kings 
is  of  divine  appointment ;  and  therefore,  it  can  be  set  aside  or  annulled  in 
no  case  whatever.  III.  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God  only,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  reli- 
gious  nature.  IV.  That  consequently,  Sancroft  and  the  other  bishops  who 
were  deposed  under  king  William  III.  remained  the  true  bishops  as  long 
as  they  lived  ;  and  that  those  substituted  in  their  places,  were  the  unjust 
possessors  of  other  men's  property.  V.  That  these  unjust  possessors  of 
other  men's  offices,  were  both  bad  citizens  and  bad  members  of  the  church, 
or  were  both  rebels  and  schismatics;  and  therefore,  that  such  as  held 
communion  with  them  were  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism.  VL 
That  schism,  or  splitting  the  church  in  pieces,  is  the  most  heinous  sin ;  the 
punishment  due  to  which,  no  one  can  escape,  but  by  retuming  with  sin- 
cerity,  to  the  true  church  from  which  he  has  revolted. (77) 

§  28.  We  now  pass  over  to  the  Hollanders,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eng. 
lish.  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  churches  thought  themselves  happy, 
when  the  opposers  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  or  the  Arminians, 
were  vanquished  and  put  down :  but  it  was  not  their  fortune  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  very  long.  For  after  this  victory,  they  unfortunately  fell  into 
such  contests  among  themselves,  that  during  nearly  the  whole  century, 
Holland  was  the  scene  of  very  fierce  animosity  and  strife.  It  is  neither 
easy  nor  important,  to  enumerate  all  these  contentions.  We  shall  there- 
fore omit  the  disputes  between  individual  doctors,  respecting  certain  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  such  as  the  disputes  between  those  men 
of  high  reputation,  Gilbert  Voet  and  Samuel  Maresius  [Bes  Morels'] ;  the 
disputes  about  false  hair,  interest  for  money,  stage  plays,  and  other  minute 
questions  of  morals,  between  Salmasius,  Boxhom^  Voe\  and  several  others; 
and  the  contests  respecting  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  re- 
ed Camden  profeMOr  of  History  at  Oxford  VindiemHon  of  the  icfrived  hinhops^  &e. 
in  1688  :  and  being  deprived  of  the  office  in  Br.  Hody  replied,  in  The  ease  of  the  Sees 
1690,  because  he  refused  the  oath  of  alie-  vacant,  &c.  In  1695,  Dodwell  came  forth 
giance«  he  published  a  vindication  of  the  again,  in  his  Deft  nee  of  the  Vindiralion  of 
DOn-jurinir  principles.  Several  other  tracts  the  dq^nrived  bishops.  Various  others  vo- 
were  published  by  him  and  others  on  the  ?aged  in  this  controversy.  See  Maclaine*$ 
same  side ;  none  of  which  were  suffered  to    Note ;  Calamy^s  Additions  to  Baxter's  Hist. 

S>  unanswered.  In  1691,  Dr.  Humphrey  of  his  own  life  and  times,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  466^ 
ody  published  his  Unreasonableness  of  Sep-  &c  ,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  484.  &c.,  606,  dec— TV.] 
arettion,  or  a  Treatise  out  of  ecclesiastical  (77)  See  William  Why  stones  Memoirs  oi 
history^  rhowing^  thai  although  a  bishop  was  his  own  life  and  writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  30,  dec. 
unjvslly  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  church  George  Hick's  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jofaa 
ever  made  a  separation,  if  the  successor  was  Kettlewcll,  Ix)ndon,  1718,  8vo,  who  treats 
not  a  heretic ;  translated  out  of  an  ancient  expressly  and  largely  on  these  matters.  Non- 
Greek  manuscript,  (written  at  Constantino-  vcau  Dictionnaire  Hisior.  et  Critique,  article 
pie.  and  now  among  the  Baroccian  MSS.),  Collier,  tome  ii.,  p  112.  Phil.  Masson^s 
m  the  publie  library  at  Oxford.  This  was  Histoire  Critique  do  la  Republic  des  I^ltreii| 
aMwered  by  Dodwell  the  next  year,  in  his    tome  ziii.,  p.  298,  dec,  and  elsewhere. 
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ligion,  carried  on  by  WUUam  AppoUomus,  James  Trigland,  Nicholas  F«. 
del^  and  others,  and  which  destroyed  friendship  between  Frederic  Span]um 
and  John  van  der  Wayen.  For  these  and  similar  disputes,  show  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  certain  eminent  divines  respecting  particular  doc« 
trines  and  points  of  morality,  rather  than  lay  open  the  internal  state  of  the 
church.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter,  must  be  derived  from  those  contro. 
Ternes  alone,  which  disquieted  either  th^  whole  church  or  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  it. 

^  29.  The  principal  controversies  of  this  sort,  were  those  respecting  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  the  new  opinions  of  Cocceius:  for  these  have 
not  yet  terminated,  and  they  have  produced  two  very  powerful  parlies,  the 
Cocceians  and  the  Voiiians ;  which  once  made  a  prodigious  noise,  though 
now  they  are  more  silent.  The  Cocceian  theology  and  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy have  no  natural  connexion ;  and  therefore  the  controversies  re- 
•pecting  them  were  not  related  to  each  other.  Yet  it  so  happened  that 
the  followers  of  these  two  very  distinct  systems  of  doctrine,  formed  very 
nearly  one  and  the  same  party,  those  who  took  Cocceius  for  their  guide  in 
theology,  adhering  to  Des  Caries  as  their  master  in  philosophy  ;(78)  be- 
cause those  who  assailed  the  Cartesians,  attacked  also  Cocceius  and  his 
followers,  and  opposed  both  with  equal  animosity.  Hence  the  Cartesians 
and  Cocceians  were  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  unite  and  combine  theii 
forces,  in  order  the  better  to  defend  their  cause  again.^  such  a  host  of  ad- 
versaries. The  Voetians  derived  their  name  from  Gisberl  Voel^  a  very 
famous  divine  of  Utrecht,  who  set  up  the  standard  as  it  were,  in  this  war, 
and  induced  great  numbers  to  attack  both  Des  Cartes  and  Cocceius, 

^  30.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  at  its  first  appearance  was  view- 
ed by  many  even  in  Holland  as  preferable  to  the  Peripatetic,  was  first  as- 
sailed by  Gisberl  Voet  in  1639,  at  Utrecht,  where  he  taught  theology  with 
Tery  great  reputation,  apd  who  not  obscurely  condemned  this  philos  )phy  as 
blasphemous.  Voel  was  a  man  of  immense  reading  and  multifarious 
knowledge,  but  indiflerently  qualified  to  judge  correctly  on  metaphysical 
and  abstract  subjects.  While  Dejf  Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voel  censa- 
red  various  of  his  opinions ;  but  enpecially  the  following  positions,  which 
he  feared  were  subversive  of  all  religion  ;  namely,  that  one  who  intends  to 
be  wise,  must  begin  by  calling  every  thing  in  question,  even  the  existence 
of  God :  that  the  essence  of  spirits  and  even  of  God  himself,  consists  in 
thought :  that  spacer  in  reality,  has  no  existence,  but  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  imagination ;  and  therefore,  that  matter  is  without  bounds.  De^  Cartes 
first  replied  himself  to  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  and  afterwards, 
his  disciples  afforded  him  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Voel  was  joined,  not 
only  by  those  Dutch  theologians  who  were  then  in  the  highest  reputation 
for  erudition  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  such  as  Andrew  Rivety  Maresius, 
and  Van  Mastricht^  but  also  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  of  inferior 
note.(79)     To  this  flame  already  raised  too  high,  new  fuel  was  added 

(78)  See  Fred.  SpanheinCt  Epistola  de  iv.,  part  ii .  p.  2Vt,  &c.  Irenaut  PhilmU' 
nof icttmis  in  Belgio  aissidiis ;  0pp.,  torn.  Ii.,  ihet  \jac.  Rhenferd).  Kort  en  opregt  Verbaai 
p.  073.  Ste.  van  de  eersic  Oorsprong  der  Broedertwisten, 

(79)  Hadr.  BaUlet,  la  vie  de  Mr.  Des  Car-  Amsterd.,  1708. 8vo.  The  6rst  atuck  npoa 
tea,  tome  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  33,  See.  Gohr.  the  philosophy  of  Des  Carfef  was  made  hf 
Dvnel^  Voyage  du  Monde  de  Mr.  Des  Car-  Gitbert  Voet^  A.D.  1639.  in  his  Dispatatio 
let ;  in  hia  wmlts,  tome  i.,  p.  84.  &c.  [Jac.  de  Atheismo.  Smauet  MaresiuM^  at  first  de- 
Drueker^t  Hiaioria  Crit.  philosophis,  torn,  fended  the  canae  of  Dm  C«r/e«  agaiuat  K«tt; 
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when  some  of  the  theologians  applied  the  precepts  of  Des  Cartea  to  the 
illustration  of  theological  subjects.  Hence  in  the  year  1656,  the  Dutch 
Classes  as  they  are  called,  or  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  certain  districts, 
resolved  that  resistance  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  this  imperious  phiios. 
ophy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  invade  the  territories  of  theology.  By 
this  decision  the  States  of  Holland  were  excited,  in  the  same  year,  sternly 
to  forbid  by  a  public  law,  the  philosophers  from  expounding  the  books  of 
Des  Cartes  to  the  youth,  or  explaining  the  scriptures  according  to  the  dic« 
tates  of  philosophy,  hi  a  convention  at  Delll  the  next  year,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office,  without  first 
solemnly  promising  not  to  propagate  Cartesian  principles,  nor  to  deform 
revealed  theology  with  adventitious  ornaments.  Similar  resolutions  were 
afterwards  passed  in  various  places,  both  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  out 
of  them.(dO)  But  as  mankind  are  always  eager  after  what  is  forbidden, 
all  these  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  Cartesian  philosophy  from  final- 
ly obtaining  firm  footing  in  the  schools  and  universities,  and  from  being 
apphed  sometimes  preposterously,  by  great  numbers,  to  the  illustration  of 
divine  truths.  Hence  the  Dutch  became  divided  into  the  two  parties,  above 
named ;  and  the  rest  of  the  century  was  spent  amid  their  perpetual  con- 
tentions. 

§  31,  John  CocceiuSf  (in  German  Koch},  a  native  of  Bremen,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  unquestionably  a  great  man, 
if  he  had  only  been  able  to  regulate  and  to  temper  with  reason  and  judg- 
ment, his  erudition,  his  ingenuity,  his  reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
his  piety,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  introduced  into  the- 
ology not  a  little  that  was  novel  and  unheard  of  before  his  times.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  interpreted  the  whole  sacred 
volume  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  Calvin  and  all  his  followers. 
For  he  maintained,  that  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  presents 
a  picture  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  under  the  New  Testament, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  nay  more,  that  the  things  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did  and  suffered  in  this  world,  were  emblematic  of  future 
events.  He  moreover  taught,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  foretell  the  fortunes  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian 
church,  not  by  means  of  the  persons  and  things  mentioned,  [not  typically]^ 
but  by  the  direct  import  of  the  words  themselves.  And  lastly,  many  of 
those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  seem  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  praises  of  Jehovah,  or  moral  precepts  ^ind  doctrines,  he  with  wonder- 
ful  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  converted  into  sacred  em'gmas  and  predictions 

bat  afterwards  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  Hetdan,  Christopher  WiUich,  Francis  Bur- 

his  adversaries.     Even  Cocceivs  was  at  first  mann,  John  Braun,  John  Clauberf,  Peter 

opposea  to  Dcs  Cartes,  thongh  his  friend  AUinga,  Balth,  Becker,  Stephen  Curcellaus, 

Hddan  persuaded  him  to  treat  the  name  of  Herm,  Alex.  Roil,  Ruard  ATtdaia, Sind  others, 

Des  Cartes   respectfully  in  his   writings.  — Schl,} 
Feter  van  Mastrichl,  John  Homheck,  An-        (80)  Fted.  Spanheim,  de  novissimia  in 

^ima    EsMen^    Melchiar    Leydecker,   John  fielgio  dissidiis;  Opp,  torn,  ii.,  959,  dec. 

"  Wisy^n,    Gerhard    Vries,    James    Revius,  Those  who  wish  it,  may  also  consult  the 

James  Trigland,  and  Frederic  Spanheim —  common  historians  of  this  century,  Arnold^ 

manifestly  great  names— contended  against  (Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book 

Des  Cartes,     For  him,  there  were  among  xvii..  ch.  x.,  4  1-6),  Weissmann,  (Historia 

the  philof ophers,  Henry  Refrivs,  James  Go-  Ercles.  vre.  xvii .  p.  905),  Jte^er,  Cardie 

ffHt,  Claudius  Sahnastve,  Hadr.  Heerelnjrd^  and  also  Waleh's  Einleitang  in  die  Religiom> 

ite.,  and  among  the  theologians,  Abraham  etreiiigkeiten  aosser  nnsrer  Kiiche,  vol.  iiK 
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of  futarc  events.  To  give  support  and  plausibiUtj  to  these  opinionsy  he 
first  laid  down  this  law  of  interpretation,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
wmsi  signify  all  that  it  can  signify :  which  rule,  if  adopted  by  a  man  of 
more  genius  than  judgment,  may  give  birth  to  very  strange  interpretatioos. 
In  the  next  place,  he  distributed  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  churdi 
into  seven  portions  of  time  or  periods^  relying  principally  on  the  seven 
trumpets  and  seals  of  the  Apocalypse. 

§  32.  Theolc^  itself^  in  the  opinion  of  CoccduSy  ought  to  be  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  philosophy,  and  to  be  expounded  only  in  scriptural  phra- 
seology. Hence,  perceiving  that  the  sacred  writers  denominate  the  meth- 
od  of  salvation  which  Crod  has  prescribed,  a  eovenatU  of  God  with  men,  he 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  more  suitable  and  pertinent  analogy,  ac- 
cording to  which  to  adjust  and  arrange  an  entire  system  of  theology.  But 
while  intent  solely  on  accommodating  and  applying  the  principles  of  human 
covenants  to  divine  subjects,  he  incautiously  fell  into  some  opinions  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  approve.  For  instance,  he  asserted  that  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  through  the  medium  of  Afosec, 
did  not  differ  in  its  nature,  from  the  new  covenant  procured  by  Jesu$ 
ChrisL  He  supposed  that  God  caused  the  ten  commandments  to  be  pro. 
mulged  by  Moses^  not  as  a  law  which  was  to  be  obeyed,  but  as  one  form 
of  the  covenant  o( grace.  But  when  the  Hebrews  had  offended  him  by 
various  sins,  and  especially  by  the  worship  of  the  golden  cslt,  Grod  being 
moved  with  just  indignation,  superadded  to  that  moral  law  the  yoke  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  to  serve  as  a  punishment.  This  yoke  was  in  itself  very 
burdensome,  but  it  became  much  more  painful  in  consequence  of  its  im- 
port.  For  it  continually  admonished  the  Hebrews  of  their  very  imperfect, 
doubtful,  and  anxious  state,  and  was  a  kind  of  perpetual  memento  that 
they  merited  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  could  not  anticipate  a  full 
expiation  and  remission  of  their  sins  till  the  Messiah  should  come.  Holy 
men  indeed,  under  the  Old  Testament,  enjoyed  eternal  salvation  after 
death ;  but  while  they  lived,  they  were  for  from  having  that  assurance  of 
salvation,  which  is  so  comforting  to  us  under  the  New  Testament.  For 
no  sins  were  then  actually  forgiven,  but  only  suffered  to  remain  un punish* 
ed ;  because  Christ  had  not  yet  ofiered  up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded,  before  the  divine  tribunal,  as  one  who 
has  actually  assumed  our  debt,  but  only  as  our  surety.  I  omit  other  Opin- 
ions of  Cocceius.  Tliose  who  assailed  the  Cartesian  doctrines,  attadced 
also  these  opinions,  in  a  fierce  war  which  was  kept  up  for  many  years, 
with  various  success.  The  issue  was  the  same  as  in  the  Cartesian  contest* 
No  device  and  no  force  could  prevent  the  disciples  of  Cocceiut  from  oc* 
cupying  many  professorial  chairs,  and  from  propagating  the  opinions  of 
their  master  both  orally  and  in  writing,  with  wonderful  celerity  anuxig 
even  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss.(81) 

§  88.  Neairly  all  the  other  controversies  which  disquieted  the  Dutch 
churches  in  this  century,  arose  from  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  connected  with  theology.  Tliis  will  appear  from  those 
commotions  greater  than  all  others,  produced  by  Roel  and  Becker.     Cer* 

(81)  The  Mine  writen  may  be  consulted  Vol.  Alhtrd^  AiirAovy  icainra,  CMtedfW 

here,  m  were  rererred  to  in  f  90,  [note  79] ;  mas  et  CocceianismiM,  deeciipii  ei  itlbleti 

for  the  Ctrtesian  and  Cocceian  cootroveraiee  Ijeipe.,  1678,  4to. 
arcreonitedinone.    To  these  nuy  be  added. 
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tain  Cartesian  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Herman  Alexander  Roelf 
a  theologian  of  Francker,  a  man  of  singular  acutcness  and  perspicuity, 
were  supposed  in  the  year  1686,  to  attribute  too  much  to  reason  in  theolo- 
►  Nearly  the  whole  controversy  was  embraced  in  these  two  questions* 
Whether  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  can  be 
demonstrated  by  reason  alone ;  or  whether  Xj\e  internal  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  firm  belief  on  this  subject  ?  H. 
Whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  propose  any  thing  to  be  believed  by  us, 
which  is  contrary  to  correct  and  sound  reason?  The  first  was  affirmed 
and  the  second  denied,  not  only  by  the  above  named  Roel,  but  also  by 
John  van  der  Wayen,  Gisbert  Wessel,  Duker,  Ruard  ah  Andala,  and  oth- 
ers :  the  contrary  was  maintained,  by  Ulric/i  Hubcr,  a  jurist  of  great  repu- 
tation, Gerhard  de  Vriesy  and  others.(82)  A  great  part  of  Belgium  being 
DOW  in  a  flame,  the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  interposed  and  enjoined 
silence  and  peace  on  both  the  contending  parties.  Those  who  shall  accu. 
rately  investigate  this  cause,  will  I  think  perceive,  thai  a  great  part  of  it 
was  a  strife  about  words,  and  that  the  remainder  of  it  might  have  been 
easily  settled  if  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  ambiguities. 

§  34.  A  little  after  this  first  controversy  had  been  in  some  measure 
hushed,  this  same  Roel  in  the  year  1689,  fell  under  no  sjight  suspicion 
that  he  was  plotting  against  sound  theology,  in  consequence  of  some  other 
tiingular  opinions  of  his.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  not  only  by  his 
colleagues,  particularly  by  Campeius  Vitringa,  but  also  by  very- many  of 
the  Dutch  divines. (83)  For  he  denied  that  the  Scriptural  representations 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  to  be  understood  literally  or  as 
denoting  a  kind  of  natural  generation  ;  and  maintained  that  the  death  of 
holy  men  and  the  evils  they  suffer  in  this  life,  equally  with  the  calamities 
and  death  of  the  wicked,  are  the  penal  effects  of  the  first  sin  ;  and  he  ad« 
vanced  some  things  respecting  the  divine  decrees,  original  sin,  the  divine 
influence  in  regard  to  the  sinful  acts  of  men,  the  satisfaction  made  by 
xChrist,  and  other  subjects,  which  either  in  reality,  or  at  least  in  form  and 
phraseology,  differed  much  from  the  received  opinions. (84)  Tlie  inagis. 
t  rates  of  Friesland  published  decrees,  which  prevented  these  disputes  from 
spreading  in  that  province  :  but  the  rest  of  the  Dutch,  and  especially  those 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  could  not  be  restrained  from  condemning  Roel 
and  his  disciples,  both  privately  and  in  their  public  conventions,  as  corrupt- 
crs  of  divine  truth. (85)     Nor  did  this  resentment  die  with  the  excellent 

(82)  John  fe  Chre^  Biblioih.  Universcll^e  tained,  that  the  title  Son  of  God  referred 
•t  Histor.,  tome  vi.,  p.  368.  only  to  the  human  natnre  ai  Christ,  and  to 

(83)  Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  the  aupcmatural  formation  or  conception  of 
•ee  the  Bibliotheca  Bremensis  Theologico-  it,  as  also  to  his  mediatorial  office ;  and  con- 
Philol.,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  707.  Caspar  sequcntly,  that  it  afforded  no  proof  of  his 
Burmann'sTrajectumeniaitnm,  p.  306,  &c.  divinity.  Yet  in  his  later  writings,  he  ad- 
[Unparthe^ische  Kirchenhiatorie,  Jena,  1735,  mitted  that  Christ  was  also  called  the  Son  of 
4to,  vol.  ii ,  p.  620,  &c. — Tr.'\  God,  on  account  of  his  etemar^eneration  by 

(84)  These  errors  may  be  best  learned  the  Father:  yet  without  excluding  the  before 
ftoro  a  paper  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  mentioned  ground.  In  order  to  prove  that 
Leydtiit  in  which  they  conhnn  the  sentence  the  death  of  believers  is  a  punishment,  he 
pronounced  on  them  by  the  Dutch  synods,  maintained,  that  in  justification  only  some  of 
entitled :  Judicium  ecclesiasticum,  quo  opin-  the  punishments  of  sin  are  remitted,  and  that 
iooes  quedam  CI.  H.  A.  Roellii  synoaico  the  complete  removal  of  them  does  not  take 
damirata  (unt,  landatum  a  Professoribos  place  till  after  the  resurrection. — Sekl.] 
Tbeologiie  in  Acadcicia  I<agdurM>- Oatava  ;  (85)  [It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  this 
Lejden,  1713, 4to,  20  sheets.     [Roel  main-  statement  of  Dr.  Mosheiwi,  that  profeeeot 
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man  who  was  the  object  of  it ;  but  even  to  our  times,  the  RoeUanSf  tboudi 
they  most  solemnly  protest  their  innocence,  are  thought  by  many  to  oe 
infected  with  concealed  heresies. 

§  85.  Balthazar  Becker,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam,  from 
the  Cartesian  definition  of  a  spirit,  the  truth  of  which  he  held  to  be  unques« 
tionablc,  took  occasion  to  deny  absolutely  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
respecting  tlic  works,  snares,  and  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
his  satellites,  and  also  all  the  vulgar  i^eports  respecting  ghosts,  spectres, 
and  withcraft.  There  is  extant  a  prolix  and  copious  work  of  his,  entitled 
The  World  Bewitckedy  first  published  in  1691 ;  in  which  he  perverts  and 
explains  away,  with  no  little  ingenuity  indeed,  but  with  no  less  audacity, 
whatever  the  sacred  volume  relates  of  persons  possessed  by  evil  spirits, 
and  of  the  power  of  demons ;  and  maintains,  that  the  miserable  being  whom 
the  sacred  writers  call  Satan  and  the  DevU^  together  with  his  ministers, 
lies  bound  with  everlasting  chains  in  lieil ;  so  that  he  cannot  thence  go 
forth  to  terrify  mortals,  and  to  plot  against  the  righteous.  Des  Carles  pU. 
ced  the  essence  of  spirit  in  thinking  :  but  none  of  those  acts  which  are  as« 
cribed  to  evil  spirits,  can  be  effected  by  mere  lJiov^ht.(SQ)  Therefore  lest 
the  reputation  of  Dcs  Cartes  should  be  impaired,  the  narrations  and  decis. 
ions  of  the  divine  books  must  be  accommodated  to  his  opinion.  This  er- 
ror  not  only  disquieted  all  the  United  Provinces,  but  likewise  induced  not 
ft  few  Lutheran  divines  to  gird  on  their  armour.(87)     Its  author,  although 

JJoe/  was  excommunicated,  deprived  of  hi«  mind  or  spirit.     The  tenour  and  amoimt  of 

office,  or  even  declared  a  heretic.     Somo  of  his  argument  is  as  follows  :  •  The  essence 

his  opinionx  were  condctnncd  :  bul  not  tlie  of  mind  \%tkemgkt,  and  the  essence  of  matter 

man.    After  serving  as  a  chaplain  to  several  is  cxtcnnon  — Now  since  there  is  no  sort  of 

noblemeu,  he  was   made  professor,  first  of  conformity  or  connexion  between  a  thought 

'  r  and  then  of  theolotryf  at  Franeker  and  extension^  mind  cannot  act  apon  matter 


in  Friesland.  in  the  year  1686.     In  the  year  nnless  these  two  substances  be  united,  as 

1704,  he  was  removed  to  the  professorship  soul  and   body  are  in  man : — iberefbre  no 

of  thcolotfv  at  Urrecht;  where  he  died  in  separate  spirits,  either  good  or  evil,  can  act 

office,  A.D.  1713,  aged  G5.     The  states  of  upon  mankind.     Such  acting  is  miraculous, 

Friesland  enjoined  upon  him  in  1691,  not  to  and  miracles  can  be  performed  by  God  alone, 

teach  or  prciich  his  peculiarities  of  sentiment ;  It  follows  of  consequence,  that  the  Scripture 

they  also  enjoined  upon  his  opposers.  to  keep  accounts  of  the  actions  and   operations  of 

silence  on  tlie  same  subjects.     Both  obeyed  :  good  and  evil  spirits  must  be  understood  io 

80  that  in  Friesland,  there  was  no  more  con-  an  allegorical  sense.' — This  is  Becker's  ar- 

tention.     But  in  the  other  Dutch  provinces,  gnment ;  and  it  does,  in  truth,  little  honour 

no  such  order  was  taken  by  the  government :  to  his  acuteness  and  sagacity.     By  promg 

and  therefore  several  synods,  finding  RoeCt  too  much,  it  proves  nothipg  at  all ;  for  if  the 

opinions  to  exist  and  to  spread,  passed  orders  want  of  a  conne.Tion  or  conformity  between 

of  condcnmation  upon  them ;  and  decreed  thought  and  extension  renders  mind  incapa- 

that  candidates  should  be  required  to  re<  ble  of  acting  upon  matter,  it  is  bard  to  see 

nounce  them,  in  order  to  their  receiving  U-  how  their  union  should  remove  this  incapact- 

cenae.     He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man.  ty,  since  the  want  of  conformity  and  connez- 

Hence  Mosheim  calls  him  vir  exirnius.     He  ion   remains    notwithstanding   this   union, 

was  also  in  the  main,  sound  in  the  faith.  Besides,  according  to  this  reasoning,  the 

Yet  on  some  points,  he  carried  his  specula-  Supreme  Being  cannot  act  upon  material 

tions  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  beings.     In  vam  does  Becker  maintain  the 

permit.     But  like   a  good  man,  when  he  affirmative,  by  having  recourse  to  a  miracle, 

(bund  his  speculations  to  produce  alarm  and  for  this  would  imply,  that  the  whole  course 

commotion,  at  the  bidding  of  the  magistrates,  of  nature  was  a  series  of  miracles,  that  is  to 

he  forbore  to  urge  them  and  expended  his  say,  that  there  are  no  miracles  at  alL**—  . 

efforts  on  subjects  less  offensive. — 7V.]  Macl.} 

(86)  [**  Our  historian  relates  here,  some-        (87)   Soe  Michael   LiUenthaTs   Selects 

what  oltscurely,  the  reasoning  which  Becker  Histor,  Littcrar.,  pt  i.,  observ.  ii.,  p.  17. 

founded  upon  the   Caitesian  definition  of  &c.    MiscellanevLipsicns.,  torn,  i.,  p.  361, 
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confuted  by  vast  numbers,  and  deprived  of  his  ministerial  office,  yet  on  his 
dying  bed  in  1716,  continued  to  affirm  until  his  last  breath,  that  he  believed 
all  he  had  written  to  be  true.  Nor  did  his  ijew  doctrine  die  with  him ; 
but  it  still  has  very  many  defenders,  both  open  and  concealed. 

§  3G.  It  is  well  known  that  various  sects,  some  of  them  Christian,  others 
remi-Christian,  and  others  manifestly  delirious,  not  unfrequently  start  up 
and  are  cherished  in  Holland  as  well  as  England.  But  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  who  docs  not  reside  in  those  countries,  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  them  ;  because  the  books  which  contain  the  necessary  information,  seU 
dom  find  their  way  into  foreign  countries.  Yet  the  Dutch  sects  of  Ver- 
schorists  and  HattemUts,  having  now  for  some  time  been  better  known 
among  us,  1  shall  here  give  some  account  of  them.  The  former  derived 
their  name  from  James  Verschoor  of  Flushing ;  who'  is  said  to  have  so 


364,  where  there  is  a  description  of  a  medal 
•truck  in  reference  to  Becker;  and  the  oth- 
er writers,  witom  we  have  often  quoted. 
NouYeau  Diction.  Hist,  et  Cnt ,  tome  i..  p. 
193.  {Balthazar  Becker,  D.D.,  was  bom 
near  Gronin^icn  in  1634  ;  educated  there 
and  at  Frdueker ;  made  rector  of  the  I^tin 
•choul  in  the  latter  place,  a  preacher,  a  doc- 
tor  of  divinity  ;  and  lastly,  a  pastor  at  .Am- 
sterdam, where  he  died  in  1718.  I'his  learn- 
ed man,  puhli^hed  three  Catechiftms  ;  in  the 
last  of  which,  1670,  he  taught  that  Adam,  if 
he  had  not  sinned,  would  Iwve  been  immor- 
tal, by  virtue  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life ; 
questioned,  whether  endless  punishment, 
(which  he  placed  m  horror  and  desuair),  was 
consistent  with  the  goodneps  of  God ;  and 
admitted  Episcopacy  to  be  the  most  ancient 
and  customary  form  of  church  government. 
These  sentmii-iits  exposed  him  to  some  an- 
imadversion. In  1680,  he  publitihcd  a  book, 
in  proof  that  cornels  are  not  ominous  In 
bis  sermons,  he  had  often  intimated  that  too 
much  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  dcv* 
it :  and  being  frequently  questioned  on  the 
subject,  he  concludixl  to  give  tlio  world  his 
full  views  on  the  whole  subiect.  This  ho 
did  in  his  Dutch  work,  entitleil :  BetinoeriU 
Wereld,  &c.,  i.  e ,  'J'he  World  Bewitched, 
or  a  critical  investigation  of  the  commonly 
received  opinion  rempecting  spirits,  their  na- 
ture, power,  and  acts,  and  all  tliosc  extraor- 
dinary fea's  which  men  are  said  to  perform, 
through  their  aid ;  in  4  Books,  Amsterd., 
1691,  4to.  In  the  preface,  he  says  :  •*  It  is 
come  to  that,  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is 
almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  K'ligion,  to  as- 
cribe great  wonders  to  the  devil ;  and  those 
are  taxed  with  infidelity  and  perverseness, 
who  hesitate  to  believe,  what  thousands  re- 
late, concerning  his  power.  It  is  now 
thought  essential  to  piety,  not  onlv  to  fear 
God,  but  also  to  fear  the  devil.  Whoever 
does  not  do  so,  is  accounted  an  atheist ;  be- 
cause he  cannot  persuade  himself,  that  there 
aie  tvvo  Go<l8,  the  one  good,  and  the  other 
Vol.  111.— 1 1 1 


evil.*'  He  also  gives  a  challenge  to  the 
devil :  ••  If  he  is  a  God,  let  him  def<*nd  him- 
self: let  him  lay  hold  of  me ;  for  I  throw 
down  his  altars.  In  tho  name  of  the  God  of 
hosts,  I  fight  with  this  Goliath :  we  will  see, 
who  can  deliver  him."  In  the  first  Book, 
he  states  the  opinions  of  the  pagans,  con- 
cerning gods,  spirits,  and  demons;  and 
shows,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  have 
derived  their  prejudices  on  this  subject, 
from  them.  In  the  second,  he  shows,  what 
reason  and  t»rripture  teach  concerning  spir- 
its :  and  in  the  ifurd,  confutes  the  btlievcrs 
in  witchcraft  and  confederacies  with  the 
devil.  lu  the  fourth  Book  he  answers  the 
arguments  alleged  from  experience,  to  prove 
the  great  |»owt'r  of  the  devil.  He  ftuir.ds  his 
doctrine  on  two  grand  principles  ;  that  from 
tlieir  very  nature,  spirits  cannot  act  u|M>n 
material  beings  ;  and  that  tho  scnpturcs  rep- 
resent the  devil  and  his  sateliiies.  as  shut  up 
in  the  pri>on  of  hell.  To  explain  away  the 
texts  which  militate  against  his  s\>tcm,  evi- 
dently coat  him  much  labour  and  perplexity. 
His  interpretation!*,  for  the  most  part,  are 
similar  to  thone  still  relied  on,  by  the  Miev- 
er«  in  his  doctrine. — Bechr  was  not  the  first 
writer,  who  publixhrd  such  opinions.  Before 
him  were,  Arnold  GeuHnx  of  Loyden,  who 
died  in  1669;  and  />ai//ow.  a  French  Reform- 
ed prracher,  who  fled  to  Ix)ndon,  and  there 
published  his  views  in  1687.  But  these  ad- 
vanced their  opinions  problematically  ;  while 
Brcker  advanced  his,  in  a  positive  lone.  He 
al^  dii*cu8$cd  the  whole  subject :  and  he 
mingled  wit  and  sarcasm,  with  his  argu- 
ments. This  difference  caused  his  book  to 
awaken  very  great  attention;  while  theim 
passed  unheeded.  Brcker  was  depo?:^  and 
silenced,  by  the  synods  of  Eldam  and  Alk- 
moar,  in  1692.  But  the  senate  of  Amster- 
dam continued  to  him  hi.n  salary,  till  his  death 
in  1718.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengfsch.  seit 
der  Reformation,  vol.  viii.,  p.  713.  6ic.^ 
Tr.J 
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•trangely  mixed  together  the  principies  of  Spinoza  and  CacceiuSf  as  out  of 
them  to  have  produced  about  the  year  I68O9  a  new  system  of  religion,  which 
was  quite  absurd  and  impious.  His  followers  are  also  called  Hebrews  ;  be- 
cause they  all,  both  men  and  women,  bestow  great  attention  on  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  latter  sect  arose  about  th«  same  time,  and  had  for  their  lead- 
er Fontianus  van  UaUem,  a  minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Philipsland  in  Zealand, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  Spinoza^  and  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  office  on 
account  of  his  errors;  These  two  sects  were  kindred  to  each  other :  and  yet 
tiiey  must  have  differed  in  some  way ;  since  Van  HaUem  could  never  per* 
rixxade  the  VerschorisU  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  Neither  of  them 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  abandoning  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  HaUem 
wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  If  I  understand  correctly 
the  not  very  lucid  accounts  given  us  of  their  doctrines,  the  founders  of  both 
sects  in  the  first  place,  inferred  from  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute decrees  of  Grod,  this  principle,  that  whatever  takes  place,  necessarilj 
and  unavoidably  takes  place.  Assuming  this  as  true,  they  denied  that 
men  are  by  nature  wicked  or  corrupt ;  and  that  human  actions  are  some 
of  them  good,  and  others  bad.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  men  need  not 
trouble  themselves  about  a  change  of  heart,  nor  be  solicitous  to  obey  the 
divine  law ;  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  acting,  but  in  suffering  ;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  inculcated  this  only,  that  we  patiently  and  cheerfully 
endure  whatever  by  tlie  good  pleasure  of  Grod  occurs,  or  befalb  us,  striving 
only  to  keep  our  minds  tranquil.  HaUem  in  particular,  taught  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  by  his  death  appease  divine  justice,  nor  expiate  the  sins  of 
men ;  but  that  he  signified  to  us,  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  ofiend 
God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just.  These  things  appear  to  be  per- 
verse, and  inimical  to  all  virtue :  and  yet  neither  of  these  men^ — unless  I 
am  wholly  deceived — ^was  so  beside  himself^  as  to  recommend  iniquity,  or 
to  suppose  that  a  person  may  safely  follow  his  lusts.  At  least,  the  senti- 
ment ascribed  to  them,  that  Crod  punishes  men  by  their  sins,  not  for  them, 
seems  to  carry  this  import,  that  unless  a  person  bridles  his  lusts,  he  must 
sufier  punishment  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come ;  yet  not  by  a  divine 
infliction,  or  by  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  biit  by  some  law 
of  nature.  (88)  Both  sects  still  exist ;  but  they  have  discarded  the  names 
derived  from  their  founders. 

§  87.  The  churches  of  Switzerland  from  the  year  1669,  were  in  great 
fear  lest  the  religion  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers  and  confirmed 
at  the  s3mod  of  Dort,  should  be  contaminated  with  the  doctrines  already 
mentioned  of  the  French  divines,  AmyrauL,  De  Id  Place,  and  CapelL  For 
there  were  at  that  time,  among  the  associated  ministers  of  Geneva,  certain 
men  distinguished  both  for  their  eloquence  and  their  erudition,  who  not 
only  approved  those  doctrines,  but  endeavoured  against  the  will  of  their 
colleagues  to  induce  others  to  embrace  them.(89)  To  restrain  the  efforts 
of  these  men,  the  principal  divines  of  Switzerland  in  the  year  1675,  had  a 
book  drawn  up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  very  celebrated  divine  of  Zu- 
rich, in  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Frenchmen ;  and  with  no 
great  difficulty,  they  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  annex  it  by  public  au- 

(88)  See  TTuodort  Ha$ctu9y  Dissert,  in  4to.    Bib!ioihequeBelgi^iie,u>ineiL,p.t03, 

the  Museum  Bremeni.  Theoi.  Philol.,  toL  6lc. 

ti^  p.  144,  ^.     WUkdm  Goeree,  Keike-  (89)  See  Greg.  LetCt  IsCoria  GeoeviBi^ 

4ike  md wweldljcke  Hiftorie,  Ltydea,  1739,  part  iv.,  lib.  v.,  p.  448r  488, 497, 6ui. 
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Ihority,  to  the  common  Helvetic  formulas  of  religion.  It  ia  usually  call- 
ed  the  Formula  Consensus.  But  this  measure  which  was  intended  to  se* 
cure  peace,  became  rather  the  fruitful  source  of  contentions  and  disturb- 
ance. For  many  declared,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  assent  to 
this  Formula :  and  hence  pernicious  commotions  arose  in  severalplacei* 
In  consequence  of  these,  the  canton  of  Basle  and  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Frederic  WilHam  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year 
1686/ abrogated  the  Formula  Consensus.(90)  In  the  other  cantons,  it 
with  difficulty  retained  its  authority  for  some  time ;  but  in  our  age,  having 

E'yen  birth  to  the  most  violent  quarrels,  particularly  in  the  university  ^ 
Eiusanne,  it  began  to  sink  also  in  these  cantons,  and  to  lose  nearly  all 
its  influence.  (91) 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  ARMINIANS  OR   REMONSTRANTS. 

t  1.  The  Name  of  Arminiant. — f  2.  Their  Origin.—^  3.  Their  ProffreM.— f  4.  The  Five 
Points. — ^  6,  6.  Maurice  resolves  on  their  Destmction.— ^  7.  Opinion  of  the  Svnod 
of  Dort.— ^  8.  Condition  ailer  the  Synod  of  Dort.— ^  9.  Recalled  from  Exile.— {  10. 
Early  and  later  Thedogy  of  the  Anninians. — ^  II.  Its  Aim,  and  principal  Heads.— 
^  IS.  Their  Confession  of  Faith. — ^  13.  Present  State  of  the  Arminians. 

§  1.  From  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  church,  to  its  great  injury,  there 
originated  in  the  present  century  two  sects,  the  Arminians  and  the  Qua- 


(90)  [**  It  must  not  be  imagined,  from  this 
expression  of  oar  historian,  Swt  this  Form, 
entitled  the  Cansensust  was  abrogated  at 
Basil  by  a  positive  edict.  The  case  stood 
thos :  Mr.  Peter  Werenfelt,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  paid  sncfa 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Elector,  as  to  avoid 
requiring  a  subscription  to  this  Form  from 
the  candidates  for  tne  ministry,  and  his  con- 
duct, in  this  respect,  was  imitated  by  his 
snccessors.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Elec- 
\M  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same  effect 
upon  those  that  governed  the  church  of  Gen- 
eva ;  for  the  Cmsensu*,  or  Form  of  Agree- 
wuni,  maintained  its  credit  and  autlM)rity 
there  mitil  the  year  1706,  when,  without  b^ 
ing  abrogated  by  any  positive  act,  it  fell  into 
disuse.  In  several  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, il  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
as  appears  by  the  letters  addressed  by  George 
I.  kuiff  of  England,  as  also  by  the  kins  of 
Prassia,  in  the  year  1723,  to  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons, in  order  to  procure  the  abrogation  of 
Ihb  Farm^  or  Consentusy  which  was  consid- 
ered as  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches.  See  the 
M^moires  pour  servir  il'Histoire  dee  troubles 
arriv^oe  en  Suisse  A  I'occasion  dn  Coneea- 


sns ;  published  in  8vo,  at  Amsterdam,  in  tlM 
year  1726."— Mael.} 

(91)  See  CkriH,  MaUh.  Pftift  Schedi- 
asma  de  formula  consensus  Helvetica :  Tn- 
bing.,  1723,  4to.  Mtaioires  pour  servir  k 
PHisUnre  des  troubles  arriv^es  en  Suisse  A 
Poccasion  da  Consensus ;  Amsterd.,  1726, 
8vo.  [In  this  FormuU  ConsenMuSt  (which, 
like  the  Lutheran  FormuU  Coneordi^  might 
better  be  called  Formula  DisMensue),  four 
controversies,  which  had  previously  disquiet- 
ed the  Reformed  churcnee,  were  decided. 
It  condemned,  I.  the  doctrine  of  Moses  AmM- 
raul,  respecting  general  grace;  and  estab- 
lished the  most  strenuous  opinion  of  mecial 
ffrace.  It  condemned,  II.  the  opinion  of 
Joshua  Placaus  {De  la  Plaei)  respecting 
the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin : — III.  Pisca" 
ior^s  doctrine,  concerning  the  active  obedi 
ence  of  Christ:  and  IV.  Ijewis  CapeWs 
critical  doctrine,  concerning  the  points  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  This  Formula,  so  Xmm 
as  subscription  to  it  was  rigorously  enforced, 
deprived  the  Swiss  churches  of  man^  a  \ 
thy  divine,  who  would  rather  quit  his  c< 
try,  than  violate  his  conscience.  Sulzsr  •! 
Berlin,  was  a  remarkable  ezample.^SdU.] 
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kers ;  the  former  owing  its  birth  to  an  excessive  regard  for  hionan  reason^ 
and  the  latter  to  a  neg^ct  of  it.  The  Arminitmi  derived  their  name  and 
their  rise  from  James  Harmensen^  or  as  he  chose  to  be  called  in  Latin, 
James  Arminius ;  first  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam,  and  then 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend 
for  his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  piety.(l)  They  arc  also  called  Bemcmm 
etrarUs,  from  the  petition  they  presented  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  Weal 
Friesland  in  1610,  which  was  entitled  a  Remonstrance.  And  as  the  friends 
of  Calvinism  presented  another  petition  in  opposition  to  this,  under  the  title 
of  Counter  Remonstrance^  they  obtained  the  name  of  Contra-Revumstrants. 
6  2.  Arminius^  though  trained  from  infancy  in  the  Genevan  doctrines, 
and  actually  educated  in  the  academy  of  Geneva,  when  he  arrived  at  man* 
hood,  abandoned  the  common  doctrine  of  the  majority  in  the  Reformed 
church  respecting  predestination  and  the  divine  decrees,  and  went  over  to 
the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  love  of  God  and  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour  respect  the  whole  human  race.(2)  Time  and  reflection  confirmed 
him  in  his  sentiments ;  and  when  callefl  to  the  office  of  a  professor  at  Ley. 
den,  he  thought  duty  and  candour  required  him  publicly  to  teach  his  senti- 
ments, and  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Co/rm,  which  were  embraced  by  most 
of  the  Dutch  divines.  And  this  he  was  the  more  bold  to  do,  because  be 
iuiew  that  many  persons  besides  himself^  and  some  of  them  men  of  the 
highest  respectability,  were  averse  from  the  Genevan  opinions  on  this 
•ubject ;  neither  were  the  teachers  required,  either  by  the  Belgic  Confess 
sum  or  by  any  other  public  law,  to  thirik  and  teach  just  as  Calvin  did* 
Arminius  inculcated  what  he  deemed  true,  not  without  effect;  for  he  per. 
euaded  great  numbers  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
drew  on  himself  immense  odium  from  the  Calvinistic  school,  which  then 
flourished  greatly  in  Holland.     In  particular,  Francis  Gomar  his  colleagoe. 


(1)  The  fullest  accoant  giren  of  him,  is 
by  Caspar  BrawiU  in  his  Historia  viUe  Jac. 
Arminii,  Lf^den,  1724,  8vo,  and  republish- 
ed, with  a  preface  and  some  notes,  by  me ; 
Bmnswick.  1726.  8vo.  Add  the  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit..  tome  i.,  p.  471, 
Ac,  [and.  The  Creed  of  Arminius,  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  times,  by  M,  Slu- 
mri;  in  the  Biblical  Refiertorv,  Andover, 
1831.  vol.  i.No.  ii  ,|i.  226-308.— Tr]  The 
entire  works  of  Armmius  have  been  re- 
peatedly published,  in  a  moderate  sized  4to 
volume.  I  use  the  edition  of  Frankfort, 
1634,  4to.  1*ho8e  who  wish  to  discover 
and  estimate  correctly  the  genius  of  the  man, 
should  read  especially  the  DiffulatitmtM^ 
both  the  public  and  the  private.  H  is  manner 
of  teachmg  partakes  somewhat  of  the  dsrk 
scholasticism  of  his  age  ;  and  yet  it  approx- 
imates to  that  simplicity  and  perspicuity, 
which  hie  foUowon  have  regarded  and  stilt 
regard  as  aniong  the  primary  excellences  of 
a  theologian.  The  historians  of  the  sect  and 
its  Confessions,  sre  treated  of,  by  Jo.  ChriMi. 
Kocher,  Bil»lioth.  Theol.  Symbolic*,  p.  481, 
&c.  [See  aim)  G.  S.  Francke'i  Diaa.  The- 
ologica  de  Historia  dogmatum  Arminiano- 


rum;  Keil,  1813.  8vo. — Tr,  Among  their 
Confessions,  may  be  reckoned,  I.  Their  Rt" 
monstrance^  in  1610;  which  was  presented 
to  the  States  in  vindication  oiArminiMS  and 
other  divines  accused  of  error ;  and  was  first 
printed  in  1617.-11.  Their  proper  Confes- 
sion, of  1621,  which  SamL  Ejhscopius  set 
forth.— III.  Their  Apolofry^  in  1629,  in  r»> 
ply  to  the  confutation  of  their  Confeasion  by 
ine  Leyden  divides ;  set  forth  also  by  Epis- 
copius.—  IV.  Their  Catechism  of  1640,  by 
Jo.  VyUnbogard.  V.  lastly,  their  Acto  el 
Scripta  Synodali^  Dordracena,  Harderwyck, 
(or  rather,  printed  on  board  a  ship),  1620; 
4to.  These  are  very  diflferent  from  the  Acta 
Svnodi  Dordr.  published  at  Dort  in  folio. — 

(2)  The  occasion  of  thia  change  is  treated 
of,  by  Peler  Bertius,  Onitio  in  funus  Armi- 
nii ;  by  Casper  Brandt^  Vite  Arminii,  p.  22, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  that 
events.  The  change  took  place  in  1591 ; 
aa  appeara  from  the  famous  letter  of  Artm- 
nivs  to  Gryn<£us,  written  in  this  year,  (and 
extant  in  the  Bibliotb.  Bremcnsis  llUol. 
Philologies,  torn,  iii ,  p.  384),  for  he  tber* 
states  his  doubts. 
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mus  very  hostile  to  him.  Sach  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  and 
most  unpleasant  controversy.  But  Armituus  died  in  1609,  just  as  it  began 
to  rage  and  pervade  the  whole  United  Provinces.(3) 

^  :K  After  the  death  of  Arminhu,  the  controversy  was  carried  on  for 
several  years,  without  any  decisive  advantage  gained  by  either  party. 
The  wishes  of  the  Arminians,  who  sought  only  to  have  their  opinions  tol- 
erated in  the  state  or  republic,  were  not  a  little  favoured  by  the  first  men  in 
the  commonwealth,  such  as  John  ran  Oldenbameoelly  Hugo  GroUus^  Rom. 
ioul  HoogerbeeU,  and  others.  For  these  supposed,  that  in  their  free  coun- 
try, every  one  might  believe  what  he  chose  on  subjects  not  determined  by 
the  BeJgie  Confession ;  and  they  used  every  means  to  bring  the  Calvinists 
to  bear  with  moderation,  the  dissent  of  the  opposite  party.  And  even 
prince  MoMnce  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  after- 
wards became  the  capital  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  together  with  his  moth- 
cr  and  the  court,  was  at  first  not  averse  from  these  views.  Hence  the 
conference  between  the  parties  at  thq  Hague  in  1611 ;  hence  also  the  dis- 
cussion  at  Delft  in  1613 ;  and  likewise  the  edict  of  the  States  of  Holland 
in  1614,  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  all  the  other  efibrts  to  reconcile  the  breth- 
ren  whom  religion  had  separated  from  each  other.(4)  But  the  suspicion  of 
the  Calviiiirrts  that  the  Arminians  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  all  religion, 
was  so  far  from  being  allayed  by  these  measures,  that  it  daily  became 
more  confirmed ;  and  they  s|>iritedly  censured  the  zeal  of  the  magistrates, 
for  interposing  their  authority  in  behalf  of  public  peace.(5)  And  whoever 
regards  truth  more  than  every  other  consideration,  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  Arminians  were  not  sufficiently  cautious,* in  regard  to  their  intercourse 
and  familiarity  with  persons  disposed  to  advance  opinions  very  wide  from 
the  Reformed  religion;  and  in  this  way,  they  gave  great  occasfon  to  their 
adver-saries  to  suspect  them  of  every  thing  bad  and  pernicious  to  the  pub. 
lie  religion* 

§  4.  The  whole  controversy  however,  which  after  the  council  at  Dort 

(3)  No  one  faas  more  ropiouitly  treated  the  have  been  piibli^od  against  the  Remon- 

vrhole  history  of  the  controversy,  and  the  ttrant?. 

buhlic  Kchisin  that  arose  from  it.  than  Ger-        (4)  The  authors  who  ti«at  partieulariy  of 

*arrf   Brandt^  in  hia  excellent  work.  The  theae  eireme,  are  mentioned  by  the  writers 

History  oftheKefonnation  in  Belgium,  writ-  of  the  general  history:   and  we  therefore 

ten  ill  t)utch.  vohimes  ii   and  iii.  ;  of  which  omit  to  name  them.     Yet  Mkkttelle  Vussor, 

there  are  extant  concise  epitomes,  lioth  in  who  in  the  I  Rt  and  ^  volumes  of  his  Histoitt 

EDgii44)^and  in  French.     I'o  thit)  may  be  de  liOuis  Xfll.  iias  particulady  treated  of 

•dded  Jo.  Vyfent/Ofrarift  Ecclesiastical  His-  these  tpouhles,  deserves  especially  to  be 

lory  (of  the  Unii.-d   provinces,   1647.  M.J  wad.     [Hut  niM  more.  Van  Wngenaa;lif- 

also  written  in   Dutch:    t^hil.  Ltmbarr.h^g  lory  of  the  United  NetherUnds,  vol.  iv.,  p. 

Hisioria  vitae  EpiM30|)ii ;  and  the  Fpistote  31  i^&c  .of  the  German  translation Sckt<] 

clatortun  vinerum,  (commonly  ejdled.  Epis-        (5)  Il»e  oondoct  of  the  magistrates,  who 

toke  Armtiiia'oruni).  published  by  Limhoreh.  sought  to  quiet  the  commotions  by  their  in- 

finch  as  wish  for  a  shorter  asrcative.  may  terposition.  and  who  employed  not  only  per- 

consult  Phil.  Limhorrk'g   Kelatio  Hii*lori-  suasion  but  likewise  coinmand.%  was  elo- 

ca  de  orifirine  et  ppogres^u  controvcrsiarum  quently  and  learnedly  defended  by  Hng0 

tn  frderato   Belgio  de  pranleetinatione  et  Grohwt^  in  two  treati«<es.     The  one,  which 

capttitiiis  snnexis :    which  is  subjoined   to  is  in  every  body*s  hands  and  has  been  often 

the  later  e<liiions  of  his  'llieolo^ia  Christia-  printed,  is  a  general  ireatiue,  entitled  :  Ue 

at.     But  all  these  were  .Arminians.     Such  jure  snmmarnin  poteAtatom  circa  sacra :  the 

«•  think  proper  to  hear  also  the  contrary  other  descends  to  particulars,  and  is  entitled : 

party,  may  consult  Jar.  TrijorUntTg  Kcclesi-  Ordinnm  Hollanrho  et  WcstfrisisB  pieUs  a 

tstical  History.  wriUen  in  Dutch  ;  and  some  multonim  calumniia  vindicate,  Lu^  Bat., 

likeiviae  of  the  numerooa  writings  which  16U,  4to. 
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assumed  a  very  diBTerent  form,  and  was  enlarged  by  many  additions,  was 
at  this  time  confined  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination ;  and 
was  comprehended  by  the  Remonstrants,  in  the'five  propositions  which  are 
ao  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Fwnta.  For  the  Arminians 
taught : — ^I.  That  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  or  from  eternity,  God 
decreed  to  bestow  eternal  salvation,  on  those  who,  he  foresaw;  would  main- 
lain  their  &ith  in  Christ  Jesus  inviolate  until  death ;  and  on  the  other  hand» 
to  consign  over  to  eternal  punishment  the  unbelieving,  who  resist  the  in. 
Titations  of  God  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — II.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
death,  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  and  every  one  of  mankind :  yet 
that  none  but  believers,  can  become  partakers  of  this  divine  benefit. — ^IIL 
That  no  one  can  of  himself^  or  by  the  powers  of  his  free  will,  produce  or 
generate  faith  in  his  own  mind ;  but  that  man,  being  by  nature  evil  and  in- 
competent  (ineptus)  both  to  think  and  to  do  good,  it  is  necessary  he  should 
be  born  again  and  renewed  by  God  for  Christ's  sake,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.— IV.  That  this  divine  grace  or  energy,  which  heals  the  soul  of 
man,  commences,  advances  and  perfects  all  that  can  be  called  truly  good 
in  man :  and  therefore,  all  the  good  works  [of  men]  are  ascribable  to  no 
one  except  to  God  only,  and  to  his  graced  yet  that  this  grace  compels  no 
man,  against  his  will ;  though  it  may  be  repelled,  by  his  perverse  will. — ^V. 
That  those,  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  are  furnished  with  sufficient 
strength  to  overcome  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  the  allurements  of  sin : 
but  whether  they  can  (all  from  this  state  of  grace  and  lose  their  &ath,  or 
Bot,  does  not  yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  last  of  these  propositions,  the 
Arminians  afterwards  so  modified,  as  to  assert  explicitly,  that  it  is  possible 
a  man  should  lose  his  faith  and  fall  from  a  state  of  graGe.(6)  At  that 
time  therefore,  if  we  may  judge  of  men's  meaning  by  their  statements  and 
declarations,  the  Arminians  very  much  resembled  the  Lutherans.  Tlie 
Calvanists  however  maintain,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  are  not  to 
be  learned  from  their  declarations,  but  that  their  language  must  be  inter, 
preted  by  their  secret  sentiments ;  for  they  assert,  that  the  Arminians  under 
these  specious  representations,  instilled  the  poison  of  Socinianism  and 
Pelagianism  into  honest  and  unsuspieious  minds.  God  is  the  judge  of 
men^s  hearts :  yet  if  it  were  allowable  to  estimate  the  import  of  these 
propositions,  by  what  the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  taught  more  recently, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  wholly  to  disprdVe  that  judgment  oi  the  Calvinists. 
For  whatever  the  Arminians  may  say,  the  doctrines  taught  since  the  synod 
of  Dort  by  their  principal  doctors,  respecting  grace  and  we  points  connected 
with  it,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  those  called  Pelagians, 
and  Semipelagians,  than  to  those  professed  ISv  the  Lutherans. 

§  5.  The  Arminians,  suppcNrted  by  the  friendship  of  the  magistrates,  view. 
ed  their  cause  as  safe,  or  at  least  as  not  desperate,  when  suddenly  an  un- 
expected  storm  entirely  prostrated  it.  There  arose  first  concealed  ill-will, 
and  afterwards  hostility  between  the  principal  administrators  of  the  new 
Belgic  republic.     On  the  one  part,  were  Jehn  tan  Oldenbamevelt^  a  ver> 

(6)  The  history  of  these  Five  Articles  en-  tides  were  exhibited  by  the  Remonstrantsi, 

P wildly  among  the  English,  was  written  by  in  the  conference  at  the  Hague  in  the  ye« 

eter  Heylin^  and  translated  from  English  ]6ll,or  two  years  titer  the  death  of 

into  Datch  by  Gerhard  Brandt,  and  publish-  niu9, — TV.] 
•d  at  lUtttdam  in  1687,  8va     [These  Ar- 
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distinguished  man,  Hugo  Grodtis  and  RombotU  HocgerheeU;  and  on  the 
other,  the  stadtholder,  Maurice  prince  of  Orange.  According  to  some 
authors,  Maurice  wished  to  be  created  count  of  Holland ; — a  design,  which 
his  father  WUJiam,  had  before  entertained  :(7^  according  to  others,  he  only 
wished  to  obtain  more  authority  and  power  than  appeared  consistent  with' 
the  liberties  of  the  state :  at  least,  (as  no  one  denies),  he  was  regarded  bj 
the  leading  men,  as  seeking  supreme  dominion  with  the  subversion  of  lib. 
erty.  The  head  men  of  the  republic,  whom  we  have  mentioned  and  who 
were  also  patrons  of  the  Arminians,  resisted  these  designs.  The  Remon* 
Btrants  strenuously  supported  their  defenders,  without  whom  they  could 
not  remain  in  safety ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  adversaries  accommo* 
dated  themselves  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  prince,  and  inflamed 
kis  already  irritated  mind  by  various  new  suspicions.  He  therefore  kind- 
ling  wilK  indignation,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  those  who  guided  the 
commonwealth  with  their  counsels,  and  of  the  Arminians  who  were  their 
supporters,  and  at  the  same  time,  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Calvin, 
bts.  Those  leading  men  in  the  republic,  above  mentioned,  were  therefore 
thrown  into  prison.  Oldenbameveb^  a  man  of  great  respectability  and 
venerable  both  for  his  gray  hairs  and  for  his  long  and  faithful  public  ser* 
vices,  was  consigned  to  a  capital  punishment.  Gratius  and  Hoogerbeeti 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  ;(8)  under  I  know  not  what 

(7)  That  Maurice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of    have  gone  by,  even  by  the  patrons  of  Calvin- 


count  of  Holland,  is  stated  by  Lems  Aubery^ 
from  the  ropreseniationa  of  his  father  Benja- 
min du  Mauricr,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Holland ;  in  his  M6m.  pour  serv.  k  I'Hist.  de 
Hollande  et  des  autres  provinces  unies,  sect 
ii.,p.2l6,  cd.  Paris,  1697, 8?o.  According  to 
Aubery^  OldtnbarneveU  disapproved  and  re- 
sisted this  design  of  the  prince ;  and  Mau- 
rice revenged  this  temerity,  by  the  capital 
punishment  of  this  great  patriot.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  opposed  at  ^jeat  length, 
by  Mich,  le  VassoTf  in  his  Histoire  de  Louis 
aIII.,  tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  123,  &c.  But 
John  le  ClerCf  in  his  Biblioth.  Choisic,  tome 
ii.,  p.  134,  dec,  and  in  hit  Historia  provin- 
ciarum  Belgii  fcederati,  takes  great  pains  to 
substantiate  the  truth  of  this  statement  of 
Auberiff  or  rather  of  Avhen/^t  father ;  and 
he  also  shows,  that  Maurice*s  father  had 
the  same  designs.  It  is  not  necessary  we 
should  decide  this  dispute.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  that  Maurice  was  viewed  by 
OldenbameveU  and  his  friends,  as  wishing  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  bis  country  and  to 
obtain  supreme  power ;  (which  no  one  de- 
nies) ;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Old- 
enbameveWs  eagerness  to  weaken  the  influ- 
ence of  Maurice,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  his  power;  whence  arose  the  indignation 
of  Maurice,  and  the  calamities  of  the  Armin- 
ians who  adhered  to  OldenbameveU  and  Crro- 
Hum. 

(8)  That  the  general  course  of  events  was 
•Qch  as  is  here  stated,  will  not  be  denied  at 
tbe  present  day  when  the  times  of  excitement 


istic  sentiments  who  are  ingenuous.  And 
they  may  grant  this,  without  injury  to  their 
cause.  For  if  their  ancestors,  (though  i 
wish  neither  to  deny  nor  to  affirm  the  net), 
while  guarding  and  defending  their  religious 
opinions,  either  from  the  customs  of  the  age 
or  from  tbe  ebullitions  of  passion,  were  not 
so  considerate  and  provident  as  they  should 
have  been;  no  candid  and  wise  man  will 
thence  infer,  that  these  their  sons  are  bad 
men,  or  their  cause  an  iniquitous  one.  Bo* 
<fause  it  is  well  known,  that  many  bad  things 
are  often  done  by  men  W  no  means  bad,  and 
that  a  ffood  cause  is  often  defended  in  an 
unjustifiable  manner.  For  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  facts  here  concisely  sta* 
ted,  the  best  authorities  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  John  le  Clerc,  in  his 
Historia  provinciarum  Belgii  ftjederati,  and 
his  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  tome  ii.,  p.  184, 
dec,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Apologeti- 
cum  eorum,  qui  Hollandie,  Westfrisiaeque  et 
vicinis  quibusdam  nationibus  ex  legibus  pras- 
fuerunt  ante  mutationem  qxm  evenit,  A.D. 
1618,  Paris,  1640,  12mo,  and  often  repub- 
lished. The  Life  of  John  van  Oldenbime* 
veltf  written  in  Dutch,  was  printed  at  the 
Hague,  1648,  4to.  A  history  of  the  trial  of 
the  three  celebrated  Dutchmen  above  named, 
was  elegantlv  compiled  from  authentic  doc- 
uments, by  Gerhard  Brandt,  entitled  :  His- 
toric van  de  Rechtspleginge  gehouden  in  den 
Jaaren,  1618  et  1619,  omtrent  de  drie  se- 
vangene  Heeren  Johann  van  Oldenbameveld, 
Romboot  Hoogerbeets,  Hugo  de  Groot ;  ol 
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pretence. (9)  The  cause  of  the  Arminians  could  not  be  brought  before  a 
civil  tribunal,  because  their  alleged  offence  was  not  against  the  laws  but 
th»  religion  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  condemnation  therefore,  a 
more  sacred  tribunal  or  a  council,  must  be  called ;  agreeably  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  Genevans,  who  think  all  spiritual  matters  and  controversiea 
ibould  be  decided  ui  ecclesiastical  councils. 

§  6.  Without  delay,  a.  the  instance  of  Maurice,{lO)  delegates  were  as. . 
•cmbled  at  Dort  a  city  in  Holland,  from  the  United  Provinces  and  from 
Hesse,  England,  the  Palatinate,  Bremen,  and  Switzerland ;  who  held  in 
the  year**  1618  and  1619,  what  is  called  the  Synod  of  Dort  Before  it 
appeared  on  citation, in  defenpe  of  their  cause,  the  leading  men  of  the  Ar. 
minian  sect ;  at  the  head  of  whom  and  th'^ir  chief  orator,  was  Shnon  Epis* 
eopiusy  a  disciple  of  Armnius,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Ley  den ;  a 
man  distinguished,  as  his  enchiics  admit,  for  acuteness,  learning,  and  flu- 
ency. But  scarcely  had  Episcopius  saluted  the  judges  in  a  grave  and  elo. 
3uent  address,  when  difficulties  arose  embarrassing  the  whole  impending 
iscussion.     The  Arminians  wished  to  commence  the  defence  of  their 


which  I  have  before  me  the  third  edition, 
with  notes,  Rotterdam,  1723,  4to.  This 
wliole  subject  receives  alM>  much  light  from 
the  History  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Huj^o 
GrotiuK,  very  carefully  compiled,  ciiiefly  from 
unpublished  pajiers,  by  Caspar  Brandt  and 
Adrian  duunhurg.  This  great  and  noble 
work  was  published  in  two  large  volumes, 
entitled  :  Historie  van  bet  I^eveu  d(^  Hec- 
ten  H'tig  de  Groot  beschrevcn  tot  den  An- 
ian^^'van  zyn  Gesandschap  wezens  de  Kon- 
inginne  en  Kroone  van  Zweden  aan't  Hof 
van  Vranckryck.  door  ,  Catp.  Brandt^  en 
vervolgt  fotzyn  Doodtdoor  Adrianvan  Cat- 
tcnhurgh ;  Dordrecht  en  Amsterd.,  1727,  2 
vols.  fol.  Those  who  winh  to  get  a  near 
view  and  full  knowledge  of  this  great  man, 
must  by  all  means  consult  this  work.  For 
all  the  other  accounts  of  his  life  that  are  ex- 
tant, are  insipid  and  unanimated,  presenting 
only  a  shadow  of  this  great  hero.  Nor  is  the 
most  recent  Life  of  Orotius  in  French,  by 
Burigny,  (republished  from  tlie  Paris  edition, 
in  Holland.  1753, 2  vols  8vo),  much  better : 
at  least,  it  does  not  satisfy  one  who  is  desi- 
rous  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tions.  [  *  There  appeared  in  Holland  a  warm 
vindication  of  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
in  a  work  published  at  Delft,  in  1727,  and 
entitled  :  Grotii  Manes  ab  iniquis  obtrecta- 
tionibus  vindicati ;  accedit  scriptorum  ejus, 
tum  edi>orum  turn  ineditorum,  Consnectus 
Triplex.  See  the  following  note."— Afac/.] 
(9)  [**  Dr.  Moskeim^  however  impartial, 
teems  to  have  consulted  more  the  authors 
of  one  side  than  of  the  other ;  probably  be- 
cause  they  sre  more  numerous  and  more  uni- 
versally known.  When  he  published  this 
history,  the  world  was  not  favoured  with  the 
IjOtters,  Memoirs,  and  Negotiations  of  Sir 
Dudley  CarUton  ;  which  lord  Royaton  (now 


earl  of  Hardwirk)  drew  forth  some  yean 
ago  from  his  inestimable  treasure  of  histori- 
cal manuscripts,  and  presented  to  the  public, 
or  rather  at  first  to  a  select  number  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  he  distributed  a  small  number 
of  copies  of  these  Negottalums,  printed  at 
his  own  expense,  lltey  were  soon  trans- 
lated both  into  Dutch  and  French;  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  afllirmed.  that  the  spirit 
of  party  is  no  where  discoverable  in  them, 
yet  they  conuin  anecdotes  with  respect  both 
to  OldenbomevcUU  and  Grotitis^  that  the 
Arminians  and  the  other  patrons  of  these 
two  great  men  have  been  studious  to  con- 
ceal. These  anecdotes,  though  they  may 
not  be  at  all  suHicient  to  justify  the  severi- 
ties «xerci8ed  against  these  eminent  men, 
would,  however,  have  prevented  Dr.  M(h 
sheim  from  saying,  that  he  knew  not  under 
what  pretext  they  were  arrested." — Mad, 
MothcinCt  I«atin.  is :  criminum  ncscio  quo- 
rum nomine:  which  SchUgel  here  under- 
stands to  mean,  upon  same  ummpcTlani 
chargct.—Tr.]  ' 

( 10)  ["  Our  author  always  forgets  to  men- 
tion the  order  issued  out  by  the  States- Gen- 
eral,  for  the  convocation  of  this  famous 
synod  ;  and  by  his  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self, and  particularly  by  the  phrase,  Mauntio 
auc/ore,  would  seem  to  insinuate,  tbat  it  was 
by  the  prince  tbst  this  assembly  was  called 
together. — The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of 
convoking  this  synod  was  questioned  by 
Oldcnbameveldtt  who  maintained  that  the 
Staten- General  had  no  sort  of  authority  m 
matters  of  religion,  not  even  the  power  of 
assembling  a  synod ;  alHrminff  that  thia  was 
an  act  of  sovereignty^  that  belonged  to  each 
province  separately  and  respectively.  See 
Carleton's  Letters,  &c."— Jfoc/.] 
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cause,  by  attacking  the  sentiments  of  their  adversaries  the  Calvinists :  this 
the  judges  disapproved,  deciding  that  the  accused  must  first  explain  and 
prove  their  own  doctrines,  before  they  proceeded  to  confute  those  who 
difiered  from  them.  Perhaps  the  Arminiiyis  hoped,  that  a  full  exposure  of 
the  odious  consequences  they  could  attach  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
would  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present,  a  hatred  of  it ;  while 
the  Calvinists  feared,  lest  the  mighty  genius  and  fine  eloquence  of  JEpitfcOm 
jrius,  might  injure  their  cause  in  the  view  of  tlie  multitudc.(ll)  As  the 
Arminians  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  synod,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  council ;  and  they  complained, 
that  they  had  been  treated  unjustly.  But  the  judges,  after  examining  their 
published  writings,  pronounced  them,  though  absent  and  unheard,  guilty  of 
corrupting  theology  and  holding  pestilential  errors  :  and  it  was  coincident 
with  this  sentence,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  be  deprived  of  authority  to  teach.  That  there  was  fault 
on  both  sides  in  this  matter,  no  candid  and  good  man  will  deny  :  but  which 
party  was  most  in  the  wrong,  this  is  not  the  place  to  decide.(12) 

§  7.  We  cannot  here  discuss  either  tlic  purity  and  virtues,  or  the  ini. 
quitie^  and  faults  .of  the  fathers  at  Dorl.  In  extolling  the  former,  the  Cal- 
vinists, and  in  exaggerating  the  latter,  the  Arminians, — if  I  do  not  mis* 
judge, — are  over-zealous  and  active.{13)  That  among  the  judges  of  the 
Arminians,  there  were  men  who  were  ngt  only  learned  but  also  honest 
and  religious,  who  acted  in  great  sincerity*  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  were  doing  any  thing  wrong,  is  not  to  be  doubted  at  all.     On 


(11)  [Perhaps  alao,  another  reason  why 
bolh  fiarties  \%ere  so  stiff  on  thiH  |ioini,  was, 
that  the  incml>er8  of  the  synod  were  not 
themselves  of  one  miiitJ,  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  some  of  them 
were  ^npmlHiisanans.  and  others  hifralapsa- 
rians  ;  and  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  r*»pro- 
bation  presented  so  many  difficult  |ioints, 
that  the  incmticrs  of  the  synod  deemed  it 
advisalile  to  proscrihe  to  the  Itemonstrants 
the  mode  of  confutation  and  defence,  and 
thus  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  discussion  ;  while  the  lie- 
monstraiits  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  synod 
would  prove  advantageous  to  them,  if  they 
could  have  lil>eny  to  expatiate  widely  on  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  and  divide  somewhat 
the  votes  of  their  judges.  This  is  the  no 
hnprobable  conjecture  of  Van  Wagevaer,  in 
bis  Geschichte  der  vereinigten  Niederlande, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  451  —ScA/.] 

(12)  The  writers  on  the'council  of  Dort, 
are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alh.  FabnavM,  Bib- 
Hoth-  Gnrca.  vol.  xi.,  p.  72:J.  The  most 
copious  of  them  all.  is  Gerhard  Brand/,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, vol.  ii.  and  iii.  But  as  he  was  him- 
self an  Arminian,  with  his  narration  should 
be  compared,  the  work  o(  Jamr»  Leijdfcker,  . 
in  which  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
•ynod  of  Dort  are  vindicated  in  answer  to 

Vol.  IU.-K  k  k 


Brandt :  Eere  van  do  Naiionale  Synode  van 
Dordrecht  voorgcslaan  en  bevcstigd  tegen 
do  Best'huldingen  van  G.  Brandt,  vol.  i., 
Amsterd.,  ITOf),  vol.  ii.,  1707.  4to.  After 
formally  comparing  them.  I  did  nut  find  any 
very  enormous  errors  in  Braruii:  nor  do 
these  two  writers  disagree  so  much  about 
the  facts,  aa  alH>ut  the  causes  and  import  of 
the  facts.  John  Hahs,  an  Englishman  who 
belonged  to  neither  partv  has  related  simply 
what  he  saw  ;  and  his  Iscners  written  from 
the  scene  of  this  council,  1  myself  published 
some  time  ago,  with  notes,  Hamburg,  1724, 
8vo.  [He  was  cha|>laiii  to  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  Carle ton^ 
and  was  king  Jatnrs*  secret  envoy,  sent  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Synod.  His 
letters  addresseil  to  Carlctmt^  were  publish* 
ed  under  the  title  of  the  Golden  Kemains  of 
the  ever  memorable  John  Halta  of  Eton 
Collek'e,  1059,  4io.  Dr  Mu^hetm  transla- 
ted them  into  l^tin,  prefixed  a  long  preface 
and  added  some  notes. — 7V.] 

( t:))  All  that  the  Arminians  dremed  faulty 
in  this  council,  they  collected  in  a  concise 
and  neatly  written  liock,  frequently  printed  ; 
Nulliievten,  Mixhandelinghen,  eiide  onbyl- 
lirke  Procetluren  des  nationaien  Synod! 
ghehouden  biimen  Dordrecht  anno  1618, 
16 19,  in*t  korte  ende  louwe  afgheworpen, 
161U,4to. 
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the  other  hand,  these  facts  were  too  clear  and  obvious  to  escape  the  sight 
of  any  one : — I.  That  the  destruction  of  the  Arminian  sect  was  determined 
upon,  before  the  council  was  called  ;(14)  and  these  fathers  were  called 
together,  not  to  inquire  whether  this  sect  might  be  tolerated  or  not,  but  U> 
promulge  a  sentence  long  before  passed,  with  some  becoming  formality^ 
with  the  appearance  of  justice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  theolo- 
gians.—II.  That  the  enemi^  and  accusers  of  the  Arminians,  were  their 
judges;  and  that  the  president  of  the  council,  John  Bog^rmannjl^lb)  ex- 
ceeded  almost  all  others  in  hatred  of  this  sect* — Ml.  That  neither  the 
Dutch  nor  the  foreign  divines  had  liberty  to  decide  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  were  obliged  to  decide  according  to  the  instructicHis  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  their  princes  and  magistrates.(16) — ^IV. 


(14)  [Maclaine  tajs :  **  This  attertioa  is 
of  too  weighty  a  nature  to  be  adyanced  with- 
out sufficient  proof.  Our  author  qnotes  no 
authority  for  iU'-^SchUgd  replies:  The 
proofs  lio  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  events. 
And  a  man  must  be  ignorant  of  the  human 
heart,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  councils,  not  to  draw 
the  natural  conclusion,  from  what  preceded 
the  council,  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Arminians  was  already  determined  on,  be- 
fore the  council  was  convened  at  Dort. 
The  election  of  Bogermann,  who  possessed 
the  soul  of  an  inouisitor,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  synod,  would  lead  us  to  no  other  con- 
clusion. The  assessors  of  the  president, 
and  the  scribes  of  the  council,  were  known 
to  be  zealous  Contra-Remonstrauts.  And 
so  early  as  the  year  1617,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  Contra-Remonstrants  declared  at 
the  Hague,  *'  that  they  regarded  the  Remon- 
strants, and  those  who  embraced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Remonstrants,  to  be  faUe  teach- 
er*  (pro  falsis  doctoribus) ;  and  tkat  they  only 
waited  for  a  national  tynod,  of  which  there 
then  appeared  to  be  a  bright  prospect,  eo 
that  in  it  there  might  he  made  a  legitimate 
secession  from  the  Remonstrants^  which 
should  be  put  into  execution  after  an  eccle- 
siastical trial."  See  Phil,  a  Limborck's 
Relatio  historica  de  origine  et  progressu  con- 
troversiar.  in  fcederato  Belgio,  p.  18.  The 
provincial  synods  that  were  held  before  the 
synod  of  Dort,  so  arranged  every  thing,  as 
to  give  the  Contra-Remonstrants  the  upper 
ha^.  In  particular,  they  deposed  Remon- 
strant ministers,  as  e.  g.,  Vytenbogaart^  Ore- 
fnnchoviuSf  and  others.  And  in  electing 
ministers  to  attend  the  national  synod,  the 
Remonstrsnts  were  wholly  passed  by :  and 
only  from  the  district  of  Utrecht,  were  two 
Remonstrant  delegates  sent  to  Dort;  and 
even  these  were  excluded,  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  the  Remonstrants  came  on.  See 
Limborch,  loc.  cit.,  and  Wageneer*s  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  (in  Carman),  vol. 
iv.,  p.  446,  dec    Thus  far,  Schlegel.^lJjh 


doubtedly,  nearly  or  quite  every  minister  in 
Holland  had  an  opinion  formed,  with  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  charged 
upon  the  Remonstrants,  and  the  propriety  of 

rnitting  their  propagation.  It  could  not 
otherwise,  as  these  opinions  had  been 
preached  and  published  abundantly,  for  ten 
years,  and  had  been  the  great  theme  of  dts- 
cossion  among  theologians.  In  such  cir- 
ctmistances,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  alleged 
Arminian  doctrines,  or  to  have  no  opinion 
concerning  them,  would  have  been  altogeth- 
er unbecoming  in  a  clergyman.  It  was 
therefore  a  thing  of  course,  and  no  reproach 
upon  their  characters,  that  the  dirines  at 
Dort  should  come  together  with  opinions  al- 
ready made  up,  on  the  theological  questiiMS 
they  were  to  discuss. — TV.] 

(15)  [Bogermann  was  minister  of  Ijeeo- 
warden,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Arminians, 
who  haid  already  written  against  them,  and 
who  was  80  full  of  the  persecuting  spirit  o 
Beza,  that  he  had  translated  into  Dutch 
Beta's  book^de  Hereticis  a  magistratu  po- 
niendis.  And  his  whole  behaviour  at  ths 
synod  showed,  that  he  was  better  qualified  ts 
be  the  papal  legate  at  a  councfl  of  Ttent, 
than  the  moderator  of  a  Protestant  synod. — 
Schl.  Bogermann  was  doubtless  too  zeal- 
ous, and  in  several  instances,  too  severe  and 
passionate  in  his  speeches.  But  his  intoler- 
ant spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Chris- 
tian forbearance  and  tenderness  towards  the 
erring,  was  then  no  where  well  undeMUMMl, 
and  duly  practised. — Tr,] 

(16)  ["  Here  our  author  has  fallen  into  a 
palpable  mistake.  The  Dutch  divines  hsd 
no  commission,  but  from  their  respective 
consistories,  or  subordinate  Ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies ;  nor  are  they  ever  the  depositaries 
of  the  orders  of  their  magistrates,  who  have 
lay  deputies  to  represent  them  both  in  pro- 
▼incial  and  national  synods.  As  to  t^e  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  doctors  that  appeared 
in  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  case  perhaps  msy 
have  been  somewhat  different.*' — MaeL] 
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That,  in  the  council  itself,  the  voice  of  the  illustrious  and  very  honourable 
men  who  appeared  as  the  legates  of  Maurice  and  the  States-General,  had 
more  influence,  than  that  of  the  theologians  who  sat  as  the  judges. — V.  That 
the  promise,  made  to  the  Anninians  when  summoned  before  the  council, 
Ikat  they  should  have  liberty  to  state^  explain^  and  defend  their  opinions  <» 
far  as  they  were  able  and  deemed  U  necessary^  was  violated  by  the  counl 
ciL(17) 

§  8.  The  Arminians  being  adjudged  enemies  of  their  country  and  of 
religion,  were  subjected  to  severe  animadversion.  First,  they  were  all 
deprived  both  of  their  sacred  and  their  civil  oflices ;  and  then,  their  preachers 
were  ordered  to  refrain  from  preaching  altogether.  Such  as  would  not 
submit  to  this  order,  were  ignominiously  sent  into  exile,  and  subjected  to 
other  punishments  and  indignities.  Hence  many  retired  to  Antwerp,  and 
others  to  France :  and  a  krge  body  of  them  emigrated  to  Holstein,  by 
the  invitation  of  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein,  and  built  the  handsome  town 
oi  Fredericksiadt  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  In  that  town  the  Arminians 
still  live  in  tranquillity,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
leaders  of  this  colony  were  men  of  distinction  in  Holland,  especially  Adrian 
van  der  Wahl^  the  first  governor  of  the  town  of  Frederickstadt.(18) 
Among  the  clei^men  who  accompanied  this  colony,  the  most  distinguished 
were,  the  femous  Conrad  Vorstius^  who  drew  a  great  deal  of  odium  upon 
the  Arminians  by  his  sentiments,  which  were  none  too  remote  from  those 
of  the  Socinians ;  Nicholas  Grevinchotiusy  a  man  of  acuteness,  who  had 
been  a  preacher  at  Rotterdam ;  Simon  Croulart ;  John  Grevius ;  Marcus 
Walther;  John  Narsius;  and  others.(19) 

§  9.  Maurice  J  under  whose  goveniment  the  Arminians  suffered  so 
greatly,  died  in  1625.  By  the  clemency  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
Frederic  Henry,  the  Armenian  exiles  were  recalled,  and  restored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Those  therefore  returned,  who  had 
retired  to  France  and  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  and  they  established 

(17)  See  Mich,  le  Va$tor^»  Histoire  da  December  10th  ;  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 

regne  de  Louis  XIII.,  tome  iii.,  livr.  xii.,  p.  the  29th  Dec.,  and  the  synod*8  explanation 

365,  366,  and  my  notes  on  J.  HaWs  Histo-  of  it,  December  29ih ;  and  also  the  coromik> 

ria  concilii  Dordraceni,  p.  394-400.— [The  nication  of  the  RemonstranU  to  the  synod, 

words  of  the  promise  were:  Liberum  iUis  on  the  2 1st  of  January  ;  all  which  documents 

fore,  ut  proponant,  explicent,  et  defendant,  are  giYen  by  the  Remonstrants  themselyes, 

fusMhim  posMeni  et  neeessarium  judicarent,  in  their  Acta  et  Scripta  Synodalia  Dordrv 

optmones  SUAS.    This  pronuse,  the  Ar-  cena,  pt.  i.,  p.  4,  &c.,  140,  dec,  169,  dec. — 

minians  contended,  gave  them  liberty  to  state  Tr.  ] 

so  many  of  their  own  doctrines  and  in  such  (18)  The  history  of  this  colony  may  be 

an  order,  as  they  pleased ;  and  also  to' state  learned  from  the  noted  Epistole  pnestantiam 

their  views  of  the  sentiments  or  doctrines  of  et  eruditorum  virorum  ecclesiasticc  et  theo- 


their  opposers,  and  to  refute  them,  as  fullv  lof^ce,  published  by  Pkii  Ldmboreh  and 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  pleased.  CAm/. /far/^flsc^fr;  the  latest  ed.Amsterd., 
Whether  this  was  a  iair  and  reasonable  con-    1704,  fol.    Compare  Jo.  MMefs  Introdue- 


■truction  of  the  words  of  the  promise,  and  tio  m  Histor.  Chersonesus  Cimbrice,  pt.  ii., 

such  a  construction  as  the  synod  were  bound  p.  108,  &c.,  and  Erie  Pontoppidan^s  An- 

to  admit,  the  reader  will  judge.    Yet  it  was  nalcs  ecclesis  Danics  diplomatic!,  torn,  iii., 

the  refusal  of  Uus,  and  the  requiring  the  Re-  p.  714,  dec. 

ffiODstrants  to  state  and  defend  only  their  (19)  Concerning  Forth'aci,  Jo.  MoUer 
ottn  sentiments,  and  to  proceed  in  regard  to  treats  very  fully,  m  bis  Cimbna  Litterata, 
them  methodically,  that  the  Remonstrants  torn,  ii.,  p.  931,  dec.  He  also  treats  ex- 
complained  of,  as  a  violation  of  the  promises  pressly,  of  the  other  persons  here  mentioned  ; 
made  them.  See  the  Remonstrants*  views  ibid  ,  torn,  ii.,  p.  242,  247,  249,  255,  576. 
of  a  proper  council,  presented  to  the  synod 
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congrogatioDS  dlsiinct  from  the  Reformed,  in  various  places,  and  particn- 
larly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  In  order  to  have  a  ffeminarv  tor  their 
own  sect  and  religion,  they  founded  a  distinguislied  school  at  Amsterdam ; 
in  which  two  professors  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  one 
teaching  theology,  and  the  other  history,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Simon  Episcopius  was  the  first  professor  of  Arminian  theology ; 
and  since  him,  these  offices  have  been  filled,  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
men  highly  famed  fjr  learning  and  genius,  namely,  Stephen  CurcelliaUf 
Arnold  Potllenburg^  PhiHp  Limborch,  John  le  Clerc^  Adrian  van  CaUeUm 
burgh,{20)  and  John  James  Wetstem, 

§  10.  The  Remonstrants  as  we  have  seen,  differed  at  first  from  the  Re. 
formed,  in  nothing  except  the  five  propositions  concerning  grace  and  pre- 
destination ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  they  were  condemned  at  the 
synod  of  Dort.  They  moreover  so  explained  those  five  propositions,  that 
they  seemed  to  teach  precisely  what  the  Lutherans  do.  But  from  the  time 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  still  more  afler  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country,  they  professed  an  entirely  new  species  of  religion,  different 
from  the  views  of  all  other  sects  of  Christians.     For  most  of  them  not 


(20)  nr  these  and  the  other  Arminian 
writers,  Adrian  vam  CtLiienburg  treats  ex* 
pressly,  in  his  Bibliolheca  Scriptorum  Ke- 
monstrantiiim ;  Amsterd.,  1728,4io.  [Epis- 
eoptus  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  a  pupil  of 
Arminiug,  and  after  the  deposition  of  Vurt- 
Ittd,  his  successor  at  I^eyden ;  an  eloquent 
and  acute  man.  who  being  full  of  theological 
skepticism,  liegan  to  question  many  of  the 
received  opinions,  e  g.,  the  doctrine  of  ori* 

Snal  cin.  Ho  died  in  1643,  as  professor  in 
e  Aniiinian  Gymnasium  at  Ainsterdan^ 
His  life  written  by  LimborcK  and  his  wri- 
ting9,  were  published  bv  ^ureeitaus  and 
Voclenharsr,  Amstcrd.,  1650,  1665,  2  vols, 
fol. — Curceilaus  {CourcdUt)  was  born  at 
Geneva,  of  French  parentage,  and  early 
ibowed  a  propensity  towards  Arminianism, 
which  he  defended  against  the  decrees  of 
Don.  He  died  in  1659,  an  Anninian  pro- 
fessor at  A msterdam.  His  theological  works 
were  published  collectively  by  Limbffrch^ 
Arosterd..  1675,  fol.  His  6ne  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  with  various 
readings,  is  welt  known. — Pdllerdntrg  was 
bom  at  Horn  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
became  a  preacher.  Thence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  as  a  preacher ;  was 
made  successor  to  CvrceUo'.us  in  his  pro- 
ifessorship  there,  and  died  in  1666. — Um- 
horek  was  brother^s  grandson  to  Stmon  Epit- 
citpius,  first  a  prea<^r  at  Gouda  and  then 
tt  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  professor  there ; 
where  he  also  died  in  1712.  He  was  a  mod- 
est theologian,  who  united  great  teaming 
with  extraordinary  clearness  of  style  in  his 
writings.  This  is  manifest  by  his  Theologia 
Christiana.  Also  his  Arnica  eotlatio  cum 
erudito  Judaso  de  veritate  retigionis  Chris- 
tiansB,  his  Historia  Inquisitionis,  and  his 


collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Remonstrants, 
are  important  works ;  as  likewise  his  veiy 
temperstely  wriuen  Kelatio  historica  d« 
origine  ei  progressu  controversiar.  in  fcRde- 
rato  Belgio  de  pnedestinaiione  el  capitib. 
annexis. — Le  Cierc  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Geneva,  and  professor  of  He!»rew,  phi- 
losophy and  the  fine  arts,  and  afterwards  of 
church  history,  in  the  Arminian  Gymnasium 
at  Amsierdsni:  and  died  in  1736,  aged  79. 
His  Epistol«  Theologies,  under  the  name 
of  L^hen%u  de  S.  A  mare;  Sentiniens  de 
quelques  theolojpens  d'HoUsnde  sur  PHi^ 
toire  critique  du  V.  T.  par  H.  Simon :  hia 
Journals,  (periodical  works,  conuining  snal- 
yses  and  Reviews  of  books,  with  orignal  es- 
says interspersed),  namely,  Bibliotheque  nni- 
verselle  et  Historique,  (1680-1693,  in  26 
dense  volumes.  ]2mo);  Bibliotheque  (yhoi- 
sie,  (1703-1713.  in  28  vols.  12mo) ;  Biblio- 
theque ancienne  et  modeme,  1714-1727,  in 
29  vols.  12mo);  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament:  Ars  Critica  ;  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels;  Histoire  des  provinces  unies 
de  Pays  tias,  (from  1560  to  1728,  in  3  vols, 
fol. :  his  Historia  litteraria  dnorum  primorum 
a  Christo  sffculonim,  1716.  4to).  and  h» 
editions  of  classical  and  other  authors,  have 
procured  him  a  great  name  among  the  learned. 
^^Cat/enhurgk  was  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Arminian  Gymnasium  at  .Amsterdam, 
till  the  year  1730.  He  wrote  Bihliotheca 
scriptorum  Remonstrant ium :  Spicilegium 
Theologie  Christians)  Liniborchiana* :  and 
some  works  explanatory  of  the  Bible. — 
WeMein  succec-ded  Le  CUrc^  after  beiM 
deposed  at  Basle,  and  died  in  1754,  (aged 
61).  His  critical  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, (1751-2,  in  2  vols,  fol.),  is  wei 
known. — Sckl.] 
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€olj  cave  such  an  explanation  of  these  propositions,  as  seemed  to  di£fet 
▼eiy  uttle  from  the  views  of  those  who  deny  that  a  man  needs  any  divine 
aid  whatever,  in  order  to  his  conversion  and  living  a  holy  life ;  but  they 
also  lowered  down  very  much  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Chiistianiiy,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  modifications  of  reason  and  human  ingenuity. 
Jama  ArmimuBy  the  parent  of  the  sect,  undoubtedly  invented  this  form  of 
theology,  and  taught  it  to  his  followers  ;(21)  but  it  was  Simon  EpiscopiuSf 
the  fim  master  in  the  Arminian  school  ailer  its  founder,  and  a  very  inge* 
nious  man,  who  digested  and  polished  it  and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  sys- 
tem.(22) 

^11.  The  whole  system  of  the  Remonstrants  is  directed  to  this  one  sim- 
pie  object,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  Christians  who  are  divided  by  a  variety  of 
sentiments  and  opinions,  and  to  gather  them  into  one  fraternity  or  family, 
notwithstanding  they  may  differ  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  maintain,  that  Christ  does  not  require  of  )m 


(SI)  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the 
•urly  Arminians  who  dourished  before  the 
synod  of  Dort,  were  much  purer  ai}d  more 
sound,  than  the  later  ones  who  lived  and 
laught  after  that  council ;  and  that  ArminiuM 
kimsclf  only  rejected  Cahin't  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quences, while  in  every  thing  else  he  agreed 
with  the  Reformed  ;  but  that  his  disciples, 
and  especially  Epiteopms^  boldly  passed  the 
limitfl  which  their  master  had  wisely  estab- 
lished, and  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
Pelagians  and  Socinians.  But  it  appears  to 
me  very  clear,  that  Arminiui  himself  re- 
volved in  his  own  mind,  and  taught  to  his 
disciples,  that  form  of  religion  which  his 
followers  afterwards  professed  ;  and  that  the 
latter,  especially  Eptscopius^  only  perfected 
what  their  master  taught  them,  and  casting 
off  fear,  explained  it  more  clearly.  I  have 
as  a  witness,  b€|sides  others  of  less  authority, 
ArminitiM  himself;  who,  in  his  Will  drawn 
op  a  little  before  his  death,  explicitly  declares 
that  his  aim  was  to  bring  all  sects  of  Chris- 
Uans,  with  the  exception  of  the  papists,  into 
one  community  and  brotherhood.  We  will 
eite  his  words,  from  Peter  Berlins*  Funeral 
Oration  on  Arminius,  p.  15.     £a  proposui 

atqne  docui qusa  ad  propagationem, 

amplificationemque  veritatis,  religionis  Chris- 
tians, veri  Dei  cuUus,  communis  pietatis, 
ct  sancts  inter  homines  conversation  is,  de- 
nique  ad  conveniejUem  Chrittiano  nomim 
iranquillitatem  et  pacem  juxta  verhum  Dei 
f09tefU  confc^rCi  exeludens  ex  Hm  Papaium, 
cum  quo  nulla  unitas  fidei,  nullum  pieta- 
tis ant  Christiana)  pecis  vinculum  servari 
potest.  Now  what,  I  ask,  is  this,  but  tfuU 
werr  Arminianism  of  more  recent  times, 
which  extends  so  wide  the  boundaries  of 
tho  Christian  church,  that  all  sects  may 
live  harmoniously  within  them,  whatever 
opirJoDS  they  may  hold,  except  only  the  pro- 


fessors of  the  Romish  religion  t— [The  opin- 
ion, that  Arminius  himself  was  very  nearly 
orthodox,  and  not  an  Arminian  in  tlie  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  professor  Sluari  of  An- 
dover,  in  an  article  expres^ly  On  the  Creed 
of  Arminius;  in  the  Biblical  Repository 
No.  II.,  Andover,  1831.  Sec  p.  293  and 
801.  To  such  a  conclusion  the  learned 
professor  is  led,  principally,  by  an  artful  and 
imposing  statement,  made  by  Arminius  to 
the  magistrates  of  Holland  in  the  year  1608, 
one  year  before  his  death,  on  which  Mr. 
Stuart  puts  the  most  favourable  construction 
the  \9^ords  will  bear.  But  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  this  declaration  of  ArminiuSf 
with  the  original  Five  Articles  of  the  Armi- 
nian Creed,  (which  were  drawn  up  almost 
in  the  very  words  of  Arminius,  so  early  as 
the  year  1610,  and  exhibited  by  the  Remon- 
strants in  the  conference  at  the  Hague  in 
1611 ;  and  were  afterwards,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  and  vindication  of  each  ar- 
ticle, laid  before  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619, 
changing  however  the  dubitation  of  iheji/th 
article  into  a  positive  denial  of  the  saint's 
perseverance) ;  it  will,  I  think,  appear  man- 
ifest, that  Arminius  himself  actually  differed 
from  the  orthodox  of  that  day,  on  all  the  five 
points;  and  that  he  agreed  substantially 
with  the  Remonstrants^  on  all  those  doc- 
trines, for  whidi  they  were  condemned  in 
the  synod  of  Dort  And  that  such  was  tba 
fact*  appears  to  have  lieen  assumed  without 
hesitation,  by  the  principal  writers  of  that 
and  the  following  age,  both  Remonstrants 
and  Contra- Remonstrants. — TV.] 

(22)  A  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  which 
is  well  worth  reading,- was  composed  by 
Philip  Umborch^  and  first  puolished  io 
Dutch,  and  then  more  fu|l  and  complete,  in 
I^tin,  Amsterd.,  1701,  8to. 
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fbUoweratoMiieoemuchybuttodomuchyortoculUvateloyeandirir^  and 
of  course  they  give  a  very  broad  definition  of  a  true  Christian.  For  accord* 
iDg  to  them,  every  per^n  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  who— L  receives 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  particularly  the  New  Testament,  as  the  rule  of 
his  religion,  whatever  may  be  the  interpretation  he  gives  to  those  books ; 
— ^n.  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of  many  gods,  and  to  whatever  is  connected 
with  such  an  abomination : — III.  leads  an  upright  life,  conformable  to  the  di* 
vine  law :  and  IV.  never  troubles  or  disturbs  those  who  differ  from  him  on 
religious  subjects,  or  who  interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  he  does.  By  these  principles  a  wide  door  is 
opened  to  all  who  honour  Christ,  though  differing  widely  in  sentiments,  to 
enter  into  the  Arminian  communion.  Yet  the  papists  are  excluded  irom 
it,  because  they  think  it  right  to  persecute,  and  to  put  to  death  such  as  op. 
pose  the  Romish  prelate. (23)  And  indeed,  if  other  Christians  would  abide 
by  these  precepts,  the  great  diversities  of  opinion  among  them  would  clearly 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  mutual  love  and  concord. 

§  12.  It  hence  appears,  that  the  Arminian  community  was  composed  of 
persons  of  various  descriptions ;  and  that  it  had  properly  no  fuced  and 
stable  form  of  religion,  or  to  use  a  common  phrase,  no  system  of  religion. 
They  would  not  indeed  wish  to  be  thought  destitute  of  a  bond  of  union ; 
and  therefore  they  show  us  a  sort  of  Confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  with 
sufficient  neatness  by  Sinum  Episcoptus^  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  words 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  which  they  represent  as  their  formula  and  rule 
of  faith.(24)  But  as  none  of  their  teachers  are  so  tied  to  this  formula  by 
oath  or  promise,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it ;  and  on  the  con* 
trary,  as  every  one,  from  the  constitution  of  the  sect,  is  allowed  to  construe 
it  according  to  his  own  pleasure, — and  it  is  capable  of  different  expositions, 
— ^it  must  be  manifest  that  we  cannot  determine  at  all,  from  this  Confession, 
what  they  approve  and  what  they  reject.  And  hence  their  public  teachers 
advance  very  different  sentiments,  respecting  the  most  weighty  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion.(25)  Nor  do  they  all  follow  one  determinate  and 
uniform  course  in  almost  any  thing,  except  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 

(S8)  In  place  of  all  othera,  Simon  Epis'  liotheque  Ancienne  et  moderne,  tome  zxt., 

eophu  may  here  be  conSQlted,  in  hia  tract,  p.  119.    Ila  ae  trompent :  Ila  (lea  Arminiena) 

entitled  :    Vema  Theologaa  Rcmonatrana,  ofient  U  communion  &  toua  ceauz,  qni  re- 

aiTe  ram  Remonatrantium  Theologie  de  er-  ^oivent  TEcritiire  Sainte  comme  la  aeule 

rantibna  dilucida  declaratio ;  which  ia  ez-  resle  de  la  foi  et  dea  moeura,  et  qui  ne  aont 

tant  in  hia  Opera,  torn.  I,  p.  508,  6lc.,  and  ni  Idolatrea,  ni  peraecnteura. 

like  the  reat  of  hia  prodoctiona,  ia  neatly  (24)  Thia  (^onfeaaioD  ia  extant  in  Ijatin, 

and  per^icnooaly  written.    John  U  Clere  Dutch,  and  German.    The  Latin  may  be 

anma  up  the  doctiinea  of  hia  aect,  in  the  aeenintheWorkaof  J5|pw£optii#,tom.ii.,pt. 

Dedication  of  hia  Latin  tranalation  of  Ham-  ii.,  p.  69;  where  alao,  p.  97,  may  be  eeen  as 

mond*a  New  Teatament,  which  ia  addreaaed  Apology  for  thia  Confeaaion,  by  the  aame 


to  the  learned  among  the  Remonatranta,  in  Efucopiut^  written  againat  the  Divinea  oX 

thia  manner,  p.  8.     Profiteri  aoletia  the  muveraity  of  Leyden. 

eoa  dontaxat  a  Tobia  ezclodi,  qui  (I.)  idok>-        (25)  Thia  any  one  may  aee  with  hia  own 

latria  aunt  contaminati,  (II.)  qui  minima  ha-  eyea,  by  only  comparing  together  the  wri- 

bent  Scriptoram  pro  fidei  norma,  (III.)  qoi  tinga  of  EpiscopiuSf  Cureeluais,  Jjimhorcht 

impuria  moriboa  aancta   Chriati  pracepta  Le  Clerc^  and  CaUenburgk.    [Thoae  Ai^ 

conculcant,  (IV.)  aut  qui  denique  alioa  re-  miniana  who  agree  with  the  Reformed  in  aU 

ligionia  caoaaa  vezant — Many  tell  ua,  that  doctrinal  pointa,  ezcept  the  Five  Artidea 

tM  Arminiana  regard  aa  brethren,  all  who  contained  m  their  remonatrance,  are  for  dia- 

mereW  aaaent  to  what  ia  called  the  ApostUt*  tinction*a  aake,  called  Quinquartiadant.'^ 

Cretd.    But  a  very  competent  witneaa,JoJbii  5cA/.] 
^  CUrc,  ahowc  that  thia  ia  a  miatake :  Bib- 
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predestination  and  crace.  For  they  all  continue  to  assert  most  carefully, 
though  in  a  very  difierent  manner  from  their  fathers,  the  doctrine  which  - 
excluded  their  ancestors  from  the  pale  of  the  Reformed  church ;  namely, 
that  the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  no  one  per- 
ishes through  any  eternal  and  insuperable  decree  of  God,  but  all  merely 
by  their  own  fault.  Whoever  attacks  this  doctrine,  attacks  the  whole 
school  or  sect :  but  one  who  may  assail  any  other  do<5trines  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Arminians,  must  know  that  he  has  no  controvensy  with  the 
Arminian  churchy  whose  theology  with  few  exceptions,  is  unsettled  and  fluc- 
tuating, but  only  with  some  of  its  doctors ;  who  do  not  all  interpret  and  ex- 
plain in  the  same  manner,  even  that  one  doctrine  of  the  universal  love  of  God 
to  mankind,  which  especially  separates  the  Arminians  from  the  Reformed. 
§  13.  The  Arminian  community  at  the  present  time,  is  very  small  if 
compared  with  the  Reformed :  and  if  common  report  be  true,  it  is  decreas- 
ing continuaDy.  They  have  at  present,  [1753],  thirty  four  congregations 
in  Holland,  some  smaller  and  some  larger ;  over  which  are  forty-four 
ministers  :  out  of  Holland,  they  have  one  at  Frederickstadt.  But  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  their  founders,  have  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity 
over  many  nations,  and  gained  the  approbation  of  vast  numbers.  For  to 
say  nothing  of  the  English,  who  adopted  the  Arminian  doctrines  concerning 
grace  and  predestination  as  early  as  the  times  of  William  Laud,  and  who 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  assented  in  great  measure  to  the  other 
Arminian  tenets ;  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  world,  as  not  to 
know  that  in  many  of  the  courts  of  Protestant  princes,  and  almost  every 
where  among  those  who  pretend  to  be  wise,  this  sentiment  which  is  the 
basis  of  Arminianism,  is  prevalent ;  namely,  that  very  few  things  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  think  as  he  pleases,  concerning  God  and  religion,  provided  he 
lives  a  pious  and  upriglit  life.  The  Hollanders,  though  they  acknowledge 
that  the  sect  which  their  fathers  condemned,  is  gradually  declining  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  yet  publicly  lament  that  the  opinions  of  the  sect  are 
spreading  farther  and  farther,  and  that  even  those  to  whose  care  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Dort  were  intrusted,  are  corrupted  by  them. 
How  much  inclined  towards  them,  many  of  the  Swiss  especially  the  Ge- 
nevans  are,  and  also  many  of  the  French,  is  very  well  known. (26)  The 
form  of  church  government  and  the  mode  of  worship  among  the  Arminians, 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  among  the  Reformed  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  Yet  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  as  they  neglect  no  means  tending 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  communion  with  the  English  church,  so 
they  show  themselves  very  friendly  to  episcopal  government ;  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  holy  form,  very  ancient,  and 
preferable  to  the  other  forms  of  govemment.(27) 

(26)  [Dr.  MaeUane  has  here  a  lonff  and  the  ascendant  which  the  Leibnitian  and  Wol- 

elaborate  note,  on  the  tendency  of  the  Xeib-  fian  philosophy  hath  gained  in  these  coontriee, 

nitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  to  support  and  particularly  among  the  cleray  and  men 

Cahriniam.    The  reasoning  is  ingenious  and  of  learning.*'    When  Dr.  Mauaine  wrote 

good.     But  the  effects  actually  produced  by  thus,  about  the  year  1703,  the  Germans  were 

mis  philosophy  seem  to  he  greatly  overrated,  going  fast  into  what  is  called  German  neci^ 

whenhessTs:  **  that  the  proffress  of  itrmtn-  gy^  and  the  Swiss  approximating  towards 

itadtm  has  been  greatlv  retarded,  nay,  that  its  Socinianism ;  and  the  philosophy,  he  q>eaks 

eanse  daily  dechnes  jn  Germofof  and  sot-  of,  was  rapidly  waning. — Tr.^ 
and  parts  of  SwitterUmip'iAcmiM/toiamM^ot       (97)  Hence,~to  omit  many  other  things 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOar  OF  THE  QT7AEBB8. 

f  I.  Origin  of  the  Quakers.  George  Fox. — ^  2.  First  Movements  of  the  Sect  under  Crc^n. 
well. — 4  3*  Progress,  in  the  Times  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. — ^  4.  Propagation  oit 
of  England. — ^  5.  Their  Controversies — ^  6.  Their  Religion  generally. — f  7.  Fitrt 
Principle. — ^  8.  Its  Consequences. — ^  9.  Oonceniing  Christ.--^  10.  Disciplioe  aid 
Worship. — ^  11.  Moral  Doctrines. — ^  12.  Form  of  Government. 

§  1.  Those  who  ia  English  are  called  Quakers^  are  in  Latin  called  Trc- 
mentes  or  TremulL  This  name  was  given  them  in  the  year  1650,  by  Geroas 
Befmely  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Derbyshire  ;(1)  but  whether,  because  their 
whole  body  trembled  before  they  began  to  speak  on  religious  subjects ;  or 
because  Fox  and  his  associates  said,  that  a  man  ought  to  tremble  at  hearing 
the  word  of  God ;  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  In  the  mean  time  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  called  by  this  name,  provided  it  be  correctly  un. 
derstood.  They  prefer  however  to  be  named  from  their  primary  doctrine, 
Children  or  Professors  of  ilie  lAght.  In  familiar  discourse,  they  call  each 
otJier  Friends.{2)  The  origin  of  the  sect  falls  on  those  times  in  English  his- 
tory, when  civil  war  raged  universally,  and  when  every  one  who  had  conceiv- 
ed  in  his  mind  a  new  form  cither  of  civil  government  or  of  religion,  came 
forth  with  it  from  his  obscure  retreat  into  public  view.  Its  parent  was 
George  FoXt  a  shoemaker,  a  man  naturally  very  gloomy,  shunning  society, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  visionary  conceptions.  As  early  as  the  year 
1647,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  travelled  over  some  of  the 
counties  of  England,  giving  out  that  he  was  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  exhorting 
the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  word,  which  lies  concealed 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  After  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  when  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  seemed  to  be  extinguished  together,  he  attempted  greater 
things.  For  having  acquired  numerous  disciples  and  friends  of  both  sexes, 
among  persons  of  a  similar  temperament  with  himself,  in  connexion  with 
them  he  set  all  England  in  commotion ;  nay  in  1650,  he  broke  up  assem- 
blies  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  where  he  was  able,  as  being  useless  and 
not  truly  Christian. (3)  For  this  reason,  he  and  his  associates  were  several 
tiroes  thrown  into  prison  and  chastised  by  the  magistrates.  (4) 

which  place  this  beyond  doubt, — they  have  (2)  Sewel,  loc.  cit.,  p.  624,  [vol.  ii .  p. 

taken  so  much  pains  to  sliow,  that  /fwg-o  5S9,  cd.  I^nd.,  1811 ;  also  Dan.  AVir/,  Hist. 

Orotius,  their  hero  and  almost  their  oracle,  of  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  p.  60,  61,  ed.  Boston, 

commended  the  EngUsh  church  in  the  high-  1817  — Tr  ] 

est  degree,  and  that  he  preferred  it  before  all  (3)  [Fox  and  his  adherents  looked  upon 

others.    See  the  collection  of  proofs  for  this,  all  worship  of  God.  which  did  not  proceed 

by  John  U  Clerc.  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  immediately  from  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 

Grotius'  book,  de  Veritate  relijrionis  C.hristi-  within,  as  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

aniB,  p.  376.  &c.,  ed.  Hague,  172i,  8vo.  Hence  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  relieious 

(I)  See  Georse  [  WdUam'\  Sf-we^s  Hisfo-  worship  of  most  of  the  sects  of  Christians 

ry  of  the  Quakers,  p.  23,  [vol.  i.,  p.  43,  ed.  around  him.     Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

liOndon,  18!  I].     Daniel  NcaVs  History  of  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attempt,  forcibly,  to 

ihe  Purilan«.vol.  iv  ,p.  32,&c..  [ed.  Boston,  interriipt  or  suppress  such   worship.     Bui 

1817,  p.  60,  61 ;  where  see  ToalmiiC*  note,  feeling  bound  always  to  obey  the  impulse  of 

^Tr.\  the  Spirit,  and  supposing  himself  to  hive 
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§  2.  The  first  association  of  Quakers  was  composed,  in  great  measurct 
of  delirious  and  infatuated  persons  ;  and  therefore  committed  many  actSt 


this  impnlte  while  in  or  netr  the  places  of 
worship,  he  sometimes  was  led  to  speak  in 
them  to  the  annoyance  of  the  congregationi 
and  was  treated  as  a  disturber  of  public  wor- 
ship. Three  instances  are. mentioned,  all 
occurring  in  the  year  1649.  The  first  was 
at  Nottingham  ;  and  is  thus  related  by  Setp- 
el,  voL  i.,  p.  38.  ed.  1811.  He  **  went  awav 
to  the  steeple-house,  where  the  priest  took 
for  his  text  these  words  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
We  have  a  moit  (more)  sure  word  ofproph" 
ecy,  tohereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed, 
AM  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
your  hearts.  And  he  told  the  people,  that 
this  was  the  Scripture,  by  which  tne^  were  to 
try  all  doctrines,  religions,  and  opinions.  G. 
Fox  bearing  this,  felt  such  mighty  power  and 
ITodly  zeal  working  in  him,  that  he  was  mado 
to  cry  out,  O !  no,  it  is  not  the  Scripture, 
but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  holy 
men  of  God  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  where- 
by opinions,  religions,  and  judgments,  are  to 
be  tried.  That  was  it^  which  led  into  all 
truth,  and  gave  the  knowledge  thereof.  For 
the  Jews  had  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  resist- 
ed the  Holy  Ghost,  and  rejected  Christ,  the 
bright  morning' star,  and  persecuted  him  and 
his  apofttles ;  though  they  took  upon  them  to 
try  their  doctrines  by  the  Scriptures ;  but 
they  erred  in  judgment,  and  did  not  try  them 
aright,  because  they  did  it  without  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Thus  speaking,  the  officers  came 
and  took  him  away,  and  put  him  in  a  nasty 
stinking  prison." — ^The  next  instance,  was 
at  Mansfield;  and  is  thus  related  by  the 
same  author,  vol.  i.,  p.  38.  "While  G, 
Fox  was  in  this  place,  no  was  moved  to  go 
to  the  steeple-house,  and  declare  there  the 
troth  to  the  priest  and  the  people ;  which 
doing,  the  people  fell  upon  him,  and  struck 
him  down,  almost  smothering  him,  for  he 
was  cruelly  beaten  and  bruised  with  their 
bands.  Bibles,  and  sticks.  Then  they  haul- 
ed him  out,  though  hardly  able  to  stand,  and 
put  him  into  the  stocks,  where  he  sat  some 
Dours ;  and  they  brought  horsewhips,  threat- 
oninff  to  whip  him.  Atier  some  time,  they 
had  him  before  the  magistrates,  at  a  knight*s 
house ;  who  seeing  how  ill  he  had  been  used, 
set  him  at  liber^,  after  much  threatening. 
But  the  rude  multitude  stoned  him  out  of  the 
town." — ^The  third  instance  occurred  at 
Market  Bosworth,  and  is  thus  concisely  sta- 
ted by  Sewel,  vol.  i.,  p.  39,  du:.  "  Coming 
into  the  public  place  of  worship,  he  (Fox) 
found  Nathaniel  Stephens  preaching,  who, 
as  hath  been  said  already,  was  priest  of  the 
town  where  G.  Fox  was  bom ;  here  G,  Fox 

Vol.  hi. — ^L  l  l 


taking  occasion  to  speak,  Stephens  told  the 
people  he  was  mad,  and  that  they  should  not 
hear  him ;  though  be  bad  said  before  to  one 
colonel  Purfoy,  concerning  him,  that  there 
was  never  such  a  plant  bred  in  England. 
The  people  now  being  stirred  up  by  this 
priest,  fell  upon  G.  Fox  and  his  friends,  and 
stoned  them  out  of  the  town."  See  a  Refu- 
tation of  erroneous  statements,  &c.,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
New-Enffland,  dated  New-Bedford,  12tb 
month  9th,  1811,  subjoined  to  Moshdm's  £c- 
cles.  Hist.,  ed.  New- York,  1824,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
295,  dtc.  NeaPs  Hist,  of  Purit.,  ed.  Toul- 
min,  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  p.  68, 59. — Tr.) 
(4)  Besides  the  common  tkistorians  of  this 
century,  see  especially  Gerhard  Creuiiu 
{CroBse),  a  Dutch  clergyman's,  Historia 
Quackeriana  tribus  libriscomprehensa,  ed.  2, 
Amsterd.,  1703,  8vo.  On  this  however, 
Kohlhans  [under  the  name  of  Philalelhes},  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  a  Lutheran  who  be- 
came a  Quaker,  published  Dilucidaiiones, 
(explanations),  Amsterd.,  1696,  8vo.  And 
nndoubtedly  Croest's  book,  though  neatly 
written,  contains  numerous  errors.  Yet  the 
French  history  of  the  Quakers;  Histoire 
abreg^e  de  la  naissance  et  du  proffrds  du 
Kouakerisme,  avec  celle  de  ses  dogmes, 
Cologne,  1692,  12mo,  is  much  worse.  For 
the  author  does  not  so  much  state  what  he 
found  to  be  facts,  as  heap  together  things 
true  and  false  without  discrimination,  in  or- 
der to  produce  a  ludicrous  account.  See 
Gerh.  draae^s  Hist.  Quackeriana,  lib.  ii.,  p. 
3S2  and  376,  and  John  le  CUrc's  Biblioth- 
eque  Universelle  et  Hist.,  tome  xxii.,  p.  53, 
&c.  But  altogether  the  most  full  and  au- 
thentic, being  derived  from  numerous  credi- 
ble documents  and  in  part  from  the  writinjp 
of  Fox  himself,  is  the  Quaker  George  [  WS- 
liaml  SeweVs  History  of  the  Christian  People 
called  Quakers,  [first  written  in  Dutch,  and 
translated  by  the  author  into  English,  Lond., 
1722,  fol,  and  1811,  2  vols.  8vo],  transla- 
ted from  the  English  into  German,  and  print- 
ed 1742,  fol.  This  work  exhibits  great  re- 
search, as  well  as  fidelity :  yet  on  points  dis- 
honourable or  disadvantageous  to  the  Qua^ 
kers,  he  dissembles,  conceals,  and  beclouds 
not  a  little.  Still,  the  statements  of  Sewel 
are  sufficient  to  enable  a  discerning  and  im- 
partial man  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this 
sect.  Voltaire  also  has  treated  of  the  reli- 
gion, the  morals,  snd  the  history  of  these 
people,  though  rather  to  amuse  tlian  to  en- 
lighten the  reader,  in  four  letters  written 
with  his  usual  elegance :  Melanges  de  litter- 
ature  et  de  philosophie ;  CEovres,  tome  iv.. 
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which  the  more  temperate  Quakers  of  the  present  day,  extenuate  indeed^ 
l>ut  by  no  means  commend  or  approve.  For  most  of  them,  both  male  and 
female,  declaimed  vehemently  against  all  other  religions ;  assailed  the  public 
worship' and  the  ministers  of  religion,  with  insult  and  abuse;  treated  the 
commands  of  magistrates  and  the  laws,  with  contempt,  under  the  pretence 
of  conscience  and  a  divine  impulse ;  and  greatly  disturbed  both  the  church 
and  the  state.  It  is  therefore  not  strange,  that  many  of  them  often  suffered 
nevere  punishments  for  their  rashness  and  folly.(5)     f^romwellj  though 


cap.  iii.-vi.,  p.  160,  &c  [With  which,  com- 
pare **  A  letter  from  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  {Jotiah  Martin)  to  Francis  de  Vol' 
Uire^  Lond.,  1743.]  In  general,  what  he 
uys,  it  true  and  to  be  relied  on,  being  de- 
rived from  Andrew  Pitt,  a  Quaker  of  Xon- 
don :  bat  the  wittj  man,  to  render  his  ac- 
count mor^  entertaining,  has  adorned  it  with 
poetic  colouring,  and  added  some  things  of 
bis  own.  From  these  works  chiefly,  was 
compiled,  though  not  with  due  accuracy,  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Reliffion  of  the  Quakers 
^Q  that  splendid  work :  Cer^pionies  et  coA- 
tumes  religieuses  de  tous  les  peuples  du 
monde,  tome  iv.,  p.  124,  6lc.  Among  us, 
Fred,  Em.  Meis  published  a  small  German 
work,  concerning  this  sect,  and  especially 
the  English  portion  of  it :  Entwurf  des  Kir- 
chen-Oronung  und  Gebrauche  der  Quccker 
in  Engelland,  1716, 8vo.  [Later  works  are, 
John  GougVi  History  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  Lond.,  1789, 3  vols.  Svo.  Thorn- 
mM  ClarkaonU  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  3 
Tols.  8vo,  Lond.  and  New- York,  1806.  A 
summary  of  the  History,  doctrines,  and  dis- 
cipline of  Friends,  written  at  the  desire  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Tendon,  1800, 
and  subjoined  to  Mosheim^s  Eccles.  Hist., 
cd.  New- York,  1824,  vol.  iv.,  p.  807-327; 
also  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D.,  Supplements^ 
annexed  to  his  edition  of  NeaVs  Hist  of  the ' 
Pununs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  296-308,  518-652,  and 
vol.  v.,  p.  126-140,  245-261.— Tr.] 

(5)  See  Neal's  History  of  the  PuriUns, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  163,  &c.,  [ed.  1817,  p.  174,  dtc] 
Sewel^s  Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  in  Tarious 
places.  [Mr.  Neal,  in  the  passage  just 
named,  gives  account  of  the  offensive  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  first  Quakers,  and  of  the 
punishments  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
And  Dr.  TcuLmin,  in  his  notes,  corrects  the 
statements  of  Neal,  and  vindicates  the  Qua- 
kers. The  story  of  James  Nayler  is  th^re 
stated.  This  honest  enthusiast,  who  bad 
been  an  admired  speaker  among  the  Quakers, 
veiy  improperly  suffered  some  misguided 
individuals  to  style  him,  the  everlasting  Sen 
fif  righteousness ;  the  Prince  of  peace ;  the 
inhf'hegoUsn  Son  of  God;  the  fairest  among 
ien  thousand.  He  likewise  allowed  some  of 
ihrm  to  kiss  his  feet,  when  imprisoned  at 
Gxetcr;  and  after  his  release,  to  conduct 


him  in  triumph  to  Bristol ;  one  man  vraDdng 
bareheaded  before  him ;  another,  a  woman, 
leading  his  horse ;  and  others  spreading  their 
scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  in  the  way,  and  cry- 
ing, Hofyf  HdVi  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
Hosanna  in  tfu  highest ;  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  The  magistrates  of 
Bristol  caused  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 
transmitted  him  to  the  parliament,  which 
tried  him  for  blasphemy.  He  alleged,  that 
these  honours  were  not  paid  to  him,  but  to 
Christ  who  dtoelt  in  him,  and  said :  **  If  they 
had  it  from  the  Lord,  what  had  I  to  do  to  re- 
prove them !  If  the  Father  has  movod  then 
to  give  these  honours  to  Christ,  I  may  not 
deny  them ;  if  they  have  given  thtm  to  orm 
other  hut  to  Christ,  I  disown  thenu  "  **  I  do 
abhor,  that  any  honours  due  to  God,  should 
be  given  to  me,  as  I  am  a  creature  ;  but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  set  me  up  as  a  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  righteous  One,  and  what 
has  been  done  to  me  passing  through  the 
town,  T  was  commanded  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord  to  suffer  to  be  done  to  the  outward 
man,  as  a  sign :  but  I  abhor  any  honour  as 
a  creature.'*  Manifest  as  it  was,  that  the 
man  was  beside  himself,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion to  allow  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  be  branded, 
hmve  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  sit  in 
the  pillory,  be  whipped  through  the  streets 
of  London  and  Bristol,  and  then  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  pleasure  of  pariiament : 
and  this  cruel  sentence  was  executed.  But 
during  his  imprisonment  he  came  to  hit 
senses,  ai^d  very  fully  and  penitently  ao* 
knowledged  his  fault.  The  great  body  of 
Quakers,  at  the  time,  expressly  disapproved 
his  conduct ;  and  they  promptly  ejected  him 
from  their  community,  but  afterwards  opoo 
his  repentance  restored  him.  Such  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  famous  case  of  James  Nayler; 
which  though  a  solitary  case,  and  disapproved 
at  the  time  by  the  mass  of  the  Quakens  has 
continued  to  this  day,  to  occasion  high  cen- 
sure to  be  cast  upon  the  whole  sect. — That 
the  early  Quakers  sometimes  mistook  the 
conclusions  of  their  own  minds,  for  sugges- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  and  that  they  needlessly 
adopted  odious  singularities,  or  aid  not  com- 
ply so  far  as  they  ought  with  the  customs  and 
usages  of  society,  nor  treat  the  religion  of 
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^lAerwise  not  hostile  to  any  sect,  yet  was  afraid  of  this  turbulent  multitude ; 
and  at  first  he  determined  to  suppress  it.  But  when  he  perceived,  that  all 
his  promises  and  his  threatenings  could  make  no  impression  on  them,  he 
prudently  refrained,  and  deemed  it  advisable,  merely  to  take  care  that  they 
riiould  not  excite  seditions  among  the  people  and  weaken  the  foundations 
of  his  power .(6) 

6  3.  Ghradually  however,  the  excessive  ardour  of  the  rising  sect  subsided, 
as  It  was  natural  to  expect ;  and  that  divine  light  to  which  the  Quakers  made 
pretensions,  by  degrees  ceased  to  disturb  the  commonwealth.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  boUi  their  religion  and  their  discipline  assumed  a  more  def- 
inite and  fixed  character.  In  this  business,  Fox  was  assisted  especially 
by  Jtohert  Barclay,  a  Scotch  knight,  George  Keiihj  and  Samuel  Fisher; 
teamed  men,  who  had  connected  Uiemselves  with  his  sect.(7)  For  these 
others  with  that  respect  and  decorum,  which    natic,  turbulent,  and  riotous.     If  we  were  to 


•re  necessary  tp  the  peace  of  a  community 
in  which  various  religions  are  tolerated ; 
Many  will  think  to  be  very  manilest.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  doubtless  a 
great  want  of  candour  and  forbearance  to- 
wards them.  Their  errors  were  magnified, 
and  their  indiscretions  punished  as  high- 
handed crimes.  One  of  their  own  writers, 
{Gougky  Hist  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  i.,  p. 
439,  6lc.)j  says:  **A  Christian  exhortation 
to  an  assembly,  after  the  priest  had  done  and 
the  worship  was  over,  was  denominated  tn- 
terrupHng  public  worship,  and  disturbing 
iMe  jnriest  in  his  office ;  an  honest  testimony 
against  sin,  in  the  streets  or  markets,  was 
•tyled  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  their  ap- 
pearing before  the  magistrates  covered,  a  eou' 
tempi  of  authority :  hence  proceeded  JineSj 
trnprieonmentSf  and  spoiling  of  goods. **^^ 
Dr,  MosheipCs  representation  of  the  modern 
Quakers  as  more  moderate  and  decorous  than 


imagine  to  ourselves  the  modem  Quakers, 
passing  through  ouv  country,  as  they  actually 
do ;  seeking  and  conversing  with  sober  in- 
quirers, appointing  meetings  for  religious 
worship ;  and  if  at  the  same  time,  we  were 
to  imagine  a  mob  of  dissolute  and  enraged 
rabble,  at  their  heels,  scoffing,  and  beating 
them  with  sticks  and  stones,  lo  interrupt 
their  meetings,  without  the  least  marks  of 
violence  or  even  of  defensive  resistance  to 
any,  on  their  part  If  we  imagine  some  un- 
worthy ministers  and  magistrates  rather  in- 
stigating their  fury,  the  latter  sending  them 
to  prison,  charged  with  the  riots  to  which 
themselves  had  been  accessory  ;  the  Quakers 
submitting  to  all,  with  a  patience  uncon- 
querable, yet  pursuing  their  mission  with 
undeviating  perseverance,  not  to  be  peral- 
leled  in  history  since  the  days  of  the  fint 
promulgators  of  the  Christian  faith;  w«) 
might  then  perhaps  view  a  true  picture  of 


their  fathers  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  seema    the  ancient  Quakers ;  thehr  principles,  their 


to  be  in  general  correct.  Yet  the  author 
of  a  Refutation  of  erroneous  statements  rel- 
stive  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  (in  Mosheim's 
Eccl.  Hist,  vol.  iv.,  p.  804",  &c.),  makes 
the  following  remaiks,  which  are  worthy  of 
being  inserted  here.  **  Dr.  Mosheim  has  in 
several  instances,  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  idea,  that  the  ancient  and 
modern  Quakers  were  entirely  different  peo- 
ple, both  in  respect  to  their  principles  and 
eondoct.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  is  an  error  not  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  him ;  but  which  in  a  degree  prevails  very 
generally.  We  view  the  modem  Quakers 
with  our  own  proper  vision,  and  through  a 
medium  cleared  from  the  discolorations  of 
that,  through  which  we  view  the  ancient; 
and  they  appear  to  us  a  quiet,  orderly,  moral, 
and  religious  pecmle.  But  in  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  by  their  enemies,  we  view 
the  ancient  Quakers,  through  a  discoloured 
medium,  a  vision  extremely  acrimonious,  and 
(intfcd  widi  bile :  and  thev  appMr  lo  us  im- 


doctrme,  and  their  manners  being  the  same.** 
— Tr.] 

(6)  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  his  Hiatorv  of 
the  Rebellion  and  oY  the  civil  Wars  in  Eng- 
land, [French  ed.],  vol.  vi.,  p.  497,  that  the 
Quakers  remsined  alwavs  violent  enemies  to 
Cromwell  See  Stwd^  loc.  cit,  book  iit, 
p.  91,  113,  148.  149,  dtc,  (ed.  1811,  vol. 
1.,  p.  168,  209.  273,  275,  dec] 

(7)  Respecting  Barclay,  see  Nouveau  Dio- 
tionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit,  tome  i.,  p.  67,  dec 
Respecting  Keiths  see  Seteel^  Hist,  of  the 
Quakers,  p.  429,  490,  544,  560.  Respect- 
ing  Fisher^  see  the  Unschuldige  Nachricb- 
ten,  A.D.  1750,  p.  338,  dtc.  [Robert  Bear^ 
clay  was  descended  from  an  honourable  fam- 
ily ;  but  he  was  not  a  knight.  For  the  history 
of  him,  the  Quakers  refer  us  to  the  account 
of  him  by  William  Penn  and  others,  his  con- 
temporaries, prefi^ted  to  the  edition  of  his 
works  in  folio,  1692.  For  the  life  of  Fisher, 
they  refer  us  to  Wm.  Penn's  account  of  hint 
annexed  lo  Fiab«r*8  works,  fol,  1679-^7V.] 
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three  men  digested  and  reduced  to  fixed  principleay  die  loose  and  Tagiia 
discipline  of  Fox^  who  was  an  illiterate  ntan.(8)  Yet  for  a  long  time,  these 
wiser  and  more  quiet  Quakers  had  to  endure  even  more  sufl^rinff  and 
calamity  in  England,  than  the  insane  and  turlnilent  had  experienced;  thouj^ 
not  so  much  for  their  religion,  as  for  their  manners  and  customs.  For  aa 
they  would  not  address  magistrates  hy  their  honorary  titles,  and  pay  them 
customary  respect ;  as  they  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and 
as  they  would  not  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  bad 
citizens  and  dangerous  men,  and  were  often  severely  punished.  (9)  Under 
James  11.  and  especially  after  the  year  1685,  they  b^gan  to  see  better  days : 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  celebrated  T^lUam  Petm^  who  was 
employed  by  the  king  m  state  aftairs  of  the  greatest  importanccflO)  At 
length,  WiUiamllh  who  gave  peace  to  all  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  reign, 
ing  church,  allowed  these  people  also,  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  tranqml* 
Uty.(ll) 

§  4.  Oppressed  and  persecuted  in  their  own  country,  the  Quakers  sought 
to  propagate  their  sentiments  among  foreign  nations,  and  to  establish  for 
themselves  more  secure  habitations.  Attempts  were  made  in  Germany, 
Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  and  nolstein;  but  generally  vnth- 
out  efiect*  Yet  the  Dutch,  at  length  were  prevuled  upon,  to  allow  some 
fiimilies  the  liberty  of  residing  among  them ;  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present 
time*  Many  of  these  people,  not  bng  after  the  sect  arose,  proceeded  to 
America*  And  afterwards,  by  a  singular  turn  of  things,  Uie  seat  of  iti 
liberties  and  fortunes  was  estaUished,  as  it  were,  in  t^  Quarter  of  ths 
world.  WtlUam  Petm,  the  son  of  the  English  vice-admiru,  adopted  the 
Quaker  religion  in  1668 ;  and  in  the  year  1680,  Charles  IL  and  the  parlia* 

(8)  [Tbe  Qaaken  consider  this  ttatemeiit  yetrs  before  this  time,  after  Ijing  in  prison 

•f  Motkeim,  ss  being  nnjiist  to  the  chsrac-  a  year  and  a  half.    See  Jos,  G.  Bnan*»  Ref 

ter  of  George  Fox.    And  indeed,  WiUuim  utation  of  some  modem  misrepresentations 

Penn,  who  certainly  knew  Fox*!  character  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  Lond^  1800, 


well,  and  was  no  incompetent  iudge  of  men, 
in  his  preface  to  Fox's  Joomal,  savs :  **  He 
was  a  man,  that  Qod  endowed  with  a  clear 
and  wonderful  depth,  a  discemer  of  others' 
spirits,  and  Tery  moch  a  master  of  his  own. 
— In  all  things  he  acqnitted  himself  like  a 
man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded  man,  a  di- 
vine and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Al- 
mighty's  making.  I  have  been  surprised 
at  his  Questions  and  answers  in  natural 
things,  that  while  he  was  ignorant  of  use- 
less and  sophistical  science,  he  had  in  him 
the  foundation  of  useful  and  commendable 
knowledge,  and  cherished  it  every  where." 
As  to  tM  Quaker  discipline,  their  monthly 
meetings,  dec.,  the  records  of  the  sect,  they 
tell  us,  contain  nothing  from  which  it  may 
be  mfened,  that  BttreUty,  Keifhj  and  FUker, 
had  any  share  in  its  formation ;  or  that  it 


12mo,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  Quakers, 
subjoined  to  Mosheini'a  Eccles.  Hist.,  ed. 
Philad.,  1800,  and  N.  York,  1824.-.7V.] 

(0)  See  Dan.  NeoTs  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Tol.  iv.,  p.  313,  353,  396,  432,  510, 
618, 553, 569.  Gilb.  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  271.  Setoel^  loc.  cit, 
passim.  [The  Quakers  were  conscimtioos 
m  all  these  singularities ;  and  thouffh  we  may 
consider  them  as  scrupulous  without  sood 
reason,  and  contrary  to  Uie  example  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
priests,  submitted  to  civil  oaths,  and  addrow- 
ed  magistrates  by  their  usual  titles ;  yet  as 
they  could  not  think  so,  they  ought  to  have 
been  mdulged.  The  fact  probably  was,  that 
many  peo^e  of  that  age  could  not  believe, 
that  the^  were  actuat^  merely  by  scruples 
of  conscience ;  and  others,  who  did  suppose 


was  not  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  into  '  this  might  be  the  case,  were  not  disposed 


form  and  operation  by  Fox,  He  describes 
circumstantiallv  his  journeys  through  Eng- 
land, to  establish  the  monthly  meetings. 
This  was  in  the  year  1667 ;  the  very  year 
llttt  BmtUy  joined  the  socieCf ,  being  then 
only  If  years  old.     Samuel  FislUr  died  two 


to  indulge  the  consciences  of  those  who  erred. 
-Tr.]      . 

(10)  See  SnocVs  History  of  tbe  Quaken^ 
p.  638,  546,  553  564.  591,  605,  dec. 

(11)  (Euvres  ie  Mr,  de  Voltaire,  torn. 
Iv.,  p.  183. 
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nenty  granted  to  him  an  extensive  province  in  America,  at  that  time  being 
a  wilderness,  in  reward  for  the  great  services  rendered  by  his  &ther  to 
the  nalion.  Petrn^  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  also  eloquent, 
ccHiducted  a  colony  of  his  friends  and  associates  into  his  new  dominions ; 
and  there  estaUished  a  republic,  in  form,  laws,  and  regulations,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  known  world,  yet  a  peaceful  and  happy  one,  and  which  sti& 
flourishes  in  great  prosperity.^  12)  The  Quakers  there  are  predominant ; 
yet  all  persons  may  become  citizens,  who  acknowledge  that  there  is  but 
one  supreme  God  whose  providence  is  over  all  human  affairs,  and  who  pay 
him  homage,  if  not  by  outward  signs,  yet  by  uprightness  of  life  and  conduct. 
The  province  was  named,  from  its  proprietor,  Permsyhania ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal  city  is  called  PhUadelphiou 

§  5.  While  Pofl?  was  still  alive,  there  were  frequent  dissensions  and  broils 
among  the  Quakers,  (in  the  years  1656, 1661, 1683,  and  in  other  years), 
not  indeed  respecting  religion  itself  but  respecting  discipline,  customs,  and 
things  of  minor  consequence.  But  these  contests,  for  the  most  part  were 
soon  adjusted.(13)  After  the  death  of  Fox^  (which  occurred  in  1601), 
among  others,  George  Keith  especially,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  whole 
sect,  gave  occasion  to  greater  commotions.  For  Keith  was  thought  by  the 
other  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  to  entertain  sentiments  not  accordant  with 
the  truth  on  several  points,  but  especially  in  regard  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ*  Ho  maintained  that  our  Saviour  possessed  a  twofold  human 
nature,  the  one  celestial  and  spiritual,  the  other  terrene  and  corporeal.(  14) 
This  and  the  other  inventions  of  Keith  would  perhaps  have  been  tolerated 
with  much  moderation,  by  a  people  who  place  all  religion  in  an  indescri- 
bable  sense  or  instinct,  if  he  had  not  strongly  reproved  some  strange  opinions 
of  the  American  brethren  ;  and  in  particular,  had  he  not  opposed  their  turn- 
mg  the  whole  history  of  oar  Saviour  into  an  allegory,  or  a  symbolical  repre- 
aentation  of  the  duties  that  religion  requires  of  man.  In  .Europe  indeed, 
(he  Quakers  dare  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in 
America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  said  to  utter  what  they 
think,  and  to  deny  any  Christ  who  exists  without  us.  This  controversy 
between  Kdth  and  the  other  Quakers,  whwh  was  discusaed  in  several  gen- 
eral  meetings  of  the  whole  sect  in  England,  and  even  brought  before  the 
British  parliament,  was  at  last  decided  in  the  year  1695,  by  the  exclusion  of 
Keith  and  his  adherents  from  communion  in  worship.  Touched  with  a 
sense  of  injury$(15)  after  some  years,  KeiUi  returned  to  the  English  chuix^h 
and  died  in  its  communion.(16)    His  friends  long  held  their  separate  meet. 

(13)  The  charter,  the  lawi,  and  other  pa-  Gerk.  Crattus,  Hictoria  Qaackeriana,  lib. 
pen  relating  to  the  establishment  of  this  new    iii.,  p.  446,  du:. 

eommonwealth,  were  published  [in  Rapin*»  (16)  Gilb.  gurnet  a  History  of  his  own 

History ;   PenrCa  Works ;  and]  not  long  Times,  toI.  ii.,  p.  390.     The  commotioBs 

mce,  in  the  Bibliotheqae  Britanntqne,  torn,  about  Keitk,  are  treated  of  by  William  Sew- 

TT.,  pt  ii.,  p.  810 ;  torn,  xri.,  pt.  i.,  p.  127.  «/,  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  677,  693,  608. 

Petm  himself  acquired  a  high  reputation,  by  But  either  he  did  not  understand  the  true 

•ereral  productions  of  his  pen,  wnA  by  other  nature  of  Uie  controversy,  (which  might  be, 

things.     Sewel  treats  of  him,  in  seversl  pla-  as  he  was  not  a  roan  of  learning),  or  he  de- 

eea ;  and  Burnet  also,  in  his  History  of  hie  siffnedly  perverts  and  obscures  iL     Moce 

own  times.  li^t  is  thrown  on  it,  in  the  German  lAfe  of 

(18)  See  ^eweTt  History  of  the  Quakers,  Henry  Bernk.  KuaUr^  puMished  in  ArAf- 

p.  136,  182,  363,  439,  639,  dbc.  UPa  Gelehrten  Europe,  vol.  ui.,  p.  484. 

(14)  C^r^monies  et  coCtumes  de  tons  les  For  JTiUtor,  a  man  of  probity,  then  lived  in 
peoples  du  monde,  tome  tr.,  p.  141,  dbe.  Ameriea,  and  wae  an  eyewitness  of  the 
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Logs ;  but  if  report  may  be  credited,  tbey  bave  now  become  reccmoiled  witli 
tbe  brethren.(17) 

§  6.  Tbe  religion  of  tbe  Quakers  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  novel  \ 
tbing:  but  it  is  notso,in  fact*  For  it  is  tbe  ancient  Jlfj/^tic  (^keo2c^,  which 
arose  in  tbe  second  century,  was  fostered  by  Origem^  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  men  of  various  characters  and  genius ;  now  a  little  ex* 
panded  and  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  consequenoes  before  not  well  un« 
derstood.  The  weU-meaping  Fox^  indeed,  did  not  invent  any  thing ;  but 
all  that  he  taught,  respecting  the  internal  word  or  liffht,  and  its  powers,  he 
undoubtedly  derived  eithpr  &om  the  books  of  the  inys^c^  a  'multitude  oC 
which  were  then  circulatiag  in  England,  or  from  the  discourses  of  some  per- 
son  initiated  in  the  Mystic  doctrines.  But  the  doctrines  which  he  brought 
ibrward  confusedly  and  rudely,  (for  he  was  a  man  of  uncultivated  mind,  and 
not  adorned  and  polished  with  any  literature  or  science),  the  sagacity  of 
Barc2ay^,Keiihf  Fisher^  and  Penn,  embellished,  and  reduced  to  such  cobe- 
xency,  that  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  digested  system  or  body  of 
jdootrine*  The  Quakers  therefore,  may  be  justly  pronounced  the  principal 
sect  of  [modern]  Mystics,  who  have  not  only  embraced  the  precepts  of  that 
arcane  wisdom,  but  have  likewise  seen  whither  those  precepts  lead,  and 
have  received  at  once  all  the  consequences  that  flow  from  them.(18) 


tranmctioDs. — [Dr.  Mosheim  appears  to  have 
beea  misinformed,  respecting  Giorge  Ktitkj 
mA  bis  controrersy  with  the  American  Qua* 
kers;  ao4  therefore  with  manr  others*  he 
kas  given  ue  KeitKf  false  and  slandereos 
representations,  as  being  a  true  account.— 
Keitk  was  a  Scotchman,  bom  and  liberally 
edfocated  in  tbe  Scotch  church.  How  and 
when  he  became  a  Quaker,  is  not  kn«wn. 
But  for  more  than  five-and-twen^  years*  he 
travelled,  preached,  wrote,  anci  suffered, 
among  the  Quakers  of  England  and  Scot* 
knd.  During  this  period  he  was  one  of  their 
most  learned  and  emcient  ministers,  and  was 
held  by  them  in  high  estimation.  In  the 
year  1689,  he  removed  to  America,  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  made 
master  of  the  principal  school  among  the 
Quakers.  He  now  attempted  to  direct  and 
reform  the  disciplma  of  tbo  socie^,  and  to 
assume  a  dictation  which  was  offensive  to 
his  brethren.  Mutual  alienation  took  place ; 
and  Keith  dealt  out  his  censures  both  of  men 
and  measures,  with  great  freedom.  A  party 
adhered  to  him ;  b«t  tbe  great  body  of  Qua- 
kers, whom  he  was  continually  assailing, 
thought  proper  id  tbe  vear  1693,  to  lay  him 
mder  oensuore.    KdUi  and  his  party  still 

EDfessed  lo  be  in  communion  with  the  Eng- 
h  Quakers ;  but  when  tbe  yearly  meeting 
•f  PhUadelf^  sent  an  aeoount  m  his  case 
CO  the  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1694,  Keith  thoucht  prop- 
er to  appear  there,  in  vindication  ofhis  coo- 
doct.  He  askedt  and  obtained  a  hearing ; 
and  tbe  yearly  meeting  of  London*  afUr  a 
Mi  examination  of  the  ease»  approved  eo- 


tirelv  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameiicaa 
Quakers,  and  excluded  Keith  from  all  feN 
lowsbip^  for  hit  faetkme  imd  unchristiMM 
conduct,  and  his  faUe  criminationM  of  iht 
AnuricMn  brethren,  A  few  however,  wdr 
hered  to  him  in  England,  and  he  set  up  a 
separate  meeting  in  Lonidon,  and  laboured 
much  dorinff  several  years,  to  destroy  tfaftt 
faith  which  he  bad  spent  so  manj  years  19 
defending  and  propagating.  His  miarepnv 
sentatioDs  of  the  views  of  the  Quakers  were 
abundant ;  and  they  were  anawered  and  con- 
futed, with  no  little  succees,  from  his  own 
former  pubficatiens.  Meeting  with  but  lib- 
tie  success  in  formfaig  a  new  party,  and 
gradually  departing  farther  and  farther  from 
Quaker  principles,  he  in  the  jear  1700, 
wholly  renounced  Quakerism,  and  became 
an  Episcopal  cleigyman.  In  this  capaci^ 
he  visited  America  in  the  year  1703,  hopiofl 
to  draw  many  Quakers  into  the  Englisa 
church.  But  his  former  partisans  in  Amer- 
ica, though  not  yet  reconciled  with  the  Qua- 
kers, would  not  follow  him  into  the  estak* 
hshed  church.  Being  entirely  unsoccesafol 
in  America,  Keith  returned  to  England,  bo> 
came  a  parish  minister,  and  died  a  tew  yean 
after.  See  ChughU  History  of  the  Quakers, 
vol.  ui.,  p.  817-350,  883-390,  443-45a. 
SeweVa  History  of  the  Quakers,  voL  ii.,  n. 
493-495,  496.  dec.,  526-534,  674.— TV] 

( 17)  See  WiUiMM  Rogers  Chiietian  Qa»- 
ker.  Lend.,  1699, 4to,  and  The  Quakers  a  di- 
vided people,  Lond.,'  1708,  4)o.  Unechul- 
dige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1744,  p.  496,  dec. 

(18)  Most  persons  think,  that  we  are  to 
latrn  'what  the  Qnakitrs  believe  and  tea«k» 
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§  7*  Their  fuDdamental  doctrine  therefore,  and  that  on  which  all  their 
other  doctrines  depend,  is  that  very  ancient  maxim  of  the  Mystic  school : 
That  there  lurks  in  the  mmds  of  all  men,  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason 
or  nature,  or  a  spark  of  that  wisdom  which  is  in  God  himself*  That  whop 
ever  is  desirous  of  true  happiness  and  eternal  salvation,  must,  by  turning 
his  thoughts  inward  and  away  from  external  objects,  (or  by  contemplation, 
and  wei^ening  the  empire  of  the  senses),  elicit,  kindle,  and  inflame  this 
hiddeBj  divine  sparky  which  is  expressed  and  suflTocated  by  the  mass  of  the 
body  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  nesh,  with  which  our  souls  are  surrounded* 
That  whoever  shall  do  so,  will  find  a  wonderful  light  rise  upon  him,  or  a 
celestial  voice  break  upon  him  out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  which 
will  instruct  him  in  all  divine  truth,  and  be  the  surest  pledge  of  union  with 
the  supreme  God.     This  natural  treasure  of  mankind,  is  called  by  various 

from  Robai  Barclay^t  Catechism,  or  still 
better,  from  his  Apology  for  the  true  Chris- 
tian Divinity ;  which  was  published,  Lond., 
1676, 4to,  and  translated  into  other  langua^. 
Nor  shall  I  much  object  to  this  opinion,  if  it 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  this  sect  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirous,  that  others  should  judge 
of  the  nature  of  their  religion  by  these  lK>oka. 
But  if  any  would  have  us  believe,  that  these 
books  contain  every  thing  the  Quakers  regard 
as  true,  and  that  nothing  more  than  these  con- 
tain, was  formerly  taught  among  them  or  is 
now  taught,  he  may  be  easily  confuted  from 
numerous  publications.  For  Barclay  as- 
sumed the  office  of  an  advocate,  not  that  of 
t  teacher ;  and  of  course  be  explains  the 
sentiments  of  his  sect,  just  as  those  do  who 
undertake  to  defend  an  odious  cause.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  silent  on  points  of 
Christianity  of  the  utmost  importance,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  very  desirable  to  know 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  Quakers ;  and  he 
exhibits  a  really  mutilated  system  of  theology. 
For  it  is  the  practice  of  advocates,  to  pass 
over  the  things  that  cannot  easily  be  placed 
in  an  advantageous  light;  and  to  take  up  only 
such  things  as  ingenuity  and  eloquence  can 
make  appear  plausible  and  excellent.  In  the 
next  place,  he  touches  upon  several  things, 
the  lull  eifposition  of  which  would  bring 
much  odium  on  the  Quakers,  only  cursorily 
and  slightly  ;  which  is  also  an  indication  of 
a  bad  cause.  Lastly,  and  to  go  no  farther, 
the  tilings  which  he  cannot  deny  or  conceal, 
he  explains  in  the  most  delicate  and  cautious 
manner,  in  common,  ordm^  phraseology, 
not  very  definite,  avoiding  carefully  all  the 
appropriate  and  ahnost  consecrated  terms 
adopted  by  the  sect.  Now  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  for  one  who  will  take  such  a 
course,  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to  anv 
the  most  absurd  doctrines.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  Sjfi' 
woza  has  been  disguised  and  painted  up  bv 
some  of  his  disciples.  There  are  other  wri- 
um  of  this  sect,  who  express  their  senti- 


ments much  more  clearly  and  freely ;  amonff 
whom,  William  Penn  and  George  Whitehead, 
very  celebrated  men,  deserve  to  be  read  pref- 
erably to  all  others.  Among  their  other 
works,  there  is  one  entitled :  The  Christian 
Quaker  and  his  Divine  Testimony  vindicated, 
by  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Authoriiies,  a^inst 
the  injurious  attempu  that  have  been  laiely 
made  by  several  adversaries;  I/>nd.,  1674, 
small  folio.  Penn  wrote  the  first  part,  and 
Whitehead,  the  second.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant, in  SetoeVs  History,  p.  578,  a  ConfeS' 
sion  of  Faith,  which  the  Quakers  publish^ 
in  1698,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  vdth 
Keith,  But  it  is  yeiy  cautiously  drawn  up, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  ambiguous. — [Dr. 
Toulmin  thinks,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  is  here 
nncandid  and  unjust  towards  Barclay ;  and 
that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  just  ani- 
madversions of  Gough,  in  his  History  of  the 
Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401-406.  See  ToiU- 
min's  note  to  Neal,  vol.  v.,  p.  253,  ed.  Bos- 
ton, 1817.  Not  having  Barclay's  Apology 
before  me,  I  will  pass  no  judgment  on  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  state 
ments.  But  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  under^ 
stand  him  to  charge  Barclay  with  direct  and 
wilful  misrepresentations ;  but  only  with  so 
far  acting  the  advocate,  that  his  book  is  not 
the  best  guide  to  a  full  and  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers :  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
other  works,  such  as  the  writings  of  Perm 
and  Whitehead,  if  we  would  fully  and  truly 
understand  the  Quaker  system.  Now  this 
may  be  so,  while  still  the  VhMiication  of  thi 
Quakers,  by  the  committee  representing  th« 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
A.D.  1799,  may  ve^  honestly  and  truly  say : 
**  As  to  our  tenets  and  history,  we  refer  to 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  Sewel,  Govgh,  drc., 
and  declare,  that  we  never  had,  nor  now 
have,  any  other  doctrines  to  publish,  and  that 
there  are  no  religious  opinions  or  practices 
among  us,  which  have  not  been  maoe  knowr 
to  the  world."— TV.] 
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names ;  very  often  by  that  of  a  divine  light;  sometimes,  anuf  of  eiernnd 
wisdom ;  sometimes,  celestial  sopJua ;  concerning  whose  nuptials,  under  a 
female  garb,  with  man,  some  of  this  class  of  people  speak  in  magnificent 
terms.  The  terms  best  known  among  us,  are,  the  nUemal  Word^  and 
Christ  within  us.  For  as  th^y  hold  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Mystics 
tnd  of  Origen,  that  Christ  ia  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  Grod,  and  si^pose 
all  men  to  be  furnished  with  a  particle  of  the  divine  wisdom,  they  are  obli- 
ged to  maintain  that  Christ,  or  the  Word  of  Crod,  resides,  acts,  and  speaks, 
in  all  persons.(19) 

§  8.  Whatever  other  singular  and  strange  sentiments  they  may  hold,  all 
originated  from  this  one  principle,  as  their  prolific  source.  Because 
Chnst  resides  in  every  son  of  Adam,  therefore ;  I.  All  religion  consists  in 
man's  averting  his  mmd  from  external  objects,  weakening  the  empire  of 
the  senses,  turning  himself  inward  upon  himself,  and  listening  ^th  his 
whole  attention  to  what  the  Christ  in  his  breast  or  the  internal  light  dic- 
tates and  enjoins. — ^11.  The  external  word,  that  is,  the  holy  scriptures, 
does  not  enlighten  and  guide  men  to  salvation ;  for  words  and  syllables, 
being  lifeless  things,  cannot  have  power  to  illumine  the  soul  of  man  and 
to  unite  it  to  Qod.  The  only  effect  of  the  inspired  books  upon  one  who 
reads  them,  is,  to  excite  and  stimulate  him  to  attend  to  the  internal  word, 
and  to  seek  the  school  of  Christ  teaching  within  him*  Or,  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  other  words ;  the  Bible  is  a  mute  guide,  which  by  signs  points 
and  directs  to  the  living  master  residing  in  the  soul. — III.  Those  who 
are  destitute  of  this  written  word,  pagans,  Jews,  Mohanunedans,  and  the 
barbarous  nations,  want  indeed  some  aid  for  obtaining  salvation,  but  not 
the  way  or  the  discipline  of  salvation  itself.  For  if  they  would  give  heed 
to  the  internal  teacher,  who  is  never  silent  when  the  man  listens  to  him, 
th^  might  abundantly  learn  from  him  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  known 
and  to  be  done. — IV.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Chrisit  therefore  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  For  all  men  carry  Christ  in 
their  souls ;  and  by  him,  though  living  in  the  greatest  barbarism,  lAid  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  may  become  wise  and  happy, 
both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come.  They  who  live  virtuously,  and  restrain 
the  cravings  of  lust,  whether  they  are  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  pagans, 
may  become  united  to  God  through  Christ  residing  in  their  souls  in  this 
world,  and  so  be  united  to  him  for  ever. — ^V.  The  principal  hinderance  to 
men's  perceiving  and  hearkening  to  Christ  present  within  them,  is  the 
heavy,  dark  body,  composed  of  vicious  matter,  with  which  they  are  envd- 

(10)  Yet  the  modem  Quakers,  m  appein  and  sanctify  them,  provided  the  inflaeoces  of 

fiom  the  writings  of  Jonah  MarHn  and  oth-  the  body  or  of  mmm  could  be  counteracted ; 

era,  are  ignMant  of  the  true  sentiments  of  was  quite  a  different  thinff  from  the  intenml 

their  forefathers,  and  pefpetually  confound  Ught  of  the  Quakers.    For  the  latter  is 

this  inherent  and  innate  light,  with  that  light  supposed  to  be  ^revelation  made  to  the  soul, 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  shed  on  the  minds  by  CkrtMt  acting  ^uough  the  Holy  Spirit    It 

of  the  pious.     [This  declaration  of  Dr.  JIfo-  is  therefore  grace,  not  nature ;    a  divine 

tAetfn,  clearly  ^ows  that  he  did  not  under-  communioatlon  to  fallen  men,  and  not  an 

stand  the  fundamental  nrinciple  of  the  Qua-  original  principle  in  their  natural  coostitii- 

kers,  which  is  essentially  diflforent  from  that  tions :  and  its  mfluenoes  snd  operadoos  are 

of  the  ancient  Mystics.    The  partiele  of  the  moral,  not  physical     It  is  tlierefore  not 

Urnne  nature^  which  the  Mystics  supposed  to  strange,  ^t  tlie  Quakers  should  complab  of 

be  a  constituent   part  of  man  at  his  first  this  and  the  following  sections,  as  totally 

creation,  or  a  naturtd  pindple  in  all  meut  raisrepresMiting  their  fundamental  piinc^lea. 

and  which  waa  sufficient  to  milighten,  guide,  — TV.] 
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oped.  And  hence  all  possible  care  must  be  ta^cen,  that  this  connexion  <^ 
soul  and  body  do  not  blunt  the  mind,  disturb  its  operations,  and  by  means 
of  the  senses  fill  it  with  images  of  external  things.  And  on  this  account, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  souls  of  men  shall  have  escaped 
this  prison,  God  will  again  thrust  them  into  it ;  but  what  the  scriptures  tell 
us  of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  must  either  be  understood  figuratively, 
or  be  referred  to  new  and  celestial  bodies.(20) 

§  9.  These  things  show,  that  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  can  conve. 
niently  dispense  with  a  Ckrist  without ;  and  with  all  that  Christians  believe 
on  the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  concerning  his  divine  origin,  life, 
merits,  sufierings,  and  atonement.  Because  the  whole  ground  of  salvation 
lies  in  the  Christ  wUhin.  Not  a  few  of  them  therefore,  as  we  learn  from 
very  credible  authors,  once  fell  into  the  absurdity  to  maintain,  that  the 
whole  narrative  in  the  scriptures  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  the  history 
of  the  Son  of  GkKl  clothed  in  human  nature,  but  the  history  of  Christ 
within  us,  decorated  with  poetic  imagery  and  allegory*  This  opinion,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  very  respectable  witnesses,  is  so  far  from  having 
become  extinct  among  them,  that  on  the  contrary  it  still  prevails  and  is 
taught  in  America*  fiut  the  Europeans,  either  from  the  force  of  truth  or 
compelled  by  fear,  maintain  that  the  divine  wisdom  or  reason  descended 
into  the  son  of  the  virgin  Maryy  and  by  him  instructed  mankind ;  and  that 
this  divine  man  actually  did  and  sufiered,  what  he  is  recorded  to  have  done 
and  suffered.  At  the  same  time,  they  express  themselves  very  ambiguously, 
respecting  many  things  pertaining  to  Christ ;  in  particular,  respecting  the 
fruits  of  his  sufierings  and  death,  their  statements  are  so  loose  and  meager 
that  it  is  altogether  uncertain  and  dubious,  what  and  how  great  they  sup. 

KQ  these  fruits  to  be.  Besides,  they  have  not  renounced  wholly  the 
urative]  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  above  jnentioned ;  for 
they  press  us  hara  to  grant,  that  the  things  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
our  Saviour  while  resident  among  men,  are  signs  and  emblems  of  the  things 
which  may  occur,  and  must  occur,  in  relation  to  the  Christ  within,  in  order 

(30)  These  propositions  all  Quakers  sd-  tU  mankind,  as  soon  as  they  become  moral 
mit ;  or  at  least  ought  to  admit,  if  they  would  a^^ents.  They  likewise  belie? e  with  the  Ar- 
not  entirely  depart  from  the  first  principles  of  minians,  that  the  teachings  and  influences  of 
their  system.  The  doctrines  concerning  this  grace,  are  sufficient,  if  duly  improved, 
which  they  disagree  and  dispute  amons  to  lewl  those  who  have  not  the  Scriptures,  to 
themselves,  we  here  pass  over,  lest  we  should  holiness  and  to  salvation.  Neither  » it  troe, 
appear  disposed  to  render  the  sect  odious,  that  they  desy  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv  ; 
[It  b  so  fat  from  being  true,  that  **  all  Qua-  though  they  seem  to  have  an  idea,  that  tiie 
kers  admit  these  propositions,"  that  they  de-  future  spiritual  body  will  so  differ  from  the 
clare  them  to  be  mere  fictions  of  Dr,  M(h  present  body,  that  it  cannot  be  called  tk$ 
ah6m^  or  consequences  which  he,  and  not  tame.  Thus  Henry  Tukcy  (as  quoted  in 
they,  deduce  from  their  first  principle.  And  Reet*  Cyclopsdia,  article  Quaker9\  says: 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  a  philosophical  creed,  "The  doctrme  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
essentially  diverse  from  tne  troe  belief  of  the  dead  is  so  connected  with  the  Christian  re- 
C^uakers.  See  the  preceding  note.  Ac-  li^n,  that  it  will  be  also  proper  to  say  some- 
cording  to  the  belief  of  the  Quakers,  the  con-  thing  on  this  subject  In  ezplaming  our  be- 
iBctinff  principles  in  sinful  men,  are  not,  a  lief  of  this  doctnne,  we  refer  to  the  fifteenth 
partidc  of  tie  Hvine  nature  opposed  and  chapterof  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
weighed  down  by  the  fnaterial  body;  but  In  this  chapter  (verses  40,  42,  44,  60)  is 
they  are,  dhrine  grace  or  the  ffracious  opera-  clearlv  laid  down  the  reeurreetion  of  a  boiyf 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  conmcting  with  the  thoagli  not  of  the  same  body  that  dies.  Hew 
corrupt  nature  of  fallen  man.  This  divine  we  rest  our  belief  in  this  mysterv,  without 
grace,  they  hold  indeed,  as  the  Arminians  desiring  to  pry  into  it,  beyond  wW  is  10. 
also  do,  to  be  universal,  or  to  be  aflforded  to  vealed  to  us.*' — Tr  ] 
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to  a  man's  partaking  of  salvation.  And  hence  they  are  accustomed,  with 
the  Mystics  their  preceptors^  to  talk  much,  in  lofty  terms  and  inflated  style, 
of  ChrisCs  being  bom,  living,  dying,  and  rising  to  life,  in  the  hearts  dl 
8aints.(21) 

§  10.  From  the  same  source  which  has  been  mentioned,  [namely,  the 
ancient  Mystic  theology],  has  flowed  their  discipline  and  practice.  They 
assemble  indeed,  on  the  d^s  in  which  other  Christians  generally  assemble 
for  religious  purposes.  But  they  neither  observe  festival  days,  nor  use 
ceremonies  and  rites,  nor  sufller  religion  to  be  coupled  with  any  positive 
institutions ;  placing  it  wholly  in  the  worship  of  Christ  hidden  in  the  heart. 
Such  as  please,  teach  in  their  assemblies,  both  men  and  women :  for  who 
may  deny  to  the  persons  in  whom  ChrUt  dwells  and  speaks,  liberty  to  ad- 
dress  and  instruct  the  brethren  ?  Prayers,  hymns,  ancl  the  other  exercises 
which  distinguish  the  public  assemblies  of  other  Christians,  are  unknown 
and  discarded  by  them  :  and  not  without  reason,  since  they  believe  with 
the  Mystics,  that  to  pray  truly,  is  not  to  utter  the  desires  of  our  hearts  in  a 
set  form  of  words,  but  to  collect  the  mind,  recall  it  from  all  emotion  and 
thought,  and  fix  it  wholly  on  a  present  Deity.  Neither  do  they  baptize 
new  members  of  their  community  ;  nor  recall  the  memory  of  Christ's  death 
and  the  benefits  of  it,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  For  they  suppose  both  insti- 
tutions  to  be  Judaical ;  and  to  have  been  formerly  used  by  the  Saviour, 
only  to  represent  to  the  eye,  in  visible  imagery,  by  baptism  the  mystical 
purification  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  holy  supper  the  spiritual  nourishment 
of  it. 

§  11.  The  system  of  morals  adopted  by  them,  is  beyond  measure  aus. 
lere  and  forbidding. ,  It  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  these  two  precepts  :— 
L  Whatever  can  aflford  us  pleasure,  produce  agreeable  emotions,  or  grat- 
ify  the  senses,  must  either  be  wholly  avoided,  or  if  by  M^  laws  of  nature 
this  is  impossible,  it  must  be  so  tempered  and  checked  by  reason  and  re* 
flection  that  it  may  not  corrupt  the  soul.(22)     Because,  as  the  mind  ought 

(31)  [In  answer  to  most  of  the  ane^tioni  God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  sanctiBca- 

in  this  section,  the  Quakers  refer  ns,  triumph-  tion,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  :— 

antlr,  to  the  following  extracts  from  their  That  om  fiurn,  Chritt  died  for  our  sint^  rose 

declaration  or  Confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  again,  and  was  received  up  into  ^ory  in  the 

in  Uie  year  1693,  and  preserved  by  Sevod^  heavens ;  he  having,  in  hi*  dying  for  tU, 

Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497,  dec.  heen  that  one^  greats  universal  offering  and 

•*  We  sincerely  profess  faith  in  God,  by  his  Moerifiee  for  peaee^  atonement  and  recottciHa- 

only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  tion  between  God  and  man ;  and  he  is  the 

our  only  light  and  life,  our  only  way  to  the  propitiation^  not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the 

Father,  and  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate  sins  of  the  whole  world :  We  were  reconciled 

with  the  Father : — ^That  God  created  all  by  his  death,  but  saved  by  his  life :— That 

things,  and  made  the  worlds,  by  his  Son,  divine  honour  and  worship  is  due  to  the  Son 

Jesus  Christ ;  he  being  that  powerful  and  of  God ;  and  that  he  is.  in  true  faith,  to  bo 

living  Word  of  God,  by  whom  all  thinwi  prayed  unto,  and  the  name  of  the  I^rd  Jesus 

were  made ;  and  that  the  Father,  the  Wora,  Christ  called  upon,  (as  the  primitive  Chris- 

and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  One,  in  divine  Be-  tians  did),  because  of  the  glorious  union  or 

ing  inseparable ;  one  true,  living,  and  eter-  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.** — Tr.1 

lua  God,  blessed  for  ever  :~l^t  that  this  (22)  [The  first  part  of  this  precept,  (total 

Word  or  Son  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  avoidance  of  pleasures),  the  Quakers  them- 

tbDe,  took  fleshfhec^me  perfect  man,  accord-  selves  say,  *'  Is  no  tenet  of  the  Quakers." 

ing  to  the  flesh,  descended  and  came  of  To  the  latter  part  of  the  precept,  they  mak« 

tiie  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  but  was  no  objection ;  believing  it  to  be  coincident 

miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  apostle  JamM*  direction,  **  To  keep 

and  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary;  and  also  far-  himself  unspotted  by  the  world.'* — TV.] 
ther,  declared  powerfully  to  be  the  Son  of 
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to  be  always  and  exclusively  attentive  to  the  voice,  and  the  intimations  ot 
the  teacher  within,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  intercourse  and  conta* 
gion  of  the  body  and  corporeal  things. — ^IL  It  is  criminal  to  follow  the 
customs,  fashions,  and  manners  that  are  generally  received  in  society. 
Hence  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  people,  by  their  outward 
deportment  and  manner  of  life.  They  do  not  salute  those  th^y  meet;  never 
use  the  customary  language  of  politeness  and  civility ;  never  show  req>eot 
to  magistrates  and  to  men  of  rank,  by  any  bodily  gestures,  or  the  use  of 
honorary  titles ;  never  defend  their  lives,  their  property,  or  their  reputations, 
against  violence  and  slander ;  never  take  an  oatn ;  never  seek  redress  in 
civil  courts,  or  prosecute  those  who  injure  them :  on  the  contrary  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their  aspect  and 
demeanour*  by  their  dress,  which  is  very  simple  and  rustic,  by  their  phra- 
seology, their  diet,  and  other  outwaiid  things.  It  is  however  affirmed  by 
persons  of  credibility,  that  the  Quakers,  especially  the  prosperous  Quaker 
merchants  of  England,  have  already  departed  considerably  from  these  aus- 
tere rules  of  life,  and  are  gradually  defmrting  farther  and  farther ;  nay, 
that  they  explain  and  shape  much  more  wisely  the  religious  system  of  their 
ancestors.  It  is  abo  well  attested,  that  very  many  of  them  have  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  religion  transmitted  to  them  by  their  Others. 

§  12.  This  sect,  at  its  commencement,  had  no  organization  and  govern- 
ment. But  afterwards,  the  leading  men  perceived  that  their  conununity 
could  not  subsist,  and  escape  falling  into  great  disorder,  unless  it  had  reg- 
ulations, and  men  to  superintend  its  affairs.  Hence  boards  of  elders  were 
established,  who  discuss  and  regulate  everything  involving  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  carefully  watch  that  no  one  conduct  amiss,  or  do  anything  in- 
jurious to  the  society.  To  these  elders,  those  give  in  their  names  who 
contemplate  marr3ring :  to  them  are  reported  all  births  and  deaths  in  the 
society :  to  them,  such  as  wish  publicly  to  address  the  people,  exhibit  their 
discourses,  and  in  some  places  they  must  be  written  out ;  that  the  elders 
may  see,  whether  they  will  enlighten  and  edify.  (23)  For  they  do  not  al- 
low,  as  they  once  did,  every  one  at  his  pleasure  to  declaim  before  the  peo- 
ple ;  since  the  very  indiscreet  orations  of  many,  have  brought  much  re- 
proach and  ridicule  upon  the  society.  There  are  also  in  the  larger  con- 
gregations, especially  in  London,  certain  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
hort  the  people,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  no  one  of  the  assembly  is  dis- 
posed to  instruct  and  exhort  the  brethren ;  lest,  as  heretofore  of^en  hap- 
pened, for  want  of  an  orator,  the  meeting  should  break  up  without  a  word 
said.(24)  It  is  not  indeed  necessary,  that  there  should  be  any  speaking  in 
the  Quaker  assemblies^  For  the  brethren  do  not  come  together,  to  listen 
to  an  external  teacher,  but  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  that  teacher  which  each 
one  carries  in  his  own  breast ;  or  as  they  express  it,  to  commune  wUh  them- 
sehes  (ut  semet  ipsos  introvertant).(25)  But  as  their  silent  meetings  af- 
forded occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  sect  to  carp,  and  to  deride  them,  they 

(38)  [This  dutf  of  their  dders,  the  Qua-  they  have  standing  committees  to  snperin- 

ken  deny ;   deckring  that  their  speakers  tend  all  publications,  relating  to  the  hirtor}^ 

nerer  write  their  discourses ;  and  that  no  and  doctrines  of  the  society. — TV.] 
such  practice  as  that  here  described,  exists        (84)  [Here  sgain,  the  Quakers,  through 

among  them.   Their  speakers  howeyer,  have  Mr,  Sevan  of  London,  deny  the  existence 

a  kind  of  license  or  approbation ;  or  at  least,  of  such  subsidiaiy  speakers  in  their  coogre- 

when  they  travel  abroad  they  carry  some  gations. — Tr.} 
tsMimonials.    And  it  is  well  known,  that        (25)  Siw€lt  Hist,  of  the  Quakeis,  p.  61& 
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hate  now  appointed  fixed  speakers ;  to  whom  also  tfaey  give  a  smaJ  com^ 
pensation  for  their  serYices.(36)  The  Quakers  annually  hold  a  general  con. 
FOdtion  of  their  whole  society  at  London,  the  week  before  Whitminday,  in 
which  all  their  congregations  are  represented ;  and  by  this  convention  all 
important  questions  are  examined  and  decided.  The  Quakers  at  this  day, 
complain  of  many  grievances ;  but  these  all  -originate  solely,  from  thcor 
refusal  to  pay  titbes. 

(S6)  [Hare  agtin  Dr,  Moikeim  wm  mit-  the  caie  of  iiieetin|p-boo«e8,  Dcme  recMft 

mfornied.    Mr.  BraM,  layt  '*  except  a  few  toy  stipend  or  grttaity  for  their  eenricee  io 

clerks  of  this  kind,  (that  is,  who  keep  voln-  our  rehgioas  society." — Tr,] 
ounoQs  lecoide,  dte.)f  tnd  persons  who  bav« 
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RELATING  TO  THE  DOCTRINES  AND  DISCIP(.INW 

or   THB 

80CIET7  OF  FRIENDS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  QUAKERS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTBIME. 

General  Belief. — ^Univenal  and  Saviiur  Light. — Worship. — Ministiy. — Women's  Preach- 
ing.— Baptism  and  the  Supper. — ^Universal  Grace. — Peifection.*-Oaths  and  War.— • 
Government. — ^Deportment — Conclusion. 

Wb  agree  with  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name,  in  the  belief  ol 
one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe  ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  (a) 

When  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display  of  the  love  of  Grod  to  mankind, 
in  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  we  prefer  the  use  of  such  terms  as  we  find  in 
scripture ;  and  contented  with  that  knowledge  which  divine  wisdom  hath 
seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  explain  those  mysteries  which  re- 
main under  the  veil ;  nevertheless  we  acknowledge  and  assert  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  who  is  tho  wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto  salvation. (&) 

To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God,(c)  and  not  to  the 
scriptures ;  although  we  highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  Spirit,(<i)  from  which  they  were  given  forth ;  and  we  hold, 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  (e) 

We  reverence  those  most  excellent  precepts  which  are  recorded  in  scrip. 
ture  to  have  been  delivered  by  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
they  cure  practicable,  and  binding  on  every  Christian ;  and  that  in  the  life 
to  come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.(/)  And 
iurther  it  is  our  belief,  that,  in  order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice 
these  sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are  contradictory  to  the  unregener- 

*  [Dr.  Mosheim^s  account  of  tlie  Quakers  mary  of  the  History,  Doctrine,  and  Disci- 
is  so  very  faulty,  that  the  American  editions  pline  of  Friends,  written  at  the  desire  of  the 
of  the  work  have  generally  been  accompa-  Yearly  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  ;*' 
nied  with  other  statements,  derived  from  otb-  first  published  }n  a  small  work,  by  Jotepk 
er  and  better  authorities.  In  the  preceding  Gurnty  Bevan,  Lond.,  1800,  ISmo,  and  af- 
notes,  many  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  Mosheim  terwards  annexed  to  the  4th  voL  of  Mac- 
have  been  pointed  out.  But  still  it  is  be-  Isine^s  Mosheim,  ed.  New- York,  1824.^^ 
iieved,  that  full  justice  will  not  be  done  to  7r.] 

the  principles  of  this  sect,  without  allowing        (a)  Heb.  xii.,  24.    (&)  1  Corinth.  I,  24. 

them  to  express  their  religious  views  in  their  (c)  John  i.,  I.    (d)  2  Pet.  i.    21.    (e)  9 

own  language.     The  following  Supplement  Tim.  iii.,  16.    (/)  Mat.  zvL,  27. 
b  therefore  annexed,  being  part  of  a  *'  Sum- 
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ate  will  of  man,(^)  every  man  coining  into  the  world,  Is  endued  with  a 
measure  of  light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ ;  by  which,  as  it  is  attend, 
ed  to,  he  is  enabled  to  di^tinguiBh  good  fVom  eyil,  and  to  correct,  the  disor. 
deriy  passions  and  corrupt  propensities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reason 
is  auogetber  insufficient  to  overcome,  For  all  that  belongs  to  man  is  fid* 
lible,  and  within  the  reach  of  temptation ;  but  this  divine  grace,  which 
comes  by  him  who  hath  overcome  the  world,(A)  is,  to  those  who  humbW 
and  sincerely  seek  it,  an  all-sufficient  and  present  help  in  time  of  neeo. 
By  this,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements  avoided,  and 
deliverance  is  experienced  through  faith  in  its  efiectual  operation :  where- 
Jby  the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  from  under  the ' 
power  of  Satan,  into  the  marvellous  liffht  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God* 

Being  thus  persuaded  that  man,  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly  re* 
vealed,  can  do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  effect  his  own  salvation^ 
we  think  this  influence  especially  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
highest  act  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable ;  even  the  worship  of  the 
Fatfier  of  lights  and  of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  therefore  we  consider 
^  as  obstructions  to  pure  worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One.(i) 
Yet,  althougli  true  worship  is  not  confined  to  time  and  place,  we  think  it  in* 
cumbent  on  Christians  to  meet  often  together,(iE:)  in  testimony  of  their  depeod- 
ance  on  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  for  a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength : 
nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  worship,  we  dare  not  depend,  for  our  ac 
ceptance  with  him,  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experiences 
of  others ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside  the  activity  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  wait  in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight  of  our  condition  be« 
stowed  upon  us :  believing  even  a  single  8igh,(/)  arising  from  such  a  sense 
of  oui  infirmities,  and  the  need  we  have  of  divine  help,  to  be  more  accept* 
able  to  God,  than  any  performances,  however  specious,  which  originate  in 
the  will  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  worship,  it  follows  that  the  ministiy 
we  approve  must  have  its  origin  from  the  same  source :  for  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  own  direction,  and  for  his  acceptance  with  GkK],(ai) 
must  be  eminently  so  to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Accordingly 
we  believe  that  the  renewed  assistance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Christ,  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  all  true  ministry;  and  that  this  holy  influ. 
ence  is  not  at  our  command,  or  to  be  procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  chosen  and  devoted  servants.  Hence  arises  our  testimony  against 
preaching  for  hire,  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  positive  command,  <<  Fi^bly 
ye  have  received,  freely  give  ;"(ii)  and  hence  our  conscientious  refusal  td 
sujmort  such  ministry,  by  tithes  or  other  means. 

As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry,  but  that  which  we  believe  to 
spring  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we  attempt  to 
restrain  this  influence  to  persons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  sex 
alone ;  but,  as  male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  allow  such  of  the  fe* 
male  sex  as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a  right  qualification  for  the  min* 
istry,  to  exercise  their  gifb  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church :  aoril 
this  liberty  we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  fore* 
told  by  the  prophet  Joe1,(o)  and  noticed  by  the  apKMtle  Peter.(p) 

(^)  John!.,  9.  (A)  Ibid,  zvi.,  88.  (t)  1  John  ii.,  SO,  t7.  (it)  Heb.  z..  S5.  (/)  Rom.  viii., 
2S.    <m)  Jer.  zzUi.,  80-3S.    (n)  Matt,  z.,  8.    (o)  Joel  ii.,  88,  39.    (p)  Acu  ii,  16.  17 
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There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  most  professors  of  the  Christian 
name.  Water-baptism,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper*  The  first 
of  these  is  generally  esteemed  the  essential  means  of  initiation  into  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  the  latter  of  maintaining  communion  with  him* 
But  OS  we  have  been  convinced,  that  nothing  short  of  his  redeeming 
power,  inwardly  revealed,  can  set  the  soul  free  from  the  thraldom  of  sin ; 
by  this  power  alone  we  believe  salvation  to  be  effected*  We  hold  that  as 
there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,(9)  so  his  baptism  is  one,  in  nature  and 
operation ;  that  nothing  short  of  it  can  make  us  living  members  of  his 
mystical  body ;  and  that  the  baptism  with  water,  administered  by  his  fore, 
runner  John,  belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and  decreasing 
dispensation.(r) 

With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe  that  communion  between 
Christ  and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  that,  nor  any  other  external 
performance,  but  only  by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature(«)  through 
faith ;  that  this  is  the  supper  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation,(^)  <*  Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me ;"  and  that  where 
the  substance  is  attained,  it  is  unnecessary  t6  attend  to  the  shadow  ;  which 
doth  not  confer  grace,  and  concerning  which,  opinions  so  different,  and 
animosities  so  violent,  have  arisen. 

Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  comes  by  Josus 
Christ,  is  alone  sufficient  for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit  that  it  Is  eon- 
ferred  on  a  few  only,  while  others  are  left  without  it ;  nor,  thus  asserting 
its  universality,  can  we  limit  its  operation  to  a  partial  cleansing  of  the  soiu 
from  sin,  even  in  this  life.  We  entertain  worthier  notions  both  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  believe  that  he  doth 
vouchsafe  to  assist  the  obedient  to  experience  a  total  surrender  of  the 
natural  will,  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  unerring  spirit ;  through  whose 
renewed  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness, 
and  to  stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank.(tt) 

There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  generally  known  than  our  les- 
timony  against  Oaths,  and  against  War.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these,  we  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  mjunclion,  delivered  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount, "  Swear  not  at  all."(t?)  From  the  same  sacred  col. 
lection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  ffom 
the  example  of  our  Lord  him8elf,(tr)  and  from  the  correspondent  convic- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  wars 
and  fightings  are,  in  their  origin  and  effects,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  gos* 
pel ;  which  still  breathes  peace  and  good-will  to  men*  We  also  are  clearly 
of  the  judgment,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel  were  generally  prev* 
alent  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  oppressing, 
much  more  enslaving,  their  brethren  (of  whatever  colour  or  complexion), 
for  whom,  as  for  themselves,  Christ  died ;  and  would  even  influence  their 
conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation  :  ^hich  would  no  longer 
groan,  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  false  ideas  of  pleasure. 

Some  of  our  tenets  have  in  former  times,  as  hath  been  shown,  subjected 
our  friends  to  much  suffering  from  government,  though  to  the  salutary 

iq)  Eph.  iv.,  5.  (r)  John  iii.,  80.  («)  S  Pel.  i.,  4.  (/)  Rer.  ▼«!.,  «0.  (it)  Mitt  v^ 
48 ;  Eph.  ir.,  18 ;  Col.  iv.,  12.  («)  Matt.  ▼.,  84.  (w)  Matt  ▼..  89,  44,  6lc.  ;  eh.  izvi.. 
59, 58  •  Lake  xjdi..  61  ^  John  zviU.,  11. 
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purposes  of  govenunent,  our  principles  are  a  security.  They  inculcate 
mibmission  to  the  laws  in  all  cases  wherein  consciene  is  not  violated*  But 
we  hold,  that  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  to  wmintiiin 
the  external  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  We  therefore  think 
persecution,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  imwarrantable.  We  are  careful 
m  requiring  our  members  not  to  be  concerned  in  illicit  trade,  nor  in  any 
maimer  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from  its  first  appearance,  has  disused 
those  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which  having  been  given  in  honour 
of  the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in  their  flattery  or 
superstition ;  and  the  custom' of  speaking  to  a  single  person  in  the  plural 
number,  as  having  arisen  also  from  motives  of  adulation.  Compliments, 
superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture,  outward  shows  of  rejoicing  and  mourn* 
ing,  and  the  observation  of  days  and  times,  we  esteem  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  public  diversions, 
^ming,  and  other  vain  amusements  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  condemn. 
They  are  a  waste  of  that  time  which  is  given  us  for  nobler  purposes ;  and 
divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  sober  duties  of  life,  and  from  the 
reproo&  of  instruction,  by  which  we  are  guided  to  an  everlasting  inherit, 
ance. 

To  conclude,  although  we  have  exhibited  the  several  tenets  which  distin- 
guish  our  religious  society,  as  objects  of  our  belief;  yet  we  are  sensible 
that  a  true  and  living  £uth  is  notproduced  in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own 
effort ;  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God(x)  in  Christ  Jesus,  nourbhed  and  in- 
creased  by  the  prc^pressive  operation  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  our 
proportionate  obedience.(jf)  Therefore,  although  for  the  preservation  of 
the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear,  and  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
society,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  those  who  are  admitted  into  member, 
ship  with  us,  should  be  previously  convinced  of  those  doctrines  whidi  we 
esteem  essential ;  yet  we  require  n6  formal  subscription  to  any  articles, 
either  as  a  condition  of  membership,  or  a  qualification  for  the  service  of 
the  church.  We  prefer  the  judging  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  depending 
on  the  aid  of  Him,  who,  by  his  prophet,  hath  promised  to  be  ^  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment. "(z)  Without  this,  there  is  a 
danger  of  receiving  members  into  outward  communion,  without  any  addi- 
tion to  that  spiritual  sheepfold,  whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  him. 
self  to  be  both  the  door  and  the  shepherd  ;(a)  that  is,  such  as  know  his  voice^ 
and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedience, 
(ar)  Epb.  ii.,  8.    (y)  John  wu.^  17.    (t)  Isaiah  zzriii,  6.    («)  John  z^  7,  II. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

DISCIFLIMB. 

ftt  Purposes. — ^Meetings  for  Diiciplioe. — MoNTHLY-MssTUiot. — ^Poor. — ConTinced  i'ef* 
CS0B8. — Certificates  of  Removal. — Overseers. — Mode  of  dealing  with  Offenders. — ^Ar- 
bitration.— Marriages. — Births  and  Burials. — Quartebly-Mbitinos.— Qaeries. — Ap- 
peals.— The  YbarlY'Mkbtino. — Women's  Meetings. — Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders. — Certificates  to  Ministen. — ^Thb  Mbetino  fob  SurriRiiios. — Conclitsion. 

The  purposes  which  our  discipline  hath  chiefly  in  view,  are,  the  relief 
of  the  poor, — the  maintenance  'of  good  order, — the  support  of  the  testi- 
monies which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  to  the  world, — and  the  help 
mnd  recovery  of  such  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it  indispensable  that  the  order 
recommended  by  Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed  :(a)  **  If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  &ult  between  thee  and  him 
alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  established :  and  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church.'* 

To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  meetings  were  appointed, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  society,  which,  from  the  times  of  their  being  held, 
were  called  Quarterly -meetings.  It  was  afterwards  found  expedient(^)  to 
divide  the  districts  of  those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  frequently  ;  from 
whence  arose  Monthly-meetings,  subordinate  to  those  held  quarterly.  At 
length,  in  1669,(c)  a  Yearly  meeting  was  established,  to  superintend,  as- 
stst,  and  provide  rules  for,  the  whole :  previously  to  which,  general  meet- 
ings had  been  occasionally-  held. 

A  Monthly-meeting  is  usually  composed  of  several  particular  congrega- 
tions,((2)  situated  within  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of 
their  offspring ;  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing 
to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  society,  and  desiring  to 
be  admitted  into  membership  ;(e)  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  discharge 
of  religious  and  moral  duty ;  and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Mon^ 
ly-Meetings  also  grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into  other 
monthly-Meetings  certificates  of  their  membership  and  conduct ;  without 
which  they  cannot  gain  membership  in  such  meetings.  Each  Monthly- 
meeting  is  required  to  appoint  certain  persons,  under  the  name  of  over- 
seers, who  are  to  take  care  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice ; 

^  (a)  Matt,  xviii.,  15-17.    (b)  Sewel,  485.  (e)  On  application  of  this  kind,  a  small 

(c)  Fox,  390.  committee  is  appointed  to  visit  the  party, 

(d)  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  for  and  report  to  the  Monthly-meeting ;  which 

the  members  of  each  congregation  to  form  is  directed  by  oar  rules  not  to  admit  any  into 

what  is  called  a  Preparative- meeting,  because  membership,  without  allowing  a  seasonabto 

its  business  is  to  prepare  whatever  may  oc-  time  to  consider  their  conduct 

cur  among  themeelves,  to  be  laid  before  the  ^  , 
IConthly-meeting. 

Vol.  III.— N  MM 
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and  whea  any  caae  ofcomplainty  or  disorderly  conduct,  comes  to  their  knowl- 
udge,  to  see  that  private  admonition,  agreeably  to  the  gospel  rule  before 
mentioned,  be  given,  previously  to  its  being  laid  before  the  Monthly-meeting. 

When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  committee  to  be  ap* 
pointed,  to  visit  the  offender,  to  endeav6ur  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
and  to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  it.(/)  If  they  succeed,  the  per- 
son is  by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satis&ction  for  the  ofience ;  if  n0t» 
he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  the  society.(^) 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been  the  decided  judgment 
of  the  society,  tha;t  its  members  should  not  sue  each  other  ^t  law.  It  there- 
fore enjoins  all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitration, 
agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to  adopt  thiis  mode,  or,  having 
adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  Yearly-meeting 
that  such  be  disowned. 

To  Monthly-meetings  also  belongs  the  allowing  of  marriages ;  for  our 
society  hath  always  scrupled  to  Acknowledge  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  Tliose  who  intend  to  marry, 
appear  together,  and  propose  their  intention  to  the  Monthly-meeting ;  and 
if  not  attended  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce  a  written  certificate 
of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  meeting  then  ap- 
points a  cpmmittee  to  inquire  whether  they  be  clear  (Mother  engagements 
respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  to  which  the  parties 
also  come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  intention,  no  objections  be 
reported,  they  have  the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnize  their  intended  mar- 
riage. This  is  done  in  u  public  meeting  for  worship,  towards  the  close 
whereof  the  parties  stand  up,  and  solemnly  take  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed 
by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witnesses. 
Of  such  marriage  the  Monthly-meeting  keeps  a  record ;  as  also  of  the 
births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of  the  date,  of  the  name 
of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the  birth,  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  records ;  and  an  order  for  the  inter, 
ment,  countersigned  by  the  gravemaker,  of  the  other.  The  naming  of  chil- 
dren is  without  ceremony.  Burials  are  also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner. 
The  body,  followed  by  Uie  relations  and  friends,  is  sometimes,  previously 
to  interment,  carried  to  a  meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  generally 
made ;  on  both  which  occasions  it  frequently  falls  out,  that  one  or  mire 
friends  present  have  somewhat  to  express  for  the  edification  of  those  ;who 
attend ;  but  no  religious  rite  is  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  burial. 

'Several  Monthly-meetings  compose  a  Quarterly-meeting.  At  the  Quar- 
terly-meeting are  produced  written  answers  from  the  Monthly-meetings, 
to  certain  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the  meet- 
ings' care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digested  into  one, 
which  is  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries,  by  representatives, 
to  the  Yearly-meeting.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  Monthly-meetings, 
are  brought  to  the  Quarterly-meetings ;  whose  business  also  it  is  to  assist 

(/yrhls  is  genenlly  ^one  by  a  written  to-  have  led  to  it ;  next,  the  means  noavailingty 

knowledffment,  signed  by  the  offender.        ■  used  to  reclaim  the  offender ;  after  that,  a 

(g)  This  is  done  by  what  is  termed  a  Tea-  clause  disowning  him ;  to  which  is  nsually 

timony  of  Denial :  which  is  a  paper  recitinff  added  an  expression  of  desire  for  his  i 


the  ofience,  and  sometime^  the  steps  whi^    aiice,andforhisbeingTestoredtomembenbipi 
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m  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness  appears  in  the  care  of  the  Month* 
iy-meetings  over  the  indiriduals  who  compose  them. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  society  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  established  ;(h)  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts 
which  it  receives  discover  the  state  of  in^rior  meetings,  as  particular  exi- 
gences require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives 
ibrth  its  advice,  makes  such  relations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  ex- 
cites to  the  observance  of  those  already  made ;  and  sometimes  appoints 
committees  to  visit  those  Quarterly-meetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  immediate  advice.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  Quarterly-meetings 
are  here  finally  determined ;  and  a  brotherly  correspondence,  by  epistles, 
t«  maintained  with  other  Yearly-meetings,  (t) 

In  this  place  it  is  ptoper  to  aidd,  that,  as  we  believe  that  women  may  be 
rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that  to  them  belongs 
a  share  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  discipline ;  and  that  some  parts  of 
it,  wherein  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with  peculiar 
propriety ;  accordingly  they  have  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly-meetings 
of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  those 
of  the  men ;  but  separately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  during  the  persecutions,  which  in  the  last  century 
occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the  poor 
often  fell  on  the  women,  and  was  by  them  satis&ctorily  administered. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  ministers  may  have  the 
tender  sympathy  and  council  of  those  of  either  sex,(j)  who,  by  their  ex- 
perience in^the  work  of  religion,  are  qualified  for  that  service,  tlie  Monthly- 
meetings  are  advised  to  select  such  under  the  denomination  of  Elders. 
These,  and  ministers  approved  by  their  Monthly-meetings,(iE:)  have  meetings 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders ;  in  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting  each  other  to  a  discharge  of  their 
several  dutie^  and  of  extending  advice  to  those  who  may  appecur  weak, 
without  any  needless  exposure.  Such  meetings  are  generally  held  in  the 
compass  of  each  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly-meeting.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  rules  prescribed  by  the  Yearly-meeting,  and  have  no  authority 
to  make  any  alteration  or  addition  to  them.  The  members  of  them  unite 
with  their  brethren  in  the  Meetings  for  discipline,  and  are  equally  account, 
able  to  the  latter  for  their  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London,  called  the  Second  day's  Morn- 
ing-meeting, that  the  revisal  of  manuscripts  coucerning  our  principles, 
previously  to  publication,  is  intrusted  by  the  Yearly-meeting  held  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  also  the  granting  in  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly-meeting,  of 
certificates  of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are  concerned  to  travel  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts ;  in  addition  to  those  granted  by 
their  Monthly  and  Quarterly-meetings.     When  a  visit  of  this  kind  doth 

{k)  Then  are  leven  Yearly-meetings,  viz.,  their  Monthly-meetings ;  but  time  is  taken 

1   London,  to  which  come  representatlTes  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may  be  satie- 

firom  Ireland,  S  New-England,  3  New- York,  6ed  of  their  call  and  qualifk^tion.     It  witt 

4  Penns^rlvusta  and  New-Jersey,  6  Mary-  also  sometimes  happen,  that  such  as  are  not 

land,  6  Virginia,  7  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  approred,  will  obtnide  themaelTes  as  minis- 

(t)  See  the  last  note.    ( /)  Fox,  46 1 ,  493.  ters,  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren ;  hat  much 

(k)  Those  who  beliere  tbmnselves  required  forbearance  is  used  towards  theac,  before  the 

10  speak  in  meetings  for  worship,  sre  not  disapprobation  of  the  meeting  is  publicl> 

imnaadiatoly  acknoi^edged  as  ministers  bf  testifi<^. 
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aot  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the  Moothly-meetiiig  of 
which  the  minister  is  a  member  is  sufficient ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  conciuneooo 
of  the  Quarterly-meeting  is  also  required.  Regulations  c€  similar  tenden^ 
obtain  in  other  Yearly-meetinas. 

The  Yearly-meeting  of  London,  in  the  year  1675»  i^>pomted  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  cases  ei  soC* 
fering  for  conscience'  sake,  which  hath  continued  with  great  use  to  die 
society  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of  friends  under  the  name  <^  cor. 
respondents,  chosen  by  the  several  Quarterly-meetings,  and  who  reside  in 
or  near  the  city.  The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members  of  their  own 
in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who  are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London 
on  emergency.  The  names  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to 
their  being  recorded  as  such,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Yearly-meeting.  Those  of  the  men  who  are  approved  ministers  are  also 
members  of  this  meeting,  which  is  called  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  a 
name  arising  from  its  original  purpose,  which  is  not  yet  become  entir^y 
obsolete. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  intrusted  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the 
care  of  printing  and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  ita 
stock ;(/)  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Yearly-meeting, 
it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever  ipay  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that 
meeting,  aJSecting  the  society,  and  requiring  immediate  attention ;  particu* 
larly  of  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  an  application  to  gov- 
emment. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  mentioned,  any  pres- 
ident, as  we  believe  that  Divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  preside ;  nor  hath 
any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  rest.  The  o&ce  of 
clerk,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken  voluntarily  by  some  member ;  as 
ia  also  the  keeping  of  the  records.  Where  these  are  very  voluminous  and 
require  a  house  for  their  deposite,  (as  is  the  case  in  London,  where  the 
general  records  of  the  society  in  Great  Britain  are  kept,)  a  clerk  is  hired 
to  have  the  care  of  them ;  but  except  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and  per* 
sons  who  have  the  care  of  meeting-houses,  none  receive  any  stipend  or 
gratuity  for  their  services  in  our  religious  society. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  view  of  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  our 
discipline ;  by  wluch  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  (as  hath  been  frequently 
insinuated)  merely  the  work  of  modem  times ;  but  was  the  early  care  and 
concern  of  our  pious  predecessors.  We  cannot  better  close  this  short 
sketch  of  it,  than  by  observing,  that  if  the  exercise  of  discipline  should  in 
some  instances  appear  to  press  hard  upon  those  who,  neglecting  the  mo. 
nitions  of  divine  counsel  in  their  hearts,  are  also  unwilling  to  be  accotmta. 
ble  to  their  brethren ;  yet,  if  that  g>eat,  leading,  and  indispensable  rule 
enjoined  by  our  Lord«  be  observed  by  those  who  undertake  to  be  active 
in  it,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
them,"(m)  it  will  prevent  the  censure  of  the  church  from  foiling  on  any 
thing  but  that  which  really  obstructs  the  truth.  Discipline  will  then  pro- 
mote, in  an  eminent  degree^  that  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the  mark 
of  discipleship,  and  without  which  a  profession  of  love  to  €rod,  and  to  his 

(/)  This  is  an  occasional  voluntanr  con-  recordst  the  passage  of  ministers  who  visi: 
tribntion,  expended  in  printing  books,  noose-  their  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  inet* 
rent  for  a  clerk,  and  his  wages  for  keeping    dental  charges.  (m)  Matt,  vii.,  17. 
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cauBOt  it  a  vain  pretence*  ^  He,"  said  the  beloved  disciple,  **  fh&t  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  lovetb 
God,  love  his  brother  also."(n) 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOET   OF  THE  M£NM0NIT£S  OR  JLNASAPTI8T8* 

4  L  The  Advene  and  the  Ptosperout  Cifcamstancee  of  the  Mennoniles.^  2.  UnkNi  es- 
tablished among  them. — ^  3.  Sects  of  tbe  Anabaptists. — ^  4.  External  Form  of  th* 
Mennonite  Church.— 5.  Tbe  UckewalUsts. — }  6.  Tbe  Waterlanders.— ^  7.  The  Gb- 
lenists  and  Apostoolians. 

§  1«  The  Mennonites,  afler  numberless  trials  and  sufferings,  at  length 
obtained  in  this  century  the  much-desired  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but  iSey 
obtained  it  very  slowly,  and  by  degrees.  For,  although  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizens  among  the  Dutch  in  the  preceding  century, 
yet  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  English,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Germane^ 
either  by  prayers  or  arguments,  to  grant  them  the  same  privileges,  nor  to 
revise  the  laws  in  force  against  them*  The  enormities  of  the  old  Anabap 
tists  were  continually  floating  in  the  .vision  of  the  magistrates ;  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  them  possible,  that  men  who  hold  that  a  Christian  can  never 
take  an  oath  without  committing  great  sin,  and  who  think  that  Christ  al- 
k)ws  no  place  in  his  kingdom  for  magistrates  and  civil  punishments,  could 
(ulfil  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  And  hence,  not  a  few  examples  may  be 
collected  from  this  century,  of  Anabaptists  who  were  put  to  death,  or  suf- 
fered  other  puni8hments.(l)  At  the  present  time,  having  given  numerous 
proofs  of  their  probity,  they  live  in  peace,  not  only  among  the  Dutch,  but  also 
among  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Prussians ;  and  support  them- 
selves  and  families  by  their  honest  industry,  partly  as  labouring  men  and 
artificers  and  partly  by  merchandise. 

§  2.  The  more  wise  among  them,  readily  perceiving  that  this  external 
peace  would  not  be  very  firm  and  durable,  unless  their  intestine  contests 
and  their  old  altercations  about  unimportant  matters  were  terminated,  ap- 
plied  themselves  from  time  to  time,  with  great  care,  to  appease  these  dis- 
cords. Nor  were  their  efforts  without  effect.  A  large  part  of  the  Flan, 
drians,  the  Grermans,  and  the  Frieslanders,  renounced  their  contests  in 
1630,  at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  into  a  union ;  each  retaining  however 

(«i)  1  John  iv.,  20, 21.  289,  6ic.^  where  may  be  seen  letters  of  tbe 

(I)  Tbe  enactments  of  tbe  Swias  against  States-General  of  tbic  United  Provinces  in- 

the  Mennonites  in  tbie  century,  are  stated  terceding  with  tbat  canton  in  their  behalf. 

by  Jo,  Baft.  OtthiSt  Amiales  Anabapt.,  p.  In  the  Palatinate  they  were  grievouslj  por- 

tWT,  &c..  and  ill  some  other  places:  and  seeuted  in  1694;  when  the  letters  of  Wil- 

thoee  of  the  year  1693,  by  Jo.  Mtnry  Hoi-  liam  III.  tbe  king  of  Great  Briuin,  hushed 

HMgeft  Schweiterische  Kirehenhistorie,  vol.  the  tempest.     See  Herm.  Schyn,  loc.  cit., 

I,  p.  1101.     And  tbat  in  this  18th  century,  p-  266,  die.     Some  insUncesof  Anabaptists 

tiMy  have  not  been  treated  more  leniently  being  put  to  death  in  England,  are  mentioned 

m  tbe  canton  of  Bc^n,  appears  from  Herm,  by  GUb.  Bumei^  Hist,  of  hit  own  Tines. 

Aely«*«  Hir^ona  BfeniMmitar.,  cap.  z.,  p.  voL  i 
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some  of  ito  peculiar  sentiraents.  Afterwardfl,  in  1649,  the  Flandriane  m 
particular  and  the  Germans,  between  whom  there  had  formerly  been  much 
diaagreement,  renewed  this  alliance,  and  strengthened  it  with  new  guaran- 
tee8*(2)  All  these  Anabaptists  went  over  to  the  more  moderate  part  of 
the  sect,  and  softened  down  and  improved  the  old  institutions  of  Menmo 
and  his  successors. 

§  8.  The  whole  sect  of  Anabaptists,  therefore,  forms  ,at  the  present  dajr 
two  largp  communitied ;  namely,  the  Refined^  that  is>  the  more  strict,  who 
are  also  called  the  old  Flemings  or  Fiandrians ;  and  the  Groes^  that  is^ 
the  more  mild  and  lax,  who  are  also  commonly  called  Waterlanders^  The 
reasons  of  these  names  have  heretofore  been  given.  Each  of  these  com. 
munities  is  subdivided  into  several  minor  parties.  The  Bcjmed  in  panic 
ular, — besides  embracing  the  two  considerable  parties,  of  GramngenMU,{S) 
(who  are  so  called,  because  they  hold  their  stated  conventions  at  Grdningen)^ 
and  the  Dantxigert  or  Prussians,  (so  named,  because  they  have  adopted  the 
customs  and  church  ^vernment  of  the  Prussians),— KKmtains  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  smd  more  obscure  parties,  which  disagree  on  various  subjects 
and  especially  in  regard  to  discipline,  customs,  and  rules  of  kife,  and  are 
united  in  nothing  but  in  the  name  and  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  eariy 
Anabaptists.  Ail  these  Refined  Anabaptists  are  true  disciples  c^  M&mm 
Simonis;  and  they  retain,  though  not  all  with  equal  strictness,  his  doc»> 
trines  respecting  the  body  of  Cluri^  the  washing  strangers'  feel  as  Christ 
enjoined,  the  excluding  from  the  church  and  avoiding  as  pestilential  not 
only  sinners,  but  also  those  who  even  slightly  deviate  from  the  ancienl 
simplicity  and  are  stained  with  some  appearance  of  sin.(4)  At  the  preft* 
ent  day,  some  of  their  congregations  are  altering  by  little  and  little,  ami 
slowly  approximating  to  more  moderate  sentiments  and  discipline* 

§  4.  All  the  Anabaptists,  have  first.  Bishops  or  EiderSj  v^ho  uniformly 
preside  in  the  consistory  [or  church  session],  and  have  the  sole  power  ol 
administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  secondly,  Teocfter^,  who 
preach  to  the  congregation ;  and  lastly.  Deacons  and  Deaamesses,  The 
ministry  [or  church  sessionl,  by  which  the  church  is  governed,  is  compo. 
sed  of  these  three  orders.  TTie  more  weighty  aflkirs  are  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed,  in  assemblies  of  the  bretbren.  All  ecelesiaslical  officers  are  cho. 
sen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren ;  and,  except  the  deacons,  are  ordained 
by  prayers  and  the  imposition  of  hands. 

§  5.  Among  the  nunor  parties  of  the  more  strict  [or  Rejkted]  Anabap^ 
lists,  that  wh^h  has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity,  bears  the  name  of 
UkewalHsts  or  OekwallistSf  from  Uke  Walles,  a  Fri^kmder,  its  founder- 
This  rustic  and  very  illiterate  man  not  only  wished  to  have  the  whole  an- 
cient and  severe  discipline  of  Mermo  retained  entire  and  unaltered,  but  als» 
taught  in  the  year  1637,  in  company  with  John  LeuSy  that  there  is  reasoA 
lo  hope  for  thie  salvation  of  Judas  and  the  others,  who  laid  violent  hands 
on  our  Siaviour.  To  give  some  plausibility  and  importance  to  this  error, 
he  pretended  that  the  period  between  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  dew 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  divides  as  it  were  the  Old  Testam^it  from 

(3)  Herman  SehfHt  Pleniw  Muctio  Hit-  they  Uiink  and  teach,  Just  is  in  the  geoeni 

loria  MennoQtt.,  p.  41,  43.  Anabaptitt  cbaich.    This  is  a  note  of  the 

(3)  [The  GromngenitU  or  old  Flemings  Dutch  translator  of  this  History. — Tr] 

hare  ffradaally  laid  aside  their  ancient  strict-  (4)  See  Simeon  Frtd,  Rtus,  Nachrichten 

Mts,  both  in  regard  tachuich  discipline  and  von  dem  gegenwartigen  Zustande  det  Meik* 

Ihs  practice  or    rebaptizing.     At  present,  Bomtea ;  Jena^  1743;  8vo, 
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the  New,  was  a  time  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jew» 
were  destitute  of  all  light  and  divine  assistance ;  and  hence  he  would  infer, 
that  the  sins  and  wickedness  they  committed  during  this  period,  were  in  a 
great  measure  excusable,  and  could  not  merit  severe  punishment  from  the 
justice  of  €rod.  Neither  the  Mennonites,  nor  the  magistrates  of  Grdnin- 
pen  could  endure  this  fiction;  the  former  excommunicated  him,  and  the 
mtter  banished  him  from  the  city.  He  removed  therefore  into  the  adja- 
cent  province  of  East  Friesland ;  and  collected  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
whose  descendants  still  remain  in  the  territory  of  Gr6ningen,  and  in  Fries- 
land,  Lithuania,  and  Prussia,  and  hold  their  meetings  separate  from  the 
othei;  Mennonites.  (5)  Whether  they  still  profess  fiat  sentiment  which 
brought  so  much  trouble' upon  their  master,  does  not  appear;  for  they 
have  very  little  intercourse  with  other  people.  But  it  is  certain,  that  they 
tread  the  most  faithfully  of  all,  in  the  steps  of  Menno  their  common  pre- 
ceptor,  and  exhibit  as  it  were  a  living  picture  of  the  first  age  of  Mennon- 
itism.(6)  If  any  one  joins  them  from  other  sects  of  Christians,  they  bap. 
tize  him  anew.  Tlieir  dress  is  rustic,  nay  worse  than  rustic ;  for  they  will 
tolerate  no  appearance  or  shadow  of  elegance  and  ornament.  Their  beard 
is  long ;  their  hair  uncombed ;  their  countenance  very  gloomy ;  and  their 
houses  and  furniture,  only  such  as  absolute  necessity  demands.  Whoever 
deviates  in  the  least  from  this  austerity,  is  forthwith  excommunicated  ;  and 
is  shunned  by  all,  as  a  pest.  Their  bishops  or  overseers  of  the  church, 
who  are  different  from  their  teachers,  must  be  approved  by  all  their  con- 
gregations.  Washing  of  feet,  they  regard  as  a  divine  rite.  They  can 
the  more  easily  keep  up  this  discipline,  as  they  carefully  provide,  that  not  a 
breath  of  science  or  learning  shall  contaminate  their  pious  ignorance. 

§  6.  The  Grass  or  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  consist  of  the  Water- 
landers,  Flandrians,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  who  entered  into  the  union 
already  mentioned.  They  are  generally  called  Waterlanders.  They 
have  forsaken  the  more  rigid  and  singular  opinions  of  MennOy  (whom, 
however,  most  of  them  respect  and  venerate),  and  have  approximated 
to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  other  Christians.  They  are  divided  into 
two  communities,  the  Frieslanders  and  the  Waterkmders;  neither  of 
which  has  any  bishops,  but  only  Elders  and  Deacons.  Each  congre- 
gation is  independent,  and  has  its  own  consistory,  composed  of  the  Elders 
and  Deacons.    But  the  supreme  power  belongs  to  the  people;  without 

(5)  [It  is  incorrect  to  represent  the  fol-  these  perticnlar  and  absurd  opinions.*'    H. 

lowers  of  UckewaUes  as  constituting  a  par-  Warma  beknopt  Ontwefp,  in  the  Preface, 

ticnlar  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Ucketealluts  ^  24,  Emden,  1 744,  8yo.     So  the  (Ecketoal- 

or  (EeketoalUsU.    He  was  merely  a  preach-  listt  as  they  are  called,  or  the  Groningen- 

er  among  the  old  Fleming*.     He  may  have  sians  and  old  Flemings,  are  no  longer  par- 

foand  some  individual  persons,  that  would  ticular  sects  among  the  Baptists.     See  also 

profess  his  doctrines ;  but  there  is  no  evi-  note  (8)  above.     This  likewise  is  a  note  of 

dence  before  us,  that  his  particular  opinions  the  Dutch  Translator  of  Mosheim. — TV.] 
were  embraced  by  any  congregation  what-        (6)  Jo.  Bapt.  OUiuSy  Annales  Anabap- 

ever,  and  mudi  less  bj  the  w^le  party  of  tist.,  p.  266.    Herman  Schyn^  Plenior  de- 

the  old  Flemings,  or  by  any  considerable  ductio  Histor.  Mennonit,  p.  43.     Joaeh. 

part  of  it.    Besides,  his  doctrines  have  been  Christ.  Jehrinf,  Diss,  de  iJkonis  Walles 

unknown  among  them,  now  for  many  years,  vita  et  fatis ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Bremensis 

**I  testify,  (writes  one  of  their  teachers,)  Theol.  Philol.,  torn,  viii.,  p.  118,  and  the 

that  it  is  not  known  to  me,  that  there  is  now  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  Mennonites, 

any  cbureh  or  congregation  among  the  Men-  (in  German,)  p.  1 1«  dtc.,  and  the  Appendix 

oonites,  either  here  in  East  Friesland,  or  any  to  the  same,  p.  234,  S[c, 
where  else,  that  has  received  or  professed 
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whoso  consent,  no  bosiness  of  great  importance  is  tranaacted.  Their 
eldem  are  learned  men ;  some  of  them  doctors  of  pbysicy  and  others  mas- 
tcrs  of  arts.  And  they  now  support  a  professor  at  Amsterdam,  who 
leaches  both  theology  and  the  sciences. 

§  7.  One  of  these  commimities  of  WcUerkmdersJiy)  in  the  year  1664, 
became  split  into  two  parties ;  which  still  continue,  and  which  bear  the 
names  of  GalaUsis  and  Apoaioeliansy  from  the  names  of  their  [first]  teach- 
ers, (rolenut  Ahrahams  de  Haan,  a  doctor  of  physic  and  a  minister 
among  the  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  a  man  whom  even  his  enemies 
applaud  for  his  eloquence  and  penetration,  taught  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Arminians,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a 
body  of  truths  to  be  believed,  as  of  precepts  to  be  obeyed ;  and  he  would 
have  admission  to  the  church  and  to  the  title  and  privileges  of  brethren, 
be  open  to  aU  persons,  who  merely  believed  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  lived  pure  and  holy  lives.  He 
adopted  this  principle,  because  he  himself  entertained  difierent  views  from 
the  other  Mennonites,  respecting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  by  his  merits  and  death,  and  was  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  Socinians.(8)  Besides  others  who  appeared  against  him, 
Samuel  Apostool  who  was  likewise  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  church 
at  Amsterdam,  very  strenuously  defended  not  only  the  sentiments  held  by 
most  of  the  Mennonites  in  common  with  other  Christians,  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  influences  of  his  death,  but  also  the  weU* 
known  peculiar  sentiment  of  this  sect  respecting  the  visible  church  of 
Christ  on  earth.(9)  The  consequence  of  this  contest,  was  a  schism, 
which  some  prudent  and  influential  men  still  labour  in  vain  to  re- 
move.  The  GaUnuts  are  equally  ready,  with  the  Arminians,  to  admit  aD 
sorts  of  persons  into  their  church,  who  call  themselves  Christians ;  and  they 
are  the  only  Anabaptists  [in  Holland],  who  refuse  to  be  called  Menrumiies. 
The  ApostooHans  admit  none  to  membership,  who  do  not  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  contained  in  the  public  formula  of  their  religion.(10) 

(7)  [This  is  either  a  mistake  or  a  tKp  of  of  the  Mennonites  at  Hoom  ;  with  an  ez- 

the  pen  in  Dr.  Moikeim,    This  schism  did  planatory  Introduction  and  Appendix ;  Haat- 

Dot  occur  in  the  commimitjr  of  the  Water-  burg  1776, 4to,  (in  German).    This  is  prop- 

landers,  but  in  that  of  the  Flemingt;  and  erly  a  translation  of  the  Dutch  original, 

among  them,  only  at  Amsterdam.     The  which  was  published  in  1773.     It  exhibits 

church  of  the  Flemings  at  Amsterdam,  in  miny  correct  views  in  genuine  Christisnity, 

irbich  were  the  two  prMchers  Galenus  Abra-  in  both  its  theoretical  and  practical  parts ; 


hams  de  Haan  and  Samn$l  Apostool,  be-  and  is  free  from  the  doctrine,  whidi  is  pe- 

came  at  this  time  divided.    Some  years  af-  culiar  only  to  some  of  the  Mennonites,  re- 

terwards,  the  Waierlander  church  in  the  specting  the  origin  of  Christ's  human  natui*. 

■bove*named  city,  united  with  the  Galenists,  Note  of  the  Dutch  translator. — TV.] 
Such  is  the  note  of  the  Dutch  translator  of       (9)  See,  respecting  both  [these  men], 

this  work. — Tr.l  Herman  Schfn's  Deductio  plenior  Histom 

(8)  [Oalenus  Ahrahams  was  accused  of  Mennonit.,  cap.  zv.,  p.  318,  and  cap.  xviil^ 

this,  by  his  opposers.    The  Court  of  Hoi-  p.  837. 

land  (the  States-General)  investigated  the  (10)  Casper  Commelin,  Description  of 
Bubi<)ct,  and  acquitted  this  minister,  on  the  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  {hi  Dutch),  vol.  i., 
Uth  of  September,  1663.  See  Wagenaer,  p.  600,  dec.  Stoupa,  La  Religion  des  Hoi- 
Amsterdam,  pt.  ii.,  p.  195  and  237.  Note  landois,  p.  20,  &c.  Henry  Levis  Bern- 
of  the  Dutch  translator. — ^To  the  history  of  theim's  Hollandiscber  Schul-und  Ktichen- 
the  Orthodox  or  Non-Remonstrant  Menno-  staat,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  830.  [As  this 
nitea,  belongs,  The  Faith  of  the  true^Men-  chapter  of  Dr.  Mosheim^s  history  embraces 
nonites  or  Baptists,  gathered  from  their  pub-  only  the  Dutch  Baptists,  or  MennomUs  ;  it 
Uc  Confessions,  by  CcmsHtis  Ris,  minister  seems  proper  to  odd  here  a  brief  narrative  of 
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the  English  Baptists. — Most  of  the  Anahap- 
Hsts  mentioned  in  English  history,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  appear  to  have  been 
either  Dutch  and  other  foreign  Anabaptists, 
who  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  in 
Ensland,  or  small  companies  of  converts 
made  by  them  in  the  country.  Tet  there 
were  probably  many  individuals  among  the 
people,  who  questioned,  or  denied,  the  pro- 
priety of  infant  baptism ;  snd  there  are  some 
mtimations  of  attempts  by  such  persons,  to 
bold  conventicles,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  first  regular 
congregation  of  English  Bsptists,  tpoears  to 
have  originated  from  certain  Englisn  Puri- 
tans, wl^  returned  from  Holland  after  the 
death  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  John  Smithf  who 
died  in  1610.  See  above,  note  (85),  p.  2 19. 
These  were  General  or  Armmian  BavHsts  ; 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  many 
of  their  opinions  from  the  Mennonites.  From 
this  time  onward,  churches  of  General  Bap- 
tists were  formed  here  and  there,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England.  But  in  general,  they 
made  no  great  figure,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  connexion,  or  to  have  pro- 
fessed one  uniform  faith. — ^The  Pariicular 
or  Calvinistic  Baptists  trace  their  oritpD  to 
a  congregation  of  Independents,  estabUshed 
in  London  in  the  year  1616.  This  congre- 
gation having  become  very  large,  and  some 
of  them  differing  from  the  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism,  they  a^ed  to  divide. 
Those  who  disbelieved  in  infant  baptism 
were  regularly  dismissed,  in  1633,  and  form- 
ed into  a  new  church,  under  Rev.  John 
Spilsbury,  In  1638,  several  more  members 
were  dismissed  to  Mr.  Spilsbnry's  church. 
And  in  1639,  a  new  Baptist  church  wss 
formed.  Churches  of  Psrticular  Baptists 
now  multiplied  rapidly.  In  1646,  there 
were  for^-six  in  and  about  London.  Th^ 
published  a  confession  of  their  faith  in  1643, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1644  and  1646 ;  and 
which  was  revised  in  1689,  by  a  convention 
of  elders  and  delegates  from  more  than  one 
hundred  churches  in  England  and  Wales. 
Besides  these,  there  were  at  tha^  time,  sev- 
eral churches  of  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who 
held  to  open  communion,  especially  in  Bed- 
fordshire, where  John  Bunyan  preached. 
There  were  also  eome  Seventh- Day  Bap- 
Hsts,  Baptist  churches  were  also  planted 
in  Ireluid,  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars ; 
and  Roger  Williams  established  a  Baptist 
church  in  Providence  in  1639,  which  wss 
the  commencement  of  this  denomination  in 
America. — When  Cromwell  had  usurped 
the  government,  he  dismissed  the  principal 
VoL-IIL— Ooo 


officers  of  the  army,  alleging,  among  other 
reasons,  that  they  were  all  Anabaptists.  Yet 
during  his  administration  they  had  full  toler- 
ation :  indeed  his  tryers  admitted  a  number 
of  their  preachers  to  become  parish  ministers 
of  England.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles 
IL  in  1660,  the  Baptists,  with  all  other  Non- 
conformists, were  exposed  to  great  troublea 
and  persecutions ;  and  at  the  revolution  in 
1688, 'they  as  well  as  the  other  dissenters, 
obtained  free  toleration.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  of  this  century,  Siere  were 
some  men  of  education ;  but  tibe  greater  part 
of  their  preachers  were^  not  men  of  learning. 
The  Particular  Baptists,  at  their  general 
convention  in  1689,  made  arrangements  for 
the  better  education  of  young  men  for  their 
pulpits :  and  from  their  ^visions  originated 
afterwards,  the  famous  osptist  Academy  at 
Bristol.  Before  the  erection  of  regular  Bap- 
tist congregations,  and  indeed  for  some  time 
after,  it  was  very  common  for  Baptists  and 
others  to  belong  to  the  same  church,  and  to 
worship  and  commune  together.  From  their 
first  rise,  the  BaptisU  were  assailed  for  hold- 
ing only  to  adult  baptism,  and  that  by  inw 
mersion ;  and  they  were  not  backward  to  de- 
fend themselves.  The  severest  conflict  of 
the  Particular  Baptists,  was  with  the  Qua- 
kers, in  the  time  of  William  Penn,  One  of 
their  writers  made  statementa,  for  which  the 
Quakers  accused  him  of  falsehood ;  which 
csused  violent  animosities,  and  much  mutual 
crimination.  The  Particular  Baptists  had 
also  controversies  among  themselves.  One 
was,  respecting  their  practice  of  confirmation^ 
or  inmosinff  hands  on  those  newly  baptixed. 
Anotner  related  to  the  proprietor  of  admitting 
singing,  as  a  part  of  their  public  wordiiip. — 
The  Farticular  Baptists  scarcely  differed  at 
all,  from  the  Independents,  ^cept  on  the 
mode  and  subjecta  of  baptism.  The  Gen- 
eral  Baptists  having  no  bond  of  union  among 
themselves,  held  a  considerable  diversity  m 
opinions  ;  and  as  they  did  not  set  forth  full 
and  explicit  accounts  of  their  faith,  it  is  im- 
possible to  characterize  them,  otherwise 
than  by  saving,  they  in  general  laid  little 
stress  on  doctrines,  and  allowed  very  great 
liberty  of  opinion.---See  Crosby's  History 
of  the  Baptists.  Benedicts  General  History 
of  the  Baptists,  vol.  L,  ch.  v.  Toubmn*9 
Supplements  to  NeoTs  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, vol.  ii.,  p.  169,  dec. ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  543, 
dec. ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  308,  dec.,  493,  6lc.  ;  vol.  v., 
p.  1 15,  dec.,  339,  dec.  B<^  and  Benneft 
History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  147,  dec.— 
TV.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY  OP  THB  SOGUTIANS  AlfD  ARIANS. 

4  1.  FkHirUhiog  Sute  of  tbe  Socinians. — $  3.  Soetniant  at  Altorf. — i  8.  AdvenitieB  <tf 
the  Polish  Socinians.--^  4,  6.  Fate  of  tbe  Exiles.— 4  6.  The  Ariana. 

§  1.  The  Socinian  community,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
teemed  in  many  respects  to  stand  on  a  firm  basis.  For  they  not  only  en. 
joyed  the  fullest  religious  liberty  in  Transylvania  and  at  Luzko  [in  Vol- 
hinia],  but  they  had  in  Poland,  a  distinguished  school  at  Rakow,  furnished 
with  teachers  eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  a  printing  establishment, 
numerous  congregations,  and  many  patrons  who  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  Elated  with  this  prosperity,  they  thought  proper  to  make  great 
efforts  to  extend  their  church,  or  to  obtain  friends  and  patrons  in  other 
countries.  And  it  may  be  shown  by  numerous  proofs,  that  emissaries  of 
the  Polish  Socinians,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  active  in  Hol- 
hmd,  England,  (jermany,  and  Prussia,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  make 
proselytes  among  the  great  and  the  learned.  For  while  most  other  sects 
endeavour  first  to  make  friends  among  the  common  people,  this  sect,  which 
exalts  reason  alone,  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  does  not  much  seek  the  fiu 
vour  and  friendship  of  women,  the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
but  labours  to  recommend  itself  especially  to  persons  of  high  rank  and  emi* 
nent  talents. 

§  2.  Though  these  missions  were  for  the  most  part  committed  to  men 
of  birth  and  genius,  yet  their  results,  in  most  places,  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  their  projectors.  No  where  did  there  seem  to  be  a  great- 
er prospect  of  success,  than  in  the  university  of  Altorf  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg.  For  here  Ernest  Sohner^  a  physician  and  Peripatetic  philos. 
opher,  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  subtilty,  and  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, who  had  joined  the  Socinians  while  be  resided  in  Holland,  found  it  the 
more  easy  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  doctrines  of  bis  new 
brethren,  because  he  was  in  high  reputation  for  learning  and  genuine  piet}^ 
But  after  his  death  in  1612,  this  new  Socinian  party,  being  deprived  of  their 
guide  and  head,  could  not  manage  their  affairs  so  craftily  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  other  professors  in  the  university.  Hence,  the  whole 
matter  being  fully  exposed  in  1616,  this  already  mature  and  daily  increas- 
ing pest  was  suddenly  arrested  and  destroyed,  by  the  zealous  and  dexter- 
ous severity  of  the  Nuremberg  magistrates.  The  foreigners  who  were 
infected  with  the  heresy,  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  the  infected  citizens 
of  Nuremberg,  allowed  themselves  to  be  reclaimed,  and  returned  to  correct 
principle8.(l) 

(I)  A  very  fun  and  leaned  historj  of  this  by  Otbmtcr,  Leipaic,  1729,  %  Tob.  4to. 

whole  bnaineaa,  deriyed  chiefly  from  nnpub-  [Signer  kepi  up  a  brisk  correspondence  with 

lished  documents  and  ptpoa,  was  drawn  up  the  Polish  Socinians ;  who  sent  a  number 

}oj  a  late  divine  of  the  nnivecailj  of  Altorf,  of  Polish  youth  to  Altorf,  with  their  imrate 

OuatavuM  George  Zeltner^  entitled  Historia  tutors,  to  aid  in  spreading  Socinian  prtnci- 

Crypto  Socinismi  Altor6na  quondam  Acad-  pies.    It  was  intended,  not  only  to  diffuse 

emis  infesti  arcana ;  which  was  published  these  principles  in  and  around  Altorf,  bat  to 
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§  8.  Neither  could  the  Socinian  sect  long  hold  that  high  ground,  which 
they  appeared  to  occupy  in  Poland.(2)  The  chief  pillar  that  supported  it, 
was  removed  in  the  year  1638,  by  a  decree  of  the  Polish  diet.  For  in  this 
year,  some  students  of  the  school  at  Rakow  wantonly  threw  stones  at  a 
wooden  statue  of  our  Saviour  extended  on  the  cross,  and  demolished  it. 
For  this  offence  the  papists  took  such  severe  revenge,  that  they  procured 
the  fatal  law  to  be  enacted  at  Warsaw,  which  commanded  the  school  at 
Rakow  to  be  broken  up,  the  instructors  to  be  banished  in  disgrace,  the 
printing  establishment  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Socinian  church  to  be  shut 
up.  All  this  was  executed  forthwith,  and  without  abatement,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  which  the  powerful  patrons  of  the  sect  could  put  forth.(3) 
This  first  calamity  was  the  harbinger  of  that  dire  tempest,  which  twenty 
years  after  entirely  prostrated  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  sect.  For 
in  a  diet  at  Warsaw  in  1658,  all  the  Socinians  dispersed  throughout  Po- 
land, were  commanded  to  quit  the  country ;  and  it  was  made  a  capital 
ofience,  either  to  profess  their  doctrines,  or  to  harbour  others  who  profess- 
ed them.  Three  years  were  allowed  the  proscribed,  in  which  to  dispose 
of  their  property  and  settle  their  affairs.  But  soon  after,  the  cruelty  of 
their  enemies  reduced  it  to  two  years.  Finally,  in  the  year  1661,  the  tre- 
mendous edict  was  renewed ;  and  all  the  Socinians  that  remained,  were 
most  inhumanly  driven  from  Poland,  with  immense  loss  not  merely  of 
property,  but  also  of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  many  persons.  (4)  ^ 

§  4.  A  part  of  the  exiles  took  their  course  towards  Transylvania  :  and 
nearly  all  these  perished  by  diverse  calamities.(5)  Others  were  dispers- 
ed in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Poland,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia ; 
where  their  posterity  still  remain,  scattered  here  and  there.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  more  respectable  families  settled  for  a  time  at  Creutz- 
b\irg  in  Silesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Brieg.(6)  Others  went 
to  more  distant  countries,  Holland,  England,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  to 
see  if  they  could  obtain  a  comfortable  settlement  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren.  The  most  active  and  zealous  in  such  embassies,  was,  Stamslaui 
Lubieniezky^  a  very  learned  Polish  knight,  who  rendered  himself  accepta- 
ble to  great  men  by  his  eloquence,  politeness,  and  sagacity.  In  the  years 
1661  and  1662,  he  came  very  near  to  obtaining  a  secure  residence  for  the 
Socinians  at  Altona,  from  Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark ;  and  in  1662, 
at  Frederickstadt,  from  Christ.  Albert^  duke  of  Holstein ;  and  at  Manheim, 
from  Charles  Lewis,  the  elector  Palatine.     But  all  his  efforts  and  expecta- 

eommunicate  them  also  to  other  Gennui  uni-  Polonice,  lib.  iit.,  cap.  XTii.«  zviii.,  p.  379, 

vertities.     See  Sckroeckk't  Kirchengeteh.  6u:,    Equitia  Poloni  Vindicis  pro  Unitaiior. 

Mit  der  Reformation,  vol.  v.,  p.  635,  &c. —  in  Polonia  religionis  libertate ;  in  San^s 

TV.]  Biblioth.  Antitrinit.,  p.  367,  and  many  others. 

(3)  On  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Socin-  (6)  [Some  say  there  were  880  of  these  ref^ 
ian  cause,  and  especially  of  the  Racovian  ngees ;  others  say,  600.  On  the  borders  of 
•cbool,  under  the  rectorship  of  Martin  Aim-  Hungary,  they  were  assaulted  and  plundered, 
rut,  see  Jo.  MdUer*9  Cimlma  Litterata,  torn,  so  that  when  they  arri? ed  at  Clausenburjr  in 
L,  p.  673 ;  in  his  life  of  Ruarus^  a  Tery  TransyWania,  they  were  almost  naked,  fiis- 
learned  man  of  Holstein,  who,  it  appears,  ease  now  sttacked  them,  and  carried  them 
had  embraced  Socinianism.  nearly  all  off.    See  J.  G.  Walek't  Einleit. 

(8)  EpistoladeWiasowatii  vita,  in  Sand*s  ip  die  Rel.  Streit.  aus  d.  Er.  Luth.  Kirche., 

Bibliotheca  Antitrmitaria,  p.  333.     Gust.  toI.  i?.,  p.  376. — Von  Einem.l 
Oeo,  Ztltner't  Historia  Crypto-Sociniami        (6)  LuHemtzky,  Historta  Reform.  Pokm.* 

•  Altorfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  399.  cap.  xTiii.,  p.  386,  where  there  is  quite  a  kng 

(4)  Sianul,  iMbienUzky,  Hiatoria  Reform.  Epbtle  of  the  Creutsburgers. 
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tions  were  frustrated,  by  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  theologians, 
in  Denmark,  by  John  Suaning,  bishop  of  Seeland ;  in  Holstein,  by  Jokm 
Remboth^  the  general  superintendent ;  in  the  Palatinate,  by  John  Lemii 
FaMduSf  [doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelbecg].(7)  Theoth. 
era  who  undertook  such  negotiations,  had  much  less  success  timn  he  :  iM>r 
oould  any  nation  of  Europe  be  persuaded,  to  allow  the  opposers  of  Christ'i 
divinity  freely  to  practice  their  worship  among  them. 

§  5.  Such  therefore  as  remain  of  this  unhappy  people,  live  concealed 
In  various  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  Eng. 
land,  and  Holland ;  and  hold  here  and  there  clandestine  meetings  for  wor. 
ship :  in  England  however,  it  is  said  they  have  public  religious  meetings, 
Urith  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates.(8)  Some  have  united  themselves 
with  the  ArminianSf  and  others  with  those  Mennonites  who  are  called  Ga» 
lenists  :  for  neither  of  these  sects  requires  its  members  very  explicitly  to 
declare  their  religious  belief.  Jt  is  also  said,  that  not  a  few  of  these  dis- 
persed people  are  members  of  the  society  who  bear  the  name  of  CoOtgu 


(7)  See  Sand's  Bibliotbeca  Antitrinit.,  p. 
165.  The  Life  of  Luhienietky,  prefixed  to 
hit  Hiftoria  Reformat.  Polonice,  p.  7, 8.  Jo. 
MUUer^s  Introdoctio  in  Hietoriam  Cbenon. 
Cunbrie«,  pt.  ii.,  p.  105,  and  Cimbria  Litte- 
reta,  torn.  li.,  p.  487,  dec.  Jo.  Henr,  Hdr 
dcgger**  Life  of  Jo.  Lewis  FabriciuSy  sub- 
joined to  the  workt  of  the  latter,  p.  68. 

(8)  The  Sociniana  residing  in  Branden- 
burg were  accustomed,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
meet  at  stated  times  at  Konigswald,  a  Tilla^ 
near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  See  Jourdavn^ 
ffor  he  is  the  author  of  the  paper),  Recueil 
de  litterature.  de  philosophie,  et  de  Histoire, 
p.  44,  Amsterd.,  1731 ,  8vo.  They  also  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1716,  a  German  Confes- 
sion of  their  faith ;  which,  with  a  confuta- 
tion of  it,  is  printed  in  den  Theologischen 
Heb-Opfem,  pt.  x.,  p.  852.  [In  Prussian 
Brandenburg  they  found  some  protection, 
under  the  kindness  of  the  electoral  stsdihold- 
er,  Bogislaus  prince  von  Radzivil,  who  re- 
tained some  Sociniana  at  his  court ;  and  per- 
haps they  would  also  have  obtained  religious 
freedom,  under  the  electoral  prince,  Frederic 
Wi//t4fli,  had  not  the  states  of  the  duchy  in- 
sisted on  their  expulsion.  See  Fred.  8am. 
Beck's  Historia  Socinianiami  Prussici,  p.  55, 
dee.,  and  HarthnocVs  Preussische  Kirchen- 
bistorie,  p.  646,  dec.  By  the  indulgence  of 
the  above-named  electoral  prince,  Uiey  ob- 
tained religions  freedom  in  Brandenburg, 
particniarly  in  New  Mark,  under  the  hope  that 
this  little  company  would  gradually  unite  it* 
self  with  the  Protestant  churches.  They 
likewise  had  churches  and  schook,  at  Lands- 
beig,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  thst,-  they  were  ezpellej ; 
the  protection  of  the  Schwerin  family,  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  now  ceasing.^In 
HoUandj  the  book  of'^^An  Vdlkel,  a  Socinian, 
de  verm  Religione,  1643,  was  burned ;  and 


the  sUtes  of  Holland,  in  1653,  forbid  the  jnA- 
lication  of  Unitarian  books,  and  all  reli^oQa 
meetings  of  Socinians.  Yet  Andrew  WU" 
sowaiius  procured  the  famous  Bibliotheea 
Fratrum  Polonorum  to  be  printed  at  Amster- 
dam ;  though  the  place  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  title-page :  ana  the  Socinians  have  been 
allowed  to  reside  there ;  but  without  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion.  Many  of  tneia 
likewise  are  concealed  among  the  Menne 
nites,  and  the  other  sects. — SehL  «*  The 
Socinians  in  England  have  never  made  any 
figure  as  a  community,  but  have  rather  been 
dispersed  among  that  great  variety  of  eeeti, 
that  have  arisen  in  a  country,  wliere  Ubertj 
displays  iu  most  glorious  firaits,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  its  most  striking  inconve- 
niences. Besides,  few  ecclesiastics  or  wn- 
ters  of  any  note  have  adopted  the  theologi- 
cal system,  now  under  consideration,  in  all 
its  branches.  The  Socinian  doctrine  rek- 
ttng  to  the  design  and  efikacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ  had  indeed  many  abettors  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  without  temerity,  that 
its  votaries  are  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished, in  the  present ;  but  those  divines  who 
have  abandoned  the  Atkanasian  hypotbesMi 
concerning  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  God- 
hesd,  have  more  generally  gone  into  the 
Arian  and  Semiarian  notions  of  that  inex- 
plicable subject,  than  into  those  of  the  Sii> 
einiansj  who  deny  that  Jeeos  Christ  existed 
before  his  appeannee  in  the  human  nature. 
Tbe  famous  John  Biddle,  after  having  main- 
tained both  in  public  and  private  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  piotectorshi|»  of 
Cromwell,  the  UniUarian  s^tem,  erected  an 
Independent  congregation  m  London,  whieh 
is  the  only  British  church  we  have  heard  of,  m 
which  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Sociaiai* 
ism  were  inciucated."— ifiK/.  j 
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mUi.  Being  thus  aituated,  they  have  not  all  been  able  to  maintain  that 
fonn  of  religion,  which  their  fathers  transmitted  to  them.  Accordingly, 
both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  without  restraint,  explain  variouslj 
tiiose  doctrines  which  distinguish  them  from  other  sects :  yet  they  all  agree 
in  denying  the  diyine  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  our  Sa- 
yk>nr.(d) 

§  6.  Kindred  with  the  Socinians,  are  the  Avians ;  some  of  whom  obtain, 
ed  celebrity  in  this  century  as  authors,  such  as  Christopher  Sandy  father 
lUid  son,  and  John  Biddle  ;(10)  and  likewise  some  of  those  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  o{Anti»  Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.  For  this 
[latter]  name  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of  persons,  who  agree  in  this  only, 
thnX  they  will  not  admit  of  any  real  distinction  in  the  divine  nature.  The 
name  of  Arians  is  likewise  given  to  all  those  in  general,  who  represent 
our  Sayiour  to  be  inferior  to  God  the  Father.  And  as  this  may  be  done  in 
various  ways,  it  is  manifest  that  this  word,  as  now  used,  must  have  various 
significations ;  and  that  all,  who  are  now  called  Arians^  do  not  agree  with 
tl^  ancient  Arians ;  nor  do  they  all  hold  one  and  the  same  sentiment. 


(9)  This  is  eyidentfrom  many  proofs,  and 
among  others  from  the  example  of  Samuel 
Crdly  the  most  learned  man  amonff  the  So- 
etniant  a  few  years  since ;  who,  althooffh  he 
•Qstatned  the  office  of  a  teacher  among  ^m, 
yet  deviated  in  many  respects  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Sodnus  and  of  the  Racovian  cate- 
chirai ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  called  a  So- 
amon,  but  an  Artenumite,  See  Journal  lit- 
tenire,  tome  zvii.,  part  i.^  p.  150,  and  my 
own  remarks  on  this  man,  in  my  Syntagma 
Diss,  ad  sanctiores  disciplinas  pertinentium, 
p.  852.  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  1750,  p. 
f43.  Nouvean  Dictionnaire  Hist.  Crit., 
tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  88,  dec. 

(10)  Ofboththe5<iwrfi,i4r«o/<f[Kirchen- 
ond  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch. 
xiii,  i  25,  p.  176,  Ac],  and  others  give  ac- 
count.  Respectmg  Biddle,  see  NouTeau 
Dictionnaire  Hist.  Crit.,  tome  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
988,  dtc.  iCkristopher  Sandius  the  eldei^ 
was  of  Creuzberg  in  Prussia,  studied  law, 
and  filled  various  offices  at  Konigsberg; 
but  was  deprived  in  1668,  because  he  would 
not  renounce  Arianism.  A  fter  this,  he  Ii yed 
in  retirement,  and  wrote  only  some  vindica- 
tions and  apologies.  Yet  he  aided  his  son 
ia  the  composition  of  his  woiks ;  and  out- 
livinff  him,  published  some  of  them  after  his 
death.  The  son  called  himself  Ckristopher 
CkrisUn^keri  Sanihu  ;  and  wrote,  besides 
his  Bibuotb.  Antitrinitariorum,  his  Nucleus 
Histori»  ecclesiast  on  the  four  first  centu- 
ries ;  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
the  early  fathers,  before  the  council  of  Nice, 
held  Arian  sentiments ;  snd  that  Athanasiug 
was  the  first  that  Ivoached  the  common  be- 
lief among  Christians  respecting  the  Trinity. 
He  also  wrote  InterpreUtiones  paradozas 
onatnor  Evangeliorura  ;  de  Ori^ine  anime ; 
Problema  panidozum  de  Spintu  Sancto; 
and,  (under  the  name  of  Herm,  Cingallu$), 


Scriptura  Trinitstis  Revelatrix.  The  son 
died  in  1680,  (aged  40),  and  the  father  in 
1686.— &A/.  See  also,  concerning  the 
younger  Sand,  Ree*^  Cyclopedia,  art.  San- 
dius.— John  Biddle  was  bom  in  1615,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  master  of  a 
free  school  in  Gloucester  in  164 1 .  Here  he 
soon  became  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  from 
the  year  1644,  till  his  death  in  1662,  he 
passed  a  lar^e  part  of  his  time  in  various 

f prisons,  and  m  exile.  Whenever  be  was  at 
iberty,  he  wrote  and  preached  in  favour  of 
his  sentiments ;  which  caused  him  to  be  fre- 
quently spprebended,  and  to  undergo  a  crim- 
inal prosecution.  In  the  year  1651,  he  pub- 
lished two  Catechisms  ;  in  which,  Mr.  S^eal 
says,  he  maintained,  I.  **  That  God  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  place.  2.  That  he  has  a 
bodily  shspe.  8.  That  he  has  passions. 
4.  That  he  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  un- 
changeable. 5.  Xhat  we  are  not  to  believe, 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  6.  That 
Jesus  Christ  hss  not  the  nature  of  God,  but 
only  a  divine  lordship.  7.  That  he  was  not 
a  priest  while  upon  earth.  8.  That  there  is 
no  deity  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  According 
to  Dr.  Touhnin,  these  are  not  formal  propo- 
iitioM,  but  only  questioitt  in  his  catechisms ; 
to  which  he  subjoins  texts  of  scripture  by 
way  of  answer.  Thus,  the  first  proposition 
is  Uiis  question :  *'  Is  not  God,  according  to 
the  cunent  of  the  scripture,  in  a  certain 
place,  namely,  in  heaven!"  The  answer 
consists  of  twenty-nine  passsges  of  scripture, 
which  represent  God,  as  "looking  from 
heaven,"  as  **  our  father  who  art  in  heaven," 
d^.  See  NeaPs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  157,  &c.,  ed.  Boston,  1817.  Toul- 
min*9  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  Mr.  John  Biddle.  Brookes 
Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41],  diic. 
Reet'  Cyclopadia,  art.  Biddle.^Tr.} 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

HI8T0RT  OF  80MB  MINOB  SBCTS* 

f  1,  S.  The  CoOegiaiiU.^  8.  The  Labedista.— f  4.  Boorignon  and  Poiret.— 4  6.  Tim 

Philadelphun  Society. 

§  1.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  certain  sects,  whldi 
could  not  be  conveniently  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  larger  communitieay 
but  which,  for  various  reasons,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  total  ailenoe. 
While  the  Arminian  disputes  in  Holland  were  most  wiairm,  in  the  year  ICldy 
arose  that  class  of  people,  who  hold  sacred  conventions  twice  a  year  at 
Bhemsherg  in  Holland,  not  far  from  Leyden,  and  who  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  CoUegianU.  The  institution  oiginated  from  three  brothersy 
by  the  name  of  Koddeus  or  Van  der  Kodde ;  namely  John  James^  Hadriam^ 
and  Gisbert ;  obscure  men,  in  rural  Ufe,  but  according  to  report,  pious,  well 
acquainted  with  tlieir  Bibles,  and  opposed  to  religious  controversies.  They 
were  joined  by  one  Anihony  ComeUui,  who  was  also  an  illiterate  and  ob. 
scure  man.  The  descendants  and  followers  of  these  men  acquired  the 
name  of  CoUegiants^  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  called  their  assem- 
blies CoUeget,  All  persons  maybe  admitted  into  the  society,  who  merely 
account  the  Bible  a  divijie  book,  and  endeavour  to  live  according  to  its 
precepts,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  respecting  God  and  the  Christian 
religion.  The  brethren,  who  are  considerably  numerous  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  West  Friesland,  assemble 
twice  a  week,  namely  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays ;  and  after  singing  a 
hymn,  and  offering  a  prayer,  they  take  up  some  passage  of  the  New  Tes. 
tament,  which  they  illustrate  and  explain.  With  the  exception -of  females 
whom  they  do  not  allow  to  speak  in  public,  all  persons  of  whatever  rank 
or  order,  are  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  their  thoughts,  and  offer  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  brethren :  and  all  are  at  uberbr  to  oppose,  mod- 
estly and  soberly,  whatever  the  brethren  advance.  They  have  printed 
lists  of  the  texts  of  scripture  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  their  several 
meetings,  so  that  each  person  may  exaiAine  the  passages  at  home,  and  come 
prepared  to  speak.  Twice  a  y^x  the  brethren  assemble  at  Rheinsbergi 
where  they  have  spacious  buildmgs,  destined  for  the  education  of  orphan 
children,  and  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and  there  spend  four  days 
together,  in  listening  to  exhortations  to  holiness  and  love,  and  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper.  Here  also,  such  as  wish  it,  are  baptized ;  but  it  is  in 
the  ancient  manner,  immersing  the  whole  body  in  water.  The  brethren 
of  Friesland,  at  the  present  day,  assemble  once  a  year  at  Leeuwarden,  and 
there  observe  the  holy  supper;  because  Rheinsberg  is  too  distant  for  them 
conveniently  to  go  thither.  In  short ;  by  the  CqUegiantSf  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  very  large  society  of  persons  of  every  sect  and  rank,  who  assume 
the  name  of  Christians,  but  entertain  different  views  of  Christ ;  and  which 
18  kept  together,  neither  by  rulers  and  teachers,  nor  by  ecclesiastical  laws, 
nor  by  a  formda  of  fkith,  nor  lastly,  by  any  set  of  rites,  but  solely  by  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  scriptural  knowl^ge  and  piety.(l) 

(1)  See  the  Distertation  sor  let  Usages  ens  et  Rhinobourgeois ;  which  is  in  the  splaa- 
de  ceoz  qa'on  appelle  en  HoUande  CoU^-    did  woik :  Ceremonies  leligieoses  de  toot 
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§  2.  In  such  an  associatioBy  which  allows  all  its  members  to  think  as 
they  please,  and  which  has  no  formula  of  faith,  dissensions  and  controver- 
sies  cannot  easily  arise.  Yet  in  the  year  1672,  there  was  no  little  dispute 
between  John  and  Paul  Breitenburg,  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  and  Abra» 
ham  Lemmermann  and  Francis  Cmpeff  merchants  of  Amsterdam.  John 
Breiienburgf  (or  Bredenhurgf  as  he  is  generally  called),  had  established  a 
peculiar  sort  of  college^  in  which  he  expounded  the  religion  of  reason  and 
nature.  This  was  disapproved  of  by  Lemmermann  and  Ctajper,  who  wished 
to  have  reason  excluded  from  any  combination  with  religion.  The  dis- 
pute grew  warmer,  as  Bredenburg  diverged  towards  the  opinions  of  Spinoza 
and  defended  them,  and  yet  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian.  (2) 
Some  other  minor  contests  arose  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  the  CoUegiants  in  1686,  were  split  into  two  opposing  sects, 
and  held  their  conventions  in  separate  edifices  at  Rheinsberg.  But  on  the 
death  of  the  authors  of  these  discords,  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  schism  began  to  heal,  and  the  CoUegianU  returned  to  their  former 
union  and  harmony.  (3) 

§  3.  John  Ldbadief  a  Frenchman,  eloquent,  and  of  no  contemptible  ge- 
nius, was  first  a  Jesuit ;  being  dismissed  from  their  society,  he  joined  the 
Reformed,  and  sustained  the  office  of  a  preacher  with  reputation,  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length  set  up  a  new  sect,  which  had  its 
seat  first  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  then  at  Amsterdam,  and  aflterwards, 
in  1670,  at  Hervorden  a  town  in  Westphalia,  under  the  patronage  of  EHx- 
aheth  princess  Palatine,  the  abbess  of  Hervorden ;  and  being  driven  from 
that  place,  it  removed  to  Altona  in  1672  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  its  founder 
in  1674,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Wiewert  in  West  Friesland ;  but  it  has 
long  since  become  extinct.     This  sect  was  joined  not  only  by  several  men 


les  peuples  da  mondoi  tome  iv.,  p.  323,  &c. 
Also  a  book,  publifthed  by  the  CoUegianU 
ihemselvea,  entitled:  De  Oorspronck,  Na^ 
taur,  Handelwize  en  Oogmerk  der  zo  gena- 
ainde  Rynbargsche  Vergadering,  Amsterd, 
1736,  4to. 

(2)  John  Bredenburg  and  Franci*  Cuiper, 
are  well  known  to  have  been  among  the  fdi- 
lowora  and  the  adTeraaries  of  Spinoza ;  but 
what  8ort  of  men  they  were,  baa  been  un- 
known generally.  Bredenburg^  a  Collegi- 
aut  and  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  openly 
(aught  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza^  and  demon- 
strated its  accordance  wiu  reason,  mathemat- 
ically. At  the  same  time,  he  not  only  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Christian,  but  actually  explain- 
ed, recommended,  and  defended  Christianity 
in  the  meetings  of  the  CoUegiants,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  of  dirme  origin*  This  man 
of  a  singular  ffenius  reconciled  these  two 
contradictory  Uiings,  by  maintaining  that 
reason  was  opposed  to  religion;  but  yet, 
that  we  ought  to  believe  in  the  religion  con- 
tained in  the  N.  Testament  scriptures,  aminst 
the  most  evident  and  the  most  conclusive 
mathematical  demonstrations.  He  must 
therefore  have  believed  in  a  twofold  truth, 
theological  and  mathematical ;  and  have  held 


that  to  be  false  in  theology,  which  is  true  in 
philosophy.  The  best  account  of  Bredei^ 
bvrgy  is  given  by  the  learned  Jew,  Isaac 
OraibiOt  in  his  Certamcn  philo»of>hicum  pro- 
pugnats  veritatis  divinsB  ct  naturalis  adver- 
sus  Jo.  Bredenbur^i  principia,  ez  quibus 
quod  religio  rationi  repugns t,  demonstrarp 
nititur.  This  book,  which  contaiiis  Breden" 
burghs  demonstrations  of  the  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  was  first  published,  Amsterdam, 
1703,  8vo,  and  then,  Brussels,  1731,  12mo. 
Bredenburg^s  adversary,  Francis  Cuiper^ 
rendered  his  name  famous  by  his  Arcana 
Atheismi  detecta,  written  hi  opposition  to 
Bredenburg.  Cuiper  was  a  bookseUer  of 
Amsterdam,  and  pubUshed  amonff  other 
tbinga,  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polononim 
seu  Unitariorum.  Those  acquainted  with 
literary  history,  know  that  Cuiper^  on  ac- 
count of  that  very  book  above  mentioned 
which  he  wrote  a^nst  Bredenburg,  became 
suspected  of  Spmozism;  notwitbstandiiy 
he  was  a  CoUegtantt  and  a  strenuous  defend- 
er of  Christianity,  and  of  the  harmony  of  reo- 
Bon  with  religion. 

(3)  Besides  those  already  named,  see  Si* 
man  Fr^  Rues,  Nachrichtenvom  Zostande 
der  Mennoniten,  p.  367,  dee. 
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of  considerable  learning,  but  also  by  that  Minerva  of  the  seventeenth  ( 
tury,  the  very  learned  lady  of  Utrecht^  Atma  Maria  Sckurmamu  This 
little  community  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  differ  from  the  Reformed, 
in  regard  to  religious  opinions  and  doctrines,  so  much  as  in  manners  and 
rules  of  discipline.  For  its  lawgiver  proposed  a  rigorous  and  austere 
model  of  sanctity  for  his  followers ;  and  conceived  that  not  only  the  invisi- 
ble  church,  but  also  the  visible,  ought  to  be  a  community  of  sanctified  per. 
sons,  earnestly  striving  after  perfection  in  holiness.  Several  of  his  tracts 
are  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  lively  and  ardent  miqdy 
though  not  well  disciplined  and  polished :  and  as  persons  of  such  a  char- 
acter are  easily  betrayed  by  their  natural  temperament,  into  errors  and 
fiiults,  I  am  not  sure  whether  those  witnesses  are  to  be  wholly  disregarded, 
who  charge  his  life  and  doctrine  with  many  blemishes.(4) 

6  4.  -Nearly  at  the  same  time,  AnUomeUe  Bourignon  de  la  Porie^a,  lady 
of  Flanders,  boasted  that  she  was  inspired  of  Grod,  and  instructed  super- 
naturally  to  restore  the  Christian  religion,  which  hisul  become  extinct  and 
lost  among  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  the  different  sects.  This  wo- 
Rum,  who  possessed  a  voluble  tongue,  feelings  unconmionly  ardent,  and 
an  imagination  of  inexhaustible  fecundity,  filled  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
and  also  Jutland  (where  she  spent  some  years),  with  the  fiime  of  her  flights 
of  fancy ;  and  she  persuaded  some  among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  igno. 
rant  and  unlearned,  to  believe  her  declarations.  Afler  various  sufferings 
and  conflicts,  she  died  at  Franeker  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  1680.  It 
would  require  a  prophet  and  diviner,  to  make  out  from  her  numerous  wri- 
tings, a  neat  and  consistent  system  of  theology.  For  that  divine  light 
which  guides  persons  of  this  character,  never  proceeds  in  a  regular  and 
methodical  way ;  and  it  spreads  a  thick  darkness  before  the  miaSs  of  those 
who  investigate  truth,  not  by  feeling,  but  by  the  understanding.  Yet  a 
reflecting  person  who  is  versed  in  church  history,  may  easily  discover, 
that  this  woman  who  had  not  full  command  of  her  reason,  derived  a  large 
part  of  her  oracles  from  the  writings  of  the  Mystic  doctors ;  and  that  wlmt 
she  derived  from  these  sources,  the  extravagance  of  her  fancy  made  worse 
than  they  were  before.  Neglecting  all  the  details  of  her  system,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is,  that  religion  consists  in  an  internal  emotion  or  sensation  of 
the  soul,  and  not  in  either  knowledge  or  practice. (5)     Among  her  patrons, 

(4)  See  Jo.  MoUer^t  Cimbria  Litterata,  length    excomnrantcated    bj    the    French 

torn,  iii ,  p.  35,  &c.,  and  Isagoge  ad  Histor.  churches  in  Holland,  and  set  np  a  church 

Chertones.  Cimbricc,  pt  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  121,  of  his  own.     Bat  thia  church  rendered  itself 

dec.      Add    God/r,   Arnold's  Kircben-und  so  odious,  that  it  was  persecuted,  and  driTea 

Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  from  place  to  place,  so  long  as  Labadie  was 

xzi.,  p.  1186      WeismanrCt  Historia  Eccl.  at  the  head  of  it.     The  charges  against  him 

saculi  xvii.,  p.  927,  and  others.     Concern*  were  very  numerous  and  weighty,  and  re- 

ing  the  two  celebrated  companions  and  col-  spected  both  his  orthodoxy  and  his  morals : 

leagues  of  Labadie,  Peter  d»  Lignon  and  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  fairly  tried, 

Pettr  Yvon,  see  MoUer^s  Cimbria  liittcrau,  he  would  be  found  to  be  any  thing  more  than 

tom.  ii.,  p.  473,  1020.     iLabadie  eihibhed  a  rash,  indiscreet,  enthusias'tical  man. — Tr.] 

through  life,  the  character  of  an  indiscreet  (5)  See  Jo.  MolUr^  who  treats  cxprcsi^ 

reformer.     To  lash  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  fully  respecting  her,  in  Jiis  Cimbria  Lit- 

and  to  pur?e  the  chnrclics  of  their  offences  lerata,  tom.  ii.,  p.  85,  dec.,  and  in  his  Intro- 

against  purliVi  was  his  great  business.     But  duct,  in  Histor.  Chersonesi  Cimbnc«,  pt. 

it  was  his  misfortune  always  to  get  into  dif-  ii.,  p.  161,  dec.     Peter  B»yU,  Dictionnaire 

fteulty.     The  ineligious  abhorr^  him,  and  Hist,  et  Crit.,  tome  i.,  p.  639.     Crodfr.  Ar^ 

the  pious  wero  dissatisfied  with  him.   Hence  nold,  Kirchen-und  KetierhiBtoaa,  toT.  ii.,  p 

he  removed  from  place  to  place,  was  at  153,  dtc.,  and  others. 
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the  most  distinguished  were.  Christian  Barikokmew  de  Cordif  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory  at  Mechlin,  a  Jansenist,  who  died  oo  the  island  of  Nordstrand 
in  Jutland  ;(6)  and  Peter  Fciretf  a  man  of  penetrating  genius,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  who  has  clearly  evinced  hy  his  own 
example,  that  knowledge  and  ignorance,  reason  and  superstition,  are  not  so 
mutually  repulsive  that  they  cannot  reside  in  the  same  breast,  and  by  their 
united  eneraies  engender  monstrous  productions.(7) 

§  5.  Of  the  same  or  at  least  similar  views,  the  same  plans,  and  the  same 
general  character,  was  Jane  Leade^  who  near  the  end  of  the  century  Ulnd- 
ed  not  only  many  of  the  common  people  in  England,  but  also  some  of  the 
better  informed,  by  her  visions,  her  prophecies,  her  promises,  and  her  doc- 
trines ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  PhiladeipJuan  Soc^.  For  she  believed 
in  general,  that  M  contentions  among  Christians  would  wholly  cease,  and 
that  the  church  of  Chi&t  would  become  the  only,  the  perfectly  united,  and 
the  most  beautiful  churchn^rreii^m  earth ;  provided  all  would  commit  their 
souls  to  the  wiemal  teacher^  to  be  moulded,  enliffhtened,  and  governed  by 
him,  neglecting  all  other  doctrines,  precepts,  and  opinions.  And  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  assurance,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  such  a  church  as 
she  had  conceived  o^  would  be  established  before  the  end  of  the  world* 
And  the  hpnest  woman  might  with  more  confidence'  give  this  assurance, 
as  she  fully  believed,  that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was  that  very  church 
of  Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  and  reigned.  Her  other 
discoveries,  among  which  was  the  noted  restoration  of  all  things^  need  not 
be  related*  Leade  was  less  fortunate  than  Bourignon  in  this  respect,  that 
she  had  not  so  eloquent  and  sagacious  a  counsellor  as  Poinei,  to  plead  her 
cause*  For  her  principal  associates,  John  Pordagef  a  physician,  and 
Thomas  Bromlyi^  were  more  distinguished  for  piety  and  a  contemplative 
turn  of  mind,  than  for  their  power  of  reasoning  or  their  eloquence.  Por^ 
doge  in  particular,  even  surpassed  our  Bcshtnen  (whom  he  greatly  admired), 
in  obscurity ;  and  instead  of  enlightening  his  readers,  shocks  them  with 
his  uncouth  phraseology.(8) 


(6)  See  concening  him.  Miller's  Cimbria 
Litterata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  149. 

(7)  Pciret  sTstematized  and  ezplaindd  the 
wild  and  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  Bourig" 
fion,  in  a  great  work  which  he  entitled: 
L'CEconomie  divine  ou  Systeme  universel ; 
fni  imbliahed  in  French,  Amaterd.,  1086, 
7  TOM.  8vo,  and  afterwarda  publiahed  in 
Latin.  Respecting  this  celebrated  Mystic 
philosopber,  whose  Tarious  writiogs  pftcnrtd 
km  notoriety,  see  the  BiliUotheca  BicmeDt. 
Theol.  Philol,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  75. 

(8)  SeeJ0.  Wo(/Ji^.  Ja^cr,Histociasseni 
et  civilis  saeculi  xvii.,  decenn.  x.,  p.  90,  Ae, 
PeUr  Pmret,  Bibliotheca  Mysticor.,  p.  161, 
174,  383,  386,  and  others.  [Jane  Uade, 
who  died  1704,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age, 
spent  nearly  her  whole  life  in  reading  and 
licommending  the  writinga  of  Bftdbt,  and  in 
penning  down  her  own  revelations  and  new 
molta  of  divine  truths.    She  was  rich,  and 
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printed  the  whole  at  her  own  cost.  Hence 
mat  nnmbefs  of  her  writings  came  belbra 
Uie  pablic.  The  Philadelphian  Society  was 
established  by  her  in  1697 :  the  cause  and 
reasona  for  its  institution,  she  published  ia 
1698.  Her  writings  fill  eight  volumes.^- 
Poriagi  was  first  a  preacher,  but  afterwards 
being  di^tesed  for  hM  ianaticism,  he  became 
a  phyaician.  He  ivaa  the  most  sealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Boehmist  doctrines  and  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  in  England.      Hia 

Jrinctpal  wwk  waa,  his  Divine  and  true 
letapfaraies,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  He  also  wrote 
a  Tbeologia  Mvstica ;  and  died  in  1698. — 
BramUy  was  his  pupil  and  adherent,  and 
wrote  much  on  the  Bible.  In  Holland,  one^ 
Lot  Pishir,  a  physician,  was  a  promoter  of 
the  Philadelphian  Society  ;  and  he  caused  aS 
the  above  works  to  be  qtUndidly  poblishedi 
in  Dotch.— &i/.j 
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i  1.  IVeliMM.— 4  S.  Plotpw»ot  EvMits  of  lb*  Chareh  «eBeraIfy»  wad  MpediBf  of^lw  ^. 
piib  Cfaureb,— 4  8.  Tbf  JeMiit»to4  their  RqniUtioi»m  Chm».— 4  4.  Praiertaatlfb. 
dons. — i  6.  Ad?ar96  Brents.  Prirate  Enonuet  of  Christiaiuty. — (  6.  Atbettta :  Dents. 
—4  7.  Ronush  Church :  the  Pootifie.-— 4  8.  Prospects  of  ReconcilktioQ  between  the 
EvsngeUcal  and  the  PapisU  fnutisted. — f  9.  IntesliDe  Diaconl*  of  the  Romiih  Choxdw 
Jansenist  ContesU.-*^  10.  Q«esoel.^-The  BoU  UfUfoohos. — 4  11.  CoiDiiiotioiis  tnm 
k  m  France.— 4  13.  Snppocts  of  the  Janaenisu  in  nance.  Fiaocis  de  Pkris.— 4  IS. 
Stele  of  the  Eastern  Church.-^- 14.  External  State  of  the  Lnther^  Church.— -4  15.  Ite 
Internal  State.— 4  16.  Intestine  Foes.— 4  17.  The  Uerrenhotters.  Zinzendorf. — 4  li; 
CoHiTation  of  Philosophy  amons  the  Lutherans.— 4  19.  The  Wertheim  Translation.— 

LtO  Pietistic  Coiuroversies.— 4  >!•  Stete  of  the  Reformed  Church.— 4  SS.  Ph>^ecte 
rUnaoo  between  the  Lotherans  and  the  RsliBraied. — 4  33.  State  of  the  Engl^ChoidL 
— ^  Si.  Various  Sects  in  England.  Whitcfield.-^  3&  State  of  the  Patch  Chincb.— 
i  S8.  Controversy  in  Switzenand  resfffcting.  tW  FonBola  Con-^eaeus.— 4  ^>  The  So- 
cbMaoa.    Arians. 

&  1.  Thb  ecclesiastica)  history  of  the  [eigbteeDthJcentorynoirpaaaiii^ 
iflordi  matter  for  a  Tolume,  rather  than  for  a  &w  pages ;  and  nmy  expect 
Among  those  idu>  come  ailer  us,  an  ingenuous  and  fiuthfui  historian  or  its 
own*  But  that  the  present  sumnwy  may  not  be  defectivet  and  thai  nar- 
self  and  perhaps  others,  may  havo  a  thread  to  guide  ouy  lectures,  I  witt 
j«st  run  over  the  prinoipal  subyecta,  and  in  a  iew  wofds  state  the  occur* 
Fences  most  worthy  of  notice  in  our  own  age.  That  the  siae  of  the  book 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  swelled,  authorities  will  be  omitted.  For  wbal 
man  of  learning  is  so  ignorfint  of  the  state  of  literature,  as  not  to  know  thai" 
there  are  innumerable  works,  from  which  our  dry  and.  insipid  nanratisB 
mis^  be  filled  out  mod  made  interestiqgt 

^  2.  The  Christitm  name  has  been  propsgated  with  eqind  zeal,  Iiy  pa» 
pists  and  Protestants,  in  Asia,  America,  and  Afdoa*  I  say  the  Chfistiaii 
MHMy'Dst  the  Christian  reS^mu  For  it  is  d^fmoivitrablfiji  that  yeiy  vaimj 
of  those  whom  the  Romirii  roissmnaries  persuade  to  forsake  iddati]^ 
Aow  themselves  to  be  Christians  only  in  nesne,  and  as  to  certain  ceremo- 
nies and  outward  forms,  not  in  reaBty  and  in  sjurit ;  npr  do  they  quit  su- 
perstition, hut  only  exchange  one  iroeciea  of  it  for  another*  Among  the 
papists  the  Jesuits^  and  among  the  Jesuits  the  French,  especiaHj,are  repb. 
resented  as  explaining  genuine  Christianity,  with  distingui^ed  suocesa^ 
to  barbarous  nations  which  knew  not  God.  And  the  fact  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied,  orovided  it  is  allowable  to  call  those  persons  Christians,  who  have 
I  Knowledge  of  Quriit,  however  imperfect  it  may  he.    At  least  it  is 
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lnie>  that  tbe  Fveiich  gathered  iKga  cangrtgatknii  of  sack  Ghdadaai^  in 

wf%  oa  the  coaat  oi  Mah^bor,  ai^d in^huiay  ToDquin^and  elsewhere {.aoA 
abo  ia  acmie  pmTUNoea  of  America^  ainoe  the  time  that  Anikamf  ,Ven  aa. 
tQmed  the  office  of  tuperintendent  of  the  aacied  iiiiiBioiiB,,aiKL  l^r  gi«al. 
0ffi>rta  procuaredboth  men  and  nMmey  adequate  for  ao.gieai.an  ^mderta. 
king.    Bat  theie  mtoRlonariea  were  aa  lar  Arom  eAoing  the  former  aiyft. 

rihedianietiBr<>f  the  Jesiritpreaeberii  that  they  rather  dequeued  ll«. 
they  are  repreeented  a«  porauiog  their  ;Own  honour  and.  emoiimiant^i 
rftther  thanlhelBtereataof  Chriit  f  and  as  ingemoiiBly  corn^ag  very  n^ 
the  holy  religioa  of  our  Savioiiry,  in  order  to  4>btain  the  more  proeelytea^ 

J  8.  The  fomousqueatiody  whether  the  JcMiita  residing  in  Ghina^advoca* 
the  cause  of  Christ  well  or  itt;  among  that  disowning  people  who  are  aa 
exceedingly  attached  to  their  uioient  rites ;  waa  dedded  in  the  year  1794» 
by  dement  XI.  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  Jesuits.  For  he  declared  itcrha*. 
inalfor  the  new  Christians  to  practise  the  rites  of  their  ancestors.;  andea* 
peeidly  those  rites  by  which  the  Chinese  honour  their  deceased  ancestam 
and  Cmfkchte.  But  this  severe  edict  was  considerably  mitigated^  iatte 
year  1719;  and  doubtless^  for  ihe  sake  of  appeasing;  the  angry  JeauiiBi 
ror  the  pontiff  decreed,  that  it  is  allowable  for  theteadiers  of  the  CUneos^ 
to  designate  the  divine  nature  by  the  word  TVea;  provided  they  add  tha^ 
word  TchUf  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  die  word  Tienf  and  to  make  ll  ap» 
pear  that  the  Christian  teachers  adored  the  Lord  rfJuiavem,  (for  thiaia  Iha 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Tlisa-TVAtt),  and  not  heaven  itaelf.  lie  also  aUow^ 
ed  those  rites  to  be  practised,  which  gav^e  so  much  ofl^ce  to  the  adver« 
iaries  of  the  Jesuits ;  provided  all  superstition  and  appearance  ci  religiott 
were  avoided,  and  that  these  rites  were  regarded  as  mere  tesdmoniea  of 
leapect  for  their  anceatora,  or  as  marks  of  civil  honour.  The  Chineaa 
Christians  therefore,  according  to  this  decree  of  Ctosieal,  may  keep  in  Ihdg 
houses  tablets,  on  which  are  written- in  golden  letleia  the  namea  of  their 
aaoestorq  and  of  Cmifiteiut:  they  may  biwfolly  honour  them  with  Hriitodl 
candles,  with  incense,  and  with  tables  set  out  with  viands,  fruits,  aadspieea» 
aay,  may  address  these  tablets  and  the  graves  4)f  their  anceatoia,<a8tattp% 
plicanti,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  groond.  Tlie  first  or  move  severe 
edict  was  carried  to  China,  by  Charles  Thommi  Toumofi,  in  the  year  1705> 
and  the  second  or  mihler  one,  by  Charles  Amiroee  Metxakatha^  in  fhe 
year  1781.  But  neither  of  them  satisfied  Ahe  emperor  and  the  Jesuila»^ 
Towrmm  executing  the  commands  of  lua  master  with  less  pmdeneecthaA 
the  caae  reqinrad,  was,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  thrown  into  priaon ;  whana 
he  died  in  the  year  1710.  Mexxaharbtt,  though  much  more  cautioua  and 
prudent,  returned  withoot  eflfecttog  his  ol:ject :  for  the  emperor  could<  kgi 
Ao  means  be  persuaded,  to  allow  any  innovations  to  be  made  inthe  anoisMl 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  country*  At  nreaent,  the  state  of  Ghrii^ 
anity  in  China  being  extremely  precarious  and  duhioaa,  this  controversy  js 
entirely  suspended.  And  many*  considerations  induce  us  to  suppose,  thai 
the  pontifi'  and  the  accusers  of  the  Jesuits,  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  wagr 
of  the  Jesuits'  adhering  to  their  own  r^ulations,  rather  than  to  those  sent 
them  from  Rome,  fof  many  evils  must  be  patiently  borne,  in  order  I* 
avoid  that  iar  greater  evil,  the  overthrow  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Chh)a.(i) 

(1)  [AR  theM  events  we  elated  fir  aofe    eiasded  Hietetj  of  Cbiii«,(in  Gewea), Rssi 
lUlj  in  IV.  if ofAnsi**  meet  lecent  Eede*    teeki  174%  ave.    In  oppoeitioa  l^tliM,  mm 
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f  4.  Tho  Bodiah  and  the  I>otch,but  eq>eciall7  the  former^  made  mach 
gfaater  efforts  uian  before,  to  ^read  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among 
md  nations  of  Asia  and  America.  Among  the  efforts  of  this  kind  by  La- 
theransy  the  noblest  and  nuMt  sucoesdul  is,  the  institution  of  Frederic  IV. 
Uog  of  Denmark ;  who  in  the  year  1706»  sent  out  missionaries  to  preach 
CShristian  truth  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.    This  mission,  the 

Crest  and  best  of  all,  not  only  still  flourishes,  being  supported  bytiie  very 
It  reffulations,  but  through  the  munificence  of  that  excellent  kiiig,  Chri§» 
titm  Vl,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  The  men  who 
labour  in  it,  I  admit,  make  fewer  Christians  dian  the  pi^Md  missionaries ; 
but  they  make  &r  better  ones, — real  disciples,  and  not  the  apes  of  di8ci^>le8 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Russians  have  bestowed  labour,  not  in  vain,  for 
tlM  conversion  of  some  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Siberia. 

1 .5.  While  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  increasing  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  worid,  mrough  the  labours,  the  perils,  and  the  anxious  solictodes 
of  these  missionaries,  great  numbers  in  Europe,  have  made  it  their  busi- 
aesa  to  obscure  this  glory  and  to  tread  it  in  the  dust«  There  is  no  coun. 
try  of  Europe,  and  aunost  no  sect  of  Christians  in  our  age,  which  does  not 
nourish  in  its  bosom  persons  who  endeavour  either  to  blot  out  all  religion  and 
aU  fear  of  God,  or  at  least,  to  sink  the  dignity  and  lessen  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  No  where  does  this  pest  to  the  human  race  more  aboundt 
BO  where  does  it  more  boldhr  come  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  than  in  the 
tree  states  of  Holland  and  England.  Nor  is  it  rare  to  meet,  especially  in 
Bngland,  with  books  which  impudently  deride  and  set  at  naught,  not  only 
the  whole  religion  of  Christ,  but  also  the  honour,  worship,  and  majesty 
of  the  divine  Beinff,  and  ail  virtue  and  moraliQr.  Infamous  for  the 
publication  of  such  oooks,  are,  John  TUmi,  AnAai^  CoUinSf  MaUkem 
nidalf  Thowuu  WooUUm^  (a  portentous  genius,  who  with  nxMt  stupid  ^ 
fpontery  attempted  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  our  Saviour's  miracles), 
T%oma$  Morgan^  John  Ckubht  John  MandevUle^  and  several  others.  And 
not  lonff  will  any  country  of  Europe,  particularly  those  which  have  aban- 
doned Uie  Romish  communion,  be  free  from  writers  of  this  character, 
if  the  booksellers  continue  to  abuse  the  power  th^  now  have,  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  by  means  of  printing  every  wretch^  and  senseless  prodoe* 
Hon. 

$  6.  The  sect  of  ^tftmte,  that  is,  of  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and. powerful  Being,  who  created  and  upholds  the  visible 
universe  according  to  his  pleasure,  is  now  almost  extinct.  For  tboee  ac- 
tuated  by  this  phrensy  at  the  present  day,  omitting  all  disputation,  sjgp-ee  lo 
die  doctrines  of  Spmoxa;  and  consider  this  whole  material  worid  as  an 
automaton,  which  by  means  of  some  internal  energv  originates  and  pro* 
duces  various  movements,  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  necessity.  The 
tribe  of  Deittif  or  of  perscxis  who  assail  the  truth  of  all  revealed  religions, 
and  especially  of  the  Christian  religion,  disagree  very  much,  and  are  di* 
vided  into  various  sects.  The  b^  of  them, — though  these  are  bad 
enoughr-are  those  who  endeavour  to  merge  Christianity  in  natural  reli- 

1  at  Angtboig  in  1758, 8ro,  and  at  from  Pekin,  bj  R,  P.  Ftorumo  AiAr,  tbea 

,  Tha  moat  recent  eventa  in  China ;  rector  of  t*     '     •-  •     ••       -    ^'         ^  - 

»lid  eonfatation  of  many  onjnat  and  this  refuu 

I  atatementa  of  Dr.  Moihem,  in  fasa  of  Motkek 

«Mat  recant  Eect  Hiat,  ol  China;  wtittM  ^8ckl.} 


lMpnick«  Tha  moat  recent  eventa  in  China ;  rector  of  the  Jeaatta^  college  in  China.  Bot 
with  a  aolid  eonfatation  of  many  onjnat  and  thia  refutation  onlj  makea  the  cametDeaa* 
saoneoua  atatementa  of  Dr.  Mo»kem^  in  fasa    of  Mo9kam*s  book  appear  the  more  manileai. 
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giooy  maiBtainiiig  that  Qurist  only  repabliiibed  the  lost  and  ohIilenilaA 
nrecepts  of  nature  or  correct  reason.  Of  this  class  are  Tmdalf  CkuMf 
JttmdemUe^  Mcrgan^  and  many  others  among  the  English ;  if  indeed,  thqf 
rcAlly  believed  what  their  words  express.  To  the  same  class  beloogi 
MuraUj  or  whoever  may  be  the  unfortunately  eloquept  and  ing^ous  wi- 
thor  of  the  recent  French  work,  entitled :  What  is  essential  in  reHgioi^ 
[Lettres  sur  la  religion  essentielle  4  I'homme,  distinga6e  de  ce  qui  n'ett 
est  que  I'accessoire. — MacL]    For  according  to  his  opinion,  the  wholf 

3 stem  of  religion  is  comprised  in  these  three  propositions :  There  is  a 
)d :  He  watches  over  human  affiiirs :  The  soul  is  immortal.  And  to  in. 
culcate  these  three  truths,  by  his  precepts  and  example,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  mission. 

§  7.  The  Romish  church  in  this  century,  has  been  governed  by  ClemM 
XI.  [A.D.  1700-21],  IfUMceni  XIII.  [1721-24],  Benedict  XIII.  [1724-90], 
Clement  XII.  [1730-40],  Benedici  XIV.  [1740-68].  AU  these  m^y  be 
pronounced  holy*  wise,  and  learned  men,  if  compared  with  the  pontiffii  of 
former  times.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  for  learning  and  erudition, 
are  Clement  XI.  and  the  present  pontifl^  Benedict  XIV.,  whose  forrottr  * 
name  was  Proeper  de  LambertmL  The  most  distinguished  for  piety,  or 
rather  for  a  show  of  it,  was  Benedict  XIII.  This  last-named  pontiff  made 
a  laudable  attempt,  by  means  of  a  council  which  he  held  in  the  Lateran 
palace  in  1725,  the  Acts  and  decrees  of  which  have*  been  published,  to 
.  correct  the  greater,  evils  in  the  church,  and  to  reform  the  very  corrupt 
morals  of  the  clergy  of  every  rank.  But  the  event  did  not  answer  hw  ex- 
pectations. Nor  will  Benedict  XIV.  be  more  successful;  who  is  now  at- 
tempting the  same  thing,  though  by  different  means.  Moreover  the  mod- 
em pontiff  differ  exceedingly  from  their  predecessors,  in  the  extent  of  their 
prerogatives  and  in  their  power  and  influence.  For  the  sovereign  prineas 
and  states,  though  they  treat  the  ponti&  personally  with  high  respect  aod 
honour,  yet  are  continually  depressing  and  humbling  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  they  wisely  discrin(^inate  from  the  pontiff.  This  appears,  among  ^ 
otlier  things  from  the  contests  of  the  pontifli  in  the  present  «ge,«yith  the 
kings  of  France,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples ;  in  which  the  pontifib 
have  uniformly  been  obliged  to  succumb. 

&  8.  A  reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  with  the  papists,  if  we  except  some 
feeble  efforts  of  certain  individuals,  has  not  been  seriously  and  earnestly 
attempted ;  nor  indeed  was  it  hardly  possible.  Pot  those  who  formerly 
attempted  this  thing,  endeavoured  principaUy  to  gain  over  the  Protestante^ 
by  explaining  away  and  lowering  down  the  [most  offensive]  Romish  doc- 
trines ;  but  Clement  XI.  deprived  the  pacificators  of  this  their  principal 
resource,  by  publishing  that  very  noted  decree,  called  the  Bull  Unigenitm* 
For  this  has  shown  most  clearly,  that  on  most  of  the  points  which  oUiged 
our  ancestors  to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion,  the  present  cue- 
trine  of  the  papists  is  precisely  the  same,  as  it  formerly  appeared  to  be. 
This  disclosure  being  made,  it  became  manifest,  that  those  who  had  for- 
merly offered  us  peace  on  very  conciliatory  terms,  had  only  laid  a  trap  for 
OS  by  their  pretended  expositions  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  that  no  oonfL 
dence  whatever  could  be  reposed  on  the  promises  of  such  men. 

§  9.  The  intestine  discords,  which  greatly  disquieted  the  Romish  ooai. 
munity  in  the  preceding  century,  were  so  mr  from  being  composed  and 
settled  in  this,  that  they  have  rather  acquired  now  strength,  and  raged  wttk 
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.#iUit ;  ihengh  with  4  liltb  mora  ifecociim»  and  moiQ  ooTerAjr-  Tte 
ifaaiiciiican>  are  at  Tarimce  with  th»  Domiaictpfc  I^mw  is  abo  ^fiapota 
nnpnntii^  the  iiatiii«  and  lawfuhieaa  of  the  Oiiiieae  rites.  But  it  woiM 
•be  snifliai  to  aDumafate  all  the  oootetts»  whiqh  disturb  and  disouiei  ereqr 
yaiiof  the  videly-exlanded  Romiflh  diurofa,  aonieiiiiies  more  nightly  aoi 
ertaotimea  more  Yiolentljr.  The  principal  coiitrpven^.iH>)r  dividii^  the 
papal  eipire,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  JaaseHiats;  which  is  carried  oa  with 
yarioas  resultey  partioalariy  ia  France  and  the  Netherlanda.  The  Jansea- 
IstSy  or  Augustimans  as  they  choose,  to  be  caUed*  are  inferior  ta  the  J^ndta 
MiiuudierSypoweryaDdlnflaeDce;  bitf  are  their  equals  in  fortitudeisagaeityv 
and  erudition  ;  and  their  superiors  in  sanctimoniousness,  aad  that  sop^sli* 
•lian  which  dibssles  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  In  France  they  are  oppressed 
jsbmI  peraacuted,  but  in  the  Netherlands  they  find  a  ready  asylum.  Tbs 
malest  part  of  the  papists  ia  the  Spanish  Netherlands^  and  all  thoaeinthe 
United^Netherlaadfl^  adhere  to  the  Jaaseaist  doctrines.  The  Dutch  papists 
at  thii^diy»  have  almost  a^Murated  Uiemselves  from  jte  Roman  pontiff; 
^KMgh  6iey  profess  the  cfaisest  adherence  to  the  communioii  of  the  So- 
auA  chimA :  nor  are»either  the  threat^nings  or  the  entreaties  of  the  Ro» 
•Mssh  prdate,  ahle  to  reduce  these  rebelUoOs  Batavians  to  subordiaatiQii. 
§  10.  A  very  great  support  to  the  Jana^iistcauae^  both  io  the  preoediqg 
oentury  and  intmBi^  was  the  New  Testamentof  the  very  learned  and  {^oui 
.Ptmehadus  QiismsA  one  of  the  Prt^sbyters  of  the  OraUury^  which  he  trans- 
kled  iato  French,  and  accompanied  widi  notes  calculated  to  awaken  a 
.sense  of  religioa.  For  the  marrow  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines  is  very  de- 
fantly  and  ingeniously  wrought  into  these  notes,  so  as  to  infuse  it  the  mote 
4gteeably  into  the  ndnd  of  the  reader.    To  de9tr<^  the  Influence  of  tUs 

301  penucious  eodae,  the  Jesntta  induced  Lewis  XIV .  king  of  Fraaoe«  to 
ieit  a  public  coidemnatioaof  the  bode  from  the  Roman  pontiff^  Ckm$U 
Xlk  This  pontiff  coaQplied  widi  the  widiee  of  the  kmsL  or  rather  of  tbs 
lasnils,  ana  issued  in  the  year  1713^the  celebrated  BuS  ordecree,  whiob 
ftoittits  first  words  is  called  t^^eaito^  and  in  which  onaAifiuired  and  oas 
propoaitions  taken  from  that  book^  are  proscribed.  •  This  edict  was  of  some 
adrantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits^  but  it  was  of  immense  disadvantago 
to  the  tniole  Botnish  charch^as  the  wiser  men  in  it  Uiemselyes  admit.  For 
JMHto  mention  thai  the  PrcMestants  learned  from  it,  that  the  Romish  com* 
^  munity  cellffioasly  held  &st  her  feraiercorruptionsi  thesulHects  of  the  pen* 
4S,  wbohad  no  attachment  to  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  and  who  were  so* 
Uoitotts  onl^  to'adfaiice  truth  and  piety,  were  etoeedingly  offended  at  ^oi» 
;4eeree*  Roaidesy  the  Jaoneniaa s^bion  was  widened  by  it,  and  rendegred 
more  bitter  and  riolent. 

r    $  11»  The  moat  vidlent  oei^ests  were  produced  by  this  unhappy:  edlot, 

asponally  in  France    Maiqr  of  the  prates  and  a  vast  number  of  iafiuen- 

.  tiU|  pions^  and  learned  meu,  both  amW  the  ole^ 

tnm  ft  to  a  future  general  oounciL    And  especially  Leant  AfUkinif  iV#* 

-^IriBs^  the  4rbhbishop  of  Puis,  manfidly  opposed  it,  r^ardlessof  the  resent' 

.itanents  bothof  the  pontiffand  the  king.    TliesestrebooMar defenders  of  the 

Gallic  liberties  and  of  the  reHgicn  of  their  fethera,  the  pontifi,  Ungs^  and 

iJesuits  laboured  to  subdue,  by  all  sorts  of  puniidiments  and  indigntties: 

^  and  in  part  they  did  subdue  them.     For  many  became  exilesi  and  retired 

nmong  their  brethren  in  Holland;  ethers  warn  coerced,  by  vooleace  and 
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ftir»  fo  approve  the  decree  of  the  pontiff:  and  others,  being  deprived  of 
their  livings,  their  honoars,  and  their  ofltoes,  removed  to  foreign  countries. 
At  length  the  matter  was  carried  so  fcr,  that  this  wmlI  edict  was  declared 
to  be  a  law  of  the  land#  All  these  measores  reduced  the  nation  to  some 
degree  of  quietude ;  but  they  by  no  means  purged  it  of  enemies  to  the  foom 
w.  Every  part  of  France  abounds  with  AppeOimUt  as  they  are  oalbd^ 
who  are  ody  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  for  renewing  the  oM 
controversy,  which  Iws  never  been  properly  settled. 

§  13.  Amid  these  calamities,  the  Jansenists  had  but  two  resources^  by 
which  to  defend  themselves  and  their  cause  against  so  many  powerful  eiK 
emies,  namely,  the  press  and  miracles.  Accordingly,  they  attack^  th0 
pontiff  and  the  Jesuits  in  numberless  publications,  many  of  which  being 
written  with  cc^ousness,  elegance,  and  solidity,  have  produced  great  ^feet ; 
and  as  human  aids  proved  insufficient,  they  called  in  the  help  of  .divine  aid. 
For  tiiey  persuaded  the  people,  that  Ciod  Imd  honoured  the  bones  and  ash- 
es of  certain  persons,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  tiie 
cause  of  Jamemiu,  and  who  had  appealed  anew  in  their  last  moments  to 
a  future  council,  by  imparting  to  them  the  power  of  healing  the  most  in. 
veterate  diseases.  Among  those  who  were  said  to  haire  received  this  glo. 
ry,  the  most  distinguished  was  2^Vanct«  dePariif  a  deacon  of  the  church 
c^  Paris,  a  man  of  noble  birth  but  of  a  gloomy  tenq»erament,  and  ezces- 
sively  superstitious,  and  one  who  had  vduntarily  brought  on  his  own  death, 
by  absUoence  from  food  and  other  self  tortures.  To  miracles,  were  super*, 
added  divine  visions.  For  many  persons  especially  at  Paris,  pretendai  to 
be  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  uttered  prophecies,  often  of  the  most 
insipid  character,  by  which  however  the  multitude  as  is  usual,  were  greats 
ly  affected.  But  the  prudence  of  the  French  court  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions  also :  so  that  as  things  now  are,  the  lansenists  have  tm  other 
means  of  defence,  but  their  genius  and  their  pens. 

§  18.  Of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  church,  very  little  can  be  said.  For 
their  ignorance  and  the  severe  oppression  under  which  they  live,  prevent 
their  attempting  any  revoluticm  or  change  of  condition.  The  Russians  as 
already  stated,  under  the  guidance  of  the  emperor  PHer  the  Great,  adopt- 
ed better  regulations  for  their  church.  Tet  there  still  remain  vast  num- 
bers in  that  immense  empire,  who  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  rude 
system  of  their  ancestors :  and  there  are  some,  who  if  they  were  able, 
would  exterminate  the  Protestants  and  the  followers  of  other  reUgions,  with 
£re  and  sword.  This  is  manifest,  espedally,  from  a  work  of  Stephen  Ja^ 
wrski  against  the  heretics.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  meet  with  moie  in. 
dulgence  from  their  Mohammedan  noasters.  The  Nestorians  9aad  tfo- 
nophysites  in  Asia  and  Africa,  perseveribglprefose  conununion  with  the 
Romish  see,  notwithstanding  all  the  pffonmrn  and  arguments  of  the  p^>al 
missioaaries.  The'pottt{£&  have  several  times  contemplated  a  tiew  mls- 
aion  tOithe  Abyssinians ;  bcit  have  not  y^  been  able  to  discover  a  way  to 
«lude  the  vigilanoe  of  that  nidion,  so  hostile  to  the  Romish  religiom  Nor 
is  there  even  a  tolerable  prospect,  that  (he  embassy  now  preparing  at 
Borne  to  the  emperor  of  Al^s^nia^  will  meet  with  suoceM.  The  Monoph- 
jrsites  in  Asia  extend  the  linuts  of  their  diiach,  as  they  have  opportuni« 
ty;  and  not  long  sinoe»  they  gained  over  a  pait  of  the  liestoriansinhalnt- 
Ing  the  maritime  coasts  of  Inma. 
«  ^  14w  This  Lulhemi  church  o^lebraledt  in  peaee  and  tnuMiuillkf.  the 
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90eukr  festiral  of  its  religioa  in  1717,  and  that  of  the  Ai^;«iNirg  Confat» 
•urn  ia  1730.  It  received  bo  small  accession  a  few  years  since,  by  means 
of  that  multitude  which  abandoned  the  territories  of  Saltzburg  and  Bercb- 
tolsgadden,  io  order  to  pn^ess  the  pure  religion  without  fear,  and  emignu 
ted,  some  to  Prussia,  others  to  Holland,  and  others  to  America  and  other 
countries.  The  Lutheran  church  has  likewise  been  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extension  to  America  and  Asia ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  con. 
gregations  small  in  those  distant  regions.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  ^4>pears  from  the  puUic  documents  and  from  numerous  complaints,  it 
has  in  various  pUices  been  much  oppressed  by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman 
pontifl^  and  been  very  unjustly  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  privileges. 

§  15.  No  change  could  take  place  in  the  doptrines  and  regulations  of  the 
Lutheran  church ;  because  the  ancient  confessions  and  canons  by  which 
the  public  faith  and  discipline  were  ascertained,  remained  as  forme^. 
But  the  metho4  of  teaching  and  inculcating  these  doctrines,  was  not  uni- 
formly the  same.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  it  seemed  very 
generally  to  be  the  aim^  to  restore  every  part  of  Christianity  to  its  ancient 
simplicity ;  and  to  exclude  all  philosophical  terms  and  reasonings.  But 
in  process  of  time  many  fell  into  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  could  by 
no  means  maintain  its  ground,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the  aids  of  phi* 
losophy,  and  was  demonstrated  mathematically.  The  jurists,  who  in  the 
preiceding  century  undertook  to  reform  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law 
have  prosecuted  the  object  so  vigorously  in  the  present  century,  that  we 
should  have  had  a  very  different  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  the  sover. 
eigns  had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  yield  to  their  counsels  and  ad- 
monitions.  Still  we  mdy  discover  here  and  there  visible  traces  of  the  prin* 
ciples,  which  men  of  great  learning  are  wont  to  advance,  not  only  respecU 
ing  the  appendages  and  externals  of  religion,  but  also  respecting  religion 
itself.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  there,  should  be  warm  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  the  clergy,  on  various  points.  And  not  only  theologians, 
but  very  excellent  men  among  the  jurists  themselves,  have  fears  lest  reli- 
gion should  at  length  be  converted  into  a  mere  political  engine  for  the  se- 
curity of  civil  government,  if  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  men  should 
acouire  authority. 

$  16.  The  immense  licentiousness  of  thinking,  and  of  spreading  among  \ 
the  common  people  even  the  vilest  and  most  senseless  opinions,  which  be- 
gan to  prevail  in  the  preceding  century,  has  increased  and  become  more 
confirmed  every  where  among  us,  in  the  present  century.  Hence  there 
have  arisen,  and  still  arise  at  the  present  time,  so  many  persons,  some  of 
them  full  of  fanatical  folly,  some  delirious  and  beside  themselves,  and  some 
the  febricatora  of  new  religions,  who  freely  divulge  all  their  dreams,  and 
every  where  produce  departures  from  the  established  rules  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  excite  discords  and  contentions.  Besides  those  already  na- 
med, the  following  are  notorious :  John  Termha3%  John  Greo.  GidMf  John 
WUUam  UehetfMf  John  Gto.  Rotenbachf  (reo.  Christoph.  Brenddy  John 
Christoph.  Seixenf  Anihomf  Rcsmelingy  and  many  others ;  who  either  boast 
of  bring  guided  by  a  divine  impulse,  or  oflfer  to  the  credulous  multitude  in 
difierent  ways  and  with  different  success,  their  fencied  modifications  and 
improvements  of  the  church.  These  men  have  been  opposed  l^our  the- 
ologians in  numerous  publications :  but  many  of  them  were  unworthy  of 
confiitation.    The  greatest  part  have  become  convicted  of  their  folly,  by 
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tbe  coone  of  ereats  and  by  actual  results,  rather  than  by  argulneots  and 
reasoning.  For  as  men  of  this  character  start  up  of  a  sudden,  so  for  Uio 
most  part  they  soon  ruin  their  own  cause,  either  by  their  indiscretions,  or 
by  their  corrupt  morals  and  base  conduct,  or  lastly  by  their  disagrenoMOl 
among  themselves. 

§  17.  Many  place  in  this  class  the  HerrenhuUert^  or  those  who  first  as. 
sociated  at  Herrenhut  in  Lusatia  under  the  illustrious  count  Zmsmdorff  ajid 
who  afterwards  increasing,  have  spread  themselves  through  a  large  part 
of  Europe,  and  even  travelled  to  the  Indies,  to  Tartary,  and  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth.  They  tell  us  they  are  descendants  of  those  Bohemi* 
an  and  Moravian  brethren,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  excited  by  the 
preaching  and  example  of  John  Uuss  to  cast  off  the  Komish  yoke.  They 
might  more  correctly  call  themselves  imito/arj, of  those  brethren :  for  it  is 
conceded  by  all,  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  this  new  fraternity  consists 
of  Bohemians  and  Moravians ;  and  it  is  very  uncertain  also,  whether  such 
of  them  as  are  Bohemians  by  descent,  are  the  posterity  of  those  ancient 
Bohemian  brethren.  They  declare  farther,  that  they  do  not  difier  from 
the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  customs  and  regu« 
lations,  in  which  they  come  near  to  the  ancient  Bohemians.  But  many 
question,  whether  they  here  assert  the  truth ;  and  are  suspicious,  that  these 
new  brethren  adopt  the  language  of  the  Lutherans  while  among  the  Lu- 
therans,  the  more  readily  to  obtain  toleration ;  and  that  in  reality,  they  are 
a  mixture  of  people  of  various  characters  and  sentiments.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  understand,  why  they  are  so  zealous  to  «x. 
tend  their  particular  sect,  if  they  differ  from  us  only  in  their  customs  and 
nK>de  of  discipline.  For  whoever  truly  follows  Jesus  Christ,  will  care  lit* 
tie  how  the  Christian  community  is  constituted  and  regulated ;  because  he 
knows,  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  regulations,  but 
in  fiiith  and  love. 

^  18.  This  progress  of  superstition  among  us,  as  many  supposed,  no* 
thing  could  arrest  except  philosophy.  And  hence  the  cultivation  of  phUoso* 
phy,  which  was  apparently  neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  not  only  revived,  but  was  prosecuted  by  many  with  great 
diligence.  The  general  method  of  philosophizing  which  I  have  called  the 
Metaphysical^  obtained  preference  before  all  others.  This  philosophy,  the 
superlative  genius  of  Godfrey  William  von  Lethniix  elucidated  elegantly, 
and  cast  into  a  better  shape :  but  it  was  the  very  acute  Christopher  Wt^, 
who  perfected  it,  digested  it  into  a  system ;  and, — what  was  entirely  a  new 
thing,  and  never  before  attempted, — gave  it  the  form  of  a  mathematical 
science.  In  this  improved  state,  most  of  those  who  search  after  truth  and 
certainty,  were  exceedingly  captivated  with  it,  and  eacerly  applied  it  to 
the  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  But 
this  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  many  good  men,  who  were  anxious  ibr 
the  safety  of  the  truth  tausht  us  by  Christ :  and  hence  the  old  conflict  be* 
tween  philosophy  and  theology,  piety  and  reason,  was  revived ;  and  it  was 
urged  on  with  great  vehemence  for  a  series  of  years.  For  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  thu  metaphysical  philosophy  imbues  the  minds  of  young  men 
wiUi  sentiments  hostile  to  alt  religion  and  all  worship,  with  arrogance  also, 
contempt  for  divine  revelation,  excessive  confidence  in  human  reason,  and 
other  vices ;  and  that  it  does  not  throw  light  and  dignity  around  theology, 
but  rather  darkness  and  ignominy. 

Vctt  TIL— <lqq 
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^ofthk  philoaopky,  they  appeal  espedalhr  to  the  case  <MXat(rrau:eS^^ 
of  Sehweinftirt,  who  is  commoiily  called  the  fFeiiikaai  iranskaor^tcomiht 
plaee  where  he  resided.  This  man,  who  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
abilities  and  was  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  in  question,  projected 
«  new  German  translation  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  the  fomkhition  or  basis 
€f  a  new  body  of  divinity,  drawn  up  according^  to  the  strict  rul^  of  de- 
monstration, which  he  had  in  contemplation.  But  the  project  was  disss, 
trous  to  him.  For  scarcely  had  he  published  a  specimen  of  the  work,  in 
a  translation  of  the  inspired  books  of  Moses,  when  he  was  not  only  attack- 
ed in  numerous  publications,  Imt  was  accused  before  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  as  a  capital  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  Hie  chief  groimd  of  accusation  was,  that  he 
bad  boldly  construed  certain  passages  in  the  l^ks  of  Moses,  which  desig. 
Bated  or  foretold  the  coming  of  Messiah,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  then 
m  different  sisnificaticm.  He  was  tiier^R>re  thrown  into  prison,  and  order- 
ed  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  But  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  saved  himseif 
by  flight. 

f  W.  The  controversies  and  contentions  of  this  age  have  been  very  nu- 
aaerous.  First,  what  is  called  the  Pietutie  omtroversy  has  been  carried 
on  in  sohie  places  more  fiercely,  and  in  othenp  more  moderately,  accord, 
ii^  to  the  dispositions  of  persons  and  the  circumstances  of  different  parts 
of  the  country.  But  the  controversy  has  gradually  abated  as  time  rolled 
on,  and  at  present  it  seems  to  be  reihiced  nearly  to  the  single  point,  wheth- 
er  an  irreligious  man  may  have  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  divine  things^ 
or,  some  sort  of  illumination ;  which  manv  regard  as  a  contest  about  words 
rather  than  things.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  several  other  contro- 
versies, which  also  produced  excitement  in  the  preceding  century,  respect- 
ing  the  etemi^  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  the  final  restoratifm  of  all 
things,  Christ's  [miUennial]  reign  on  the  earth ;  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter. With  Jehn  Fabridus,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  and  with  some  others, 
there  has  been  dispute,  respecting  the  importance  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween us  and  the  papists :  for  he  and  his  associates,  deemed  it  not  so  great 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be;  so  that  he  bdieved  a  person  might  kiw- 
fjhlly  go  over  to  the  Komif^  church.  Respecting  the  law  of  marriage,  the 
grounds  of  divorce*  and  concubinage,  there  have  been  great  disputes  be- 
tween certain  theolc^ans  and  some  distinguished  jurists.  Minor  omtests, 
which  suddenly  spripg  up  and  as  soon  die  away,  as  they  contribute  little  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  churdi,  need  not  be  enumerated.  < 

§  21.  The  Reformed  church  not  only  preserves  the  same  aspect  whicb 
Uras  above  described,  but  studies  to  make  it  still  more  her  appropriate  char- 
acteri0tie,(3)  For  notwithstanding  the  formulas  of  faith,  by  which  the 
vigilance  of  thdr  ancestors  encfoofid  and  fortified  their  religion,  remain 
wety  where  Uie  same ;  yet  in  most  countries,  no  preacher  is  compelled  to 
Ihidt  in  eitaci  accordance  with  them,  but  is  supposed  to  fulfil  his  duty  if  he ; 
holdb  up  the  great  and  primary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  av<nds  too  much 

(t)  [Dr.JtfotJkmmtlincoftotliraestoipMk    fering  widely  in  doctniie,di8ekaa)e»tDdirof- 
of  all  tboae  who  are  it jled  Reformed^  at  if    ahip,  and  in  aeyeral  inatancea  Wing  no  aoit 


thej  wen  united  in  one  ckurek  or  religiona    of  commnnton  with  each  other.    And  1 
eommiinitj,  while  in  ftct,  they  form  a  nom-    his  remaika  rfBapecting  them  at  a  bodff ,.  iia 
bat  of  totally  distinct  commnnities,  often  dif-    liable  to  moeh  eritkiam.— TV.  | 
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fluirfttafity  with  the  papists  and  Sociniaiis.  Hence  in  this  very  ample 
Milnniuiuty,  at  the  present  day*  ArmiiiialiB,  Sapnilapsarians;  Infralapsari. 
ans,  and  Utiiversalists  [i.  e.^  believers  in  a  universal  atonement],  live  am- 
icably together ;  and  with  united  effi>rts  strive  to  extenuate  and  lessen  the 
imDortance  of  those  contests,  that  divide  the  Christians  who  have  aepanu 
ted  theimelves  from  the  Romish  comnninion*  There  are  indeed  some, 
espectiJIy  among  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  greatly 
tioiMed  at  this  moderation,  and  deplore  bitterly  the  loss  of  the  ancient  pu* 
rity  and  rigour,  and  occasionally  wax  warm  and  attack  Uie  despisers  of 
iheir  ancient  discipline.  But  the  others,  who  are  greatly  superior  in  nam* 
bers,  respectability,  and  power,  care  little  for  their  resentments. 

§  22i  Whoever  therefore  duly  considers  the  whole  subject,  must  freely 
acsnowled^  that  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  the  Arminians  have  any  lone« 
er  grovmd  for  controversy  with  the  Rdbrroed  churehf  but  only  with  individ. 
aal  dootors  of  this  fomily.  For  this  dbrcA  leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to 
tiiink  as  he  pleases,  on  those  points  which  were  formerly  the  ground  of  its 
reparation  from  the  Lutherans  and  Arminians,  and  deems  the  fundamen- 
Ian  of  religion  safe,  however  those  points  are  explained.  And  yet  this 
very  moderation  thwarts  the  designs  of  such  as  would  efiect  a  union  be* 
tween  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  For  those  among  us  who  are 
•trenuous  for  orthodoxy,  complain  that  the  Reformed  open  the  door  of  sal- ' 
vation  too  wide,  and  that  they  offer  communion  and  friendship  not  only  to 
tis,  but  to  all  the  sectarians.  When  therefore  about  twent^  years  ago^ 
[thus  wrote  Maskeim  in  1741.  The  precise  year  of  PfaJTs  attempts  for  a 
union,  was  17L9. — ScA2.],  when  certain  excellent  men  among  us,  (at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Chriiiopher  Maiih,  Pfaft  a  man  on  many  accounts 
venerated  and  renowned),  took  very  great  pains  to  efiect  a  union  between 
tis  and  the  Reformed,  the  majority  [of  the  Lutherans]  so  vigorously  oppo- 
sed the  object,  both  by  action  and  by  publications,  that  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned. 

§  2S.  The  English  diurch,  which  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  Refortn- 
ed.  Is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  WilUam  III.  The  EpUco* 
vaUcm*  are  the  reigning  party,  and  number  among  their  adherents  the  king 
himself  with  the  lk>l»l%  of  the  realm,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  people. 
But  toleration  is  granted  to  the  PtariUma  or  Presbyterians,  and  to  all  the 
others  who  are  kichided  under  the  very  comprehensive  appellation  of 
Ncneoii^erndsts.  Thosd  however  who  are  particularly  acquainted  with  Bng- 
lidi  aflairs,  tell  us  that  the  Nonconformists  diminbh  continually,,  and  that 
this  gradual  diminution  is  ascribable  to  the  miMness  and  gentleness  of  the 
bishops  towards  them.  Tlie  EpiscopoHans  are  of  two  sorts.  Sonne  be- 
lieve the  government  by  bishops  to  be  of  divine  kistitution ;  and  they  exalt 
and  magnify  immoderately  the  prerogatives  of  the  ohurch.  Others  are 
flK>re  temperate ;  and  though  they  fiilty  believe,  that  an  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment by  bishops  is  more  holy  and  more  perfect  than  any  other,  wai 
think  that  great  care  should  he  taken,  to  prevent  the  cletgy  m>m  beoom. 
ing  subject  to  the  will  and  authority  of  kings  and  magistrates ;  yet  tber 
do  not  invidiously  deny  the  name  of  a  church  to  those  communities  in  wKicn 
there  are  no  Inshops ;  and  they  are  temperate  in  defending  the  prerogatives 
of  prelates  among  Christiahs.(3)    These  two  parties  are  sometknes  en- 

(8)  [**Tbe  learned  tnd  piou  iwhbiafaop    fren  Croydon  Hoate«  July  9, 1724,  ezpreM- 
IfTdbr,  in  t  letter  to  Caber  CoMiroyvr,  d»ted    eth  hiaeelf  that :  *  I  blest  God.  tfaet  I  wis 
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gaged  in  sharp  oontesta ;  a  strikijig  example  of  which,  oceured  in  the  pn 
ent  century.  For  the  present  biiSiop  of  Winchester,  Benjamin  Roadkff^ 
a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  greatly  lowered  down  the  author* 
hy  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  its  presiding  officers,  and  confined  it  withia 
narrow  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  Jdhn  PcUeTf  ik>w  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury  and  at  the  head  of  the  British  clei^,  and  others,  contended  for  the 
prerogatives  and  authoriQr  of  the  church,  with  great  eloquence  and  erudi* 
tion.  Moreover  the  disposition  of  the  estaUished  church  of  England  to* 
wards  those  that  dissent  from  it,  cannot  be  learned  from  any  thing,  more 
exactly,  than  from  the  fact  thaxWUHam  WakCf  the  late  archbisbop  of  Can« 
terbury,  a  few  years  ago  was  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  French 
church,  on  terms  that  would  secure  to  both  most  of  their  respective  pecu. 
lianties  of  sentiment.f4) 

§  24.  The  unbounaed  liberty  which  Englishmen  enjoy  of  publishing 
their  opinions  without  restraint,  and  of  worshiping  Gold  in  the  manner 
each  one  thinks  right,  naturally  causes  various  sects  to  arise  here  and 
there,  and  controversies  respecting  things  pertaining  to  religion  to  be  per- 
petual. But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one,  who  has  not  himself  liwMi 
some  time  in  England,  and  formed  acquaintance  on  the  spot  with  the 
opinions,  privileges,  laws,  and  parties  of  that  happy  nation,  to  give  a  fuU 
and  accurate  account  of  these  different  sects  and  controversies.  Of  sev* 
eral  of  the  sects,  not  even  the  names  reach  us ;  and  of  many  of  them, 
we  have  only  a  species  of  knowledge  which  is  quite  imperfect  and  in* 
distinct.  *  Of  the  controversies,  we  are  to  a  great  extent  unable  to  ascertain 
the  true  foundation,  and  the  points  at  issue,  because  we  are  destitute  of 
the  sources  from  which  information  can  be  drawn.  At  this  present  time, 
one  George  WhUefiM  is  collecting  a  party,  and  contemplates  me  formation 
of  a  Christian  community,  more  perfect  than  all  others ;  nor  is  he  altogether 
unsuccessful.  It  would  seem,  if  the  man  is  self-consistedt,  and  does  not 
follow  the  blind  impqlse  of  fancy  rather  than  any  determined  rule,  that  he 
places  religion  altogether  in  holy  emotions,  and  an  indescribable  kind  o# 
sensation ;  and  that  he  requires  his  Mlowers  to  dismiss  all  reliance  on 
reason  and  study  as  means  of  [religions]  knowledge,  and  to  resign  up  their 
minds  to  be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  divine  illumination. 

§  25.  The  Dutch,  quite  down  to  our  times,  iiave  been  occupied  with  the 
Cocceian  and  Cartesian  controversies,  though  now  less  intensely  than  here, 
tofore.  And  there  is  a  nrospect  that  these  contests  will  wholly  cease, 
since  the  Newtonian  mooe  of  philosophizing  has  expelled  the  Cartesian 
from  the  Dutch  universities.  Of  the  Koellian  disputes,  we  have  already 
given  an  account.  Frederick  van  Leenhqf,  in  the  year  1703,  fell  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  Spinozist ;  and  was  attacked  by  many,  on  account 
of  a  book  he  published,  entitled  Heaven  upon  earth  (CcBlum  in  terns) ;  in 
which  he  taugnt,  that  a  Christian  should  always  be  joyful,  and  never  moun 

bora  tnd  btve  been  bred  in  an  Episcoptl  due  not  go  so  far  ae  to  annul  the  ofdinaiieei 

chuivh ;  mid€k  I  am  convinced  has  been  the  of  Godpoformedby  any  otbc^miniatiy:"*— 

government  eitabUah^  in  the  Christian  Mad.] 

church  fVom  the  very  tmies  of  the  Apostles.        (4)  [See  the  accomii  of  this  negotiatigB 

Bat  I  ahbald  be  mwiUing  to  affirm,  that  of  archbishop  Waix,  and  the  letteie  that 

wheie  the  ministry  is  aot  episcopal,  there  is  passed  between  him  nulDu  Pin  on  theeiib* 

He  ehurek,  nor  any  true  admmistration  of  the  lect,  in  Dr.  Maclaine'M  third  Appendix  te 

sacraments.  And  Terr  many  there  are  among  his  trsnslation  of  JfccAnm'#  lasthntes  of 

us,  who  are  aealous  tor  Episcopacy,  and  yet  Eccl  Hist.— TV.] 
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or  be  sorrowful.  The  same  crime  was  oharged  by  many  upon  WiOiam 
Dewrluffy  an  illitefrate  man,  who  published  several  tracts  in  tl^  vernacular 
tongue,  in  which  he  speculated  concerning  the  divine  nature,  as  if  be 
viewed  it  to  be  an  energy  pervading  the  whole  material  universe,  and  op* 
erative  in  all  parts  of  it.  The  most  recent  contests  are  those  of  Jame$ 
Saurin  and  Paul  Maty.  The  former,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  Hague, 
and  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  eloquence,  if  he  erred  at  all,  erred 
very  slightly.  For  if  we  except  a  few  inaccurate  and  unwary  expres« 
sions,  he  deviated  from  the  common  doctrine  only  in  this  ood  point,  that  he 
thought  it  sometimes  lawful  to  deceive  men  by  our  speech,  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishing  some  great  good.(5)  Most  of  the  Reformed  churches,  it 
U  to  be  noted,  adopt  the  principle  of  Auguftine^  that  every  deception 
and  every  ftdsehood  is  sinful.  The  other,  namely  MaUf^  committed  a 
much  greater  fault.  For  in  order  to  explain  the  profound  mystery  of  three 
persons  in  one  God,  and  to  render  it  easy  to  be  understood,  he  assumed^ 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ard  two  finite  beings,  created  by  God. 
and  who  at  a  certain  time  became  united  to  Grod.(6) 

§  26.  In  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  the  FormUlck 
Conaenus  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  produced  very  fierce  disputes. 
In  the  year  1718,  the  magistrates  of  Bern  required  all  public  teachers,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  university  and  church  of  Lausanne,  (in  whom 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  stain  of  error),  to  assent  to  this  FormulOf 
and  to  receive  it  as  the  pattern  of  their  faith :  for  it  had  for  some  time 
been  neglected,  and  subscription  to  it  had  not  in  all  cases  been  required. 
But  several  both  of  the  |>roressors  and  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  of. 
fice,  declared  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe :  and  accord- 
ingly some  of  them  Were  subjected  to  punishment.  This  caused  grievous 
contentions  and  complaints,  to  quiet  which,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-General  of  Holland,  as  well  as  others,  o&red  their  kind  offices* 
The  result  was,  that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  its  credit  and  authority. 
In  the  German  [Reformed]  churches,  nothing  very  noticeable  has  occur, 
led.  The  Palatine  church,  once  so  very  flourishing,  has  suffered,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  papists,  a  great  diminution  of  its  prosperity. 

6  27.  The  Socinians,  dispersed  over  various  countries  of  Europe,  have 
hitnerto  been  able  no  where,  [except  in  Transylvania. — Schl.\  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  forming  themselves  into  a  regular  community,  and  of  publicly 
setting  up  worship  according  to  the  views  of  their  sect.  At  the  head  of 
their  learned  men  in  our  times,  stood  Samuel  Crelly  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  at  Amsterdam.  He  however  chdse  to  be  called  an  Artemomte^  rather 
t£m  a  Socinian :  and  he  actually  differed  on  many  points,  from  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Socinians.  The  Arians  obtained  a  great  advocate  in  Wil" 
ham  WhuUmf  a  professor  [of  mathematics]  in  the  university  of  Cambri^dge ; 
who  chose  rather  to  resign  his  chair,  than  to  renounce  his  opinions,  which 
he  defended  in  numerous  publications.  Similar  to  him,  according  to  the 
common  estimation,  was  Samuel  Clarke^  a  man  richly  endowed  with  powers 
(^genius  and  education,  who  in  the  year  1724,  was  convicted  of  adulterating 

(5)  ["  See  SmtnVt  Discovn  Histonqnet,  (6)  [See  Dr,  MoiUmU  Historia  Gritiea 

ToDologiqiies,  Critiques,  et  MoraQX,  tor  les  hoyb  ezplicatioois  Doginatis  de  tiibut  in  Deo 

trenenieiw  les  plus  memofibles  dn  Vieuz  et  persoois,  qvtm  rir  cluriss.  Paalus  Maky  ez« 

du  NouTeau  Testament,  tome  L  of  the  folio  cogiUvit :  in  his  Dissertt.  ad  Historian  Ec- 

edi^**— Jfoe/.]  cles.  pertinentes,  torn,  ii.,  p.  399-58!t— TV.) 
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the  mwmI  ^ootiiae  Sa  ragard  to  throe  pomxift  in  tW  Godl^       Bat  m 


the  eowM  «ootiiAe  la  legard  to  tone  pomxift  m  tM  JBot  m 

ingeiHioiM  and  reoooabto  man  will  raidi.  J>.  Clarke  among  the  Ariana»  it 
thk  name  it  to  be  taken  in  ita  native  and  proper  acceptation.  For  he 
merely  defended^  with  greater  cleaneaa  and  diligence,  what  ia  called  the 
Armtoian  BuktHmmiimp  which  haa  baBn«aikli8  sttllyeonbracedbyaomaiqf 
/ofthelirstmenyandbyTerjlaamedprelalQainBngland;  and  taught,  that 
the  Fkther,  Bon,  and  I^ly  Spirit^  are  in  fiofiif^  equidf  biU  in  ros^ 
A  great  mmher  of  pcraona  among  the  English  have  endeavoured,  in  variom 
wajB,  to  invalidato  and  aasail  the  nioit  aacM  doctrine  of  ^  divine  Trinilj. 
And  thie  induced  an  opulent  ladj,  whoae  name  ,waa  Jtfoyer,  to  leave  hy  her 
will  a  rich  legacy,  aa  a  preminm  fcr  eight  public  diecourees  to  be  deliv^nd 
annually  by  aoaae  learned  man,  in  q>poiitioii  to  this  apedes  of  impiety* 
The  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1720,  and  ^tnniaes 
to  fbture  ages,  a  rich  collection  of  the  beet  productions  in  defence  of  this 
part  of  revealed  reUgioB. 


mMhypotbem  of  Dr.  Ckri«,  or  «tletit«jc-  sqodi^  of  piploftioiM  botwoen.  fi^  iIsm 
wntni  H  ia^wrfectly ;  te  fihit  be  aqfo  PofioM,  Iraf  a  Mubm^Hmtim  iff  nmiwr$  ii 
mn  io  nthw  ■fpiiuMi  to  dw  opininw  of   poini  otf.wiionco  tod  denvitioii.'*— JCocCJ 
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aee  Once. 
AW^upinhu,  Gabriel,  322,  n.  (150). 
Aibau,  Thomaa,  343,  n.  (212). 
AlauUara,  Peter  de,  344. 
itfcMi,Jo.  Paul,227,n.(ll). 
AUmaukr  VI.,  pope,  0. 

VII.,  pope,  284,  n.  (3),  306. 

— Vlll.,  jxjpe.  285,  n.  (6). 

Akgamdrui,  patnarcfaate,  113. 
AUmtnu,  Leo,  323.  D.  (171),  346,  n.  (4). 
AUorf  Socinianiain,  474. 
Alunburg  conference,  151. 
An^bo^na,  Dutch  miaaiona  to,  250,  n.  (24). 
Anunean  miaaiona,  73,  75,  260-^54. 
'     »,  William,  104,  n.  (81),  390. 


.  improper, 

Awudmf,  Nicboba,  147. 

Amurmd,  Moaea,  204,  n.  (20),  300, 403, 6io. 

Am»b0ftiMt»,  58,  dec,  140, 223, 234.  422. 

or  Mennonitea,  hiatory  of,  16th  cent., 

108,  dec.;  17th  emit., 469,  dtc 
Amealan,  worahip  of,  u  China,  264,  dec.,  c. 

(19),  4ai, 

AnHtadiuM,  Ja.  Pafi,  03^  dec,  n.  (41). 
Andt€^,  Jamc*,  1 53,  J  5.1,  154. 

-.  Jo,  Valchtincj  366,  dec,  a.  (17), 

AngtuM,  Thomaa,  Z\%  tu  (?I2), 
Anh^k  prmc^i  pm  thi;  Euformed,  185. 
•  Awviim,  S3,  n  (&). 
AnJUHmiiasu,  Linheraii,  143, 14^ 
— ' — -^,  Eiiglisli,  ^23. 
Amiiach,  painatT^bale,  M3,  114. 
Aiiiifmdobaptitu^  £ngliali,  2iA. 
^^Hmldiwiu,  4TT. 


I  if  n/«my,  Paul,  370,  382. 
^po^  'or  the  Augaburg  coofeaaion,  Of. 
AjHMool,  SaitHiat.  472. 
ApptoiU  to  euunc'i;^,  origin  of,  12, 
AppeUoHit^  497.     Htc  JantmittM. 
ArdmbaU,  Jo.  Andrew,  45,  n.  (57). 
uArioM,  in  loth  canL,  22X  239*  noto,  230,  dec^ 

242;  in  17th.  476,  u  ^8)*  477,  493.  4tC. 
ilmfoletumt.  in  imh  cent.*  15.  97^  134,  lOL 

dec. ;  in  ink,  374,  376,  ^H,  317, 302,  dec- 

307. 
Armeniana,  iq  16th  CMil.,  85,  ISO,  I2fl;  in  ITlk 

353,  dec. 
Armmuma,  300,  401,  dec,  404,  435-447, 401. 
Armimnu,  Jamea,  401,  436,  dec,  n.  (1),  445,  «• 

(21). 
Amaud,  Anthony,  108.  317,  320,  a  ri24),  334 

dec,  340. 

,  Jaqoeline,  337. 

Amdt,  John,  135,  n.  (15),  368,  note,  370, 38Q 
Armtd,  Godfrey,  384,  dec,  n.  (32). 
iirlM/ctof  Torgau.  44. 

of  Snuacafd,  58.  n.  (10). 

v.,  Arminian,  438. 444,  dec,  o.  (21>. 

.dM«6«r^,  Lad?  Juliana,  386. 

AiMtUu  in  18th  cent.,  484,  dec  . 

Atotumaa,  diaputea  6n,  150, 151, 403,  n.  (25% 

434*  435.  a  (01),  '^ 

AvguMimu,  Janaeniu8*a  book,  320, 332. 
AvguMhu,  elector  of  Saxony,  152, 163. 

,  king  of  Poland,  300,  n.  (53). 

iittftenwM,  O^riel,  322,  n.  (150). 

Avfttirg  Coofeaaioii,  44, 51,  dec,  a  (2),  131^ 


,  DieU  of.  23,  51, 62,  dec  6S,  dkc 

AnihariuBjhifho^  of  Bethlehem,  245. 
Juafrum  Proteatanta,  286. 

B. 

Jfcco*.  Francis.  LorJ  VerutRin,  271,  280L 
Bi^rum,  BenfJict,  392.  n.  (42), 
BaiMj,  Michael,  99,  n.  (4 J),  lOfi,  ^^50), 
B^ldwi^^  Frpderic,  367,  noie^  399. 
Bahze,  Siephen,  323,  n.  {163). 
Bancroft,  Kichirrl,  archbishop,  ITS. 
Bt^Mta  :  »te  AnattaftUU  km  Mermmifi*^ 

— ,  English,  21?;  &c,,  423,  B,  {m\  472,1 

(10). 

,  Oeneral,  217. 218,  472,  a  (10). 

,  ParticuUr,  217,  dec,  472,  a  (10). 

Bmhmin,  Cardinal,  244,  a  (3), 

Bort/WiMi  ttoiiki,  Prandicaai,  94. 

BarMtoea,  order  oi^  05. 

BaroMtitt,  Csaar,  07,  304,  320,  a  (128X 

B»n^  Nicholaa,  315. 

Bamw,  laaac,  380. 

BmtMomtm'g  ere,  maaaacra,  173,  Bola     • 
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8Ma<i4f».  ioto,  Cnr.  117,  ISl 

-— — .  Mnpvror  of  Ahyiwnii,  SQ2»  te. 

Bamtf*,  Jaiiim,  899,  n.  (47). 

AMMd,  church  there,  959,  n.  (84). 

Aii4m,  Trtii«]rlvaiikn«  fkinily  oC  ML 

0M«T,  Chrwliaii,5l. 

5«ylt,  Petvr,88J,n.(9l). 

AwImum,  PaachAl,  cMionied«  346. 

Bmmt(mdF9,  Aiitbonv.3ie,  n.  (IISX 

Bmrnlitm,  Uwit  le  Blimede,  894,  B.  (29),  397, 

409, 
BboM,  Martin.  887,  n.  (18),  381,  n.  (136). 
BtekmamH,  Fridem.,  367,  DoCa. 
Ufc0^,  BdUL.  280, 432,  ^.,  n.  (87). 
BOin^ld,  coUmel,  258,  n.  (23). 
JUbn,  John  and  Michael,  37IL 
~  ,  Robert,  KM.  380,  a.  (189X 

Vter,  76,  d(c.,  Q.  (10). 
tXIIL,  pope,  485. 
XI?.,  pope,  485. 
ctint  iDOokt,  31 1, 318>  Ikc 


,  Catholic  misdoo  to,  VO. 

&«tff,  Genraa,  448. 

Ibm,  cantOQ.  13,  n.  (11),  170, 493. 

Btrnvdimea  of  la  Trappe,  313. 

Btrwomni,  Jamea  ancl  John,  873. 

Bcrfiu,  Ketft,  300,  n.  (57) 

fiflmtfe,  John  or  Peter  de,  314. 

Btmid,  Chnftian,  301,  n.  (56). 

BcfM^  cardinal,  174.  n.  (38). 

Bras,  Theodora,  167,  dkc.,  171, 192. 

Betpopo/uekhu^  Ruaaian  icct,  350,  n.  (12). 

mLmier,  Theodore,  197. 

S£Uica/coUegea  at  Halle/  433,  dec,  note. 

BMimktca  Fratr.  Polooor.,  236,  n.  (34). 

BiddU,  John,  476,  n.  (8),  477,  n.  (10). 

IKdkipv,  Catholic,  12,  46,  dtc,  93,  178,  310. 

,  Kngliah,  66,  dec,  n.  (8)>(  10),  176,  dec, 

179,  dtc,  169,  190,  n.  (70),  406,  dec,  411, 
417,  424,  425,  dtc 

,  Scotiab,  417,  n.  (58),  425. 

BkdUff.  Thomaa,  343,  n.  (212). 

lUcmc,  Lewia  le :  aee  BunJum. 

BhndnKf,  George,  235,  dec 

BU$dyek,  Nicholaa,  219,  n.  (36). 

BUmdtU,  DaTid,  404. 

BUody  autute  of  Henry  VIII..  60,  n.  (14). 

AMmi,  Chariea,  267,  n.  {HJ. 

Bbtm,  Henry  Julioa,  300,  n.  (52\  301. 

BoekhoU  or  Bockold,  John,  58,  205. 

BMto^John,76,n.(IO). 

Botfy  of  Chriat;  origin  of,  214.  n.  (24);  ubi- 
quity of,  aee  Ubi^g. 

B«iam$t  John  GeoTge,  387. 

Jkeinit,  Henry,  380. 

Bokmen,  Jicob,  375,  391,  n.  (41). 

BoA«Mia,  reformation  in,  49.  n.  (63),  183,  dec 

Balbwaiaw  Brethren,  183,  dec 

— war.  286,  dec 

Ammuma,  Jobnr442,  n.  (14),  (15). 

Boum^bwg,  John  Chriatian  von,  300,  n.  (54). 

BtOmd,  John,  a  Jeanit,  321,  n.  (153). 

BalMc,  Jerome,  196. 

Bmm,  John,  cardinal,  322,  n.  (164). 

Bm^^  Jamea,  a  Jeanit,  321.  n.  (110). 

JSwTMiMv,  Chariea,  canonised,  344. 

Bmmti,  Jamea  Benignna,  293,  n.  (38),  295,  n. 
<35).  899,  n.  (47).  309.  n.  (82).  sJb,  n.  (166), 

jgiiifiimaffiira,  eoont,  370,  a.  (66). 


Aiwatii,  AiUM  OaBerMWoa,  33ft. 
Jltar^ma  de  la  Poite,  Antoipem.  466L 
BMrM.  Rev.  Richaid.  283. 
Bi—>ajtm  Laonaid,  MeniMrite,  809. 
Biylt.  Robert,  858,  B.  (28),  265, 378, 88ft 
Bihm  Lectnrea.  265,  n.  (35). 
BMkmma,  247,  n.  (9). 
BraAe,  Ticho,  272. 

Bnmdmbmg  embraced  Reformed  doctnM% 
35€.  &c  ,  rPc*rTffd  Socinifliifl,  476,  B.  (6k 

Brnfrjihur^,  John  ariil  Pnul.  479,  n.  (8). 

Br^irtfji  pm^  lU^  Hetbnned,  HI. 

IfrfTtirf^f^  George  Chnatopher,  im.  i 

hrtntiuM^  John,  36.  iu)ti>,  15&. 

ifrii&ift^  Re  fomiatioTi  m,  40,  n,  (64),  59,  iNL» 

Bwvmlf^,  Tlioitia*,  461,  n.  (8), 
ifmint,  Getirgc*,  airlibifhop  iif  DubUi^  69 
.  Kul?eit,  181,  dec*  415. 


Brmmutw,  ISl.  &c..  #1*^  n.  (52),  dee. 

Bm^i-,  Jdarun,  lU,  it,.. 
AirfMMiw,  a  Socinian  aact,  230. 84a 
BkMfcwnv,  Simon,  a  Socioiaii,  840^  dte 
AwtniMfYM,  John,  46, 137. 
J9mU  agamat  Janaeoiua,  333. 

againat  Luther,  29, 30. 

->—  Unigenittta,  485, 486. 

BulUiigtr,  Hennr,  192. 

Buffo.  Aug.  Gibbon  von,  894. 

BwgnMiy,  Jamea  of,  196. 

Bmrki  or  Borrhoa,  Joa.  Fran.,  343»  dK. 

"     •    ,8uuiia,372. 


Co^efiM,  Thomaa,  cardinal,  83,  dtc,  108. 
Catixhu,  George,  297,  361 ,  367,  note,  370, 37i 
dtc,  n.  (21).  375,  n.  (22). 

,  Freoerie  Ulric.  i67,  note,  375. 


Cmtiaftrnt  conlroveouea,  371-377. 

CaUmrn,  Abraham,  367,  note,  369,  378,  SM^ 

note. 
CafiM,  John,  160,  163,  164, 167,  166,  a.  (91k 

169,  170, 171,  191, 192,  193, 194,  dte.,  8U, 

dec,n.(8). 
Cmmeranus.  Joacfum,  134, 137. 
CaMcr*,  John,  403 
CamptPMlU^  Thomaa,  79. 
CaMpmw,  John,  223.  n.  (5). 
Caai^^fuw,  lAurentUM,  34. 
CcMM,  regular,  93;  aome  orden  aMiiM, 

311,  n.  (87). 
C<maiuMtioiii,ia  the  I7th  oaot,  S44. 
CaaiM,  Melehior,  96,  note. 
Cmmaty  John,  Dantah  biabop.  J94. 
Ctpnio  or  Renchlin,  John,  13,  n.  (IO)l 
C^ppd,  Lewia,  405. 
Cufmekma^  monka,  04, 260. 
CMrtmx^  Bartholomew,  98,  nola. 
CardoMtf,  Jerome,  79. 
CtrdhutU,  81,  82. 
Ceria,  John,  133. 
CmrmeUtM,  inonka,  94,  dtc 
Camefia,  miaaian  to,  247,  n  (9). 
CWrofaftadc,  Andrew,  84,  25,  io,  dec,  14^ 
Cmrmmm,  John  Benedict,  367,  note. 
IkB  Cmrtu,  Ren^  221,  876,  877.  317,  361 

486, 4». 
Cwnmmk  pUloa^phy,  86|^  871,  dto. 
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CotMMibr,  George,  90,  n.  (41). 

CaitaliQ^  SebMtian,  IDS,  &€.,  n.  (89). 

Cumtu,  Komish,  324. 

Cateehum,  Luth<?r*8.  129. 

—      ■     ,  the  Heidelberg,  171. 

Catkarinut^  AmbroM,  98,  note. 

CaikedraU,  Knglith,  disliked,  178. 

Catholic  church,  state  oi,  before  Lutbet,  8,  6lc, 

Id  16th  cent.,  80,  &c. ;  m  i7th,  282, 

&c. 
Cattenburg,  Andrew  van,  444,  n.  (20). 
Cmasintu,  Nicholas,  321,  n.  (138). 
Celibacy  of  the  clergyi  12,  93, 101,  n.  (46),  296, 

note. 
Cellot,  Lewis.  321,  n.  (137). 
Cme,  Charles  le,  407^  &c. 
Cenhaim  Magdeborgics,  97,  n.  (40). 
Certmonies  and  rites,  popish,  16, 112;  English 

Episcopal,  66,  n.  (8),  68.  n.  (10),  176-179,  n. 

(44).  180,408,  n  (42),  (43),  410,  Ac,  n.  (50), 

424,  425. 
Ceylotiy  Dutch  missions  to,  259.  n.  (25). 
Chaldaic  Christians :  see  Ne»t<tria$u. 
Cham-Hi^  emperor  of  China,  251. 
Chanui  or  Solares,  oriental  sect,  124. 
Chartntony  de<*rees  of,  358,  &c .  n.(4). 
Charitable  conference  in  Poland,  293. 
Charles  V..  emperor,  30,  40,  &c.,  42,  43,  57, 

69. 62,  &c..  64.  &c. 
1.  of  England,  202.  410-412, 414,  note, 

418.  note. 

11.  of  England,  292,  419.  note,  425. 

Charron,  Peter,  76,  &c..  n.  (10). 
Chtirmitz,  Martin.  97,  133,  137. 154. 
Chtrbuiy,  Edward  Herbert  of.  267,  n.  (43). 
Chillingworth,  William,  bishop,  424. 
Ckifia,  missions  to,  75.  250-255, 483. 
tJhristian  11.,  king  of  Denmark,  45. 

111.,  king  of  Denmark,  46. 

VI ,  king  of  Denmark,  484. 

William,  of  Brandenburg,  300,  n. 

(50). 
Chrittinat  qneen  of  Sweden,  289, 299,  &C.,  n. 

(49). 
Chubb,  John,  deist,  484. 
Church  government,  Armenian,  120. 

,  Calvinistic  Baptist,  217. 

— ,  Dutch  Reformed,  186. 

,  English  Episcopal,  176, 178, 179, 180, 

187-189.  426,  427. 

,  French  Protestant,  172,  n.  (37). 

,  Georgian,  118. 

.Greek,  113,  dtc. 

,  Independent,  181,  dkc. 

— — ,  Lutheran,  130,  &c.,  366,  488. 
— — ,  Mennonite,  470,  &q| 

,  Monophysite  or  Jacobite,  118,  &c. 

,  Nestorian,  121.  Aic. 

,  Presbyterian,  168,  &c.,  186, 187,  &c, 

180,  &€.,  n.  (68),  419,  note,  420,  note. 

,  Quaker,  459,  dtc,  465,  &c. 

.  Romish,  8.  &c,  12, 80,  &c.,92, 93, 100, 

105,  &c.,  304,  &c 

,  Russian.  117,  Ac,  351. 

,  SchweockfiBldian.  143,  n.  (27). 

,  Scotch,  176.  n.  (38).  418,  Ac,  note. 

Swiss,  167.  Ac,  185,  &c.,  189,  &c. 

Ckytrmt»,  Davy,  133, 154. 
Clonus,  Isidoms,  103. 
Clarke,  Samoel,  494,  n.  (7). 
CUmde,  John.  293,  n.  (28),  849 
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CIrad&it,  an  Arien,  323,  n.  (6). 
Clamenburg,  seat  of  Socinians,  241,  tL  (45). 
CUre,  John  le,  444,  n  (20). 
CUmeni  VII.,  pope,  34, 41, 57,  59, 91,  n.  (21). 

VIII.,  pope,  92. 282, 327. 

IX.,  pope,  284. 

X.,  pope,  284. 

XI..  pope,  28S,  n.  (8),  485. 

Xlf..  pope,  485. 


CUrgy,  popish,  13,  &c,  86,  &c.,  93,  ^.,  310C 
&c. 

,  Latheran,  17th  cent.,  364,  &c.,  377.  n, 

(27). 

Clerks,  regular,  new  orders,  95. 

,  Theatins,  95. 

of  St.  Paul  or  Bamabites,  95. 

of  St.  Majoli  or  of  Somasqno,  95. 

Coecnus,  John,  398,  428, 429,  &c. 

Cochin  China,  missions  to,  248. 

CochlMu,  John,  98,  n.  (41). 

Caddt,  Peter,  335. 

CWme,  Charles  le,  319,  n.  (118). 

Co^eAMfw,  state  of,  118. 

Collegia  pietatis,  377,  &c.,  n.  (27),  379,  ^ 

CoU^giants,  sect,  476,  478,  &c 

College  de  Propaganda,  243,  6lc. 

Collins,  Anthony,  484. 

Combe,  Francis  de  la,  341,  n.  (207). 

Combtfio,  Francis,  320,  n.  (134). 

Condavs,  Romish,  81,  n.  (1). 

Concordats,  French,  11. 

Conferment  Hampton  court,  406,  n.  (43). 

with  papists,  at  Ratisbon,  New- 
burg,  RheiniiBls,  and  Thorn,  293,  n.  (28). 

,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  at  Leip- 

aic,  Cassel,  and  Thorn,  359,  n.  (5),  373, 
note. 

Confessions  of  faith,  Arminian,  436,  n.  (1),  446, 

,  the  Angsbnrg :  see  Augsburg, 

,  Belgric,  182,  n.  (48) 

,  English,  ZKxix.  articles,  67,  n.  {$% 

68,n.(10),420,note. 

:,  General  Baptist,  218,  n.  (32). 

of  Greek  church,  115. 

of  Independents,  Savoy,  413,  note. 

of  Lutheran  church,  129. 

,  Mennonite,  210,  n  (19),  211,n.  (20) 


n.(10). 


,  Particular  Baptist,  217,  n.  (31), 


-,  Presbyterian,  Westminster,  421,  i 
-,  Quaker.  458,  n.  (21),  461,  4(C 
-,  Tetrapolitan,  53,  note. 
--ofZwin|rle,54,n.  (2). 
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CanformisU,  English,  176,  4tc 

Confudus,  worship  of,  254,  &c.,  n.  (18),  483^ 

&c. 
CongregationalisU,i\2,  &c.,  n.  (53),  (54). 

Independents. 
CoHgr^mtions,  at  Rome,  82,  n.  (3). 

de  Propaganda,  243,  &c. 

of  priests  for  foreign  r'- 

At  Paris,  244,  &c.,  249. 
of  the  holy  sepakhre,  245. 

—  on  the  coancil  of  Trent,  99^  % 

—  de  AuzUiis  gratis,  111,  n.  M\ 
'66).  327,  &c 

Connocticut  Indians,  264,  a  (32). 
Consensus  rspeUtns,  Lothcfm,  374. 
—  (tf  Sendomir,  183. 
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CmuimimtfU,  pttriarchito  of,  llSi  4Be«84T, 

11.(5). 
Cmuimluu,  a  Greek  in  Skm,  849,  ^.,11.  (12). 
CmmiUtmtwtwn,  doctriM  oC  169,  d.  (25),  187 ; 

diridet  tbe  Reformert,  43,  53,  oc.,  note: 

•ee  &KraiMiitenaiK  coolrovertjr. 
CWn-itaiiMulrmto,  436. 
Cmttr^mrtita  in  the  Romish  church,  1 6th  oeot, 

105,  dM.;  17tb,327,dM.;  I8U1, 485,  dec 
— -^^—  in  Lttthenn  church,  16th  ceoL, 

139,  du. ;  17th,  371,  dtc. ;  18th,  490. 
-  in  Refonned  charohee,  16th  cent, 

168,dcc.,]76,dtc.,194,d(C.;  ITlh, 400,  dec., 

425,  du:. :  i8th.  402,  dtc. 
Cmmmmlual  brethren,  311,  n.  (87). 
Cfiieoot<M«,  English,  189. 
Cmptr,  Anthony  Aehly,  266,  die  n.  (41). 
C^imWt,  Iheodore  Vokkh.,  400,  n.  (16). 
C«pte,  state  of,  119;  missions  to,  85,  358. 
C^rdi,  Christian  BarthokMnew  de,  481. 
CcffontioH  Act,  425,  a  (70).  > 

CinmaM,  John,  388. 
CHtlitr,  John  Baptist,  323,  n.  (173), 
CfMsm  John,  864,0.(38). 
Cmmnhf  gerieral,  power  of,  12. 

,  ffeneral,  demanded,  34, 40, 57, 60,  dee. 

or  Orleans  and  Tours,  10,  n.  (5). 

of  Pisa  and  Milan,  10,  n.  (5). 

,  the  Lateran,  10,  n.  (5),  465. 

Ctwmmtu  of  God,  theory  of,  430. 
CMft,  Romish,  81,  dec.,  n.  (l)-(3),  485. 

of  high  Commission,  178,  dec,  n.  (43). 

CrwMMT,  Thomas,  archbishop,  59,  60, 67. 
CrmiiwMj  Vslentine,  141,  n;  (24), 
Crell,  Nichdss,  157. 

,  8amuel,  477,  n.  (9),  493. 

Cnmwell,  OliTer,  292, 416,  dec,  419,  note,  428, 

n.  (56),  450,  dec 
Cmctfcr,  Casper,  150. 
CrwU-CaUmgU,  151-156, 166. 
Ou&orlA.  Ralph,  278,  40a 
Cuatr,  Francis,  479,  n.  (2). 
Cumberland,  Richard,  40a 
CwrceUmu,  Stephen,  444,  n.  (26). 
CwHmb,  Sebastun,  359. 
8t,  Cynm,  abbot  of:  see  Hsmtsmm. 
Cyrilhu  Lucaris  of  Constantinople,  347,  n.  (5). 

Contari  of  BerrtioM,  348,  n.  (5),  (6). 

CsmAosm*,  Martin,  248. 


ITAdmy,  Luke,  318,  n.  (110),  321. 

DaM,  John,  404. 

Dtmm  incline  to  the  Reformed,  185,  394. 

DmkBiwtr,  John  Conrad,  366, 368,  note,  389. 

ZXmM<,  Gabriel,  324,  note. 

J)ani$k  £ast  India  missions,  484. 

Jhmtsigtn^  Mennonites,  470. 

Dandy,  Lord  Henry,  176,  n.  (38). 

DaoikUra  of  Charitr,  315. 

Dmmd  or  Darides,  Francis,  236,  n.  (30),  S4L 

Dtevid  George  or  Jorris,  219,  n.  (36). 

Dtuu,  in  16ih  cent,  76,  dec,  n.  (10) ;  in  ITlh, 

265,  dec,  423 ;  in  18th,  484,  dec 
Jkak,  John  or  Hans,  203,  n.  (7). 
DtrnnofK  reformation  in,  45,  dec 
Dntrhaf,  William,  493. 
D^voy,  Matthew,  184. 
JkziMB,  John,  Jesuit,  296. 
IXeM,  John  de,  canonized,  346. 
I%mJ,  John  Conrad,  385. 


DiaodeHti:  see 


DiaaetOeft,  English;  see  7Nwl»ni,  Asaawi- 

Difurmma,  Isw&inessof, 383. 

DodmU,  Henry,  426,  n.  (761 

Dormaika:  see  7^kc»%y,  dogmatic 

JMc  Stephen,  76^  du:.,  n.  (10). 

Damhmmt,  13,  28,  111,  dec,  327,  dEc,  33^ 

*  dec,  486. 

DanehmuM,  John  George,  366.  dec,  n.  (17). 

Dart,  synod  of,  401,  dec,  440-443. 

DaaUhma,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  348,  dec 

Drabiz,  Nicholas,  391. 

Drtytr,  Christian,  376. 

Druaea,  sect  of,  124,  n.  (35). 

DadHk,  Andrew,  231,  n.  (80). 

Jkrwaa  or  Dory,  John,  360,  dec,  n.  (8). 

DaUk,  reformation*o(,  49,  dec,  n.  (66),  70,  hjc^ 

a(14> 
Dutch  church,  16th  cent,  188 ;  17th,  437,  dec, 

429,  dec 


BaaUr  seronms  and  laughter,  16,  n.  (14). 
Eedenaatieal  history  cultiYated,  96,  97,  13S. 

812. 
EehMmau,  Abraham,  346,  n.  (4). 
Ecknu,  John,  22,  24,  28,  60,  98,  n.  (41). 
BeUctic  philosophers,  281,  364. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  174,  n.  (37),  396.  n.  (5). 
Edward  VL  of  England.  66,  n.  (8). 
£f•cflOf^  disputes  on,  158, 164,  dec :  see  Oraet 

and  Pradtntmatimt. 
Eiiot,  John,  262,  n.  (32). 
Eliat  II.  and  III.,  Nestorian  patriarchs  of  Mo> 

sul,354.  , 
Bluabeth,  queen  of  England,  67,  dec,  177, 188, 

n.(!66). 

,  abbess  of  Herrorden,  479. 

J^NMr,  Jerome,  98,  n.  (41). 

England,  refbrmauon  in,  49,  n.  (64),  59,  dec, 

66-68. 
,  church  of,  16th  c^t ,  66-^,  175,  dec ; 

17th,  201,  dec,  396,  dec,  401,  dec,  408-413, 

490, 421, 422,  note,  424, 425,  dec,  491,  dec 
EpUdtprnt,  Simon,  440,  441,  444,  n.  (20),  445l 
Jfirotimur,  Desiderius,  103. 
Emeat,  Justinian,  258,  n.  (21). 

^,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  293, 300,  n.  (51). 

,  duke  of  S.  Goths,  352,  dec,  374,  i  ' 


Eapenc^ua,  Claudius,  98,  note,  103. 
E$$*ntial  truths  of  Christianity.  361, 376,  380, 

494, 445,  dec,  472, 478,  490,  dec 
Eatimt,  WiUiam,  322,  n.  (157). 
EscomwuiwigafiWMennonite,  215. 

F. 
Fakar,  John,  bishop  of  Vieona,  53, 08,  nola. 

-,  Tanaouil,  207. 

Ptirkma,  John,  490. 

,  John  Lewis,  476. 


Faghu,  Paul,  66,  n.  (8). 

F«siayofLoTe,880. 

fomt&ft,  220,  dec,  n.  (39). 

FartO,  Williaro,  47,  n.  (60),  17L 

FamatianM,  Ariana,  230, 248. 

Famaahtg,  Stanislaus,  242. 

Fathara  of  the  Oratory,  96,  n  (39),3U,  n.  (91). 

319,  327. 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  95. 
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F^lgtHkmier,  Psol,  391. 

Pkmtkn,  Fnoeit  Saligne  de,  323,  B.  (187), 

342. 
Ferdmand  I.  and  II.,  emperors,  66, 288L 
Ftuarimtt  Francu,  390,  n.  (131). 
Fkvt  James  le,  47,  n.  (60). 
^ftk  monarchy  men,  417,  dec 
FveBoCj  John,  323,  n.  (174). 
FSn  philosophT,  79, 135,  274-27Q,  363, 391. 
FisSer,  Samuel,  a  Qnaker,  451. 
FbM  points,  Arminian,  438,  444,  dec,  n.  (21). 
Flaehu,  Blatthias,  97, 133, 137, 146, 147, 148. 
FUmdrituu,  210,  469,  470. 
FUmmgB,  210,  216,  470. 
Fludd,  Robert,  135, 275, 276, 391. 
ForUt,  WiUiam,  297,  n.  (40). 
Fmtr,  Lawrence,  jurist,  286. 
FonnoM,  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (24). 
Forvnda  of  Concord,  153t168,  165. 

Consensus,  434,  dec.,  n.  (90),  493. 

Fotmrnbrrnif  Le¥ns  de,  94,  n.  (31). 
F«»r6eorge,  221,  n.  (39),  448,  dec,  n.  (3),  453, 

n.  (8). 
FnmcB,  reformation  h.  47,  dec,  n.  (60),  171, 

dec,  29K  297,  dec,  395, 396, 403,  dec 
Frrncit  I.,  kin|f  of  France,  11,  47,  n.  (60),  48. 

de  Pans,  337,  487. 

FrmcucMiu,  94,  338,  dec,  486. 

F^rameh*t  Auf  .  Herman,  378,  380,  n.  (38),  383. 

J^Wmdbtn,  Chnstian,  241,  n.  (451 

Ftmtekmbtrg,  Abraham  Ton,  391. 

Fnd0ie  the  Wise,  elector  of  Sazonr,  33, 30, 

39. 

,  king  of  Denmark,  45,  dec 

III.,  king  of  Denmark,  475. 

IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  484. 

m.,  elector  Palatine,  170. 

v.,  elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, 286,  dec 
Augustus,  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Po- 

land,  300,  n.  (53). 

William,  of  Bnmdenbarr,  360, 372. 

■      ■    ,  John,  duke  of  Brunswick,  300,  n.  (5^ 

FmUnekHadt,  Arminian  colony,  443. 

Fnneh  nation  resist  the  popes,  10^  n.  (5),  306, 

dec,  308,  dec,  n.  (81). 
Frt^utHi  communion,  106. 
Frimda  :  see  Qiiakirg. 
FriewUrndtn^  sect,  310,  dec,  469. 
J^VoImA,  Eva  Maria.  391. 
Frommt  Andrew,  301,  n.  (66). 

O. 
GdVMM,  John,  103. 
Goto,  Theoptailua,  378. 
OaUmtiB,  sect,  472,  476. 
OolsMM,  Clement,  346,  D.  (4> 
&a2ilM  Galilei,  371, 317. 
St.  GaO,  a  Protestant  city,  48,  n.  (51). 
G^tie  church.  liberties  of,  10,  n.  (5),  306, 6tc, 

n.  "?B).  309,  n.  (SI), 
O&Uon,  kmhmy,  321, n.  (146). 
Uaru*^,  Anthony,  405,  n.  (31  )l 
C/ani^,  Heory*  Je«uil,  39 1  * 
Wflrnw,  jiiimn,  318,  n,  (114), 
G^fndt,  Peier,  271,  276,  278,  317,  363,^397. 
G«udanuM,  Comdiue  AQfelitis,  13,  n.  (9). 
tl^hard,  archbtabop  crf  C^lQfTns,  131,  n.  (4). 
QtntPo,  [67.  6iC.,  4«0.  402,  435,  447. 
Qwfititt  Valeiitme,  327^  ft.  i^). 


Omrf  or  Jorie,  David,  819,  n. 

of  Braadenboif,  42,  n.  (51 

(7iergisM,118,126. 

GeHmd,  John,  966,  n.  (17),  370. 

,  John  Ernest,  366,  n.  (17). 

(?<y»',HarUn,366,dec,n.(17),36D.  . 

Giehid,  John  George,  391, 488. 

GiftktUf  John  Lewis,  391. 

Gtamhu,  Solomon,  366,  ic.,  n.  (17),  3e9i  874, 

note,  377. 
(Mem.  Anthony,  323,  n.  (1681 
Gomanu,  Francis.  401,  436. 
Gkmsfnu,  Peter.  227,  n.  (12),  243. 
Good  works,  dispute  on,  14fl^  dec 
GWmI,  Society  for  the  propagation  oi,  256, 

dec,  n.  (32),  263, 264. 
Gomktrtt  Simon.  443. 
Gruce,  disputes  about,  in  16th  cent,  25,  n.  QXk 

106,  109-1  r    ?n,  147,  185-187 J  io  ITtJ^ 

327-330.  332.  &c.,  3U,  a  (215).  397,  380, 

&c.,  iOO-im,  im,  dt*;.,  423,  435,  n.  (91), 

439.  &c.,45§,  ri,(19),  (30). 
GfMt  Louuft  le,  3Z5. 
Grammhti  G^mumicm,  34,  &.  (41). 
Gnncrr,  Albert.  36d,  ^tc,  n.  (17). 
GreUt^  ConTiA,  faufttic  303,  dtc,  n*  (7). 
Greek  cluirch,  history  of*  in  lOth  cent,,  113^ 

&c.;  in  17th.  345,  &C.;  in  18lh,487, 
Gr^k^,  fltate  of,  II C,  dc^c;  oppoaed  lo  the 

RoTTtijh  church.  346.  n.  (2),  347. 
OrtMifF^  XllL,  pope,  OS,  n.  (28). 

XIV.,  pope,  92. 

-—  XV.,  pope,  283. 

'  the  Abyssinian,  353,  n.  (20). 
Gntxar,  James,  320.  n.  (133). 
GrtffmehomtB,  Nicholaa,  443. 
Gmnut  John,  443. 
Greuliek,  Joachun,  391. 
OrAoldav,  Matthew,  227,  n.  (11). 

t,  If  ennonites,  470,  n.  (3). 


Grooa  Hennonites,  470,  471,  dec 
0roim$,  HufO,  273, 297,  396, 437,  439. 
GnM(,  Jamea,  195. 
GUw,  fomilf  of,  171,  dec,  n.  (37). 
(Tusteow  Vasa,  44. 

Adolphus,  288,  dec 


dec. 


Msdam  Jane  Maria  BoaTieiea»  34^ 
.,n.(206). 


Bahrktn,  Peter,  293. 

Hodttpan,  TheodorS,  366,  dec,  n.  (171 

Hadnan  VI.,  pope.  33,  n.  (40). 

Hagtr,  Balthazar,  286. 

Hate,  John,  424, 441,  n.  (12). 

HalU,  university,  364, 380,  n.  (98). 

Hamdt  a  Jesuit,  110. 

HmtOim,  Patrick,  49,  n.  (64). 

lUtiytom  Court  Ckmferance,  406,  n.  (43). 

jSmoii,  church  oi^  185. 

Oardinberg,  Albert,  171. 

SntlHm,  John,  317,  n.  (I03),318,D.  (106),  tlL 

Hfttem,  Pontianus  Tan,  434* 

■Hflfffsii'ffi,  433,  dec. 

HaMrMiM,  John  de  Verger  de,  abbot  ef  8t 

drran,  330,  n.  (188).  335,  n.  (198). 
B«lmdb,  Thomas,  286. 
Hadefgert  John  Henry,  434. 
HeidMerg  catechism,  171. 
HtUbnm,  a  Protestant  city,  43,  n.  (51). 
HtUbroim,  James,  293. 
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niiHlit$t  JobB«  380. 

HiOMfo,  AtosandOT,  S45,  n.  (I). 

BtUmit,  ChrittiMi,  301,  n.  (CT). 

ihlmml,  John  BftpUM,  97A. 

liiimnrfiiii  coairurerqr,  371,  &e. 

gwumV,  NichdM,  185, 3CM. 

Btmitkim,  John,  390,  370. 

Bmrf  VilL,  ktnc  of  finglaiid,  49,  n.  (04),  80, 

iO.00. 

111.,  king  of  Franc*,  171. 173,  note. 

1  v.,  king  of  France.  173, 174, 11.(37),  305. 

JfaMdhmiw,  Godfrey,  321.  n.  (154). 

BmUrt,  IsAwud  of  Cbttbory,  107,  n.  (43). 

Umrtmk^UfrMt  469, 

0mekm$im»,  1'ilemann,  150. 

IkM-CMMf  edopu  Kefefmed  doetrinee,  355, 

Oic.,n.(l). 
JUrtsir,  tewta,  303,  n.  (7),  233. 
Bmdima,  John,  273. 
Iftytiv.  Peter.  358,  n.  (10). 
Bifuommmf  Indian  preacher,  203, 
Ifa*  church,  Knghah,  434,  435-437,  n.  (75), 

401, 403. 
IBMitrwirf.  Joachim.  360,  n.  (17). 
BmmBcv,  Benjamin,  492. 
HpMm,  Thomas,  205,  ^ ,  n.  (30),  40a 
Ab6«iY,  ChrisUan,  392. 
Hm^,  Humphrey,  437,  n.  (76). 
IIW,  MatthMS,  286, 887,  n.  (18),  350,  300,  n. 

17). 
BtUunsMt  Lncaa,  301,  n.  (02),  382,  n.  (102), 

340,  n.  (4). 
Bdjt  Synod  of  Ruaiia.  351,  n.  (14). 
ihfmtum^  rector  at  Leipaic,  25, 130. 

,  Daniel.  363. 

,  Melchior,  302,  n.  (7). 

Ifatii6i»to,  Rombout,  437, 430. 

tfMf  ««ral,  James,  22. 

fi^^,  Henry,  359. 

Hme,  Roasian  hereaiarch,  350,  n.  (18). 

Aamraw,  Conrad,  372. 

^MtM,  Sunitlaus,  08,  note. 

0MpmMDh  Rudolph,  197. 

fiAr,  Samuel,  158,  n.  (57). 

^,  Uhich,  431. 

BAmeytr,  Baltbaxar,  203,  D.  (7). 
flwl,  Peter  Daniel.  281.  n.  (80),  323,  n.  (165). 
ffwgwmoia,  171 .  aee  fVaiuir,  retormation  in. 
Hiihtmmm,  John,  360,  n.  (17),  373. 
Ihmgary,  nsforroation  in,  48,  n.  (02),  104, 29a 
Hmmhu,  ZSfidius.  366,  n.  (17). 

,  Nicholas,  366,  n.  (17). 

.  llelfrediua  Ulric,  301,  n.  (50). 

IfMs,  John.  480. 


«w.^.  49,  n.  (63). 
Hmttttt  Leonard,  360,  n.  (17). 
ifyf9tiuiietd  UniTeisaUsU,  404. 

I.J. 
/epshVtt,  118,  n.  (14) :  aee  Mmapky^itm, 
Jimn  I.,  khig  of  Knglaod,  176,  n.  (88),  201, 

358,  408.  &c.,  417,  n.  (58). 

II.,  king  of  England,  298,419,  note,  420. 

/oiwnititf.  Cornelias,  32!»,  dtc.,  n.  (185),  332. 
/enMiiitlf,  313, 3 19, 326, 330, 332-338, 486, 487. 
/apsn  missiuos.  75, 255-257. 
J&ndiani,  an  Orieniai  sect,  122,  Otc. 
/mm,  l>ti(ch  missions  to,  250,  n.  (24). 
Jmtor»ki,  Stephen.  351,  n.  (14),  487. 
ItruMatent,  psuiarchate  of,  113,  114;  oooncil 

of;  34B,  kc. 


Jmmtt,  74,  87-00, 104,  108, 845-856. 96Q,  8961, 

300,  304,  d(C.,  n.  (74),  307,  n.  (78),  315,  A&. 

310,  319,  323-325,  807,  4(0.,  335,  333   488, 

483. 
/B(s«r,  John,  storj  of,  13,  ftc,  n.  (11). 
tgnatimt,  name  of  the  Jacobite  patnaitlia,3S8, 

n.(l7). 
/giMrmoe,  holy,  106. 


im^M,  emperor  of  Japan,  857,  note. 
Immaailai9  conception  of  Mary,  13,  tt.  (ll]b 

338,  dec,  n.  (2021 
Impautiom^  what,  169,  n.  (85). 
Imnmtaiwm^  doctrine  oU  405,  n.  (31),  435,  m. 

IndfpendmUM,  English,  181,  6tc.,  400,  411-417 
n.  (52),  dtc. 

,  American,  202, 410,  notes. 


/nrfse.  ezpargatory,  87. 

India,  missions  to,  74,  dec,  847-8S7;  India o( 

the  west,  America,  260-864. 
tiMfennt  things,  what  to  be  so  accoonte^ 

3&:  aecHdaopAoritfie.  • 

Jni»dgmce9, 11,  &c.,  16,  n.  (15),80,  &e. 
Im/tUlibiUty  of  popea,  100,  333. 
/nyratapsmaM,  400,  401,  402,  n.  (22),  «1. 
/juMcenf  IX.,  pope,  92. 

X.,  pope.  283,  n.  (2),  890.  n.  :18> 

XL,  pope,  284.  n.  (5), 308,  dtc 

XII.,  pope,  285.  iL  (7). 

XIII.,  pope,  485. 

/fifituiYtpn,  70. 72.  74,  87. 

Itaentkm,  rightly  directed,  107,  n.  (54),  334. 

InUrim  of  Augsburg,  03,  n.  (3),  146,  n.  (33>. 

of  Leipdc,  145,  n.  (30). 

JoKmsua  or  Jansen,  Erssmus.  237, 848,  n.  (47) 

Jphamuu  Christiana,  122,  n.  (32). 

John,  elector  of  Saxony,  39.  42,  n.  (51),  57. 

Adolpbus,  duke  of  Holstein,  394. 

of  Braganza.  king  of  Portugal,  306. 

Christian,  of  Boisneburg,  300,  n.  (54> 

Frederic,  of  Satony,  57,  62. 

Frederic,  of  Brunswick,  300.  n.  (68). 

George,  of  Saxony,  280, 287,  n.  (12). 

Qeorge  IV.,  of  Saxony,  378,  note. 

Sigtsmund,  of  Brandenburg,  356^  dfcc 

de  S.  Cruce,  94. 

of  Leon,  canonixed,  345. 

/muu,  Justin,vl37. 

Joria  or  George,  David,  219,  n.  (30). 

IrtnmuMt  Christopher,  149. 

IrtUnd^  reformation  itU  00,  n.  (B). 

iBbramkif  Russten  sect,  340. 

Itnkmg,  church  of,  185. 

Indanu  Clarius,  103. 

7«fMf,  ciqr,  protMted,  48,  n.  (51). 

7i«^,  reformation  in,  71,  78. 

Jubmq,  Lady  Rosamond,  380. 

JnUma  1 1.,  pope,  0. 

III.,  pope,  71,  &c.,  91,  n.  (83). 

Henry,  duke  of  Bmnawici,  136^  180L 

Jwdua,  Robert,  250,  n.  (84). 
Jmrieu,  Peter,  407. 
jMstilieatimi^  dispute  on,  ISO,  ibc 
/uttmisa,  Benedict,  103. 


Ktiih,  George,  451,  453.  n.  (10). 
Kemvltn,  city,  protested,  48,  n.  (51)i 
XtpuTf  John.  2i72. 
XiMTT,  CbrisHsn.  875.  n.  (04). 
Kmm,  John,  68, 173,  175,  n.  (38). 
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Kmtuem,  Matthew,  S06. 
jr«W,  Tobia*.  301. 

JCMUeMor  vtn  der  Kodde,  Jola  Jmmi,  Ha- 
drian, aud  OUberi,  478. 
XwtWr,  Cbn«tian,  397,  n.  (17). 
£MKr,  Chrifiiopber,  391. 
JThMumm,  Quirm,  376, 301. 
Kmratkt  Hei«ry,  13S. 


XoAfldie,  JohD,  479, 480,  n.  (4) 

LtAwHaU,  tect,  480,  n.  (4). 

Xa6«/,  John  Baptiat,  261,  n.  (39> 

LMi,  PhUip,  316,  n.  (108),  38L 

XiAdcrcAMM,  Janiea,  00. 

Xanws,  Jetilit  general,  90,  n.  (90). 

£«i6«Mtf,  Peter,  301,  n.  (63). 

Xemi,  Bemhard,  317,  3:^1,  d.  (1A8). 

Ltmetioi,  Claude,  3:20.  n.  (127). 

^4^iMi«,  Ck>metio«  4,  321.  n.  (1481 

109CO,  John  i,  182,  &c..  n.  (611 

uournumn^  John.  374,  note,  378w 

litttitudmttriaru,  Kiigliah,  424i 

XMMter,  Lewis,  197. 

Xmm2,  WUiiain,  209, 410.  dec,  n.  (50X  418,  note. 

XMowy.  John.  306,  322,  n.  (158). 

Ztadt,  Jmne,  481,  n.  (7). 

Ltnhifft  Frederic  van,  492. 

Imlmiu,  Godfrey  WiUiom  too,  272,  280,  n. 

.  (76),  364,  489. 

B  dispute.  24,  &o.  / 

-  Conference,  359,  n.  (5). 
BmaiM,  Abraham,  479. 
Leo  X,  pope,  11,  20.  23.  28,  33, 76,  77,  note. 

—  XI.,  pope,  283. 

Let/jf,  Norman,  174,  n.  (38). 
Lma,  Leonard,  1 10. 
LtnvmjikM,  Caaiuiir,  268,  n.  (47). 
Lewi  Xri.,  king  of  Prance,  9. 

Xlll.,  king  of  Fmnce,  395. 

JC 1  v.,  king  of  Fmnce,  303, 307,  Ac,  317, 

340,  n.  (204),  396,  48& 
LibtrimtM^  Spiritual,  194,  dee. 
«>f  Geneva,  194, 196. 
Ugnm^  Peter  du,  480,  n.  (4). 
Lumkorek,  Philip,  444,  n.  (20). 
JUmdmu,  citj,  pruieated,  42,  n.  (51). 
LiUniun  and  learning,  in  the  16th  cent,  9, 
14,  15,  88.  dKC,  133.  dec,  191,  dec,  215, 
240;  in  17th,  271,  dec,  316,  dec,  362,  dtc, 
397,  dec. 
£«dbc,  John,  280. 

Lmmigni,  Bemiere  de,  341,  n.  (207). 
Lm  church,  fingltah,  426»  n.  (75),  427, 491, 

llote,492.      . 
Xyfa,  Ignadna,  canonlaed,  87,  dec*  n.  (15), 

LiifciiiMiAy,  Stanislaus,  475. 
XmI^.  £ilti.,  366,  n  (17). 
JmemriB,  Cyntlus,  347,  n.  (5). 


,  a  Spiiiosist,  270,  n.  (541 
LitdoU,  Job.  352,  353. 
Xm«Mr«priocea.  protested,  42,  Q.  (51 ). 


aftin,  19,  dec,  n.  (16),  20,  dtc,  92, 
23, 24.  25,  26. 27,  n.  (30), 28-33, 39,  dtc,  43. 
44.  52,  56,  n.  (6),  57,  dec .  61,  139,  dec 

Imtktrm  church,  30,  39,  40, 41 ;  in  i6tb  cent, 
128,  dec. ;  m  17th,  355.  dtc ;  m  18th,  487,  dec 

UUktwumn.  J.iachim,  389. 

Lyeer,  P^lycarp.  359,  366,  n.  (17)w 

,  William.  366.  Ik  (17).    • 


MMIgm,  John,  316,  n.  (109),  381. 
JTsMMMt,  John,  193,  n.  (78). 
AMirv,  miationa  to,  247,  dec 
Matntu,  Valeiiaoua,  993. 
Mt^gnt,  Charlea,  253. 
Mnmbowrg,  Lewia,  321,  n.  (142). 
Mnjoii,  St.,  clerks  of,  95. 
Mttfor,  George,  146,  147. 
MaUbar,  Dutch  and  Oaniah  missiooi  tou  8811 
484.  -»— ^ 

Malmmih,  Francis,  341,  n.  (207). 

MaUomai,  John,  98,  note*  103. 

MkUbrmeka,  Fiancia  Nicholas^  280^  a.  (7i)b 

MmmdnOU,  John,  484. 

Mmiekmnm,  201.  note,  211,  dec,  n.  (241 

Matu,  Felix,  202,  n.  (7). 

Martm,  Peter  de,  306. 322,  n.  (1601 

irsrMUiitll,pope,91. 

,  Henry.  295. 

Mmrmua  or  des  Mareia,  Samuel,  404, 427,4 


MargmrH,  queen  of  NaTarre,  47,  n.  (60)^  48l  tt, 

(60).  194.  ^ 

Maria,  Angelica  de  St  Magdalena,  337. 
Manmiim,  sect,  127,  n.  (50).  12a 
Jfeipiirg  conference,  37,  n.  (45),  43. 
Mmrtena,  Rdmond.  319,  n.  ( 1 1 0). 
Martka'a  Vmeyard,  missions  to,  263,  nolii. 
Jtferfyr,  Peter.  67,  n.  (8),  192. 
ifery,  queen  of  Rnghnd,  66,  67,  n.  (9). 

,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  174,  n.  (381 

f  queen  of  Scots,  175,  dec,  n.  (381 

J#d«%)M  Indians,  264,  n.  (321 
MiU9achueu»  Indiana,  262,  dec,  n.  (82). 
Maaaenkta,  Jamea,  294. 
Maumtt,  Henatus,  318.  n.  (111). 
Maatriohl,  Peter  van,  428,  n.  (79). 
■'       '  •       to,26(l 


Maihamalicai  philosopiny,  278,  dec,  280^  3981 

MatkMtu,  John,  159. 

JVouAm,  John,  905. 

Matthia,  John  de.  94. 

MatthM,  John,  bishop,  361,  n.  (9). 

Maty.  Paul,  493. 

Maulbram  convention  and  fcmnnia,  154,  n.  (481 

St.  Mam,  congregation  of,  311,  dec,  a  (88( 

Mamriet,  elector  of  Saxony,  62-65,  n  (6). 

,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  355,  356. 

,  prince  of  Orange,  401, 437, 439,0.(71 

443. 
MaakmXUm  L,  emperor.  23, 10. 
Mayer^  Michael,  275,  n.  (62). 

,  John  Frederic,  379,  note. 

Mtgkm^  Thomas,  senior  and  junior,  203,  noliu 

,  I'txpenence,  263,  notei 

Madad,  dukea  of  Tuscany,  271,  272. 
Jfcwr,  Lewis,  270,  n  (53). 
Mmaner,  Balthasnr,  366,  n.  (17> 

,  John.  366,  n.  (17). 

Mttamikom,  PiiUip.  25.  dec,  n.  (29),  52, 54, 80L 

63,  79,  133, 133, 131,  137, 138, 139, 144»dM^ 

147,  163,  164. 
Matmmmgtn,  niy.  protested,  48,  a  (511 
Mnard,  Hogh,  321,  n.  (150). 
MtndkttHt  orders,  13,  87. 
Menaaaa,  archbishop  of  Goa,  86. 
Mendaa,  Alphooso.  303,  n.  (70),  358.  n.  (191 
JfsmM,  SuDenia,  a06.  n.  (15),  807,  dec,  4m 
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It,  140;  biiU97  or,m  lath  eeot.,  198, 
ate. ;  wtMlber  Anabtptittt,  196,  n.  (1);  ori- 
fiD,a00,li.(4>kS0«,Ma,n.(i6k  d<«DtivlM, 
S07,  4kc.,  213,  itc;  Ottm  •nd  Fioe,  210; 
diMmtas,  214,  6lc.  ;  in  17ch  cent,  400,  dte. 

BaHhazv,  see,  B.  (nx  388. 

If,  Francis,  27S. 


JfkopAyMcai  phUoMfihy,  2781 270,  B.  (75),  280, 

264,  480,  &c. 
jr«f*,  Eiekiei.  382. 
Jftlfartif I,  Uoauth,  207,  dtc 

,  Enfflisb,  492. 

ir«yir,  Oebhud  TiModoro,  367,  n.  (17). 

JftiinftaiAii.  cardinal,  483i 

MUlmmid  reifn  of  Cliriat,  386,  &  (34),  382, 

400. 
jriUi(Mr»,TliM)philiia  BriclMtda,204,D.(2O), 

207. 
JCfcite,  Charles  Ton,  21 
ifMtfr^MM,  117, 126. 

Jf^Ml«,po|Mah,  14,  n.  (11),  331,  D.  (100),  487. 
Wtimu,  CaiaeUne,  376. 
JfiMMM,  popish,  16th  cant,  73.  dec,  84,  dec, 

125,  dte.;  17th  aeot,  243,  d(C.,  246,  dec, 

247,  die;  16th  cant., 482,  dec 
,Ftotastan^l6thoant,75,dBc;  17lh 

258,  dec, 262.  dec;  18th,  484. 
MMsM.  Patar,  115w 
Jfatois,  Lewis,  110,  dtc,  327,  dec. 
jr#iMst,  Michaal  da,  330-341,  n.  (205). 
Jf«Mn*y,  Fifth,  417. 
MmtkM,  16th  cant,  13,  dte.,  87,  dec, 04*  dec; 

17th  cant,  311,  dec. 


JfMtatffM,  Michael  la,  76,n.  (10). 
Mmimmt,  Benedict  Anna,  06,  n.  (41). 
Mmafameon,  Barnhaid,  310,  n.  (117),  821. 
Jfeorv,  Henrj,  278. 
Moon  expellod  from  Spain,  201. 
MoraUiv:  uwReligimnad  Tkookg^ft^metioX. 
jlfcrMi«M,183,dec,480. 
Morgam,  Thomas.  484. 
Morm,  John,  310,  n.  (110),  321, 346^  D.  (4). 
ifMiIm,Peierdu,358. 
Moyor,  ladj,  404. 
jri£r,Henr7,366,n.(17). 
— .Mm, 366, n.  (17). 
JfMMter,  seat  of  Anabaptiata,  58, 205,  dec 
Mmuor,  Thomas,  38,  n.  (47),  202. 
Jisrefl,  deisUc  writer.  465. 
Mnomuo,  Peter,  359. 866.  n  (17). 
,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  877. 
IS.  Wolfgang,  102. 
MvoHeo,  18, 104, 326, 330,  dec,  464, 456k  dec, 

N. 
Mvf(,Panl.302. 

jvSitt,  edid  oi;  174,  B.  (37),  806,  B.  ( V 
Aepkt,  reformation  i%  72,  n.  (15). 


Noromo,  John,  443. 

^«•Mn^  ioins  the  Reformed,  185. 

.  JfafsUs  Alexander,  a06, 320,  n.  (135). 

AaiiMaleaveoant.  8cotch,4l8,noU,  422,  note. 

NmyUr,  Jamea.  450,  n.  (5). 

liootcoooU,  John,  335. 

iVffiitf,  Philip,  canonised.  86, 914. 

iVcMcl,  Daniel.  301.  n.  (65). 

Nootonmno  16th  oenU.  85.  dec,  121,  dec,  126 ; 

17th.  854,  dec ;  18th.  487. 
tUHktrUmdo^  reformation  in,  49,  dbc,  n.  (66),  70. 


NomoTt  Adam,  237. 
iViwsiwi,  Sir  Isaac,  272, 281. 
J^Mteiir.  diipQla  at.  203L 
AMsi,  Henry,  220. 

NieoU,  Peter,  209.  n.  (45),  317. 320.  n.  (1251 
NikuMbio,  BarthoM,  298.  n.  (43).  301. 
Nikon,  Russian  patriarch,  350.  n.  (12). 
NoaUUo,  Lewia  Anthony  de.  486. 
NobiU,  Robert  de,  247,  dec,  n.  (9). 
Aott,  Henry,  275,  n.  (66). 
NommaUoU,  15. 
iVbiwMi^srMMti,  177,  425,  401. 
Noojmroro,  425,  dec,  b.  (74),  427. 
iVwdZnuNn,  city,  protested.  42,  n.  (51). 
iVsric,  HeorT,  321,  n.  (145). 
iViir«iN5wf ,  diet  ef.  33, 34. 

,  peace  of,  56. 57. 

,  dty,  proteated,  42,  n.  (51). 


OdUn,  Bemardin,  71,  n.  (15),  76,  n.  (10).  196 

229,  note. 
CSooUmpodiui,  John,  162, 192. 
OUmo  Petri,  44. 

OMenWnmft,  John  tan.  437,  438,  439. 
Ofcornw,  John,  dec.  366,  n.  (17). 
OfyN^  Makiachini,  283,  n.  (2). 
Opmooon  of  religion  or  D^ts.  in  the  16th  oeal., 

'k,  dec ;  17lh.  265.  dec,  423 ;  18th.  484.  die 
Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jesos.  lathers  oC  314. 
OHaifs/  chnrch,  113,  dec :  see  GroA  chnrch. 

literature,  273. 

Ooimtior,  Andrew,  137,  150,  n.  (42X  151, 367, 

n.  (17). 

,  Lucaa,  367,  n.  (17),  388.  300. 

,  John  Adam,  367.  n.  (17). 

Ootorodit  Christopher,  237. 
Omorrm,  Capuchin  mission  to,  260. 

P. 
Pmctnot  Maria  Magdalene  de,  canonized,  344. 
Pofbn,  Claude,  406,  dec 
PSmoloiHM,  James,  241,  n.  (45). 
PeloitMic  church,  397,  463. 
Poll  of  archbishops,  83,  n*  (5). 
P  ■•    •  •,/  Sfujtiffl,  321»  n.  (141). 
p.-  ■...•,  J  .-iMv, ':ki.  pi.  {41). 
Panag^iQiCa,  a  Gfeek^  I  IS. 
Pifnshfi^*^  26dp  270,  n.  (52). 
Pmtfd  power,  in  mh  cent*  9,  Ac,  81,  dec 
S3p  02,  &G.,  106;  in  17th>  304,  308,  dec,!. 

(au,4sa, 

Papdindh,  IhinieU  322,  n,  (155), 

Pi^oL,  Isaac  407.  n.  (39). 

Pvrof^dvm^  TbeophilUB,  76,  77,  note,  72t      • 

Pstiigwy,  mitfliQt)  to,  2$1,  n.  (20). 

Pan  J,  Franci*  de,  487. 

Patihmiux,  patnireh  of  Ca&stAntmiQple,  2IL    . 

PfiFiifriiiaririr^  403*  0  (23> 

Pa.?M;,  Blaisp,  317.  320,  0.  (126). 

Pa»(m,  treaty  of,  65,  n.  (6), 

Pof  ttM  obedifliice  td  kmg«.  427. 

Pan/  UL,  pope,  57,  91,  n  m),  05. 

IV.,  pope,  01,  n,  (25),  95. 

—  v.,  pope,  S83.  304,  30^  32a 
Peofi  of  Augsburg,  66,  &c. 

—  of  Wfiatphiiia,  2fiS. 
Ptawanlt,  war  of^  37*  dtc. 
PfWican,  Coniud,  m, 
Pmiimeoj  JeiiUt  idea  df,  336 
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PoOtMe*,  Jauieiiiit,  3^M)ft 

Pmm,  William,  462. 

Pemuyhania,  264, 453. 

PerwaUtiet:  BeeAHatc 

Pliant,  WiUiam,  193,  n.  (79). 

PtrrUret,  Bonaventare  det,  76,  n.  (10). 

Ptmmf  Jamea  David,  322,  n.  (156). 

PerttcutUftu^  in  16th  cent.,  47,  &c.,  n.  (60),  ^, 
n.  (62)-(64),  69, 60.  67-72, 76, 177 ;  in  i7th, 
S56,  itc.,  290,  n.  (19),  395,  396,  397,  417, 
^.,  n.  (58),  425,  443,  469,  475. 

Pmrtk,  five  articlea  of,  416,  note. 

Pttmriu$,  Dionyaioa,  318,  n.  (103),  321. 

Pettr  tba  Great,  of  Ruaaia,  360,  d(C. 

,  the  ICaronite  patriarcha,  352,  n.  (17). 

Petenen,  John  William,  386,  n.  (34). 

PetrohnisutiUt  201,  note. 

Petruody  Peter  Matthew,  341,  n.  (207). 

Peueer,  Caaper,  152, 153. 

Peyrer;  laaac  la,  343,  n.  (211). 

PtaaP*  Catechiam,  Calvinistic,  158. 

Pfeg,  Chriatopher  Matthew,  491. 

Pfmerconh  Jonn,  13,  n.  (10). 

iy«if«r,  John  Philip.  301. 

,  Augnatna,  366,  n.  (17). 

PfUig,  Jaliua,  63. 

PhiUtdelahian  aociety,  481. 

PAO^,  hnd^ve  of  Heaae,  43,  62, 64, 162. 

■  li.,  kin*  of  Spain,  70. 

Phihlogy  culuvated,  in  16th  cent,7& 

PkxUmphy^  in  the  16th  cent.,  15,  78,  ^.,  97, 
6cc.,  134,  &c.,  191,  d&c. ;  in  17th,  271,  &C., 
274,  dtc,  316,  d(C.,  362,  dec,  397,  d&c,  428, 
dec;  in  18th, 488, 489, 400. 

PkOtmophkal  ain,  107,  n.  (56),  824,  dec 

Phyncal  deprarity,  aaaerted,  149. 

Piaruft  monka,  315. 

Pieut,  Benedict,  399,  n.  (13). 

PictMfjt,  whence  the  name,  380,  note. 

Pieii$tic  controveraiea,  369, 377-387,  490. 

i^fAt,  Albert,  98,  n.  (41). 

Pm,  Lewia  Elliea  dn,  306, 323,  D.  (170). 

Pmexomamt,  aect,  230, 234,  n.  (25). 

PirekMnmer,  14,  n.  (12). 

Pita,  conncil  oA  A.D.  1511, 10,  o.  (6). 

PiaeaUtr,  John,  192, 403,  n.  (25). 

PiMlII.,pope,9. 

IV.,  pope,  91,  n.  (26). 

—  v.,  pope,  91,  dtc,  n.  (27). 

PUemuMy  Joahua,  405,  dtc  n.  (31). 

PfoMffe,  John  la,  399,  n.  (13). 

PtatamMta,  in  17th  cent.,  87i. 

Pfymoutkt  Maaaachaaetta,  miaaiona,  202,  dec, 

n.(32). 
Podompi^  Memonlte  tact,  S15. 
PoirH,  Peter,  481. 
Poland,  reformation  oC  50,  n.  (66),  18S,  dtc, 

229,  dtc,  290,  475. 
Pole,  Resinald,  68,  n.  (9). 
Pckmie  theology :  aee  Theoiogy;  polemic 
PoUHamu,  Angelna,  76,  n.  (10),  96,  n.  (41). 
PotUnlmrg,  Arnold,  444,  n.  (9bi 
Ppumtatitu,  Peter,  76,  n.  (10). 
PtmttkMoM,  Chriatina,  391. 
Pmaitam,  Franciacm  de,  canomied,  344. 
Ptmiifa :  aee  Roman  pontiffa. 
Popoft9ckm»,  aect,  350,  n.  (13). 
Pordage,  John,  481,  n.  (8). 
Pwt'RtwU,  convent,  313,  319,  n.  (122),  327, 

330.  m,  n.  (200),  338. 
Portugal,  conteat  with  the  pope,  305,  dtc 


J^UitSn,  Antboiqr,13l,  •06,3MHb.  (Ml). 

P<»MM,  Peter,  318,  n.  (105),  32L 

Potter,  John,  arehbiahop  of  OinteriNny,  432. 

Powler'ploi,29il. 

Prmadamitee,  343. 

Prmtorim,  Stephen,  390. 

,  Matthew,  294,  301. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  11. 
Preaehmg,  before  Luther,  16. 
Predeetmatkm:  aee  Oraee,  344,  n.  (215),  357, 

400,  401,  402,  403,  404,  423,  436,  dtc,  447. 
Preeby^iane,  400,  409,  411,  416,  B.  (57),  417, 

n.  (58);  Scotch,  417-422,  aotea;  finglkh, 

41»-422,  notea,491. 
Prieriae,  Sylveater,  22. 
Prieeie  for  foreiip  miaaiona,  244, 245,  249. 
of  the  Miaaiona,  314,  dtc. 


Probakilkm,  moral,  lOT,  n.  (54),  324. 
PropheU,  in  17th  cent,  392. 
Proteetante,  liae  of,  39-42,  n.  (51),  61-66. 

r-  reconciled  to  popery,  299,  dtc 

Provmeial  Lettera,  Paacal^a,  324,  n.  (177). 
Pygmimf,  Samuel,  363. 
Pvamkmaa,  future,  ita  nature,  434. 
PwiUmt,  68,  n.  (10),  176-182,  197,  262,  411, 
419,  note,  491. 


OmaHun,  422,  448-469. 
QuiumA,  Paaehaaiua,  326, 486. 
Qviccute,  339,  340, 341. 
Qianquartiadms,  446.  n.  (25). 

R. 
Rabelme,  Francia,  76,  n.  (10). 
Racoman  Catechiam,  235,  239,  n.  (40). 
Rmeom  or  Raoovia,  aeat  of  Unitaiiana,  881,  a. 

(22),  235, 474, 475. 
Rameay,  Chevalier  Andrew  MichaeL  342,  n. 

(210). 
Ramue,  Peter,  and  Ramiete,  79, 134,  n.  (9),  363. 
Ranee,  Arm.  Jo.  Booth,  de,  313,  n.  (93). 
Rmxomme,  Chriatopher,  300,  n.  (55). 
Raehelmke,  Roaaian  aect,  349,  dtc,  tL  (lU 

(12). 
Rathmann,  Herman,  388,  389. 
Ratieion,  diet,  60;  diaputation,  293. 
Rojfmond  of  Pennafort,  canonized,  344. 
R^fnald,  Odoric,  96. 
R^fit^rd,  Theophiloa,  321,  n.  (139). 
Reeo^lete,  Fraaoiacan  monka,  94. 
Reeoneiliatian  of  ProteaUnU  With  pai^8t8,883- 

297,  404,  dtc,  485, 492. 

of  liUtherana  and  Reformed,  387, 


dtc,  491. 
J2</Siiid  Mennonitea,  47a 
Reformation,  deairad,  8,  dtc,  17. 


,  hiatoiy  of,  chap,  i  (etate  of  the 

church),  8,  dtc;  ch.  ii  (to  A.D.  1530),  18, 
dtc ;  ch.  iii  (to  A.D.  1546),  51,  dtc;  ch. 
hr.  (to  A.D.  1555),  61,  dtc 

R^ormed  church,  hiatory  of,  in  the  16th  cent, 
159,  dtc;  in  17th,  394,  dtc;  hi  18th, 400^ 
dtc 

Rrformod  monka,  311,  dec,  n.  (87), 

Rk^,  right  of,  308,  310. 

Riiue,  Urban,  159. 

R^vlar  clergy,  322 :  aee  Jfonfa. 

Retekard,  Oeorge,  391. 

Reinenu  Reinecciua,  133. 

Reinlfoth^  John,  389,  476. 
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III  ntkm,  lie.,  335. 

JtcMTMiim,  eccleaiattical,  131. 

JUmrmtiotu,  menUJ,  334. 

Rntitutim  l-Alict,  288. 

JtMtormiim  of  all  thiDft,  386,  n.  (34>,  481, 490. 

Raichlm,  Juhn.  13. 

iie«iMini#,  papal,  11,  &c..  B.  (7X  83,  n.  (Sy. 

Rtmtimgm^  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 

RhtnuUrten,  CollegianU,  478. 

MkBdn,  Aleiaodor  de.  248,  n  (10). 

JUn,  Matthew,  75.  n.  (8).  252. 

Miehtiieu,  John  Armaod,  294,  898,  322,  n. 

(161).  395,396. 
Biekmr,  Rdmund,  103,  n.  (50),  30& 
ft^forute,  335,  n  (198). 
Rimt,  Andrew.  404,  42& 
Rtpiera,  John,  138,  n.  (19). 
k&hitum,  John,  Ifidependent,  413,  note. 
lUchnur,  John  WiUnot,  earl  of,  266. 
Rodtrkh,  Cbriatopher,  85. 
Rotl,  Herman  Alexander,  431,  n.  (85),  493. 
HSmtUng,  Anthony,  468. 
JUmtan  pomiffa,  16lh  cent,  8,  4cc.,  91,  &c. ; 

17th,  .£82,  dtc. ;  16tb.  485. 
R99€,  an  American  nun,  canonised,  344. 
Ammtucmm,  274,n.  (00),  391. 
Romfiback,  John  George,  488. 
RMkoltkika,  Kuaaian8ect,349,n.(ll). 
Rmi,  George,  390. 

Rawtu,  Chrintopber  de,  295,  dec,  n.  (37). 
ISoyo/  SociHties,  London  and  Paris,  272. 
Rm,  Charles  de  la,  318,  n.  (115). 
Rmggm,  Cdsino,  268. 
JtnuMT/,  Theodore,  318,  n.  (112),  321. 
IUmmiu,  116,  125,  349,  &c.,li.  (11),  (12X487. 
itys,  Hans  de.  210,  n.  (19). 

8. 
gettsm.  Christians  of  St.  John,  122. 
SacnMMfitofMir  controversy.  35-37, 43. 53.  &c , 

n.  (2).  142,  174,  175,  162,  1C6,  167,  169,  n. 

(25).  187. 
8aey.  Isaac  de,  326,  n.  (I80X  338,  n.  (200). 
5«Me(.  James.  98,  n.  (41). 
&i^,  Francis  de,  canonized,  337, 344. 
SaUxifwifrg,  362,  n.  (11),  48& 
Samt^n,  Kemardin.  27. 
Samdut,  Francis,  281. 
Sanenft,  William,  archbishop,  42ft. 
SsM^  Chri»topber,  477,  n.  (10). 
Asroctfu,  expelled  Spain.  291. 
Slsrvrrnw,  Krasmiis,  169. 
SarjU,  Paul  301,  305.  notes,  321,  n.  (140). 
Satan,  bis  (K>wer  disputed,  432,  433. 
Saii^adum  of  Chiist,  403,  n.  (25). 
Attrm.  Jsntee,  493. 

Saxomyt  visitation  of  charrhes,  41,  n.  (50). 
aeaeehi,  Foitunatus,  321,  n  (147). 
Sekadt,  John  Ca»per,  378.  387. 
Sekall,  John  Adaiu,  missiunary,  251. 
Sckarf,  John.  372. 
AdUiik.  James.  144.  n.  (28). 
SehtrtxtTt  John  Adam.  366,  n.T17). 
Sdbnui,  Sebastian.  367,  n.  (17),  300. 

,  Lawrence,  490. 

adkammm,  George,  832,  n.  (24),  234,  B.  (25). 
Sehamm',  Justus  Chnstopber,  367.  n.  (17), 


r,  14, 15,  97,  316,  dec,  382,  dM. 


iffdbMlf,  brothrep  aad  awtara  of  tbe  CIdMh^ 

315. 
iSicfciviiwRm.  Anna  If  aria,  480. 
SekwmekfeUI,  Casper,  141.  n  (24).  I4».  dec 
Set&ppms,  Casper.  286.  300,  n.  (56k 
Scotland,  reformation  w,  49,  n.  (64),  60,  n.  (11)^ 

174.  dtc.  n.  (38). 
Scripiurti.  holy,  99,  102,  129,  166,  231,  m, 

die,  431,  457,  490. 
SatUttua,  Abraham.  287.  n.  (12). 
Secular  clergy,  322 :  see  ^Urgy, 
S«gu€Hot,  Claude,  321,  n.  (151). 
Stidetnu,  Martin.  393. 
SwUnbaeher,  George  Lawrence,  383. 
Seixan,  John  Christopher,  488. 
Sdwcker,  Nicholas.  154. 
Scminarieg  de  Propaganda,  243-24& 
SemiJudaizert,  241,  393,  n  (48). 
&iiit-t^iu«ffM/ute.402.n  (22). 
Sndomir,  convention  of,  183. 
SenentiM,  Sixtus,  98,  n.  (41). 
Sententiam  Baccalaurii,  1U3.  n.  (51). 
Serapum,  Armenian  patriarch.  85. 
Serrariutt  Nicholas.  320,  n.  (130). 
Servetw,  Michael.  223.  die,  n.  (6). 
Severinus,  Peter.  135,  n  (12). 
SfmdraH,  Cttlestine,  309,  n.  (82),  321,  n.  (143% 

344.  n.  (215). 
Shqfitfniry,  earl  of,  266.  6:c ,  n.  (41). 
Sharrock^  English  writer,  400. 
Shrphtrd,  Thomas,  262,  263,  note. 
Siam,  missions  to,  248, 240,  n.  (12). 
Sidimkat  Michael.  63. 
Sieniemvt,  John.  231. 
iSwuno,  James  d,  235. 
Sigiamwtd^  John,  elector  of  BrandeDboni^ 

356,  die. 
Simon,  Richard,  319,  n.  (121).  321. 
Stiu,  philosophical.  107,  n  (56),  324, 3S&. 
Sirmmd,  James,  SiI8.  n.  (104).  321. 
SiM  articles  of  Henry  Vlll..  60,  n.  (14). 
Sixty  v.,  pope.  92,  n  (29). 

Senensis,  98,  n.  (41). 

Shpliet,  281,  428. 
Smalcald,  Ifa^ue  of,  65,  4  C 

,  articles  of,  58,  n.  (10). 

,  war  of.  61,  die. 

Smalcius,  Valentine.  239.  n.  40). 

8m^  John,  a  general  Baptist,  819,  n.  (36X 

473.  n.  (10). 
Socimu,  Lahus,  221,  222.  828,  die,  n.  {H\ 

235,  n.  (28). 
,  FauMus,  221,  222,  234,  Am.,  341,  m, 

(46). 
Sodntant,  history  of,  in  16th  cent.,  281,  die; 

in  17tb.  474,  die  ;  in  lath,  493,  dtc. 
Sakmer,  Ernest.  474,  n  (1). 
Smna$qma,  Fathers  of,  95 
Stmmer,  John.  241,  n  (45). 
Son  of  God.  opinion  of  Koel.  431,  it  (84> 
^pac«,  Cartesian  idea  ol.  428. 
Spain,  reformation  in.  48.  n  (61),  78. 

.  expulsion  of  Moors,  291. 

Cyrisc.  149. 
redenc.404,  428. 
Philip  James.  367,  n.  (17),  370^  371; 

dlc.n  (27). 
Svtirber,  Julius,  275.  n.  (67). 
SpiUlmy,  John,  473.  note 
SphuM,  BeDedK^  268.du!.,  n.  (50X  (51),  880 

484. 
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Ari^ialt,  in  Fmoce.  104. 

Skmearu9f  Frmods,  161. 

SuaonuM,  Peter,  230,  n.  (15). 

Sunomiui,  NkhoUw,  301,  n.  (60). 

SUrowerti  or  Stmvwertd,  350,  n.  (11^ 

iS!lt>/e/,  EsaiM,  3D2. 

fitordk,  Nicholas,  202. 

Stnulmrg,  city,  protested,  43,  n.  (51). 

StrigtUus,  Vittorin,  137, 14t,  148, 149. 

ArMfuib,  sect,  330,  n.  (12). 

Slubner,  Mark,  202. 

Subttihaion,  423,  n.  (64). 

Suiaka,  John,  Nestorian,  85,  122.  . 

SupralapMorimu,  400,  401,  402,  n.  (22),  491. 

Surinam,  Duurh  mission  to,  264,  n.  (33). 

^MTtM,  Lftwrence,  98,  n.  (41). 

SutnenUf  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  302. 

Sweden^  reformation  of,  44,  dtc. 

SwiUerland.  reformatiuo  in,  27,  Aio.,  n.  (30). 

SwisM  churches,  434,  &c.,  447,  493. 

Symbolical  books,  Lutheran,  120,  368. 

SgmeretiMtie  controversy,  371-377. 

^lur^wftc  controversy,  147-149. 

JSfgmd  of  Don,  401,  402,  440-443. 

.  Holy,  of  Kussia,  351,  n.  (14). 

Symodt,  naiiohal,  of  France,  172,  netai 
&egtdmt  Stephen,  184. 

T. 
TadkoHOMh,  John,  263,  note. 
Tmmer,  Adam,  286. 
Tanunau,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  389. 

,  Paul,  366.  n.  (17). 

Tamtlhu,  Nicholas,  76,  78,  note. 

T«M  Cancellaria  apontolica,  11,  n.  (7). 

TeUthu,  Henihard,  79. 

Tetima,  William,  193.  n.  (80). 

Tnmhart,  John,  488. 

Tfi  Aa,  425. 

Tettel,  John.  21,  n.  (18).  22, 33. 

Theatinst  monks,  95. 

Tluotogy,  biblical,  in  the  16th  cent,  15,  79, 

102,  &c.,  137,  192;  in  17th,  326,  369,  306, 

429,  ^c. 
,  didactic,  in  16th  cent.,  15,  79.  99- 

104,  137,  138,  192,  237-239,  240;  in  17th, 

323,  ^c,  326,  369,  dtc,  382,  dtc,  309;  in 

18th,  488. 
«— ,  practical,  in  16lh  cent.,  79,  104, 138, 

6cc.,  193,  6ic.,  238,  iLc. :  in  17th,  273,  324, 

325,  370,  6cc.,  382.  dtc  ,  399,  &c. 
,  polemic,  in  16th  cent,  15, 103, 104, 

dtc,  139.  158;  in  17th,  327,  365,  ^0,382, 

dec.,  400,  dtc. 
7*hmphrastuM  Paracelsus :  see  PanedmB, 
TVMopAut*,  79,  135,  dtc,  274. 
ThertMta,  St.,  94, 344. 
Tkunmus,  Caietan,  canoniied,  345. 
Tkitrt,  John  Baptist,  322,  n.  (169). 
Thirty  years'  war,  286-289. 
Tkomu  Christians,  India,  86,  354,  ^. 
Tkamamu,  Christian,  363,  364,  n.  (15),  366, 

380,  note. 
Thomaum.  Lewis,  319,  n.  (120).  321. 
TAom,  conference  of,  293,  359, 373,  note. 
Tlunmkt,  the  essence  of  spirit,  428. 
TiUtmota,  Sebastian  le  Nain  de,  320,  n. '123). 
TAoyrvu,  Rapin,  412.  n.  (52). 
TVfwfa/,  Williaro,  40,  n.  (64). 
Matthew,  484. 


Toiand,  John,  267,  484. 

ToUratum,  54,  &c.,  66,  n.  (7),  171,  6tc^  i\% 
note,  419,  note,  420.  note.  421,  note,  4SS» 
note,  425,  445,  dtc ,  469,  473,  492. 

,  Act  of,  425,  n.  (70). 

Torupdjit  missions  to.  248. 

Torgau^  Articles  of,  44. 
•,  convention  of,  153. 


Tories,  ecclesiastical,  424. 

TokrnoH,  cardinal,  48,  n.  (60),  483. 

Tradition,  99,  102. 

TVttHsubatantiation,  in  Greek  chnrch,  348,  dEC 

Transytvania,  184.  235,  dec,  474,  493. 

Trappe,  de  la,  313. 

Treasury »  papal,  11,  83,  n.  (5). 

Treat,  Samuel,  264,  n  (32). 

Trent,  council  of.  61-62,  64. 93,  99-101. 

Trinity,  unknown  under  the  Old  TestaOMDt, 

374,  note,  376. 
Tryert,  30,  undei  Cromwell,  422,  n.  {SB). 
Tnbmgen  divines,  with  Greeks,  116. 
Tupper,  Samuel,  264,  n.  (32). 
Tnrrianus,  Francis.  98,  n.  (41). 
Augustine,  373.  note. 


Tzetch,  Theodore  von,  391. 

U. 
Ubiqmty  of  Christ*s  body,  156,  n.  (53),  167 

166,  dec,  388.  n.  (36). 
Ueberjeld,  John  William.  488. 
(/ki  WaUee  and  UkewalUets,  470,  &c.,  n.  (5). 
Ulm,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
Unifonmty,  Act  of,  177,  422,  n.  (58),  439,  n. 

(68). 
Vnigenihis,  bull,  485. 
Unitarian  Brethren,  and  Unitariana,  223,  33^ 

dtc  ,  477 :  see  Soeiniant,  Arinna. 
United  Brethren,  in  Knglnnd.  416,  n.  (57). 
United  Greeks,  who,  125,  d:c. 
UninertaiiMts,  who,  402,  n.  (22),  4<M,  491. 
Uniaerritire,  Protestant,  133. 
Urban  V 1 11.,  pope,  283, 306. 
Ureinua,  Zacbariah,  171. 
UrsuUnea,  nans,  96i 


Folcrms,  Magmis,  300,  n.  (51). 

Vanuu,  Johns  Casar,  267.  die,  n.  (45^ 

Vatabhu,  Francis,  98,  n.  (41). 

Vayer,  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le,  281. 

Venetian  Unitarians,  228,  die.,  n  (Ml 

Vtnatitms  rewst  thf*  popes,  304,  305. 

Veri,  Anthony,  483. 

Veron,  Francis,  298.  n.  (42). 

Veraehaar,  James,  433,  die. 

Vetteria,  Anna,  .^1. 

ViUa  or  Vivea,  John  Baptist,  344 

K«//«  Nova,  I'homas  de,  canonixad,  344. 

\  •p^nt  de  Paul,  315. 

Viret,  Peter,  197. 

Virgina  of  Love,  315. 

Viaeonti,  Joseph,  323.  n.  (175). 

Visitation  of  chnrchee,  Saxon.  41,  n.  {W| 

Knglwh,  67,  n.  (8),  (9),  68»  n.  (10> 
Vitrhtga,  Campeius,  431. 
Voef,  Gisbert,  308, 427,  428. 
Voidnmug,  Aiidrew,  237. 
Viiihal,  John,  476,  n.  (81. 
Volusius,  Adolphos  Godfrey,  394. 
Vorstius  Conrad,  443. 
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W. 
ir«U,  Adritn  Tta  dar»  443. 
Walm,  WiUum,  archbiahop,  491,  note,  481. 
WMmmmu,  48,  n.  (00)»  184,  n.  (57),  900,  B. 

(4),  WO,  n.  (21),  3»7,  n.  (7). 
WmMbtrg,  Peter  and  Adnao, 
W^UU,  John,  280. 
VretOM-,  BalthMar,  391. 

,  if  ichael,  306,  a.  (87). 

,  Marcus,  443. 
Wmndiwortk,  first   PresbytflAsn  diiirdi  in 

Enftand,  410,  note. 
WmUUbe^  John  Michael,  353,  n.  (SI). 
ITer  of  the  Peasants,  37,  dee. 

of  Smalcald,  08. 

WaUrUmdtn,  210, 815,  dcc.,  470»  47L 
Wemtm,  John  van  der,  431. 
Wngd,  Valerins,  135. 
,  Valentine,  390. 
Wma9tnbmg,  in  Timnsjhania,  830,  n.  (30). 

,  citj.  protested,  48,  n.  (51). 

WtOm,  Jerome.  iSs,  n.(18). 

,  James,  366,  n.  (17),  378. 

Wtrdtnkmgm^  John  Anfelas  too,  391. 
Wm%iJ^,  Peter,  435.  n.  (90). 
Wmtd,  Gilbert,  431. 
Wmi  JndieM  (America),  missions  to,  860. 
Wewtmiiiuttr  assembly,  419,  dec,  note. 

-  Catechisms  and  Cimfession,  480^ 


f^etipH^  Joachim.  164. 
n^s^pAolis,  peace  of;  880. 
Wtitttm,  John  James.  444,  n.  (80). 
Wkieheott  Benjamin,  278. 
nOUfiM,  WUliam,  403. 
Wtiu,  Thomas,  343,  n.  (813). 
iP]Ute^6«)fge,498. 
JWd,  John,  150. 
WaUmm,  Prince  of  Oranga,  70. 816. 

' IlUkinf  of  England,  888, 435. 

yi.,landfnfe  of  Hesse,  350. 


IViSmm,  Christian,  iMMb  of 
300,  n.  (50). 

Wo 


Wgang,  oooBt  Palatine,  300^  il 
(49). 
IvittMsu,  Roger,  473,  note.         \ 
Wilmoi,  Jotm,  eari  of  Rochester,  866. 
Wmdtktim,  city,  protested,  48,  n^U\ 
fVtfMwalna,  Andrew,  476,  n.  (8). 
WkUmben,  19,  30,  32,  dtc 
IVb^,Chnstopher,489. 
Wcffmn^,  prince  of  Anhalt»  protests,  48»  ^ 

TTMttCM,  Thomas,  484. 
W^HtM,  good,  confroreisy  on,  146,  dec 
l^smif,  diMs  of,  30,  31.  61. 
,  Conlereoce  of,  60. 
IV«r«i^p,  pnblic,  Oreek,  117, 118, 119, 190. 

^  Romish,  16, 118, 344. 

,  Lutheran,  189,  dee. 

— — ,  Reformed,  161. 

»  EngUsb,  176, 177,  n.  (40),  178^  VB. 

,  Quaker,  457,  468.  463. 

Writtn,  Catholic,  in  16tk  cent,  98;  ITIll 


,  LuthsMtt,  Mthcent,  159;  17th, 306. 

367. 

,  ReiDiaed,  16th  cent,  197;  170,307. 

n.(8). 

X. 
Xmimr,  St  Francis,  74,  n.  (5) 

Y. 
Fmn,  Peter,  480,  n.  (4). 
Z- 
Zmccagm^  Lawrence  Alexander,  893^  b.  (119; 
Zaehmast  Antony  Mavia,  95. 
Zameknut  Jeroine,  185. 
Zmmmmum,  John  Jamea,  991. 
ZmgkM,  Anna,  860. 
ZmMmdrnf,  connt,  480. 
ZwiMfU,  Ulrich,  87,  n.  (30),  88, 37,  n.  (45),  41^ 
54,  n.  (8),  141,  168,  163,  164i  167,  168^  Ma 
170k  191, 198, 197. 
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SAMUEL  H.  TURNEB,  D.D. 


BiographAoal  Notioea 

OF  sons  OP  THB  MOBT  ]>ISTIN(H7IBHED  JSWBH  BABBIES^  AKD 
tnaSbAaim  of  portioM  of  <Mr  OoonMoteriM,  and  ottMr  vork^  with  illartnliT* 
liirodiiokkni  «id  Notfla 

•We  h«Te  hun  iMiber  irtiritliy  aid tMtwMltT»  wotk ftom  the  able  and  leahMd  tathor. 
Tb«  appMranoo  of  the  Tolidiia  at  thii  ttma  arasl  ftra  ftwh  intenat  to  the  eflbrta  now  makli^ 
Ia  behalf  of  the  JiBwa.  ETery  Cbriatiaa  wlahea  to  lee  tbem  enibnee  Jeeoa  Chrfat  aa  their  loaf^ 
proialaed  Mawlih,  aad  the  ptooa  labowa  of  tbe  Ohmeh  fbr  tha(t  oljeet  eaa  be  dlieeted  with 
BBore  ioteUigenee  and  eflbet,  when  we  are  brooght  Into  a  better  acqnnlntanfe  with  the  viewa 
entartaload  by  their  Babbiea,  leapeetiag  the  propbedea  whieh  Ibietell  tke  SaTiooi^  advent. 
Ilieir  opinioaa  aie  bare  preaettted  to  aa  by  Dr.  Taniar  tn  hit  own  olear  and  ehaate  atyle  oC 
writinff,  and  will  be  read  with  inatnotlon  by  thote  whoae  «heart'a  daaire  and  prayer  to  God 
Ibr  inaal  ia  that  they  BMy  be  mwV^-^Mtm  Ttrk  JEaprMt. 

.  ^Xetwtlhttaadlaf  tbe-BMdia«BMnar  Jawhfahtheaathor  qMdcaarhtop««>rlBano^w• 
donU  not  bat  the  leleotloBt  are  watt  made  and  lldthMly  trandatad."*— Ziftrary  World. 

**  We  aan  easily  p«roalTe»  from  oar  own  latpeotloii  of  the  Tolome,  that  erery  proroiM  of  th«- 
title-page  hia  bean  wan  and  earalhlly  redeeBMd.  Tfe  heartily  oommand  the  book  to  the  ettei.. 
tion  of  an  who  take  an  intaratt  in  what  la  raaUy  aTery  earleaa»  howoTer  mneb  negleotad,  d*~ 
partment  of  Uteratare."— •r4Ne<«4  ChroMeU. 

Spiritml  Thmga  oompa/red  with  Bpvritualy 

AND  KXPLAnnm  TO  SPIBirUAL  HSK;   OB,  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  IL- 

brtnite  the  New  TertMsenl  hf  FhnUel  BefiBr«iiea& 

MThia  eoneetiM  of  referaneee  waa  oriflaaBf  oewpHed  ft»r  the  oaa  of  theologieal  Hodeala. 
It  may  be  sMde  vBom  azte^tiTely  ueAil  by  aiding  teaehera  in  Sunday  Sehooli  and  Bible 
OhMM,  and  by  being  aarefaily  atodled  by  readoa  of  the  Serlpioiaa  gaoaia«y.*>~Jlf£Mitf^ 

JHsoovff'eed. 

THOtTGHTS  ON  THB  ORIGIN,  OHABAOTKB^  AND  INTEBPBETATION 
of  Soriptara  Propheej,  in  8«Teii  Diaooone^  deUrered  m  the  OlMipal  of  the  Qannsl 
11ic4ogiaia Semmaiy  of  the  Fh)tettai4  Bjteopal  C^^  WiOiNotfla  PnhtUied 
it  ttio  reqntrt  of  tha  itodcnte. 
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Ths  JSpufOe  to  the  Hd^rewa 

nr  GREEK  AKD  EKOLI8H,  WITH  A9  AVALTSIS  AlH)  BXEOETICAL 
OouuDeQUiTj.  By  Saxvki  B.  Tajoai,  D.  D^  Profawor  of  BiUicBl  Ijeuviog  mad 
Int^rpreUtioa  of  Scriptiira.  m  lb*  6«wal  Theote^icil  Semtiwrj,  and  of  «]» 
Hebniw  Laa^inge  and  litcrmtore.  in  CatanilM  OoOcfc,  Kaw  York. 

«Tb«  pnwiit  TdhnM  eoatilM  fW  bMW  la  Hw  drfftel, «  aeeordtaf  to  lb*  Oreek  task  tf 
Ralu^  wftli  Um  tTiMliUw  ta  •  do«M«  cwl«»ai  nd  tb*  mIm  bdow.  PrrfUcd  vt  hareM  taba- 
4«etSoa.  ftillowjwl  bjr  ft  ■iiatrf/  nMi^ai*  "C  .****  Mfa.  ^aiiuia,  and  »imii»wt  of  tha 

booluor  t 

aa«adoat  wMeh  aaltoto  tbe  ObwilL    Dr.  Tamw't  Cbwwtoii  1h 

0M^  aMfn  ntlMT  to  dUika  W*  asoctarfM*  tbaa  to  faMltoa  Mi  M» 


RTMtor,  iWy  wmM  tientoi  brttvr  ittod  to  aadentoail  ttaae  af  tlir  i 
wMeh  «ltoto  tbe  Ckmnk.    Dr.  Tantr't  CtanBMatorr  hat  aoi  waatod  criika,  tkaofb 


**ThaSeT.Dr.TiirBer,aoloiif  loMva  m  Tfrtumnt  of  BtMleal  Learaiaf  to  tbe  OaaOTimaola' 

.  |M  Saminarjr,  U  a  Hpa  aabolar:  and  a  work  horn  bfo  pea  oa  mmIi  a  anl^Jeet  aa  the  Rptale  to  fW 

*  Hebrew^  oannot  fUI  to  attnet  attoacbw.    la  tali  tottvidaeitoa.  ba  examliMa,  brMy,  bat  vHh 

mach  dlaerloiinadva  Itomlajc  i«v«ral  laaWaitowj  aaautlum;  at  to  wbcaa  tba  Bpima  wm 

addr<aa«d    Iba  lanintafp  and  ttota  to  wUeb  H  vai  vricteo— lu  autbonbip— aad  fta  dailga.    Ha 


than*  to  alxtova  pi^Ba,  flvaa  a  mnM  Aaalrcia  vi  tba  Kpialle.  to  Seren  Secdoaa,  diridinc i 
lB«  to  their  tnfctHsta.  R«  tban  plaeea  tba  Omlc  (ft^Howtof  ProCMMr  RaMnaoa's  edition  of  Haha) 
and  tbe  EnaUab  ta  panHal  eoloiaaak  aad  au<a«yaatoa  tbia  witb  a  brb<  bat  wetj  crltldl  maaiaf 
OomniMitarT. 

**Gi»nfdd«rifi«  tba  parsoaa  to  wbom.  aad  Iha  oUact  ftr  wbieb,  tbla  fiplaUe  wai  wrtttoa,  va 
ballcra  aoftart  of  the  ttoernl  WriUno  tmf  ba  apaaalaii  to  mara  enaidantly  to  tbruwtoalU* 
aa  tba  rral  natiira  of  tba  Obrbtiaa  iMPpiiaiartop.  Bnperaadtog,  Md  takinfr  tba  |daea  af  JaaMh 
Inatltntlofw,  wa  hava  bera,  from  an  la*pfr«d  Apoatlr,  ti*  fiur  aa  b«  q>eaka,  a  final  aaawrr  tojrwy 


aaaatloD  whicb  majr  ba  rabad.  la  rcppaet  to  ObftaHaa  lartMiitli^a.  feavfaUr.  rroftwoa  Tan 
la  ten  noi*lttve  tlian  wa  aboold  prefer.  On  tbla  Dolot,  va  mar  rafar  to  what  ba  «aja  aa  tba 
Obriattoa  IMmUmnkI.  oa  pp^  W  aad  IJ5:  aad  aa  CbrMaa  BapCtaa,  aa  pp.  74  aad  7ft.  Aad  rat 
nnderMandtog  the  terms  *  f*ri««tliood.  Attar,  and  SacriOee,*  to  bb  lenaa,  it  may  ha  that  ara  dMr 
to  the  termm  more  than  the  thtofi.  We  are  diapaaad  to  bellara  m^  alaa.  f^am  what  ba  anraaf  tba 
Ohrtatian  Mlnlntry,  on  p.  08;  where  lU  perpatoal  obllatkNi  It  elearij  imidlod.  And  to  bla  oMaa- 
tkrn  totha  tana  ' Prkatbood,*  Ae.,  be  la  aaMiaad  bf  aaab  aamaa  a*  Hooker,  Wbiie» aad  ottMaa 
of  tlie  ^reateat  raKpedabtlltv.  Aa  to  his  coaatnrattoB  of  tba  Insflrad  writer^  aeoooat  of  tba 
Creitlon,  In  Iteb.  xl :«,  we  moat  stin  believe,  Uiat  *  Iklth*  la.  there  predicated  of  oar  beBeT  ta  a 
rml  eraatlon,  and  not  to  a  aiere  abaplng  of  ebaotle  eleroenti  aheadjr  axtottoa.  Waawa It  to 
*        '  *"^  -  nrafk  f-*-" ^ 


•  to  conlbM.  that  wa  wouM  wieak  modastly  to  dlaagreataa  with  a  wark  arlaelaff  ioek 
\i  »chofar»hlp  ami  todefbtiirable  imluatry.  And  we  hare  said  thoa  much  only  that  wa  mn 
I  to  be iiartUI  and  IndtnerlmlnKto  In  oor  judyment,  In  onmmeodlnf  the  voTamato a  vUa 
MNL    It  Is  leamad  enoaah  fta  acboUra    It  la  plata  anoacb  tar  all  tataataeai  CMettaaa 


aoiaatvea  to  confbMi«  that  wa  wouM  i 

thvrongh  » 

aotBe«*m  1  .     »         . 

atroolatioB.    It  u  leamad  enoafh  fta  acboUra    It  la  plata  anoagb  1 

Narer  was  the  Calvtoiatla  toterpvetatlon  of  Uebw  vi  ft.  aaora  tboroofblj  damuU 

been  here  done  by  I*rofb«or  Tamer,  and  without  the  slighted  appearance  of  arrofraaea.    If  tUa 

work  Mia  to  take  tha  pUMe  of  stteh  Oonimeatarlea  as  those  of  Albeit  Baraea,  It  will  be  beaaaaa  tha 

anUior  has  not  been  willing  to  ba  a  meia  aajMrAdal  ooaipllar  ftam  aaooad-baad  aatbariHaa. 

Protaaor  Turner  raarita  the  eordUI  and  liberal  aoppoft  of  tba  Church,  fin*  mora  thaa  ba  bas 

raoeleed.    Wa.hopa  ba  will  ba  enanaw^d  to  ga  oa  ta  a labaar,  iff  whIabhIapailttaB,  aadhli 

Tarlad  ooltore,  so  admirably  qoalUy  lAmr^-Okwrtk  JUHmo, 


The  Epistle  to  the  jRomcms.      (Uniform  iHth  tbe  abore.) 

•*ira  ara  aooa  to  bava  aaaCbar  raiama  of  totarptatadoet  by  Dr,  Tonwr*  In  tba  Aifa  tt  a 
OnmnMntarr  npon  the  Kplitle  to  tha  Komana.  T^  aaMeot  matter  of  thia  KpMa  tba  wbola 
eontonts  ana  Ibrm  f '"  '  •  -  — ■     -       -•  -     -  "*--  **      '--^         »  — ..^i-^     ».  »- 

aftan  callad  aa  c 

Ibuntoin  or  Ohii ,   ^^^ 

taatraetioa  of  tlio^  two  topioi   ala  aad  radaoiatlaa— of  whtab  aR  history  h  b^  aa  lAnatrMloa. 
Aa  long  as  sin  Is  felt  to  ba  sin,  ai  long  as  redamptloa  Is  believed  and  sooaht  ftir-evaa  the  fell,  fraa 
IbiviTanM  of  sint  by  and  tbroogb  oar  Lofd  Jaaai  Christ,  ao  toag  wm  thta  SpMta  b^ 
af  oarefal  stndy« 

**  It  cannot,  however,  he  said  to  be  reeelving  any  marked  attention  at  present,  at  least  al  Iba 
haads  of  our  Chareh.  We  may,  therefbro,  ha  allowed  to  express  tha  hope,  that  tbte  pnbflaatlaa 
laay  serve  to  fix  onoa  more  the  attention  of  the  olergy  and  bdty  of  this  dar  npon  this  eplstta»  thM 
they  may  learn  to  enter  more  profimndly  Into  tba  spirit  aad  maantog  of  St.  Paal  than  baa  Um 
tba  esHe  with  tlnrto  these  many  year*  Uiat  past  ^  ^^        ... 

*•  We  are  qnlto  snre  tha  oandour,  tha  leamlnr,  the  piety  of  Dr.  Tomer  wfll  rander  this  new  lana 
Moeptable  to  aU  man  t>i  the  Church  who  are  TonglBg  tor  the  onlty  of  tiie  Spirit  to  the  btmd  of 
peace,  and  to  onr  yoanger  elergy,  wh«,  notwlthstan  Hng  their  Inoeasaat  ont-door  eroployn«iti. 
stUI  find  Ume  to  make  some  ptogreas  to  their  fiibUcal  and  theological  sUdSes.**— iT^aagaiieal 

•*  We  are  triad  to  perceive  Uiat  Dr.  Tamer  Is  In  the  course  of  publishing  pommeatvleaoa  tba 
«eHiituT«s,~a  work  far  wMch  he  Is  wen  fttted,  not  only  by  bb  sacuracy  asa  sehobv;  and  tba 
axipnt  nnd  viui«ty  of  his  hsaratng,  bat  by  those  otiATscferis.tics  of  sound  Jii^ment  snd  tost  db* 
ariminaUon,  wlitcb  always  mark  the  seiisfbia  and  judldons  critla*^^flPO^<afaat  C^t«rcAiMa. 
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JS$an/ord  and  8w9rdM^$  PuhlUaiionM. 
Eswy  on  Ov/r  Lord*a  Disocmrse  at  Capernofwrn^ 

RECORDED  IN  THE  SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF  ST.  JOHl^.     12ina  pp.  149. 
6S  oenta. 

**ThU  if  the  most  Inoid,  oorrect,  and  aattofsotory  general  treatise  on  the  Scrlptnial  Propheclet 
tttt  bM  erer  Men  In  mj  way.  He  has  gone  orer  the  whole  groond,  sarreyed  every  part  crlt- 
kallj  and  candidly,  and  presents  ns  with  a  chart  to  guide  fkiture  inreattgatora.  On  the  snbjeok 
of  a  doable  sense,  or  what  Dr.  Lowtb  calls  the  mystic  allegory,  I  have  seen  nothing  so  foil  and 
aatlslhotory.  These  profound  discourses  dispel  mists  from  the  mind  and  make  the  sotjeet  dear.** 
— J2*r.  Jame*  Murdock^  D,  D, 

**This  raluable  oontrlbutlon  to  the  stores  of  Biblical  criticism,  appears  to  bare  been*  written 
vtth  the  immediate  riew  of  combating  the  errors  of  Dr.  Wlaeman.  who  appeals  to  this  ohapter 
lor  pnN>&  of  the  real  presence.  The  snbiect  of  the  rval  presence  in  the  Uucharist  is  so  maoh  a 
qnestiun  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  every  friend  of  truth 
will  look  upon  Dr.  Tumar'a  work  aa  Tory  seasonaMS,  and  calculated  to  do  vjiuoh  good.''-*-^«ta 
Tork  Expr€H*. 

**Th«  discourse  at  Capemanm  has  often  been  abused  to  the  support  of  Transnbstantiation.  and 
Dr.  Turner  lias  done  a  good  work  in  clearing  it  fW>m  the  sacramontal^  meshes  which  have  been 
esat  around  it,  and  placing  the  chapter  in  its  irue  \i%\xt:'^MeVto<lUt  Quarttrly  Maview, 

**This  little  work  is  marked  by  the  ability,  and  learning,  and  piety  of  its  author.  If  e  oom<* 
mend  the  whole  CMsay  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct  nnderstandlog  of 
the  ehapter.^— Coieiu/ar. 

**  Dr.  Tumor  conducts  bis  examination  of  Dr.  Wiseman  tn  an  acute  and  masteriy  manner.  He 
has  given  the  key  which  unlocks  the  true  interpretation  of  the  whole  chapter,  and  solves  every 
difflcnlty  in  it,  A  more  successful  or  beautiful  piece  uf  Biblical  interi>retatton  will  rarely  ba 
ftmnd.  This  treatise  should  be  read  by  every  one  capable  of  apprecUting  its  excellence  aiid 
Talne.*'— /'rotoslant  Churchman, 

**  This  la  an  exact,  comprehensive,  and  clear  analysis  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  often  perverted. 
Dr.  Turner  has  shown  himself  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  true  Protestant  He  conclusively  ahows  that 
Mth  in  Christ  is  tite  great  theme,  whkh  is  not  once  lost  sight  of.  and  runs  tliruugh  the  whole 
diaeonrse ;  and  so  close  and  well  compacted  Is  the  reasoning  whioti  snstains  tliis  lnterpret»tion, 
that  none  but  the  most  reckless  disputant  will  ever  attempt  Ita  refutation.  The  whole  is  credit- 
able to  the  scholarship,  the  talents,  and  the  Cbriittian  spirit  of  the  author,  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  theoloffical  literature  of  the  Ciiureh.  It  stands  equally  oistant  fh>m  the 
rationalizing  philosophy  which  would  divorce  rellflon  tnm  ita  Ibrma,  and  from  the  InbeeUe 
foperstltlon  which  sinka  the  spiritual  in  the  tmulr-^Mpiteopdl  0b94r9en 

A  Companion  to  the  Booh  of  Genesis,    sva  pp.  405.  ii. 

**TboQgh  not  designed  to  be  a  commentary,  this  valoable,  bnt  in  this  ooontry  Uttle  known 
work,  frirnlshes  the  Biblical  student  with  abundant  aid  for  the  exact  and  literal  interpretation  of 
the  book  of  Ckneeis.  The  Introduction  contains  an  able  statefiiont  and  exposure  fit  the  several 
hypotheses  whioh  have  been  offered  for  showing  that  this  book  ia  nothing  bnt  a  eoUeetion  of 
ftlgmenta  and  docnmenta  of  pretiona  writers.  This  is  followed  by  a  comprehensive  analyala  of 
the  several  chapters.  In  chap.  xHx.  the  learned  author  has  given  a  new  translation  of  Jacobs 
bleesing  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  to  the  analysis  succeeds  a  series  of  elaborate  notes  on  the  moat 
dUUenlt  passages  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  including  copious  annetationa  on  obap.  xHx.  Of  tbeae 
noteathe  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  ftum  the  learning,  ability,  and  correot- 
neaa  of  interpretation  which  cbaneterixe  them,  viz.,  Na  19,  on  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  and  on 
the  creation;  Ko.  64,  on  the  Amalekltes;  No.  81,  on  part  of  chapter  xvilt ;  Na  104,  on  the 
eharacter  of  Jacob;  No.  liS,  on  aome  chronological  difllcultlea  in  chap.  xxxviL ;  and  No.  154,  on 
shepherds  being  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  Dr.  Turner  lias  througtiout  shown  Ua  In* 
timate  acquaintance  with  what  the  Oerman  tbeologlana  have  written  on  the  book  ef  Oenasto; 
and  is  In  «i«  reapect  taintwl  by  their  views  and  neotoglan  q»eenlatlena.*'—HonBa%  inMrodmctUm^ 
fill  edition,  Lond.  184C»  ToL  T.  p.  813. 

'*  The  work  before  ns  forma  one  ctfthcae  honorable  eveeptiona  In  onr  nteratnre.  tbal  paHbrm 
more  than  tliey  promise.  Dr.  Turner  has,  at  dUTerent  timea.  done  important  service  to  the  oanae 
of  theolouy,  by  works  original  and  translated:  and  now.  by  his  "^OomMnlon  to  OenciiB,**  baa 
deaerved  ibo  gratitude  of  the  student.  Besides  the  notes  already  refmed  to,  (Nosl  8,  C,  ft, 
10, 11.)  we  wonM  invite  Mrticular  attention  to  the  following:  Note  It,  on  the  aerpent  and  the 
exposition  of  tlie  fhll;  it.  on  the  nature  of  AbeTs  Mth:  «4,  •"  the  Amalekltea;  T4,  on  the 
phrase;  In  the  presence  of;  81,  on  the  name  Adonat,  as  apptted  to  one  of  the  angels  that  appeared 
to  Abraham;  97, on  the  offering  up  of  Inaae;  1A4.  on  the  exprsaslon,  a  phrin  (rather  perfoot) 
man,  applied  to  Jacob;  1«T,  on  the  deception  pmetised  by  him;  141,  on  the  Idomeana;  14ft,  on 
the  clir<»nolog1cal  dtfllcultie>«  of  chap.  xxxviL ;  164,  on  the  antipathy  of  the  KgypUana  to  ahep- 
berds.  The  notee  on  the  49th  chim.  with  the  version  dven  by  the  author  ace  awengrt  the  meat 
valuable  parts  of  the  work.**— JftfMocf iel  QuarUrif  itevltfia. 
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lORD'S  SUPPER- 


TREATISE  OF  THE  LORIES  SUPPER.  DE8IGNBI)  AS  A  GUIDE  AND 

•  Ownpaninn  to  the  Holy  OomaMmtoa    Ify  the  Rer.  Edwvd  BkkenMli. '  £&ed  and 

tdtpUd  to  tiie  Scrffioet  of  the  PkotesUnl  EpiM»pal  Ofaordb  id  liie  XJmtod  Statoi  I7 

(lieReT.LtfirkP.W.Bikli.RactororstBtoUMlmew'iOiB^  ISdmi 

76  < 


It  it  IfidMd  •  oraaocf  dcTOot  dMnkfbhMM  Ifatt  bMkB  &•  *'Blck«ate(h^  TiTMt^ 
Sspper^  «•  In  nioh  deaumd.  And  ft  fH-rmt  vnnr  It  offared  to  God,  that  tmry  dibtt  ta  fo- 
BgUen  tb«  b«cr«ft  of  man  on  tbo  ral^Joet  ortboBolV  Commimion,  WMy  neelTO  Hit  gndow  Umb- 
liig^  QBtU  tbo  tlmo  o(mM  when  til  **thtn  bo  doToatly  and  religiont^  diapotod  to  toooIto  tho  neat 
ooBBfortablo  SacHmfntoT  tbo  Body  tod  Blood  of  Ohrlat,  in  remembranoo  of  Hla  merltorioiit  deatt 
and  Pta^loo,  wboiobj  aloDo  vo  obtain  remiialen  of  our  liflt,  and  an  mada  partakon  of  thoUnr 
tenofbaariB.^ 


THE  DEVOUT  OOMMUNIOANT,  BEING  THOSE  PARTS  OF  A  TREATISE 
«ii  ifae  LonFa  Supper,  whidi  are  suitod  to  aanst  Hie  Derotioos  of  the  OammuBicaoi 
By  tiieRer.  Edward  BklrantolhrlliDistor  of  WhelerOhapeL    S2ma    88  oeota. 

Obrlatiana  bavo  loiiKfoiBid  tho  adrantaca  of  tmtll  pnetletl  worict  to  tttltt  their  dovqtleiit In 
nreptrlng  for  tbo  Lofdv  8iu»per,  whUo  attoiMtinf  at  Hit  table,  and  on  retoninf  from  It  To  neat 
tbo  wltbce  of  toreral  frtona,  Ao  aothor  bat  ttkenftom  bit  knar  Trettitotboaa  parte  vUefavt 
aottod  for  tbia  porpcao.  Ho  baa  alto  pnbUtbed,  at  a  tmaU  pnoe^  an  abridgment  of  those  pvti 
wbksbrelaUtotbodoetrineaaBd  dotlea  of  tbo  Holj  Ooomnnion.  under  tbo  title  of  « An  lavtta- 
tlon  to  the  Lord't  Si«ppe>^'*  te  tbo  hope  of  escAttH  m«»  •ttantion  to  thit  moat  edfi^inc  and  eon- 
ftrtlnf  ordinanoa. 

Sbbart. 

COHMUNIOANTS  MANUAL^  OONTAIMUrG  THE  ORDER  FOR  THE 
AdmkdstnttaoQ  of  the  Holy  Oommnniqi.  By  ^%  late  John  Heory  Hobart^  D.D., 
BUiop  of  the  Pmteetant  Epinopal  Ohorch  in  the  Diooeae  of  New  York.  To  which 
«pe  added,  KjppropnaU  Seieetiooe  ftom  the  Worka  of  Biflhope  Tsyior,  Bevendgc,  4r, 
Ac    82itto.    85  ceote. 


Thia  mtlo  weik  la  ttkea  from  tba  laraer  week  of  tba  lata  lanenlad  Blahep  Bobart,  OB  tlM  ttat 
ial|)aet  It  oantaint  the  oidar  for  the  a£ninlatratioa  ef  the  H0I7  Endtarlat,  with  medStatSoM  and 
prarera,  in  a  oompaat  oonTenlent  for  nte  tt  the  time  of  tbo  oelebraUon  of  tbe  oommnnlon,  and  wll 
bo  mnnd  a  moat  detimbla  eompaaloa  to  tho  ploQt  tnd  doToat  Oomansnleant 

A  COMPANION  FOR  THE  ALTAR,  OR^  WEEK;«  PREPARATIOir  FOR 
the  H^y  OonunanieB:  cmiMiiting  of  a  Short  Kyplanatiian  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  aad 
Meditatiflna  and  Phtyeta  proper  to  be  uaed  before  and  dmii^  the  reoeivipg  of  the  Ho^ 
Oommtnikxi;  aooordiDg  to  the  Form  preeorfbed  by  the  Froteatant  E^pinopal  Ohorch 
fai  Ihe  United  Statea  of  AbmHqil  By  Jofaa  Hary  Hotet^  Dl  IX,  Bishop  tf  te  Fkol^ 
eatant  Epiaoopal  CSmrch  in  the  State  of  New  York.    18ma    tM)  oeirti 

TIdt  woik  It  tM  wtU  kaawn  to  tbomembera  of  tboObareh  to  reoolro  any  nottea  ef  Iti  ciaat  m«lla 
Tbo  tnl^lned  axtrtet  firom  tbo  Prafooe  win  glre  a  moit  oorreol  Moa  of  tbe  ^an  of  fbo  antbec 
**Tlie  writer  bat  endeaTooied  to  beep  in  view  two  prindplet,  wUob  be  deems  mott  lipportant  and 
IkndamantaL  TheteprluApletara— That  we  are  tared  nom  the  gailt  and  dominion  of  tin  by  Iha 
dlYino  nnily  and  sraee  of  a  emeifled  Jtedeemer:  and  that  the  meritt  ind  graee  of  tbla  Bedatmar 
aM  ^plied  to  tbe  tool  of  tbe  beUerar  In  tbo  deroot  and  bomble  pertidpaoon  of  tho  ordtaaatti  at 

-    ^    ^    tittowd  by  a  prieatbood  who  deriTo  their  anthority  by  ftgntor  liaiitiatMlua  ftwai 

» Head  of  tbe  Ohnreb,  and  tbe  tooroa  ^iU  power  in  {t* 
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Stanford  and  Swords*^  Puhli€ation$. 


REV.  CHARLES  R  TAYIERS  WORKS. 


Marh  Wilton^  the  MefrckamJds  Olerh. 

Mr.Tkgrler  hM  written  man  j  admln]»to  works,  Imt  bom  ImMot  Mleulatod  to  do  good  thaa 
the  one  before  ue.  In  the  chancier  ot  Mark  MTUton  we  behold  the  joong  man  of  weak  moral 
TOlnclple,  easily  seduced  into  temptation  and  sin;  his  whole  lUli  presenttng  TanlBg  changes 
from  erll  to  good,  from  sin  to  penitence ;  and  in  the  character  of  nis  fellow  clerk,  one  firm  in 
Cairistian  principle,  and  proof  against  the  fascinating  allarements  and  wholesale  temptations  of 
theworld.   It  should  be  read  by  ereiy  clerk  in  oar  great  cities. 

Scenes  i/n  a  GWgymomla  Life. 

The  repntstlon  of  this  work  has  been  so  troAj  established,  that  It  has  run  thrao^  mspy 
editions  both  in  England  and  America. 

Lady  Ma/ry;  or^  Not  of  the  World. 

The  desim  of  this  work  is  to  deUneste  religions  character  as  presented  in  the  upper  walks  of 

Margaret;  or^  The  Pewrl. 

«The  name  of  Margaret  haa  two  menings:  in  Orsek,  It  Is  a  peal;  in  n«neh,  it  ia  the  most 
modest  and  the  most  conmion  of  flowers,  the  daisy,  springing  up  whererer  a  little  patch  of 


greensward  refreshes  the  gaze  with  its  soft  and  beaatiAil  colour,    in  my  simple  story  of  * 

.  •  •^-yroadermaTflndmer — * — ' '  ' ""^  "^'-  ' ^ " "^ 

lep  before  them  and  n 
named  my  Margaret"— fxtract^Mi  Pr^fus, 


caret,*  tho^  reader  may  find  me  employing  my  letsnre  with  this  flower,  endearoaring  at  the  same 
ttme  to  keep  before  them  snd  mrseU;  the  One  Pesri  of  great  prioe,  after  whom  I  have  porpossty 


Thamkfvlneee : 

A  NARRATIVE  COMPRISINO  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  THE 

Rer.  Allan  Temple. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  work,  in  the  form  of  Action  conTeying  reUgioas  lessons. 
The  psssages  in  the  lire  of  the  young  clergyman  present  beautlAil  pictures  of  the  trials  and  r^ 
wards  of  ministerisl  labours,  while  there  is  suflclent  of  a  tale  in  the  narrstlTe  to  sttract  the 
attention  of  any  reader.  The  author  has  alrendy  won  ahigh  reputation  for  hia  writfaigs  of  this 
kind,  snd  the  present  work  win  add  to  It 

Ea/rvsei/ness  ; 

OR.  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  AN  ENGLISH  BISHOP. 

This  work,  slthough  intended  as  a  sequel  to  ^Thenkftdnees,"  has  Its  distlnctlTe  chsracter. 
It  Is  a  beantifnl  es^ition  of  the  Episcopal  eharaeter,  with  some  of  its  attending  dllllculties  in 
the  English  Church. 

Angdi  Song. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  these  exquisiteiy  eoncelTed  and  Imprssslyely  written  works  which, 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  this  pure  and  charming  writer,  and  haring  had  a  wide  and  useftu 
eireulatloo  In  England,  the  enterprising  publishers  at  137  Broadway  have  produced  in  this 
ooontry ;  an  act  for  which  they  have  reeeived  the  warmeat  thanka  of  some  of  tne  beet  and  most 
Judicious  of  the  land.  Excellent  and  admirable  as  are  the  prerlous  volumes  of  Mr.  Tayler,  this 
ny  many  will  be  preferred,  it  being  more  domestic  In  Its  teaching  and  in  the  incidents  which 
form  its  charm  and  attraction.  It  is  most  beantiftilly  written,  and  the  narratlre  or  family  his- 
tory one  that  cannot  tail  to  make  a  deep  Impression  upon  the  reader.  **  The  Angels*  8oi^  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  cheer  and  animate  tlie  Christian ;  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  the  man  who  can 
say,  <«  I  hive  at  hut  learnt '  The  Angels'  Song.*  ** 

Meoords  of  a  Good  MwrCe  Life. 

**Of  Mr.  Tayler^  work,  <Beconls  of  a  Good  Man*s  Llfo,'  we  retain,  after  a  liq»se  of  msny 
years,  a  fresh  and  deUghtftal  recollection.*>— JBvMyrMn* 

Christmaee  at  Old  Oowrt :  a  Fireside  Booh. 

**The  perusal  of  this  work  hss  afforded  us  great  pleasurs.  It  cannot  be  read  by  any  one  with* 
out  making  them  both  wiser  and  better.**— ^Spectator. 

May  You  Like  It. 

•*Thls  charming  book  has  psased  through  six  editions  in  England,  md  wt  nrnfiitntlr  pradlet 
Ms  wsissisfeosptioa  by  the  American  pnbtte.**    Jiamef.  '^ 
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Stamford  and  Swordt^M  Publieationt. 


Jachson 

BERMOKS  AND  LIFE  07  RET.  WILLIAH  JACKSOK,  LATE  REOTOE 
or8tPiMirtaMirah,LcNiii?ffle,K7.    ltoL8?a    $1.26. 

HoboH. 

SERMONS  OF  THE  RT.  RET.  JOHN  HENRY  HOB  ART,  B.B.,  BISHOP 
«r  Um  ProtestMit  Epbcupal  Cbnrefa  in  the  SUte  of  New  Tork,  with  %  Hemdr  of  Ui 
life  bjr  the  Rer.  William  Beniaa,  D.D,  Reetor  of  Trim^  Ouacii,  New  Tofk 

Oummmgha/m. 

SERMONS,  CHIEFLY  PRACTICAL,  BY  THE  REV.  J.  W.  CUNHIKaHAM, 
A.M:,yicarorHairow.    1  rd.  8fa    |L25. 

Plaim  Semuma. 

BY  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMEa*  t  Tck  I&bol 
%lJUk 

Duffie. 

SERMONS  BY  THE  LATE  REV.  CORNELIUS  R.  DXTFFIEf  A.M,  RECTOR 
orStlllOll)Mr•Chlmd^New  Yctk^withaMemoiroftheAiit^    2Tola.8m   $SX>a 

Moore. 

SERMONS  BY  BENJAMIN  MOORE,  D.  D.,  LATE  BISHOP  OF  THE  PROT« 
cetantEiMaooiMlChnrdiintlieStateofNew  Yoik    STokSra    $2.0a 

Pageff8  Sermons. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    12ma    ll.Oa 


Ives. 


"THE  OBEDIENCE  OF  FATTH,"  SEVEN   SERMONS   DELIVERED  ON 
Ub  VtatatioDs  to  the  ChnrcfaM  m  his  Diooete,  dariE^  1848-9, fay  Rt  Rer.L.  { 
Ires,  D.D.,  Biahop  of  North  CvoUna. 


Serens. 


VILLAGE  SERMONS  ON  THE  CHIEP  ARTICLES  OF  FATTH,  Ac,  ON 
tiie  Chiiitaaii  Chivacter,  and  on  some  of  the  Relative  Datiee;  to  whk^  ia  added,  Fw- 
toral  Advice  to  Young  Men,  paiticalarly  those  in  oocmliy  TiDagefli  In  Sereo  Sennonk 
B/tbe  Rev.  Edward  Berem,  MA.    ISma    76  onla. 


BuOer. 


OLD  TRUTHS  AND  NEW  ERRORS.     FOUR  SERMONS  BY  THE  REV. 
aMBUTLER»D.D.,RectflrofaViDlfyChiinli,Waihii]«(toivI>-0.    16inok    Meta. 
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